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PA-liai. See under Bahai. 

PAI-shan. See under Baisan. 

PAI-yin-ta-li. See under Baindari. 

PAM-ti. See under -Bandi. 

P^AW Ciien-cli^eng mUM (T. MW H- 
July 23, 1714-1788, Jan, 10, was engaged in 
foreign trade and was known to Westerners 'as 
Puaii Khe (Kei)-qua (P‘aii Cldi-kiian 
Born ill a village in the maritime district of 
T^uiig-aii, Fukien, he spent his youth on a 
trading ship sailing about various ports of South 
China, once or twice going as far as Manila. 
Apparent^ the seventeen-forties be became a 
clerk at Canton in the lirm of a foreign trader, 
and early in the seventeen-fifties established his 
own firm, styled T^iing-wen. Thereafter, 

owing to his native ability and to a working 
knowledge of Western languages, lie carried on a 
prosperous business. In 1760 he and eight 
other foreign traders in Canton established, 
under the supervision of the governineiit, their 
guild known as Co-hong (see under Li Shih-yao) 
with a view to ' monopolizing foreign trade. 
Several years later, however, tlie majority of 
the guild’s members suffered severely from 
heavy ta.xes levied supervising ^officials. At 

the same time Western merchants were anxious 
to abolish the monopoly of the Co-hong in order 
that they might deal freely with other Chinese 
traders. In co-operation with the British mer- 
chants of the East India Company, P‘an made 
an effort to do away with the Co-hong system. 
By bribing Governor-general Li Shih-yao with 
some 100,000 taels which he in turn had re- 
ceived from British merchants, he temporarily 
(1771) succeeded with the plan. A few years 
later : the Hong system, or one' similar to it, was 
.'re-established , and. P^an'. was appointed ,,(1778) 
its chief, a position which he held until his 
death. In 1781-82, when the Superintendent 
of the Canton Maritime Custo,ins revived an old 
regulation prohibiting any one foreign ship from 
exporting: raw silk in ..excess of ,100' piculs, P^an, 
by a bribe of . 4,000 , taels.,;,, caused', the, super-' 


intende.nt to relax the rule. Late in life he was 
decorated with the Blue Sapphire Button of a 
third rank official for his contribution to a fund 
for waging the Chin-chffian war (see under 
A-kuei). 

When P^an Clien-clkeng died early in 1788 
his son, P^an Yu-tii (T. MU H. 

formal name as Hong merchant P^an Chih- 
hsiang d. 1821), who was also known 

to Westerners as Puan Khequa, inherited the 
Thiiig-\Yen firm; but, as he declined to become 
chief of the Co-hong, the office was given to 
Tshii Shih-wen who was known to 

Westerners as Muiiqua (Wen-kiian In 

April 1796 when the latter, owing to heavy 
debts, committed suicide, Phn Yhi-tu accepted 
the position and Iield it for twelve years. In 
1808 lie retired from business, but in 1814-15, 
at the request of the Superintendent of Customs, 
he resumed leadership of the Co-hong. Though 
he continued in business until his death, his 
influence gradually declined owing, it is said, 
to the competition of Wii Ping-chien [q. He 
was succeeded by his nephew, Phn Cheiig-'wei 
(T. H. formal name as a 

Hong merchant, Ptan Shao-kuang 
1791-1850), the third Puan Khequa, who 
changed the firm’s name to Thmg-fu m^- 
His fortune is reported to have come to some 
twenty million Spanish dollars, but it diminished 
in his son’s time. 

Many of tlie descendants of Phn Ghcn- 
ch^eng were lamous for their wealth and for 
their official ranks which they purchased. Most 
of them had luxurious gardens and estates, 
among them the Tbng-fan Lou of 

Phn Cheng-wei; the Nan Shu and tlie 

Liu-sung Yiian of Phn Yii-wei 

(T, H. of 1770), a brother 

of Phn Yu-tu; and the famous Hai-shan hsien- 
kuan (see below). They also had some appre- 
ciation of literature and left a few collections of 
verse. A selection of their works was printed in 
1893-94 in 23 ckuan mider the title 
F^mr-yu P‘a7i’^skih shih4ueh 

Among the descendants of Pffin Chen-ch^eng 
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was P^an SMli-ch^^ng (T. «#*) upon 

whom Emperor Hsuaii-tsung conferred a chll- 
jen degree in 1832 for his contribution to relief 
funds for famine sufferers in Chihli. He served 
for several years as a department director, a 
position which he purchased. During the first 
half of the eighteen-forties he helped Chff-ying 
[g. y.] in treaty negotiations and was engaged 
in building a squadron for the South China Sea. 
For about ten years, beginning in 1848, he was 
salt controller of Kwangtung. In 1858 he assisted 
Kuei-liang fe. v.] at Shanghai in the Sino-British 
negotiation on tariff and trade. Thereafter he 
seems to have engaged in the salt and tea busi- 
ness, but a few years before his death his firm 
failed. Some sources state that he was at one 
time engaged in foreign trade, but this is doubt- 
ful. His residence, styled Hai-shan hsien-kuan 
(built in his garden, named Li- 
hsiang Yuan was famous for its 

luxurious architecture and for its rich collection 
of books, paintings and calligraphy. He was 
best known as the publisher of the collectanea, 
Hai-shan hsien-kuan ts^ung-shu (^^), which 
was edited on the basis of the books in his library 
by T'an Ying [$. v.] whom he employed. The 
main part of this collectanea, consisting of 54 
items, was printed during the years 1845-49. 
and three additional titles were printed later — 
two in 1851 and one in 1885. The printing- 
blocks for the work later came into the posses- 
sion of the Kuang-ya Printing Office (see under 
Chang Chih-tung) in Canton where it was 
reprinted. 

[Ch^en ShoU“Ch^i [q, r.], Tso-hai win-chi 9/9a; 
Chang Wei-p^ing [q. v.],I-i^an lu,hsia an-yu 

hsien-chih (1871 and 1931 editions) and Kuang- 
chou fu~chih (1879), passim.; Liang Chia-pin, 
Kwaniung shih-san hang k^ao (see bibl. under Li 
Shih-yao) p. 259-73; Morse, H. B., The Chronicles 
of the East India Company Trading to China, 
vois. I-III (1926), passim.; Hunter, W. C. Bits 
of Old China (1885), pp. 78-82.] 

Hiromu Momose 

P*AN Ch'eng-chang if®* (T. H. 

d. July 1, 1663, age 38 (sm), historian, 
was a native of Wu-chiang, Kiangsu. Refrain- 
ing from taking the examinations under the 
newly established Manchu regime, he and Wu 
Yen [g. V.] determined in 1652 to collaborate on 
a history of the JMing dynasty and on an his- 
torical account of the same period in poetical 


form. The former was destroyed in manu- 
script; the latter, which was completed in 1656 
under the title of Chin yueh-fu, has come down 
to our time, although banned by imperial decree 
(for both works see under Wu Yen). P%n 
himself wrote a book of biographical sketches of 
famous people of his own district, entitled 

Sung-ling wen-lisien, in 15 chiian, and a 
work supplementing and correcting the Skih-lu 
or official records of the Ming emperors, which 
he entitled '^Discrepancies in the National 
History” Kuo-sMh ¥ao4). Six 

chua 7 i of the latter (originally there -were more 
than 30) may be seen in the Kung-skun f/ang 
ts^ung-shu (see under P'aii Tsii-yin). The 
Sung-ling win-hsien was preserved by his half- 
brother, P'an Lei [g. z?.], whose preface states 
that it was printed in 1694. P'an Ch'eng- 
chang and Wu Yen were arrested in March 
1663 because their names appeared as assistant 
compilers of the Ming-shih chi-lueh of Chiiaiig 
T‘ing-lung [g. Tliey were put to death in 
Plangchow early in July of the same year. 


[6/35/23a-2Sb ; I Vu -chiang hsien-chih (1 747) , 33 /38b 
and 55/40a-44a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

P^AH Lei (T. H. ifcjl:®±), 

1646-1708, Nov. 11, scholar, was a native of 
Wu-chiang, Kiangsu, and a younger half- 
brother of P'an Ch'^ng-chaiig [g. z;.]. When the 
latter was involved in the case of Chuang 
T'ing-iung [g. z;.] P'an Lei lived in disguise in his 
mother’s home under the assumed name of 
W^u Ch‘i He studied under Kii Yen-wu, 

Hsii Fang [gg. v.] and Tai Li (T. 

H. original ming T. and 

ill 1679 was summoned to Peking to take the 
special examination known as po-hmek hung- 
tz‘u (see under P'eng Sun-yli) -which he passed as 
the youngest scholar on the list. Among the 
fifty successful competitors onty he, Chu I-tsun 
[g. y.], Li Yin-tii (see under Ch'ii Ta-chiin), and 
Yen SMng-sun (T. ^2^ H. 

1623-1702) had not previously held an official 
post nor acquired a degree — a coincidence that 
caused them to be known as ^'tlie four cotton- 
clothed scholars” B9^^, or commoners. 

Made a Hanlin corrector and appointed rme 
of the compilers of the history of the jMing 
Dynasty {Ming-shih), he edited the section on 
political economjr, known as skih-huo chih 
and the biographical sketches (lieh- 
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chuan mm) that deal with the early years of 
that dynasty. Young, scholarly, and unac- 
quainted with the ways of officialdom, he was 
degraded in 1684 on the charge of being “im- 
patient and petulant^'. He at once resigned, 
and although his official title was restored in 
1703, he devoted the remaining years to travel 
and literary pursuits. His collected essays 
and poems, entitled Sui-ch^u t^ang 

chi, in 40 chuan, printed in 1710; and a work on* 
phonolog^q entitled Let-yin, in 8 chuan, 

printed in 1712, received notice in the Imperial 
Catalogue (see under Chi Yiin). In 1695 P^an 
Lei printed the final redaction of Ku Yen-wu’s 
well-known miscellaneous notes entitled Jih- 
chih lu. About the same time he also printed 
a collection of ten monographs by Ku, known 
as THng4in shih-cJmng (for both works see under 
Ku Yen-wu). 


[l/489/17a; 2/71 /9a; 3/118/16a; 4/45/8b; 

4/132/i4b; 20/1/00 with portrait; 30/2/lb; 

32/3/lb; Ssii-k\i 44/96 and 183 /7b; Lo Ch^n-yu 
Yun-ch\mng man-kao (1920) 
T/51a; Liu Wen-chin Lei -y in pa (^), 

in Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology 
(Academia Sinica), vol. I, part 4 (1930).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

P^AET Shih-^n (T. Jan. 

17, 1770-1854, May 16, official, was a native of 
Wu-hsien, Kiangsii. In 1793 he took his 
chin-shih degree, attaining the rank of chuang- 
yuan and compiler of the first class. Later 
(1798) he ranked first in the examination given 
to graduates of the Hanlin Academy. Hence- 
forth, except for a period of eleven years (1816- 
27) when he retired to look after his father, he 
served the Empire continuously for some fifty 
years. He was appointed president or vice- 
president of five Boards: Board of Ceremonies, 
1801-02; Board of War, 1802-04; Board of 
Revenue, 1804-06, 1813-14; Board of Civil 
Offices, 1806-13, 1827, 1831-33; Board of 
Works, 1813, 1830-31; and commissioner of 
education in three provinces (Yunnan, 1799- 
1801 ; Chekiang, 1804-07 ; Eaangsi , 1810-12) . 
Twice he was in charge of the provincial examina- 
tion at the capital (1808, 1839), and four times 
chief director of the Metropolitan Examination 
(1832, 1836, 1840, 1847). He became president 
of the Gensorate (1827-30), director-general of 
the State HistoriogTapher’'s Office (1833), and 


Grand Secretary (1833-50). In 1834 he was 
made a Grand Councilor of State,, a post, he 
held until , 1849; in 1837, Grand Guardian of 
the Heir Apparent; and in 1848, Grand Tutor. 
When Lin Ts^-hsii [g. v,] memorialized the throne 
on questions of foreign policy in 1840, P^an 
acquiesced in most of the suggestions and im- 
mediately recommended Lin for office. In his 
old age P^an was highly honored at Court. The 
Emperor gave him in 1834 a house near the 
Yiian-ming Yiian (see under Hung-li), and such 
special privileges as riding on horseback (1829) 
and in a chair (1843) within the precincts of the 
Imperial City; wearing the yellow jacket (1846); 
and the use of purple bridle reins (1848). In 
1850, at the age of eighty-two {sui), his request 
to retire was granted. After his death he was 
canonized as Wen-kung and Ms name 

was entered in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. 

P^an Shih-5n belonged to a family of dis- 
tinguished scholars. One uncle, P^an I-chtin 
(T. H. 

MX, 1740-1830), a chin-shik of 1769, was a 
painter and author whose literary collection, 
entitled San-su7ig t^ang shih 

w^n-chi, contains 20 -}- 6 chiiati of verse and 4 
chilan of prose, reprinted in 1870-72. Another 
uncle, P^an I-tsao (T. BW H. 

1744-1815), was a chin-shih of 1784. A son of 
P'an I-chun, named P'an Shih-huang 
(T- H. S®, 1764-1829), was the third 
ranking chin-shih, or t^an-hua of 1795, and 
author of a work about painting, entitled 

Hsu-ching chat yun-yen huo- 
yen lu, 1 chilan, published in 1930 in a reprint 
of the Mei-shu ts^ung-shu (see under K'ung 
Shang-j^n). 

P'an Shih-en had four sons. The eldest, 
P^an Ts6ng-i (T. 1792-1853), a 

chiX-jen of 1816, left literary collections which 
were published in 1879 under the titles ill 
xmmm Hsiao-fu shan-jin pi-men chi, 6 
chuan, and CNuan-an chi, 12 chuan. 

The second son, P'an Tseng-ying (T. 

H. 1808-1878), a chm-sMh of 1841, 
was vice-president of the Board of Works (1858- 
60) and a painter who left miscellaneous notes on 
painting and calligraphy under the titles 

Hsiao-ou po kvan hua^chih, 3 chilan, 
(first printed about 1888) ; Hsiao-ou po Jcuan 
hua-chi (^^), 1 chilan; and 
yiian hsiao-lu, first printed about 1858 and 
reprinted in 1888. These works were reprinted 


in the Chiang-shih chii-cMn 
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pa7i ts^ung-sku (1924). A coliection of P^an 
Tseiig-yiiig’s prose works, entitled Hsiao-ou po 
ktmn pHen4H 'wen-ch^ao 2 chiian, 

w^as printed in 1845; and a collection of verse, 
Hsiao-ou po huan shih-ch'ao, was printed several 
times, one edition consisting of 12 4* 2 chiian. 
For brief information about the third son, P‘an 
Tseng-shou, see under P'an Tsu-yin. The fourth 
son, P^n Tseng-wei (T. 1819- 

1886), left a literary collection, 

Tzti-ching ckai chi, 5 chuan, which was printed 
in 1887. 

Of the grandsons of P'an Shih-en, probably 
P'an Tsu-yin fe. v.] and P‘an Tsii-t‘ung 
(T. H. 1829-1902), a chin-shih of 

1856, were the most distinguished. 

The following six works by P‘an Sbili-cn may 
be mentioned: Ssiigni-chai pi-cM, 

essajns, chiefly autobiographical, publislied in 
1850 in 8 chCmr, cMng-ku 

pHen, selected passages from history (from the 
Han to the IHing dynasty), published in 1824 in 
32 chiian ; Cluing hsileh p%cn, 8 chiian, 

comprising proverbs and sayings selected from 
forty-three sources of the Sung, Yiian, and Ming 
periods, published in 1867, with annotations by 
P^an Tseng-wei; Ssu-pu-chai sUh-chi d 

chuan, ‘ 0 . collection of his poems, printed in 1850; 
an autobiography, entitled P^aii Shih-en tztl- 
iing nien-p^u ( gtoii), printed in 1850 soon 
after his death; and his collected short prose 
writings in 2 chtlan, entitled 
Yu-chcn-i chai wen-chi, which was printed in 
1873. 


[i/369/Sb; 2/40/la; 5/3/lOa; 7/23/43a; ir?/-/i.sfen 
chih (1933) 13/13a,-66 /jsza/20a and pa&wa.] 

Li Man-kuei 

Hiromu Momose 

P‘AN Tsu-yin MISK (T. MM i&M, 
MM), Nov. 20. 1S30-1890, Dec, 11, official and 
scholar, was a grandson of P^an Shih-en [r/. r.]. 
His father, P'an Tseng-shou ('l^- 

1810-1883), a chil-jc7i of 1840, was an assistant 
reader of the Grand Secretariat (1851-53). P‘aii 
Tsu-yin was born and reared in Peking, but spent 
short intervals at Ins ancestral home in Wu-hsien 
(Soocho w) . Early in 1849 Emperor Hsuan-tsung 
conferred upon him a chil-jcn degree in honor of 
the eightieth birthday of P'an Shih-en. Gradu- 
ated as chin-shih in 1852, P^an Tsu-yin was made 
a compiler of the Hanlin Academy, and' there- 
after filled various posts in the capital until the 


beginning of tiie year 1867 mdien he was appointed 
junior vice-president of tlie Board of Works. 
During this. period he went to Shensi (1858). and 
to Shantung (1862) to conduct p,rovi!ic,iai ex- 
aminations. 

He frequently memorialized the throne about 
methods of reforming a corrupt admi,nistratioii. 
In 1862 he and several, otlier o,.fficials compiled 
for the Dowager Empresses ami Emperor Mu- 
tsung a book in which were gatlicred exaiiipl.es of 
good administration in preceiiing dynasties. 
The work was entitled Chih-p'ing pm-chien (see 
under Chang Cliih-waii). For several months 
in 1867 he was dispatched to Sheiig-cliing iAIuk- 
den) to investigate construction in the Irnperia.! 
Mausoleum. In 1868 he was transferreii to tiie 
junior vice-presidency of the Board of Ein'eniie, 
and was promoted to the senior vicc-presiticnt*y 
of the same Board in the followi.iig year. Ea,rly 
ill 1874, Iiowever, lie was (iisclnirged from his 
position because as assistant examiner at tlie 
Bhun-tden provincial examination lie had, api.iaT- 
cntly without warrant, granted to a. eandiflate ty 
chu-jen degree. A. mo,ntli later he was again 
made a compiler of the I.Ia!ili.n .Academy, and 
after several promotions was appointed junior 
vice-president of tlie Board of Ceremo.nies (1876), 
and tlieii (1878) was transferred to tlie Boar*:.! of 
Revenue. In 1879 he was promoted to the 
presidency of the Board of Works and siiortly 
afterwards (1879)' was trans.ferred to the' Board 
of Punishments. In tlie years 1880-81, lie took 
part, as one of the Emperor’s advisers, in settling 
Russo-Chinese affairs in Turkestan (see under 
Tseng Chi-tse). Late in 1882 he was made a 
Grand Councilor, but early in the follo\ri,!ig year 
was obliged to leave Peking in order to observe 
the period of mourning for the death of his fatlier. 
Returning to the capital in 1885, he ivas made 
acting president of the Board of War, and early 
in 1886 was named president of tlie Board of 
Works, a position he held until his death. He 
was posthimiously canonized as Won-ehhn 
Having spent the later half of his life. as a liigii 
official in Peking, he had a ha mi in aiding many 
men of talent who later became famous, among 
them Tso Tsiing-Pang [g. r.]. He was, however, 
a conservative official, and was also anti-foreign, 

■ . P^an Tsu-yin \vas famous as a collector of books 
and . of ancient bronzes and inscribed stones, 
although' many of his, bronzes and stones are said 
to havC' been forgeries. He had three studios for 
his collections: P‘ang-hsi chai and 


Kmig-shun thaug h>r liooks, and P‘an-kii 
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ion for bronzes and stones. After his 

death these objects seem to have been dispersed 
by sale. A catalogue, with bibliographical notes 
of Ills library, entitled P^ang-hsi chai ts^ang-sku 
chi 3 ckimn, written by him and- 

edited b}'' liis disciple, Yeh Ch‘'ang“ch‘ih 
(T. H. 1^%*, 1849“19i7, author of the 

valuable bibliographical guide, 

Ts'amj-shu chi-shih shih), was printed in 1914, 
but was not released to the public until 1928. 
Another catalogue of the Sung and Yuan editions 
iirPdin Tsii-yiii’s library, entitled P^ang-hsi chai 
Surig-Yikm shu-frm (^0), was printed in 1909 
in tlie Ch/en-feiig ko ikting-shu (see under Cliu 
I-tsiiii). , These two catalogues were reprinted in ' 
1924. Ill 1867 he began to print rare works by 
Citing scholars, and in 1884 completed the 
printing of 54 works broiiglit together under the 
collective title Pkiig~hsi chai ts^tmg-shu. In the 
same year (1884) lie published the Ktmg-sJmn 
kang ikimg-’Shu, containing 18 works, and added 
two items in the following year. He left two' 
catalogues on archaeology: P‘an-ku lou i-clki 
tuan-chih 2 volumes, printed in 

1 872, being his notes on the ancient bronzes lie 
had collected ; and Han Sha- 

7ia/n hou lino k‘o-shih, 1 chilan, printed in 1873, a 
catalogue of insciiptions on stones of the Han 
dynasty. Recently a catalogue of the bronzes 
in his collection, compiled by Kii T'ing-king 
was published in the BuUeiin 
of the N'ational Library of Peiping (vol. YII, no. 
2. 1933). In addition to the above-mentioned 
works P^an published several short accounts of 
ins t’^avels and minor collections of his verse. 
In bibliographical and archaeological matters 
he was on intimate terms with Wii Ta-ch‘eng 
iq. 'y.]. 


[1/447/la; 2/58/la; 6/4/lOa; Nien~p\i written by 
his younger brother, Phin Tsu-iiien 
(T. #^); Liu Sh^ng-mu 

Pti ang-cli ti chai san-pi, 6/8a;- 
Chin-shih jbi-wu chih (1934, see under Weng 
T ung-ho), p. 33.] 

Hiromu Momose - 

PAO.Ch^ao (T. ^g),1828'"1886, a native 
of Feng-cMeh, Szechwan, -was one of the bravest 
generals who fought in the campaign to suppress, 
the Taiping rebellion. ; Beginning his^ career as a 
soldier, he became in' 1853 head sentry in the river 
boats of Tseng .Kuo-fan [g. tc]. . With ' extra- . 
ordinary valor he commonly led the van in the : 


■attack on the Taipiiigs at Yocliow, Wuchang and 
other places. Tims he attracted the attention of 
Hu Lin-i [g. t’.j w!k) recomiiiended him to tiie 
throne for promotion. Hence after the capture 
of Wuchang (December 19, 1856) he . was ad- 
vanced to the rank of a lieutenant-coloiiei and 
was ordered to recruit 3,000 soldiers from Hunan. 
Thereafter lie was no longer connected witli tlie 
naval forces but with tlie army. 

Though repeatedly wounded in 1857, Pao 
Cli‘ao played a prominent part in steiiiming tlie 
advance ('d tlie Taipiiigs on Hupeh. — in many 
engagements at Hiiang-mei and Hsiac}-clOih-k‘oii. 
From September 1858 to the spring of i860 he 
fought cliiefiy at Thii-hu, Anhwei, where on one 
occasion he defeated, ivith: a small detachment, 
overwhelming niiinbers in a blood}' engagement. 
Finding himself unable to co-operate well with 
To-Iimg-a ^BP! (T. if 1817-1864), he' 
requested a few months’ leave and this was 
granted. To-liing-a was a Ylaiichu general of 
considerable experience in figliting tlie Taipiiigs 
and tlie Nien banditti, particiilariy in the taking 
of Lu-clioii (May 13, 1862) and in ending the life 
of Ch‘en Yu-cl6eng [g. r.]* 

When Pao Chhxo was urged to resiune liis task, 
his force, which came to be known a,s the Thng- 
cliim was increased from 3,000 to 10,000, 

and he was assigned to guerrilla warfare, attack- 
ing here and tliere as the situation required. He 
engaged in tlie relief of Ch'i-inen, Anhwei, where 
Tseng Kuo-fan was hard-pressed (1860-61). 
Thereafter lie was sent to Kiangsi where Li 
Hsiu-ch‘eng [g. la] had conquered more than 
twenty cities and towns, all of which Pao Chhio 
reconquered in the short period from August 7 
to September 27, 1861. 

In 1862 Pao Ch^ao was appointed tH4u or 
provincial commander of Gheidang, though he 
fought continually here and there to interrupt 
communications of the Taipiiigs witli Nanking, 
Soochow, and Ch^ang-chou. As a reward for 
his merit he was granted the hereditary title, 
Yim-cJiH-yu. At that time he was so occupied 
that he had no chance to take leave, even when 
his mother died at the close of 1862. After the 
conquest of Nanking in 1864 his contribution to 
the campaign was rewarded with the rank of 
CJkmg-cHe tu-yu; and for his exploits in pursuing 
the discomfitted Taipiiigs from Kiangsi to Fukien 
he was granted the hereditary rank of viscount 
of the first class (1864). Thereupon lie was given 
two months’ leave to inter his mother’s remains. 
But . meanwhile the:' fleeing .Taiping . remnants 
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Pao 

became united again in Chia-ying-chou, Kwaiig- marketed vegetables while his mother and two 
tuiig, and Pao Ch^ao was sent there to reinforce sisters did needie-work. In 1797, three years 
the local troops in suppressing them. With an after the death of his father, he was invited by 
army of 3,000 veterans from Hunan he proceeded Chu Kuei [q. ic], governor of Anhwei, to his office 
to the front, took part in the' battle of February in Anking, where he studied the Classics. Dur- 
4, 1866 and met a counter-attack the following ing the succeeding two years he served in local 
day. During - that month the fifteen years’ offices in Hupeh and Szechwan as an unofficial 
campaign against the Tai pings finally terminated, adviser in military matters. In 1801 he went to 
After the Taipings were suppressed Pao Ch'ao ' Kiangsu. and Chekiang in search of a position, 
was engaged in crushing the Nien banditti (see and finally settled in Yaiigchow. In tlie follow- 
under Seng-ko-lin-chhii) on the borders of Hupeh, ing year he was called to Sliaiigliai to organize a 
Honan and Shensi (1866-67). But unable to force for the suppression of pirates, and there he 
work harmoniously witli Liu Ming-chhian [q, v.], remained for about half a year. For a time he 
he was granted leave to retire on the plea of ill lived at the home of Li Chao-lo [q. u.] in Ghang- 

healtli. Hence he lived at home from 1867 to chow, where he had an opportunity to study. 

1880. In the latter year he was recalled from He competed many times in the provincial exam- 
retirement to prepare for possible hostilities with ination but lie did not become a cMl-jen untii 
Russia, with whom China was then engaged in 1808. He tried a dozen times in the metropolitan 
boundary disputes (see under Tseng Chi-tse). examinations but was unable to obtain a higher 

After the signature of the Siiio-Russian treaty on degree. In 1811 he was invited by Pai-lirig 

February 24, 1881, Pao Ch^ao was reappointed (see under Lin Po-thing), governor-general of 
provincial commander of Hunan, but soon re- Kiangiian and Kiangsi, to be his iinofficia! ad- 
signed (1882) on grounds of ill health. When the viser. Thereafter, as an adviser, sometimes in 
Franco-Chinese conflict over Aiinam occurred in matters of grain transport, and sometimes in 
1884, he was once more ordered to enroll troops matters relating to the canal, he traveled through 
in Hunan and to proceed to Yunnan. He en- the provinces along the Grand Canal for about 
camped this newly-organized force' at Pai-ma- twenty years. In 1826 he obtained temporary 
kuan mm on the Yunnan- Annam border employment in the Hoppo’s office in Canton, 
until the Franco-Chinese treaty was signed at Finally, in 1839, he was made magistrate of Hsin- 
Tientsin on June 9, 1885. He died at his home yii, Kiangsi, a position he held for about a year, 
in the following year."* The Court granted him His declining years he spent in Nanking as a 
the title of Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent critic of statecraft, under the patronage of various 
and the posthumous name, Chung-chuang officials. He died in 1855 while seeking safety 

Pao Ch'ao was impressive in appearance and, from the riots of the Taiping Rebellion, 
among the generals of the Hunan Army, he was In 1824, when a section of the Grand Canal 
second only to T^a-chd-pu [q, 2 ^.] in personal was destroyed and the transport of grain was 
bravery. badly disabled, Pao Shih-eh^en brought together 

^ — . ■ his previously-written essay’s on this subject and 

[l/415/7a; 2/50/16a, 56/2^b; 5/67/5b; 8/11 published them, early in 1826, under the title 

hsia/H; Li Shu-fan Pao- Chung-ch% in 3 chilmi He 

hung nien-p u (1873); Li Tsung-pin advocated the transport of grain by sea^ — giffing 

To Chung-yung hung ch^ in- full details of ways and means. His work w’Oii 
lao lu (1877).] such public approval that it went through several 

TkNG Ssil-Yti .editions. In 1844 lie collected, his, WTitings and 

published them, two years later,. under the title 
PAO Shih-ch'^n 'SflrS (T. H. An-tm of which a revised 

1775-1855, scholar, was born in a edition appeared in 1851. It consists of four 
country village in the Ching district, Anhwei, parts: C/mng-c/Pw f-s/iao, with 4 c/uarn of siipple- 
His father eked out a meagre living by teaching ments; I^cMou shtmng-chi 9 chilan, a 

village boys. In his youth Pao Shih-ch‘en lived prose collection; Kuan-chHng san4, S 

at Nanking for several years and studied military ckuan, a collection of Ms verse; and 
tactics and administrative methods. In 1792, ChH-min ssMu, 12 chiian. The last is a collec- 
owing to his father’s illness, he was obliged to tion of his essays about agricultural, educo.,donal, 
return to his native village where he raised and judicial and military matters, based on his 
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personal experiences.. The original wood blocks 
of this work were destroyed in the Taiping Rebel- 
lion , but his descendants republished it with notes 
in 1872 and in ISSS. We know from his studies 
that Pao Shih-cid'eii was a serious student of 
practical politics. Unlike contemporary scholars 
who pursued traditional learning for its own sake, 
he studied with tlie practical object of reforming a 
corrupt administration, his special interest being 
agrarian problems. 

Pao Shih-chTm was a skilled calligrapher, 
particularly in the Imng fx ts^ao styles. 
Specimens of his liaiidwriting were brought 
together under the title Ckilan-yu ho 

tHeh. He was, however, more renowned as a 
critic of calligraphy. His studies of ancient 
calligraphy, based on inscriptions on stone, were 
gathered in the I-chou shuang-chi. Those dealing 
with calligrapiiy in genera! were published in the 
Chih-cMn chai ts^wig-shu (see under Yao Wen- 
then), under the title Afi-wti lun-shu . To 

develop further Pao^s theories of, calligraphy, 
K^ang Yu-wei (see under T'an Ssh-thmg) com- 
pleted in 1889 liis Kuang (^) hchmi shmng-clii, 
6 chuan. 

A cousin, Pao Shih-jimg (T. 

1784-1826), a cky-jSn of 1821, was a classical 
scholar of the Han school (see under Ku Yen-wu). 
He wrote the Mao-shih li-cheng, 10 

chuaUj published in 1827, and other works. Pao 
Shih-ch^6n^s work on political economy, entitled 
mm± Shm-ch‘u shang, was reprinted in 1936 
in facsimile from tiie original manuscripts by the 
Kuo-hsiieh Library of Nanking. 


[2/73/20a; 5/79/ia; 6/41/la; 29/8/llb; 
Chiang-ning fu-chih (1881) 14/9 shang/Zh\ An-w%i 
ssU-chung; Hu Yiin-yu ^IS3E, 

^ Pao Shin-yo ksten-shing nien-^p u (not con- 
sulted).] 

Hiromu Momose 

PAO-t‘ing (T. H. mm, 

original ming T. H. 'tt-^),.Feb. 17, 
1840-1890, Dee. 24, member ■ of the Imperial 
Clan, was one of the so-called Four Admonishing 
Officials, (see under Chang Rei-lim) at the close 
of the Chhng period. .He was .a descendant of 
Jirgalang [g. r.j in the eighth generation, and his 
family belonged to the Bordered Blue Banner. 
His father, Gh'a.ng-Iii (T. d. 1869), 
was a chin-shih of 1832 who rose to a sub-reader- 
ship of the Hanlin Academy. Pao-thng spent 
most of his boyhood in the Western Hills of Pe- 


king, where liis father had retired in 1848. In 
ISoO, soon after the family returned to Peking, 
the ancestral residence was destroyed by lire and 
the family fortune declined . Pao~t hug was , there- 
fore forced to study under straightened 'circum- 
stances. Graduating as chu-je7i in 1864 and as 
chin-sJdh in 1868, he served seven years (1868-75) 
in the Hanlin Academy, rising to a readership 
in 1873. Though he was degraded in 1875 to a 
secretaiyship in the Siipervisorate of Imperial 
Instruction owing to poor grades in liis exami,ii,a- 
tions, he was promoted several times in the ensu- 
ing years and finally (late in 1881) was made 
Junior vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies, 
a position he held until early in 1883. In 1882 he 
served as chief examiner of the Fukien provincial 
examination. Among his selections for chii-jen 
was Cheng Hsiao-hsu 'tp# W (T. H. 
1859-1938) who later became the first prime 
minister of Maiichukuo. 

During his official career Pao-thng was a leader 
of the group of officials in Peking who were known 
as Clihng-liii tang In the eighteen- 

seventies this group' made a point of denouncing 
the unfair practices of high officials and exercised 
a strong influence on the Peking government. 
Though patriotic and anxious to strengthen the 
country, most of them were conservatives and 
were ignorant of foreign affairs. They did much 
for the enforcement of strict official discipline but 
obstructed the work of progressive officials, such 
as Li Hung-chang and Kuo Sung-tao [qq, r.]. 
Copies of twenty-eight memorials of Pao-tfing 
preserved by his sons were edited and printed in 
2 chiXan by Kao F^ng-chfi (T. H. 

1858-1909, chu-jen of 1882), under the' 
title ChU’-p‘o shihdang tsou~i. 

Kao’s preface is dated 1901. This work was 
reprinted in 1901 by Hsia Chen-wu (T. 

original ming ^)l\, 1853-1930) 
as a part of tlie CAia- 

ting Cliang-pai Ir hBiensMng isou-i. It has a 
riien-pu oi Pao-t^ing, compiled by Ms eldest 
son, and memorials of .Hsii Cliih-hsiang 
(T. 1S88-1899): who rose in his official 

career to educational commissioner of Chekiang 
(1894-99). 

Unlike man}- of his fellow officials, Pao-thiig 
was indifferent to wealth and had no desire to 
possess rare books, ancient bronzes, inscribed 
stones, or other objects of antiquity. He led an 
unconventional life and was not free from the 
moral failings which characterized some of his 
promiment contemporaries. In 1860 he married 





Pao-t‘ing 

a Mancliu woman who was a distant relative. 
About a decade later he kept three Chinese 
concubines, one of them represented as an enter- 
tainer in Hangchow where he spent gay months 
ill 1873 serving as assistant provincial examiner 
of Chekiang. Late in 18S2, when he returned 
from Foochow, he took back with him a woman 
from one of the Chiang-shan ch^uan iXfil®, or 
pleasure-boats on the Chhen-t'ang River. Be- 
fore reaching Peking, however, he sent to the 
throne a memorial in which he purposely de- 
nounced his own disgraceful behavior. In 
consequence of this memorial he was deprived 
of his position. Thereafter he lived in retirement, 
diverting himself by writing poems and visiting 
the Western Hills, whose natural beauty he 
iniich enjoyed. His death is said to have been 
hastened by heavy drinking. His poems were 
edited and printed in 36 chiian by his sons, under 
the title Oii-chai shih4s‘ao. 

The eldest son of Pao-tdng, Shou-fii 
(T. IL 1865-1900), obtained his 

cMn-shih degree in 1898. In the same year lie 
became an assistant professor in the Peking 
Imperial University (see under Sun Chia-nai) 
and made a tour of inspection in Japan. Upon 
liis return he presented to the throne his report, 
entitled Jih-pen fcng4^u chi, 4 

chiian, in which he advocated the modernization 
of China on the pattern of Japan. Soon after, 
however, the coup (retat of the Empress Dowager 
took place (see under T'an Ssu-Pung), and he 
was forced to retire. When the Boxer Rebellion 
broke out (1900) Shoii-fii advised Jung-lu [q. r.] 
to force the Kansu army, under the command of 
Tung Fu-hsiang (see under Jung-lu), to evacuate 
Peking so that these troops wmiild not come into 
conflict with those of tiie foreign powers. Jiing- 
iu, however, did not follow this advice, and when 
Tung’s army attacked the Legations, the Allied 
forces threatened the capital. In this crisis 
Shou-fu’s fatlier-in-law, Lien-yuan (T. 

1838-1900, chm-shih of 1868), urged the 
inadvisability of resisting the foreign troops, but 
Ills opinion was disregarded and he was executed 
(August 11, 1900) by influential conservatives, 
on the charge of treason. On August 14, the 
Allie<i forces entered Peking, and three days 
later when a foreign contingent approached his 
residence, Shou-fu and his brother, Shou-fan 
(T. original ming 1869-1900), 
and his two younger sisters, took poison. But 
before the poison could take effect they hanged 


Pao 

themselves. Sliou-fu^s wife and lier two infants 

survived. 


[l/450/2a; Nien-p\i (see above); Fan-t^ien lu 
ts\mg-lu (see bibi. under Hsiao-clihn) cMlan 7; 
Chen-chun mm. T ‘ ien-chih ou -tuen 

(1907) 5/14b; Hsueh-cliiao skih-hua (see uridcji* 
Sheng-yii), first series, 12/62b; Chiii-liang (see 
under Weng T^ung-ho), Chiji-skih jen~iini chih 
(1934), p. 276; for Shou-fii, l/474/3a; 6/33/i6a; 
Hsi-hsiin kui-luan shik~mo (see bibl. under 
Jung-lu) 3 /26a.] 

Hiromf Momose 

PAO T1fig-po ■«!# (T. B'X H. 

1728-1814, Sept. 26, bibliophile, was 
born in a merchant family of She-hsieii, Aiiliwei. 
His grandfather and his father conducted a salt 
business in Chekiang and estiiblislied home? 
in Hangchow and in a small town named Chfing- 
chen bhe northwestern part of the liistrict 

of Thing-hsiang, also in (’hekiang. Although 
Pao T‘ing-po lived most of his life at the latter 
place, lie is variously listed a native of all 
three districts, particular]}' 8lie-h?ien where in 
1750 he registered as a hsiu4s‘ai. After failing 
twice in provincial examinations, he gave up 
hope of entering officialdom and enjoyed a long 
life of book-collecting and private study. His 
library, tlie well-known Chih-pii-tsii cliai 

in his home in Flangeliow, was noted for 
its numerous rare books printed during the Sung 
and Yuan dynasties. The name, Chih-pu-tsii 
chai (Know-yoiir-deficieneies v^tudio), was de- 
rived from a sentence in the Record of Rites (LA 
chi XVI, 3) which reads: IhiUh jan-hon cMh-pu- 
tsu “After studying, one knows 

one’s deficiencies”. 

In 1773 when the project for conqfiliog the 
Imperial Alanuscript JJhrary known as the 
Ssu-kSi cRiian-shu began (see under Clii YiaiL 
Pao submitted, in the name of his eider son, 
Pao Siiih-kiing (P- hsiu-ls'ai 

of Jdn-ho (Hangchow), 626 items of printed 
books and manuscripts — only three other families 
rivaling him in submitting more tl ian five liiindreil 
items each (see under ]\Ia Yiieh-kiian, Fan l!vIou- 
chu and ’Wang Cli‘i-shu). In recognition of tlieir 
liberality the Emperor gave to eatL of these four 
families a set of the encyclopaedia, Ku-rhtn 
tHc-shu chi-c¥eng (see under ClUeii x^Ieiig-iei). 
Those bibliophiles (nine in niuii!)er) who iiffcred 
between one hundred and five iiuiidred works 
were each given a set of the dictionary, P'ei-mri? 
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yiln-fu (see under Ts'ao Yin). The books were 
all returned to their respective owners, but before 
this was done the Emperor wrote personally one 
or two eulogistic poems about the best editions 
submitted, ils a farther compliment to Pao’s 
discrimination as a collector the Emperor named 
one of Ms own studios ^^Chih-pu-tsu chai’h 

Meanwhile Pao began to edit and print the 
rarest editions and manuscripts in his possession 
under the collective title, CMh-pu-tsti chai is‘ung- 
shu (^#). The first series of this collectanea 
appeared in 1776, the first volume containing a 
commendatory poem written by Emperor Kao- 
tsung in 1774. As Pao advanced in years he 
printed series after series of this collection noted 
for its 'weli-choseii titles, for its carefully col- 
lated texts, and for its fine printing. In 1813 
Emperor Jen-tsung made inquiry as to how many 
series Pao had printed, and in response was given 
the twenty-sixtii series, then just off the press. 
So pleased was the Emperor that he conferred 
upon Pao, then eighty-six (sui), the degree of 
chu-jen, Pao died tlie following year, after the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth series of his 
collectanea were printed. His eider son, Pao 
Shih-kung, continued to print two more series, 
bringing the total up to thirty. The last series 
was printed in 1823. Later, a continuation 
entitled Hsu (^) Chih-pu4su chai ishmg-shu, 
was compiled and printed by Kao Ch'eng-hsiin 
(T. IS'S), and in the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century, a Hou Chih-purtm 
chai ts‘ung-shu was compiled and printed at 
Hangchow by Pao Tfing-chtieh (T. 

Pao Tfing-po^s second son died young, leaving 
two sons who were registered as natives of Hang- 
chow’- and who shared in the local literary move- 
ments of their generation. During the Taiping 
Rebellion (see under Hung Hsiu-chMan) many 
collections of books in South China were de- 
stroyed or dispersed, but the Pao family, living 
in . the rural district of Thmg-hsiang, managed 
to preserve the books given to them by Emperor 
Kao-tsung, and in 1880 presented them for safe- 
keeping to the recently restored library, Wen Lan 
Ko, at Hangchow (see under Ting Ping). 

Pao Thng-po is said to have written a number 
of works, some of which were destroyed by fire. 
Two collections of lus poems are recorded: one, 
entitled Hua-ijiln Jmian hsiachkao, 

2 chuan: the other, entitled Hua-yun hsilan yung- 
toil shih (?|c^p^), 1 chUan, Only a manuscript 
copy of the latter is known to exist. Pao wrote a 


poem of 30 stanzas on the setting sun, entitled 
Hsi-yang, and in reference to this was 
called Pao Hsi-yang. 

[2/72/31b; 3/441/32; Chia-hsing fu 

chik (1878) map l/2a, shih-cMn 4/46a, liu-yu 
61/S6b; T^ung-hsiang hsien-ckik (1882) 15 yii-^ 
hsien 12a; Ts‘ang-shu chi-shih shih (see under P%n 
Tsu-yin) ed. of 1897, 5/3Ia; Pan-h SsU^k^u ch^uan- 
shu tang-an (see bibl. under Chi Yiin); Nanking 
Kuo-hstieh Library Catalogue, 36/I6b; Wu4in 
ts^ang-shu lu (see under Ting Ping); Swann, 
Nancy Lee, ^ ‘Seven Intimate Library Owmers*’, 
Harvard Jour, Asiatic Studies, vol. 1 (1936) p. 
363-390.] 

, Nanct Lee Swann 

P‘ifeNG-ch‘un. See under Pengcun. 

P'fiNG Ftog (T. H. Mill), 

1637-1704, official, was a native of PM-then, 
Fukien. His childhood w’-as made miserable by 
the turmoil in his native province incident to the 
fall of the Ming dynasty. He became a chu-j$n 
in 1660 but failed to obtain a chin-shih degree. 
When Keng Ching-chung [q. v.] revolted in 
Fukien (1674) he summoned P^eng to serve him, 
but the latter feigned illness for more than twm 
years to avoid being involved. After the rebel- 
lion subsided, P‘6ng resumed his official career 
and was appointed (1684) magistrate of San-ho, 
Chihli — a difficult post, owing to the fact that in 
that district dwelt many Bannermen who were 
both influential and lawless. P^4ng soon estab- 
lished a reputation for justice and for defending 
the rights of the poor against the rich and the 
powerful. When Emperor Sheng-tsu was travel- 
ing through San-ho in 1688 he granted P^eng 
P^eiig an audience and learned of Ms loyalty at 
the time of the above-mentioned rebellion and 
of his incorruptibility as a magistrate. The 
Emperor ordered that three hundred taels silver 
be aw'arded PTmg from the imperial purse, re- 
marking at the same time that a gift from himself , 
though small, was more to be coveted than large 
amounts of money illegally obtained from the 
people. Hence P^eng, altliough many times 
degraded, and twice recommended for impeach- 
ment, nevertheless retained his post for six years. 
In 1690 he was cited, along with Lu Liiiig-chi 
[q. z^.] and other magistrates, as an incorruptible 
official and in the following year was awarded 
the position of a metropolitan censor. 

In 1694 he memorialized tiie throne on alleged 
unfairness in the Shim-then provincial examina- 



tioE of the preceding year— affirming at the same 
time that should his accusation prove to be 
groundless he would accept the punishment of 
having his head cut off with an axe. Although 
such language w-as regarded by the Emperor as 
inappropriate in a memorial, he tolerated P^eng, 
and discharged the examiners. Even so, P*eng 
persisted in arguing with officials at Court about 
the case and so continued to embarrass the 
Emperor. For this breach of decorum P'eng 
was punished by dismissal from office and by 
transfer to conservancy work on the lower Yellow 
River, but he was permitted to retain his rank. 
In 1697 he was recalled to be a metropolitan 
censor, and in the following year was promoted 
fco the office of provincial judge of Kweichow. 
In 1699 he was elevated to the governorship of 
Kwangsi and in 1701 was made governor of 
Kwangtung. Although he was often accused of 
corruption, he always had the confidence of 
Emperor Sheng-tsu, and was reprimanded only 
for using strong language to defend himself in 
his memorials. He died as governor of Kwang- 
tung and was celebrated in the Hall of Eminent 
Officials of that province. He left a collection of 
works in prose, mostly official correspondence, 
which was entitled Ku-yu Jisin-yerif 

8 chuan, the author^s preface being written in 
1695. 

P'eng P^eng was one of the idealized officials of 
the Chhng dynasty, like Yii Ch'eng-lung (1638- 
1700) and Shih Shih-liin [qq. y.] who are remem- 
bered for their justice and incorruptibility. The 
anecdotes relating to them were first utilized — 
or perhaps invented — by the story-tellers, espe- 
cially of Peking, and later were woven together 
as colloquial novels in the same episodical style. 
These novels gained wide popularity among the 
common people who, having themselves endured 
without redress the exactions of corrupt officials 
and lawless Bannermen, sought satisfaction and 
compensation in stories which invariably made 
the rascals suffer in the end. The novel relating 
to P^6ng, entitled P‘ing-kung an, in 100 

chapters, perhaps first appeared about the years 
1891-94. Unfortunately it is the most poorly 
written and the least skillfully constructed one 
of its kind. Apparent overstatements in the 
novel may not be entirely groundless in view of 
the fact that the Emperor himself once said that 
P'^ng often armed himself with a sword and led 
the police to the capture of robbers. Other 
estimates of P^6ng were not so favorable. In 
1724 Emperor Shih-tsung remarked that in view 


P^eng 

of P'eng's later conduct, he did not merit the 
•fame so freel}^ accorded to him. 


[l/283/3b; 3/157/17a; 4/67/la; Tung~Ima lu, 
K^ang-hsi 49: 8; Shu7i4Hen fu cMh'ime) 74 /23b; 
Yung-cMng chu-pH yil-chih (see under Yin-ch^m), 
w®# p. 45b, 58b; Lu-hstin 

Chung-huo hsiao-shuo shih liaeh (1923), p. 
325-26; Sun K^ai-ti (see bibl. under Ch‘^n Clii-ju), 
Chung-kuo Vtir^g-su ksiao-shuo shu-mM (1932) 
74/23b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

P'fiNG Shao-sMng (T. H. Ryfc, 

^?i), 1740-1796, Feb. 28, Buddhist 

lay-monk and philosopher, was a native of 
Ch^ang-chou, Kiangsii. The fourth son of 
P^eng Chfi-feng (see under P‘eiig Ting-clY'iu), 
he lost the sight of one eye when a child, but 
despite this handicap was able while young to 
master the Confucian Classics. He also studied 
devotedly the works of the philosophers, Lu 
Chiu-ytian (see under Li Fii) and Wang Sliou-jen 
(see under Chang Li-hsiang), whose stress on 
the importance of mind was derived from the 
Cli^n (Zen) sect of Buddhism. Having become 
a chin-skik in 1769, P‘6ng at first admired the 
character of the vigorous, brilliant, and youthful 
official of the Han dynasty, Chia I (200-168 
B. C.), and longed for prominence in public life. 
But analysis of this ambition soon revealed to 
him its worthlessness. He investigated Taoism, 
and found it inadequate. In the meantime he 
had begun a life-long friendship with Wang Chin 
(see under P^eng Ting-ch*iii) and Lo Yu-kao 
(see under Wang Hui-tsu) who were students 
of the Buddhist sutras. One result of this asso- 
ciation was his conversion to tlie Pure Land Sect 
(^dk^) of the Buddhist religion. Thus when 
in 1769, after he had received his chin-shih degree, 
he was offered the position of district magistrate, 
he declined. P^eng’s life, from this time until 
his death, is that of the Pure Land ascetic, eating 
no meat, remaining celebate, giving clothes, food, 
and coffins to the poor, etc. He also, in con- 
formity with the best traditions of the ascetic 
life, did not neglect scholarship. In 1775 he 
discussed philosophical problems with the poet, 
Yuan Mei [q. y.]. After his father's death in 
1784, P'eng retired to a temifie where he remained 
for more than ten years, practicing silence, and 
keeping the precepts strictly. Shortly after his 
return home he died. 

A collection of P‘eng's prose writings, entitled 
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Mr4in chu chi, 24 chuan, was printed 
in 1799 and reprinted in 1880. Chilan 12 to 18 
of this collection are about the lives of famous 
officials of the Ch^ing period, and are known as 
the ^ Ming-ch‘en shih-chmng, Chiian 

19, entitled Ju-hsing shu, contains lives 

of several Confucian philosophers, Chiian 20 
to 21 are biographies of lower officials, and are 
entitled Liang4i shu. His writings 

about Buddhism, in the form of prayers, letters, 
biographies, prefaces, poems, etc., are collected 
under the title -mm I-hsing chil chi, in 
8+1 chiian, a compilation that was first printed 
in 1825. This collection has been popular 
among lay Buddhists. P'eng wrote a number 
of biographies of Buddhist priests of the Pure 
Land Sect, entitled m±mMm CMng-Vu 
sheng-hsien lu; and of Buddhist lay- women, 
entitled micxm Shall nu-jen chuan. His 
biographies of Buddhist lay-monks, entitled 
Chu-shih chuan, 56 chiian, were written 
in the years 1770-75, and printed about 1776. 
Though several scholars of the Chfing period are 
known as devout Buddhists, P^eng was foremost 
in popularizing Buddhism among the laity. He 
was not so much interested in establishing Bud- 
dhism at the expense of Confucianism as in recon- 
ciling the two. His writings have been reprinted 
in recent years by various Buddhistic organ- 
izations. 


[Autobiography Chih-kuei tzH chuan 

in I-hsing chU chi; 2/72/28a: 3/437 /19a; Liu 
Hsien-hsin mm, Hsiieh-shih san 

pHen (1933), final chapter.] 

Rufus 0. Suter 

P‘feNG Sun-i (T. #t:H. S#. 

WOiA), July 7, 1615-1673, his- 
torian and poet, was a native of Hai-yen, Che- 
kiang. His father, P^Mg Chl-sheng 
(T. mm, H. M^mx, Jan. 20, 1584- 

1646), was a chin-shih of 1616, who died a martyr 
to the Ming cause after failing to defend the city 
of Kanchow, Kiangsi, against the Ch‘ing armies. 
Grief over his father death caused him to refrain 
from becoming an official under the new dynasty, 
and he remained a senior licentiate which he had 
become under the Mings. It is known that he 
was in Peking about 1669 when lie WTote some 
miscellaneous notes of historical importance 
concerning the officials of that time, entitled 
K‘(h$M ou-wen, printed in the Chen- 
chH t^ang ts^ung-shu (see under Wang Hsien)b 
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Although his cousin, P^eng Sun-yll [g. £?.], won 
first place in the special po4imeh kung4z% exam- 
ination of 1679, he himself lived a retired life as a 
poet and as a writer of contemporary history. 

A work by P^^ng Sun-i in 12 chiian, entitled 
P^ing~¥ou chih, also known as Lm (®) 
k^ou chih, records the story of the rise and fall of 
various rebellious groups in the transitional period 
covering the years 1628-61 . It is said that when 
Huang Tsung-hsi [g. t;.] declined the invitation 
of the Ching government to assist in the com- 
pilation of the Ming History (Ming-Bhih) he 
nonetheless reminded the Historiographical Board 
of the importance of the P^ing-¥ou chih. Banned 
in the Chfien-lung period, the original printed 
edition of this work became very scarce until re- 
printed in 1931 by the Peking National Library. 
Previously, hand-written copies were made, one 
being now in the Library of Congress. Another 
work — the Shan-chung wen-chien 

lu, in 11 chiian — is a history of the military opera- 
tions in Manchuria in the late Ming period. 
This, too, was banned in the eighteenth century, 
but was printed by Lo Chen-yu (see under Chao 
Chih-chfien) in 1914. P^^ng Sun-i’s authorship 
of the latter work has been questioned by some 
on the ground that, having been born and bred 
ill the South, he could not have been conversant 
with military movements in the North, as the 
book indicates. Others have noted great similar- 
ity between his account of the Ju-ch6n icm and 
the, account in the Tung4 k‘ao-lueh 

written by Mao Jui-ch^ng (T. 

3£^ H. m^A), 

a chin-shih of 1601 and a native of Kuei-an, 
Chekiang, The Tung4 ¥ao4ueh is the older of 
the two works (the author’s preface is dated 1621) 
and it seems probable that P'cng drew on it for 
his own compilation. A manuscript copy of the 
Tung4 ¥ao4iieh is in the Library of Congress; the 
Cabinet Library (Naikaku Bunko), Tokyo, 
possesses a printed edition of the Ming period. 

P^eng Sun-i also wrote a supplement to Ku 
Ying-Pai’s [q. v.] Ming-shih chi-'shih pen-mo 
(Topical History of the Ming Dynasty) which is 
included in the collective work, 

Ilan-fen lou mi-chi oi 1918, under the title, 
Ming-ch^ao (58 ®|) chi-sMh pin-mo pu-pien 
(®^)- His collected works, entitled 
Ming-chai chi, in 23 cMan, were reproduced 
(mostly from the original manuscript) in the 
SsH-pu ts^ung-k^an hsii-pien (^^, 1934). One 
source states that he was tail and stately in 
appearance, witty in conversation, and a con- 



noisseur of wines. He was unofficially given the 
posthumous name, Hsiao-chieh . 

[2 /70 /19a. ; Hai-y 671 hsien cUh (1877) 17/28a; 
Hsieh Kuo-ch^n “The Writings of 

P‘eng Sun-i” (in Chinese), Nat. Lib. Peiping, 
vol. 3, no. 1, pp. 35-48; Kuei-an lisien 

chih (1881) 36/23b; Liang Yii MM, “A Study of 
the Shan-chung win-chien (in Chinese), His- 
torical Annual (Shih-hsueh nien-pao), vol. 1, no. 5, 
pp. 213-15.] , 

TuLien-chIi 

P^feNG Sun-yu MUM (T. a#, H. Hfl), 
1631-1700, scholar, calligrapher, and official, was 
a native of Hai-yen, Chekiang. He was made a 
chin-shih in 1659, and twenty years later was 
summoned to compete in the special examination 
known as po-hsueh hung4z% which 

was held on April 1 1 , 1679. He took first honors 
among the fifty candidates who passed the exam- 
ination. A total of 188 scholars had been sum- 
moned to take it. Of this number thirty-six 
declined, pleaded illness, or were prevented by 
death from competing; and 102 failed. Of the 
fifty who passed, twenty-three were from Kiang- 
su, thirteen from Chekiang, five from Chihli, 
three from Anhwei, two from Hiangsi, and one 
each from Shensi, Honan, Shantung, and Hupei. 

After several promotions P^eng Sun-yu rose 
in 1688 to a sub-chancellorship in the Grand 
Secretariat, and in the following spring was 
especially commissioned to pay sacrificial honors 
at the tomb of Confucius in Shantung. Like all 
of the scholars who passed the po-hsueh hung- 
tz% examination of 1679, he had a share in the 
compilation of the History of the Ming Dynasty 
(Ming-shih), assisting also in the preparation of 
the official account of the suppression of the San- 
fan Rebellion (see under Wu San-kuei), entitled 
PHng-ting San-ni fang-lileh (see under Han T'an). 
For a time he was Director of the State Histori- 
ographer’s Office (®^|ll). He retired from 
official life in 1697. When, two years later. 
Emperor Sheng-tsu was on his third tour of the 
South a tablet, inscribed by the imperial hand, 
was bestowed upon P'eng as a token of extra- 
ordinary favor. The inscription, reading Simg- 
kuei t‘ang (The Hall of the Pine and the 

Cassia), appears in the title of his collected works, 
Sung-huei t^ang cJiiian chi This work, 

in 37 chiian, was printed by his on, P'eng 
Ching-tseng in 1743. As a poet the 

name of P^eng Sun-yu was linked with that of his 
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great contemporary, Wang Shih-clien [g. v]. 
He was especially praised for Ills or poems in 

irregular metre. 

[1/489 /14b; 3/59 /3ia; 20/1/00 (portrait); 29/2 /9b; 
32/2/la; Hai-yen hsien chih (1877) 16/Sb; Ssu-kHi 

173/5a.] 

TU LlEN-CHts, 

P'feNG Ting-ch'iu (T. tiifc. ISit H. 

jfcM, ll^), June 2, ir345-1719, May 27, 

philosopher, was a native of CliAng-chou, Kiaiig- 
su. His ancestors, engaged for the most part 
in military service, had come from Chhng-chiaiig, 
Kiangsi,,iii the time of the first Ming emperor. 
When P^eng Ting-chhu was a child, his father, 
P'eng. Lung (T. H. — 1613- 

1689), introduced him to the teachings of Kao 
P'an-Iung (T. H. MM, 1562- 

1620), who was one of the Seven Worthies (-47 
^) of the Ming period — aiiotlier being Wang 
Yang-ming (see under Chang Li-hsiang). The 
father directed his son to study the 
Tai-shang kan-ying pHen, a widel}^ read Taoist 
tract about future rewards and punishments 
(see under Hui Tung and Fu-iin). . The son 
regarded T^ang Pin {q. a;.,] who had befriended 
his father, as his teacher. 

Having passed first in the Palace Examination 
for the chin-shih degree (1676), P^ing Tlng-clifiu 
was appointed a first class compiler in the Hanliii 
Academy. In 1684 he became editor for the 
compilation of the edicts of T'al-tsung and Sliili- 
tsu. The following year he was Court diarist, 
and was appointed a tutor in the Imperial Acad- 
emy. As tutor he was especially interested in 
the moral education of the sons of Manchu 
officials. He ordered that the Classic of Filial 
Piety be translated into Manchu (1686), and the 
text — which contained also the Chinese version — 
was used by order of the authorities in the teach- 
ing of the Manchu students. Late in 1688 he 
became a sub-expositor, but he had begun to 
think about the advanced age of liis father and 
longed to return to his native village. Granted 
leave, he set out for Ch‘ang-chou early in 1689. 
He passed tlirough Sui-yang, Honan, and there 
paid his respects at the coffin of Thing Fin. 
When he reached Feng-yang, Anhwei, he receii^ed 
word that his father had died— a source of much 
grief to him. In 1691 , after the mourning period 
was over, he begged that his leave of absence be 
extended. He did not return to Peking to resume 
his duties until 1693, and then found tliat most 
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of his former colleagues had gone, and that a new 
generation of men had taken their places. He 
wished, furthermore, to devote all his time to 
study and to the cultivation of his moral char- 
acter. Therefore, in 1694, he memorialized ■ 
Emperor Sheng-tsu for permission to retire per- 
manently to his home — a request that was 
granted. 

In Ch'ang-ciiou he organized a vegetarian 
society, patterned after the Ton Fu Hiii 
or Association of Bean-curd Eaters, formed by 
Kao P^an-iung. Occasionally he lectured to his 
younger fellow- villagers at ■ the local Temple of 
the God of Literature. In 1705 Emperor Sheng- 
tsu, then on his fifth southern tour, ordered P'eng 
to assist in the compilation of the ChHlan T^ang 
skill, or complete poetic works of the Thing 
dynasty (see under Ts'ao Yin). On the occasion 
of the Emperor’s birthday, in 1713, PFng visited 
the capital to pay his respects, but left immedi- 
ately after having completed the ritual. In 
1718 he wrote his own epitaph. After his death 
his tablet was placed in the local Temple of 
Worthies, and a separate temple, at the left of the 
local Confucian Temple, was built to his memory. 

P‘eng’s philosophy was the product of a tradi- 
tion which came from Wang Yang-ming by way 
of T'ang Pin, Sun Chh-feng [q, i?.], and Lu Shan- 
chi (see under Sun Chh-feng). Like T^ang and 
Sun, he was not narrowly sectarian, being as 
willing to adopt ideas — if they seemed sound — 
from Lu Chiu-ylian (see under Li Fu) and Wang 
Yang-ming as from Chu Hsi (see under Hu Wei). 
The kernel of his philosophy was the idea of a 
fundamental unity behind the differences of the 
schools. He was antagonistic towards all wrang- 
ling about doctrine, and he advocated a revival 
of attention to conduct. At one time he had 
felt a mild sympathy for Buddhism, but after- 
wards concluded that if Buddhism became 
rampant everything which had been inherited 
from Confucius and Mencius would be destroyed. 
He emphatically opposed the idea that Wang 
Yang-ming had been influenced by Buddhism. 

Tseng’s teaching that the different schools of 
Confucianism are fundamentally one is set forth 
in a preface '.to Lis compilation iipg® Ju- 
men faj/U a collection of extracts 

from y twenty-one . philosophers — Chu Hsi and 
Lu Chill-yuan of the Sung, and the rest, of the 
Ming. He prepared a simplified version of the 
works of TLng Pin, entitled .. 

T‘ang Ck^ien-an wen-chi chieh-yao, which is based 
on an edition of TLng’s writings, entitled T*ang- 
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tzu i-shu (see under T^ang Pin). There is a 
collection of Tseng’s works entitled 
^ Nan-yiin shiJi^whi kao, printed in 1881. It 
is divided into four parts : tlie Nan-yun wen-hao, 
12 chilan, which consists of prefaces, coioplioiis, 
biogra])hies, epitaphs, prayers, letters, etc.; tlie 
Nan-yun shih-hao, 24 chikin, comprising liis 
poetry-; the Mi eking lu, which contains 

the attack on the idea that Wang was influenced 
by Buddhism; some biographical material in- 
cluding a biography of P*eng revised by his 
great-grandson, PTmg Shao-sheng [g. r.]; and 
finally, the Nan-yiln hslao-fi (/hM^) vwn-hm, 
short essays in the style required in the examina- 
tion halls. 

Tseng’s grandson, P^eng Chh-fcmg 
(T. H. #!ll, 1701-1784), was an 

official. He passed first in the metropolitan 
examination (1727), and third in the palace 
examination. Emperor Sliih-tsung, iiowevei’, 
personally raised Iiiin to first |:)lace. TJie more 
important positions he held were: provincial 
director of education for Chekiang (1750); vice- 
president of the Board of Punislnnents (1743-44) ; 
vice-president of the Board of War (1753-55); 
vice-president of the Board of Civil Office (1750- 
53, 1761-62); senior president of the Censorate 
(1763); president of the Board of War (1763-66). 
In 1766 he was degraded to the vice-presidency 
of the Board of War for telling Emperor Kao- 
tsung an untruth. The Emperor described him 
as a tolerably good scholar, but not particularly 
able at administration. In 1768 he was re- 
tired with permission to hold his official titles, 
and in 1776 was granted the title of president 
of a Board. An edition of his works, entitled 
Chih-tHng hsien-shing chi, 18+1 
chilan, was compiled by Wang Chin (T. 

1725-1792). in W85. PYmg Chh-feng, 
like his son P^eng Shao-sheng, inclined toward 
Buddhism, and achieved some fame as a painter 
of landscapes. His great-grandson, P^eng Ytin- 
chang [q. y.], became a Grand Secretary. 


[l/486/lla; 3/117/4a; 

Nan-yun lao~jen izfi-iing nien-p^u, appended to 
the Nan-yun shih-kao; SsU-k^u, 97 /Sa, 181/14a, 
183/5b.] 

RUFUS'OfSUTER ■ 

P‘I:NG Yii-lin (T. 1816-1890, 

Apr. 24, admiral, was a native of Heng-yang, 
Hunan, but was born and reared in Anhwei 
where his father held a government post. When 
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he was sixteen lie accompanied his family to 
Heiig-yang where soon thereafter his father died. 
The family lost mucii of its property to rapacious 
neighbors and as a youth P^eng had to support 
his mother as a copyist in the imperial regiment 
of his native cit}'. By chance, his skill in pen- 
manship came to the attention of the local prefect 
who took him under his personal tutelage, so 
that after a few years P‘eng obtained a Jmu-ts'ai 
degree. 

In 1850 P^eng Yu-iiii accompanied the imperial 
regiment when it suppressed a riot and was 
offered the rank of sergeant, which he declined. 
Soon thereafter he became treasurer of a pawn- 
shop in the neighboring city of Lei-yang. He 
was generous in his treatment of the poor and at 
one time by a loan from the shop gave financial 
aid to the local magistrate who was organizing 
the militia against a threat of the Taipings. In 

1853 his liberality caught the attention of Tseng 
Kuo-fan [q. v] who was then at Heng-yang build- 
ing gunboats and enrolling troops to man them, 
and Ts4ng placed him in command of a portion 
of the newly-organized river patrol. Both 
P^eng and Yang Yiieh-pin 3^®^ (original 
ming Tsai~fu T. 1822-1890), a native 
of Shan-hua, Hunan, were fitted by temperament 
and education to initiate plans and prepare 
reports for the naval forces. On February 25, 

1854 Tseng Kuo-fan led the newly-built flotilla 
in a punitive attack on the Taipings who had 
made Nanking their capital and were pressing 
upstream on the Yangtze to Hupeh and Hunan 
(see under Hsiang Jung) . Unfortunately Tseng's 
first effort met defeat at Yochow, making neces- 
sary a retreat to Changsha, the capital of Hunan. 
The Taipings followed him to a place sixty li 
north of Changsha, and after a detour, captured 
Hsiang-t^an. T'a-chd-pu [g. ?;.] then led a strong 
detachment to retake the latter city and dealt 
tlie 1 ‘ebels a crushing blow — aided by the naval 
craft of P‘eng Yli-lin who set fire to much of the 
enemy’s cargo — and compelled them to flee east- 
ward in great confusion (May 1, 1854). The 
menace to Changsha was thus averted, and the 
disheartened Tseng Kuo-fan was much encour- 
aged. Following this victory P^eng Yu-lin was 
promoted to the rank of magistrate. 

After reassembling his forces Tseng Kuo-fan 
again attacked Yochow, with the result that this 
city fell into his hands (July 25, 1854). Wu- 
chang having been fiiken by the Hunan forces 
on October 14, 1854, the Taipings concentrated 
at Tfien-chia-chen, a strategic point along the 
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Yangtze about forty miles above Ejukiaiig, where 
they built a strong defense on the river in antici- 
pation of a decisive battle. The Yangtze was 
blocked by a pontoon held together by a lieaiy 
iron chain fastened to Paii-pi-sliaii, a steep slope 
on the river’s bank opposite T'ieii-cliia-clieii. 
It was guarded by a flotilla of gunboats, timber 
.rafts, junks and sainpans, giving it the appear- 
ance of a town on the river’s surface. Assisted 
primarily by the land force of and 

Lo Tse-naii [(]. r.| which attacked the iiiliside, 
P‘eng Yli-iiii and Yang Yiieli-piii stubborn!}^ 
assaulted the flotilla in an effort to break the 
chain., Yang led a dare-to-die fleet in tacti,cai 
formation which dashed through tlie enemy’s 
position. Yang and P^eng attacked and set fire 
to the vessels from both sides, winning the en- 
gagement after a furious battle (.December 2, 
1854), The Taipings were forced to retire to 
Kiukiang, ,, which they field for several years,. 
Detailed plans of this engagement were brought 
to the attention of tlie Emperor, wlio caused 
them to be distributed as a model to naval circles 
within the empire. But the renown wliich, tiie 
Hunan naval forces thus achieved and tlie suc- 
cessive victories which they w^on on, their advance 
to ICiukiang, made them over-confident. ■ Their 
flotilla of 120 boats and 3,000 marines went as 
far as Po-yang lake but there they were bottled 
up by the rebels, who then proceeded to attack 
with fire-boats, even capturing Tseng’s flagship. 
Thereafter the flotilla was dividedj one part being 
stationed in Po-yang lake, the other outside of it. 
The latter had to withdraw from Kiukiang to a 
place near Yochow for necessary repairs while 
Tseng went to Kiangsi to reorganize the forces 
within the lake. 

On x4pril 3, 1855 Wuchang again fell to the 
Taipings. The flotilla inside Po-yang lake was 
also harassed. Tseng urgently called P'eng to 
Kiangsi, but the latter found all routes controlled 
by the enemy. Disguised as a mercliant speak- 
ing the dialect of Anhw-ei, P‘eng walked the long 
distance to Nanchang, where he ivas ordered by 
Tseng to take command of the na\w. While 
Hu IJn-i [g. z?.], Lo Tse-nan, Yang Ylieh-pin, and 
others attacked Wuchang (1856), Tseng and 
PTmg fought in Kiangsi. But in the following 
year Tseng had to return home to mourn the 
death of liis father and Yang was made corn- 
inander-iu-chief of the navy with T%ng as asso- 
ciate commander. When the navy and the army 
advanced on Kiukiang, PTmg fought desperately 
to effect a reunion with the marines outside the 
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lake. His efforts were eventually successful and 
Kiukiang was taken on May 19, 1858 by the 
combined forces. 

After the capture of Kiukiang, P^eng Yu-lin 
and Yang Yueli-piii encountered the Taipings 
in the next few years along the middle course of 
the Yangtze. When Anking, the capital of 
Anhwei, was retaken (see under Tseng Kuo- 
ehhlan), P^cnig was rewarded for his naval effort 
in the campaign with the governorship of Anhwei, 
which he declined. To facilitate his command 
of the river forces he was, however, promoted in 
1862 to the rank of junior vice-president of the 
Board of War, after which he co-operated with 
Tseng’s land forces then fighting their way from 
Anking to Nanking. In 1863 P'eng and Yang 
crushed the important Taiping base at Chiu-fu- 
chou opposite Hsia-kuan (Nanking) on the Yang- 
tze. The Taiping onslaught was furious, but the 
result was a victory for the Chhng forces and 
was the turning-point in the siege of Nanking. 
When another detachment of Taipings came 
from Fukien to Kiangsi to attack the rear of the 
government forces, Yang Yueh-pin was placed 
in command of these government troops. But 
soon thereafter he was appointed governor- 
general of Shensi, Kansu, and Sinkiang, and 
command of the flotilla devolved upon P^6ng 
Yu-lin. 

After the taking of Nanking in 1864, Yang 
Ytieh-pin and P'eng Yii-lin were each rewarded 
for their share in the naval operations with the 
title of Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent 
and the hereditary rank of Ch‘ing-ch‘i tu-yii of 
the first class. Yang was installed in his position 
as governor-general in 1865 and retired in 1866. 
P'eng was made (1865) director-general of grain 
transport. But true to his professed intention 
not to be hampered by any official post, nor to be 
dependent on a government salary, he declined 
the office. Appreciating the sincerity of his 
motives, the Emperor acquiesced, but ordered 
him to discuss with Ts6ng Kuo-fan the organiza- 
tion of the Yangtze flotilla. Detailed regulations 
were drawn up in 1868 and printed as a supple- 
ment to the Chiao-pHng Yileh-fei fang-liXeh (see 
under I-hsin). The greater part of the surplus 
funds which P'eng had raised, through many 
hardships, to meet the military needs of the 
government he utilized to reward meritorious 
generals and for the welfare of his native district. 
In a memorial to the throne requesting leave to 
retire to observe the customary mourning period 
for his mother who had died in 1853, he asserted 


that he had willingly joined the service empty- 
handed and was content to retire the same way. 
In nearly twenty years of service with the navy 
he had never accumulated property, had not 
asked leave for a single day, and had never gone 
ashore for self-enjoyment. His simple request 
was granted and his self-effacement was suitably 
lauded by the throne. From 1869 to 1872 he 
lived at home. 

But while P'eng was living a life of austere 
retirement the morale of his marines was begin- 
ning to deteriorate. He was recalled in 1872 
to resume his task and it was not long before a 
number of officers were dismissed or punished. 
After he had revived good order and spirit among 
his forces he was granted an audience with the 
Emperor and was appointed acting senior vice- 
president of the Board of War. This appoint- 
ment, too, he declined in repeated memorials. 
He was authorized instead to inspect the Yangtze 
and was allowed the privilege of reporting directly 
to the throne. His opinion about important 
national affairs was consulted, and he was de- 
puted to investigate cases affecting high local 
officials. Not only did the naval officers fear his 
careful inspection but local officials stood in awe 
of his coming. During this period he maintained 
peace and good order in the Yangtze Valley, 
though he opposed the introduction of railways, 
whose future importance he did not perceive. 

In 1881 P^4ng Yii-lin again declined the post 
of acting governor-general of Kiangsu and Che- 
kiang. But two years later he was appointed 
president of the Board of War and this time 
was unsuccessful in declining the post. This was 
the year of the Franco-Chinese imbroglio over 
Annam. P^eng Yti-iin and Yang Ytieh-pin (then 
retired) were ordered to the front. Though ill 
and aged, P^eng proceeded to Kwangtung with 
4,000 Hunan veterans, prepared to carry on a 
defensive campaign. Protesting in vain at the 
proposed negotiations with France (1884), he 
begged leave to retire on grounds of illness, after 
the signature of the treaty on June 9, 1885. De- 
spite his illness his frequent entreaties to retire 
were unheeded until the close of 1889. One year 
later both P^eng and Yang died and both were 
posthumously rewarded with the title of Grand 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent. P^eng was 
canonized as Kang-chih PJift; Yang as Y'ung- 
ch'iieh 

P‘eng Yii-lin was one of four outstanding 
leaders among the Hunan Braves (see under Hu 
Lin-i) and was a man of unquestioned integrity. 
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Though his energies were devoted to military 
affairs he found time to achieve some distinction 
as a calligrapher, and as a painter — particularly 
of the prumis. His poems were collected under 
the title P^big Kang-chih hung shih-chi 
and his memorials to the throne under the title 
P^eng Kang-chih tsoii-kao — both collec- 

tions in 8 chiian, published in 1891. 


[1/416/la; 2/54/30a; 58/lOa; 5/14/la, 30/llb; 
S/7 shang la, 7 hsia 1; 19 hsm-hsia 27; 26/4/16a; 
Hsiang-chun chih, chilmie, (see bibliography under 
Ts^ng Kuo-faii) ; Hsiang-chH-lqu 

whi-ckiy chiian 7, 8 (1900).] 

Teng SsiJ-yu 

P^fiNG Ytin-chang 

Aug. 24, 1792-1862, Dec, 29, offi- 
cial, native of Ch‘ang-choii, Kiangsu, was a 
descendant of P‘eng Ting-chhu [q. v.] in the sixth 
generation, and a great-grandson of PT*ng Chh- 
feng (see under Pfeng Ting-chhu), liis father, 
PTmg Hsi-sii (H. 1761-1793), was 

devoted to the study of Buddhism owing, it seems, 
to the influence of an uncle, P'eng Shao-sheng 
[g. V.]. The father died when P‘eng Ytin-chang 
was only two suiy and his mother (n/e Chiang 
il, 1767-1799) died when he was eight am. 
Early in 1810 P'eng Ytin-chang married a younger 
sister of Hsii Tuan (T. j&ito, d. 

1812, age 62 sui)^ a high official in River Con- 
servancy. He entered the Cheng-i jEHt Acad- 
emy in 1808 and the Tzff-yang Academy 
in 1812, both of them in Soochow. Shih Ytin-jm 
[q.v]y who directed the latter Academy, ranked 
P^eng Ytin-chang as a very promising student. 
For a time P'eng also studied under Wang Chfl-sun 
(see under Shih Ytin-yti). About the year 1814 
he took up the art of landscape painting, but 
later abandoned it. In 1818 he obtained his 
clm-jtn degree in the Kiangnan provincial ex- 
amination. During the period 1820-33 he 
participated seven times in the metropolitan 
examinations, but failed. Finally, in 1835, when 
he was forty-four sid, he became a chin-skih. 
Owing to these repeated failures he had pur- 
chased, in 1827, a position as secretary in the 
Grand Secretariat and had been promoted (1833) 
to a secretaryship in the Council of State. When 
lie became a cMn-shih he remained for some time 
in the latter post, ilfter various promotions 
he was made vice-governor of Peking (1843), 
■'cpiity commissioner of the Office of Transmis- 
sion (1844), and vice-director of the Imperial 
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Clan Court (1845). In 1S46 lie was appointed 
commissioner of education of Fukien where lie 
remained until late in 1848. As Junior vice- 
president of the Board of Works he was ordered 
to serve in the Grand Council. He becarne 
president of the Board of Works in 1854, and 
then Associate Grand Secretary, and later Graiid 
Secretary (1856). 

During this period the Ylanchii government was 
harassed b}' calamities from within and witlioiit. 
In 1850 the Taiping Rebellion broke out (see 
under Hung Hsiii-chfliaii) and a year later the 
Nien Fei (see under Seiig-ko-liii-clidii) began tc) 
ravage the northern provinces. In 1856 hfjstili- 
ties with Britain were resumed at Gaiiton, eiidiiig 
in the Anglo-French Alliance, the Treaty of 
Tientsin (1858) and the destruction of tlfC Old 
Summer Palace (1860). On these and otiier 
national issues PTmg Ylin-cliang disagreed witli 
Su-shiin [<?. v,] wlio then had iiifliieiiee with tiie 
Emperor. Finally, owing to his repeated reemii- 
mendations that Ho Kiiei-clidiig (see hc*invn 
should continue as one of those in charge of the 
campaign against the Taipings, he was ordered, 
in 'the summer of 1860, to retire. At the sasiu* 
time he was handicapped by a foot ailment. 
Though reinstated in the following year to act, 
first as president of the Board of War, and then as 
president of the Censorate, lie retired again in 
1862 on account of illness, and died that same 
year. He was canonized as Weii-chiiig ■xm. 
His collective works, entitled P^ing Wen-ehing 
hung chdian-chi printed about 1867, 

include the following: Swig-feng 

ho shih-ck‘aOf 26 chiian of verse; 

Ivuci-p‘u Pan tshmg-kaOy hsiPkao, 16 chuan 
of prose; Laodmkh an 

chi, 4 chila?}, of study notes; IPhhf^ 

loll chihd, 1 chiian of essays in the examination 
style; and Pint laohin 

tzfi4ing a chronological autobiography. 

P'eng Yiin-cliang liad eight soils of whon'. tlm 
fourth, P'eng Tsu-hsien (H. 1819- 

1885, chikjm of 1855), became governor of Iluf'seh 
(1880-85). 

Ho Kuei-cliflng (T. ^lil H. 

1816-1862), on whose account P'eng was h.»n;'C‘d 
to retire in 1860, became a chin-shih in 1835 and 
thus was Pkmg^s classmate. A native of Vinma n , 
he entered the Hanlin Academy and rose rapitily 
in rank. As governor of Chekiang (IS54'"57) 
and as governor-general of Kiangnan and Kimigsi 
(1857-60), he took part in the war against th<^ 
Taiping Rebels at Nanking and elsewdiere, and 
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was considered an able official He also helped 
Kuei-liang [q. v.] to negotiate with foreign repre- 
sentatives at Shanghai about the tariff and other 
questions (1858-59). In 1860, anticipating an 
overwhelming attack by the Taiping army, he 
was seen leaving the threatened city of Chang- 
cliow 'S'iW to its fate. When the people tried 
to stop him — begging him to help defend that 
city — his guards shot their way out of the town 
and killed several citizens. He was tried and 
executed in 1862, despite the efforts of many to 
save him. 


[l/391/6b; 2/49/lla; 5/4/23b; I-ku lao-jH tz^- 
iing nien-p^u; Wu hsien chih (1933) 68 

shang 30b; 5/2S/lla; Hui-shih 

Vung-nien chHh-lu of 1835.] 

Tu Lieist-che 

PENGCUN d. 1701, general, was a great- 
grandson of Hohori [g. v] of the Donggo clan, and 
a member of the Manchu Plain Eed Banner. 
In 1652 he succeeded to the family hereditary 
rank which was raised in that year from duke of 
the third class, granted in 1628 to his grandfather 
Hosotu (see under Hohori), to duke of the first 
class. In 1676 he was appointed deputy lieuten- 
ant-general of the Mongolian Plain Red Banner, 
and six years later was transferred to the Manchu 
Banner. In 1682 he was sent with Langtan 
[q. i?.] to the Amur region to spy on Russian 
activities at Albazin. Early in 1683 the two 
made their report, urging the use of force to drive 
the Russians from the region. Later in the same 
year Pengcun was promoted to the post of lieu- 
tenant-general of his own Banner. 

When Emperor Sheng-tsu became impatient 
with Sabsu [g. v.] who on various pretexts delayed 
the attack on Albazin, he made Pengcun com- 
mander of a group of picked soldiers to promote 
the object of the expedition. These soldiers 
were ciiosen from captives who had formerly been 
under Cheng Ch'eng-kung [g. v,] in Taiwan but 
who, after their surrender in 1683 (see under 
Cheng Ching), had been transferred to the prov- 
inces of Shantung, Shansi and Honan. Five 
hundred of them, chosen on the basis of their 
ability to use shields, were put under the command 
of Pengcun, Lin Hsing-chu and Ho Yu 

Lin formerly had been a general under 
Wu San-kuei [g. v.], ^^nd Ho, under Chwig Ch'eng- 
kimg. Pengcun was specifically instructed to 
show mercy to the Russians and to try to avoid 
taking their lives. The combined forces of 


Pi 

Pengcun and Sabsu advanced up the Amur 
River, and in June 1685 reached Albazin. They 
brought the Russians to terms without much 
fighting and allowed them to retreat unmolested. 
After demolishing the fort, Pengcun and Sabsu 
returned to Mergen. Most of the Chinese 
soldiers who came with Pengcun were stationed 
at Aigun to man the ships and to serve as a gar- 
rison. They served also in the second expedition 
to Albazin (see under Sabsu), and their descen- 
dants are still living in that region. Pengcun 
returned to Peking and was applauded for his 
exploits. In 1690 he served under Fii-ch5jan 
[g. V,] in the campaign against Galdan [g. v,]; in 
the battle of Ulan-butimg he commanded the 
right wing wdrile Sunu [g. v.] commanded the left. 
Although they won the battle, they were de- 
graded because the Emperor’s uncle, Thing 
Kuo-kang [g. y.j, was killed and because Galdan 
escaped. In 1696 Pengcun was again appointed 
lieutenant-general of the Mongolian Plain Red 
Banner and was made chief of staff of the western 
route army on the expedition against Galdan 
(see under Fiyanggh). At the battle of Jao 
Modo, Galdan was decisively defeated. 

Pengcun retired in 1699 on account of illness 
and died two years later. His son, Ts5ng-shou 
mm (d. 1721), succeeded to the hereditary rank 
which w'as reduced to duke of the third class. 
In 1731 Emperor Shih-tsung posthumously gave 
Hohori the title of Duke Yung-chhn MM sind 
this designation was also added to the family 
hereditary rank which was handed down till the 
close of the dynasty. 


[1/286 /2b; 3/277/28a; 34/165 /23a; see bibliogra- 
phies under Sabsu and Fu-chffian.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

PI Kung-ch‘en (T. S# H. Igg, 

d. Mar. 16, 1644, was a native of 
Yeh-hsien, Shantung. He obtained the c/ifn- 
shih degree in 1616, and two years later was 
appointed magistrate of Yen-chhmg, Kiangsu. 
After concluding the period of mourning for the 
death of his mother, he was, in 1624, appointed 
magistrate of Ch^ao-i, Shensi. Some months 
later he retired to his native place where for the 
next ten years he lived the life of a private citizen. 

In 1634 Pi was summoned to Peking and ap- 
pointed a secretary in the Board of Revenue. 
Soon afterwards he was promoted to be director 
of the Department of Sacrificial Affairs in the 
Board of Ceremonies, but in 1637 was degraded 
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to prefeeturai judge in Chi-an-fu, Kiangsi. 
Before long he was promoted to be intendant of 
the Huaian-Hsiichou Circuit, but owing to a 
reprimand from Shih K'o-fa [q. v.]j was trans- 
ferred to the less desirable post of intendant of 
the Taiyuan Circuit in Shansi. When the 
handit-soldiers of Li Tzh-ch^eng [^. e'.] crossed 
the Yellow River into Shansi in 1643-44, Pi and 
the Governor of Shansi, Ts^ai Mou-te mmm 
(T. H. posthumous name 

1586-1644), a native of K'un-shan, Kiangsu, 
defended the provincial capital, Taiyuan, but in 
doing so they both lost their lives (March 16, 
1644). Pi was given the posthumous name, 
Lieh-min 

Having experienced some ten promotions and 
lowerings of rank over a period of fifteen years, 
Pi Kung“Ch^en can scarcely be said to have had a 
happy or even a successful official career, though 
he died in the performance of his duty. One can 
state unequivocably, on the other hand, that he 
was a true scholar. He had high literary talents 
and an inquiring scientific mind, attuned to the 
practical advantages of Western science. Upon 
his arrival in Peking in 1634 he at once made the 
acquaintance of Father Jean Adam Schail von 
Bell (see under Yang Kuang-hsien) whom he fre- 
quently questioned on matters about which he 
wished to know — particularly concerning human 
anatomy, of which there was not even a re- 
motely satisfactory account in the older Chinese 
medical books. One day Schail showed him a 
Western anatomical chart of the human body and 
a draft copy of a medical book, entitled 
J^n-shen shuOf 2 cMarij which the missionary, 
Jean Terrenz, had roughly put into Chinese, not 
long after his arrival in China while living in 
Hangchow at the home of Li Chih-tsao [g. v.]. 
Pi was so much impressed with this work that he 
urged Schail to prepare a more detailed account 
for the use of Chinese physicians. But occupied 
with the manufacture of cannon, by imperial 
order, Schail could not comply with this wish. 
Pi was therefore obliged to interpret Terrenz’s 
account himself and put it into more lucid 
Chinese. He was advised by Schail to publish it, 
which he did in 1635, under the title 
iillSE T‘ai~hsi jenr-sMn shmo-kai, 2 chuan. 

This first Chinese book of anatomy based on 
Western theories — though recorded in some 
Jesuit sources — has remained virtually unnoticed 
for three hundred years. Perhaps the only copy 
of the original printed edition is one preserved in 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Rome. 


Manuscript copies are to be found in a few 
libraries of China and Europe. Pi's connection 
with the work, the interest he had in. Western 
science, or even the bare facts of his life, have all 
been overlooked by Chinese and Westerners 
alike. One possible exception to this is a refer- 
ence to a Jin-shen t^u (®) made by Yii 
Cheng-hsieli [o', v] under the date 1815 in Iiis 
well-known work, Kuei-ssu lei4mo. It was not 
until the middle of the last century that other 
works treating the human anatomy from the 
Western point of view again circulated freely 
in China. One of the first of these was the 
Ch‘uan4‘i hsm-lun^ 99 .leaves, com- 
piled by the English medical missionary, Ben- 
jamin Hobson (1816-1873), and printed 

at Canton in 1851. It had the distinction of 
being incorporated in the Hai-skan ksien-kuan 
ts^tmg-shu (see under P‘an Chen-ch^eng). 

Pi Kiing-clrien obtained from Nicola.s Loiigo- 
bardi (see under Chu Yu-lang) another draft 
manuscript, entitled Fez^ti ia4im 

(Answers to Questions on Natural Philosophy), 
2 chuan, which had been originally translated 
into unpolished Chinese by Alphonse Yagiioiii 
(see under Han Lin). This work, too, Pi put 
into suitable form. It will be noticed that the 
first two words of the title represent phonetically 
the first two syllables of the wurd ^ ^philosophy ”, 
In his preface to the work, written in 1635, Pi 
gives the full latinized form as Fa-fe-so-/et-|/o 
work was printed in 1636, 
and copies are preserved in various libraries. 

Seven other works by Pi are listed in the gazet- 
teer of his native place, of which two may be men- 
tioned: Lai-sheng, a historical and geo- 

graphical work on his native district, and 

C¥an-wei mang-yen, 6 ckilmi, comprising 
critical comments on literature. They are 
possibly no longer extant; we know of their 
character only from fragmentary quotations in 
the writings of his contemporaries. 


{M, I/263/iOb;- M. 2/369/ila; YekMien xhih 
(1758) 4/42-43.] 

W'ano Chung-mix , ' ■ 

PI ytian mi (T. H. 

Sept. 29, 1730-1797, Aug. 24, scholar and official, 

was a , native' of Chen-yang, .Kia.ngs'iL As a 
youth he was taught by his mother (m'e Cliang 
Tsao .T. d, 1780) who was the 

author, of a ■ collection of poems, entitled 

P^ei-yuan fang shih~cM, in 4 chuan. 
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Later he studied under Hui Tung and Shen 
Te-ch^ien [qq. z^.]. In 1752 he went to Peking, 
and in the following year became a ckii-jen. 
Made a secretary of the Grand Secretariat in 
1755, he began to take an interest in govern- 
mental affairs. In 1760 he passed the metro- 
politan examination. At the palace examination 
he ranked second among the chin~chih, but Em- 
peror Kao-tsung specially raised him to first 
place, or chuang-yilan owing to his excel- 

lent exposition of a subject dealing with the 
occupation of the newly acquired territory in 
southern Sinkiang (see under Chao-hui). After 
serving several years in the Hanlin Academy he 
was sent to Kansu (1767) as intendant of a cir- 
cuit, thus becoming familiar with the north- 
western frontier. 

In 1771 he was made financial commissioner of 
Shensi, and two years later governor of that 
province. During the campaign against the 
Chin-ch^uan aborigines of Szechwan (1771-76, 
see under A-kuei), he distinguished himself by 
his success in transporting troops and provisions 
to the adjoining provinces. He also built roads, 
initiated irrigation projects, repaired buildings 
of historical interest, and sponsored the com- 
pilation of the gazetteer, Hsi-an-fu 

cMhj in 80 chuarij which was printed in 1779. 
Granted an audience with the Emperor in 1776, 
he was given the privilege of wearing the peacock 
feather. Meanwhile he presented to the Em- 
peror a copy of an illustrated work describing 
the historical places of Shensi, entitled 

Kuan-chung sheng-chi i^u chih, 32 
chilan, completed in 1776. This work was 
ordered to be copied into the Imperial Manu- 
script Library. Early in 1780 his mother died 
and he returned home. But after a few months 
he was specially ordered to resume his post as 
governor of Shensi, where he was greatly needed. 
When a Mohammedan uprising broke out in 
Ho-chou, Kansu, in 1781, he at once dispatched 
men and provisions, with the result that after 
two months the rebellion was stamped out. 
For his part in that episode he was given the but- 
ton of. the first ' class (®oSlM^). When 
another Moslem uprising took place, in 1784, 
it was speedily suppressed by the forces of 
Fu-k^ang-an [g. y.] assisted by Pi who again as- 
sembled recruits and supplies. Early in 1785 
he went to Peking and presented to the throne 
a copy of his illustrated handbook on Hua Shan, 
the sacred moxmtain of Shensi, entitled 

Hua-yilek Vu chih^ in 32 chilan. Soon he was 


transferred to the governorship of Honan for 
conservancy work on the Yellow and Huai rivers 
and to supervise famine relief. When the 
Yangtze overflowed at Chiiig-chou, Hupeh, in 
1788, he was promoted for similar reasons to the 
governor-generalship of Hu-kuang (Hupeh and 
Hunan) where he was commended for Ms swift 
and able administration both of river conser- 
vancy and of famine relief. While there he 
sponsored the compilation of the gazetteer, 
Hupeh fung-chih, under the editorship of Chang 
Hsileh-ch^eng [q. v], but this edition of that 
gazetteer was never printed. 

In 1793 a revolutionary plot of the secret 
religious society known as the White Lotus Sect 
or Pai-lien chiao (see under il-ie-t^ng-pao) was 
uncovered, and because its leaders were natives 
of Hupeh, Pi was charged (1794) with failure to 
suppress the uprising and was degraded to the 
post of governor of Shantung. In the following 
year (1795) he was again made governor-general 
of Hu-kuang. His experience in handling mili- 
tary supplies was remembered when in that year 
the Miao tribesmen rebelled on the Kweichow 
and Hunan border (see under Fu-k‘ang-an and 
Ho-lin). Meanwhile (1796) the Pai-lien-chiao 
insurgents rebelled in Hupeh and Pi, with the 
aid of other generals, fought them for several 
months. For his success in recovering the city 
of Tang-yang, Hupeh, he was rewarded with the 
minor hereditary rank of ChHng-ch‘e tu-yil of 
the second class. Early in 1797 when the Miao 
tribesmen were subdued (see under £-le-t5ng- 
pao), he went to Chfien-choii, Hunan, to super- 
vise the northward transport of troops for the 
campaign against the Pai-lien-chiao rebels. 
Later in that year (1797) he died at his head- 
quarters in Ch^^n-chou, Hunan, and the heredi- 
tary rank passed to his grandson, Pi Lan-chfing 

MM. 

In 1799 (two years after Pi’s decease) there was 
discovered an account-book, kept by the treas- 
urer of his army in Hupeh, in which there were 
records of large sums drawn by him for personal 
use and for gifts to other high officers. Em- 
peror Jen-tsung then recalled how Pi had failed 
to stamp out sufficiently early the Pai-lien-chiao 
Rebellion which up to that time had cost the 
national treasury about seventy million taels. 
In consequence of this disclosure the private 
property of the Pi family was ordered to be con- 
fiscated and Pi Lan-ch'ing was deprived of the 
hereditary rank. It is recorded that part of 
the confiscated land and houses was later re- 
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stored. Some sources assert that Pi was not 
involved in these corrupt practices and that the 
blame lay with his subordinates with whom he 
was very lenient. It must be remembered that 
in the late Ch‘ieii4ung period the government 
was under the control of the notorious Ho-shen 
[g. V.] whose greed drove many officials to bribery 
and corruption in order to retain their posts. 
As head of various provincial governments over 
a period of more than twenty years (correspond- 
ing to the time when Ho-shen was in power) it is 
not likely that Pi could resist all the evil practices 
of the time. 

Pi Ytian is remembered, not so much for his 
official career, as for Ms hospitality to young 
scholars and for his own contribution to several 
fields of knowledge. During his governorship 
of Shensi and Honan lie had among his secre- 
taries young men like Sun Hsing-yen and Hung 
Liang-chi [qq. ^^] whom he helped to fame. 
Later, other gifted men enjoyed his help, among 
them Chang Hsueh-ch'eng and Shih Shan-ch‘ang 
('!'• H. #M)* Meanwhile most 
of Pi^s own work on history, epigraphy, or in the 
re-editing of ancient books was done with the 
help of these scholars. He thus compiled a 
supplement to the Mirror of History (covering the 
Sung and Yuan periods) which was entitled 
TzU-chih Vung-chien, in 220 
chiiaUj and was finally edited by Shao Chin-han 
and Chfien Ta-hsin [gg. t’.]. The preparation of 
the printing blocks for this work was about half 
completed when Pi died. The manuscript of the 
entire work was then purchased by Feng Chi-wu 
(T. WM H. £^), a cMn-shih of 1781, 
who had it printed as a whole in 1801. 

In epigraphical studies Pi is credited with two 
works: the Kuan-^chung chm-shih 

cM, in 8 cMan, printed in 1781 in Shensi; and 
the Chimg-chou chin-shih chij in 

5 chUmi, printetl in 1787 in Honan. Both works 
deal with ancient inscriptions on metal or stone 
found in central and northwest China. He 
initiated similar works on Shantung and Hupeh; 
the former was completed by Juan Yuan [q. t;.], 
but the latter was never printed. Pi was one of 
the first scholars of the Chfing period to make a 
study of inscribed roof tiles of antiquity. Speci- 
mens of those he found in Shensi were brought 
together at the close of the nineteenth century 
under the title Gkm Hm woAmg 

Another of his interests was the collation of old 


texts which, after centuries of iriisprintiiig, had 
. become difficult to read. Tlie best of the ancient 
works which lie thus restored were those of !\Io 
Ti MM which he collated with the help of Lu 
WM-cMao [q. ?;.] and Sun Hsing-yeip and printed 
in 1783. This marked the beginning of a new 
interest (see under Sun I-jaiig) in tliat ancient 
philosopher who had been consigned to compana- 
tive, oblivion at the hands of ortliodox Confu- 
cianists. Other works, similarly collated, were 
the Lii-shih c¥u7KhHu (see under Liang Yii- 
slMng), in 26 chiiaii (1789); the 
^ Lao4zU Tao4e-ehmg in 2 ckiian (1781;; 

the Skwi4ml ching hsin chiao- 

cJiing^ in 18 cMian (1783); the 
Hsia-hsiaO'CMng ¥ao<hu (1783); the 
San-fii }mmng4^u in 6 chilan (1784); and the 

ChJang-aii chik, in 23 chuan, by Sung 
Min-chdii (T. 1019-1079:0 

The last two works deal with tlie geography of 
Shensi. Most of Pi's works on geography, in- 
cluding two on the liistorical geograpliy of the 
Chin Dynasty (265-419 A.D.), were done with 
the assistance of Hung Liang-chi. With tiie 
help of Chiaiig Sheng [g. t\] he re-edited with an- 
notations the ancient dictionary, 
ruing, under the title Shih-mmg shu-^cMng 
A few months after this work was printed (1790) 
Cliiang wrote with, his own hand a copy in the 
ancient cMian ^ script which wa.s reproduced 
in facsimile, as another edition, by Pi Yfiaii. 
Most of the above-mentioned works, inciiidiiig 
several by Hui Tung and Sun Hsiiig-^yeii, were 
brought together under tlie title, 

Ching4imn t^ang ts^ung-sku and printed by Pi 
Yuan. The blocks for this is^tmg-sku were 
destroyed in 1860 during the Taiping Rebellion, 
but it was reprinted in 1887. Pi composed S 
ckilan of short prose essays wliieli seem not to 
have been printed. His collected poems in 40 
chuan, entitled Ling--yeu skan-^ 

jen shih-cM, were edited by himself in 1793. 
He also selected and published the poems of six- 
teen younger contemporaries, natives of his own 
province, under the title If 

ying4s^ai chi, in 24 chiia n . He and Chang Hsfieli- 
elfeng attempted to compile a cmnplete Mbli- 
ograpliy of historical works, eiititlcii Shih-chi 
¥ao (see under Chang), after the maimer of the 
CMng4 tao by Chu I-tsiin [g. r.], but the work 
was never printed. His daughter, Pi Hui 
and his sisters, Pi Fen and Pi Mei 
were known as poets. 
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Pi Yiian is believed by some to , be the figure, 
Tien Cliiin-hang' in the salacious 

novel PHn-hua pao-chieriy about the 

life of boy actors in Peking. 


[Shill Shan“Ch‘ang, ^ |lj Yen-shan 

Pi kung nien-p^ii (1798); 1/338/13; 3/185/8a; 
4/73/12b; 20/3/00; 21/6/1 lb; Wang Ch^aiig [ 5 . -i;.], 
Ck^un-jung Vang chi 32/lOb, 40/8a, 52/lOa; Chti- 
yang hsien-chih (1919) 10/6Sb; Chiang Jui-tsao, 
Hsiao-shuo IVao-cheng (1919) 8/130; 
Tung-hua lu^ Chia-ching 3:6, 8 , 9,10.]. 

Fang Chao-ying 

P‘I Hsi-jui (T. MB H. 

Dec. 17, 1850-1908, ]\Iar, 6, scholar, was a 
native of Shan-hiia, Hunan. His ancestors came 
originally from Kiangsi, and his father was a dis- 
trict magistrate. A cJiiPjen of 1882, Pi taught 
at two Academies: the Lung-t'an shu-yuan 
Kiiei-yang, Hunan (appointed in 
1890), and the Ching-hstin (Still) shu-ytian, 
Naiichang (1892-97), Later (1897) he was 
active in the organization, in his native province, 
of a new kind of scliool where students could 
study contemporary problems — the Shih-wu 
Hsueh-t^ang (see under Huang Tsun-hsien). 
In 1898 he lectured under the auspices of a newly 
founded literary society, the Nan Hsiibh Hid, 
which advocated reform on Western lines (see 
under Tini Ssu-tiing). From 1902 until 1908 
he taught at various academies and normal 
schools in his native province, and is said to have 
declined three times a professorship at the 
University of Peking, 

Pd lived during a period of great turmoil in 
China: the Siiio-Japanese war, the reform move- 
ment, and the Boxer uprising. In the thick of 
the combat between those who advocated a new 
internal and external polic}?” for China and those 
who insisted on a strict adherence to the tradi- 
tional order, .Pd steered a middle course.. -He 
was .in favor of - educational reform. Indeed his 
enemies, partly because of his affiliation with the 
Nan, Hsileli, liiii, accused him of radical tenden- 
.cles— and in 1899 he was^ divested of liis ckii- 
jen' degree which, however, was restored to Mm 
dn.. 1902, '/He believed that if. the corruption 
which had arisen during the Sung and Aling 
dynasties were cletired away, China could be 
saved from collapse without the adoption of 
Western customs. 

As a classicist Pd allied himself with the CMn- 


wen or Modern Text School (see under Yen Jo- 
chu) which considered the so-called Ku-wen or 
Ancient Text of the Classic of History a forgery. 
Though the Chin-wen School of the Chdng dy- 
nasty was not in ail respects identical with the 
original Chin-wen School of the Western Han, 
it was in general outline the same, holding Con- 
fucius to have been a great statesman rather than 
a historical compiler or philosopher, and the 
Classics to be the depositories of the political 
thought of Confucius and his early followers. 
And though the controversy between the Modern 
Text and the Ancient Text Schools was in part a 
reflection of the current contending political 
interests in the late Chdng period, it was also 
the natural outcome of a genuine textual prob- 
lem, and the scholars engaged in the discussion 
developed a scientific technique of textual criti- 
cism which is one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of scholarship in the Gliding period. 

Pd’s literary life may be divided into three 
periods. In the first, he devoted himself to the 
discussion of the relative merits of the New 
and Old Texts of the Classic of History, and wrote 
the work Shang-shu ia-chuan chien 

(1887), the title of which was afterwards changed 
to Ta-chuan shu-cheng (®|§, 1895), and which 
was finally published under the title, Shang-shu 
ta-chuan shu-cheng, 7 ehilan, 1896. In middle 
life Pd occupied himself with an attack on Cheng 
Hslian (see under Chang £r-chd), an Eastern 
Han commentator on the Classics and proponent 
of the Ancient Text. An important work of this 
period is the Hsiao-ching Cheng- 

chu shu, 2 chiian, published in 1895. The third 
and last period was devoted to a systematic inter- 
pretation of the Classics as a whole. To this 
period belong the Ching-hmeh Viing- 

Imi, 5 chiian, printed in 1907, and the Ching- 
hsueh li-shih (S&), 1 ckilan, printed in 1907, 
and reprinted with annotations in 1929. A col- 
lection of several of Pd/s works, all published by 
the.Ssii-hsien shu-chii Changsha, 

and bearing dates from 1896 to 1908, appears 
under the title PH Lu-niin 

so chu shu, 2B chiian. 

A grandson of Pd, Pd Ming-chen 
wrote a nien-pHi oi his grandfather which was 
printed in 1939. Another grandson, Pd Ming- 
chii took his doctor’s degree at Harvard 

University in 1935. 


[6/41 /30b; P^i Lu-mhi hsien-sheng chuan-lileh 


by-. Pd Ming-chu in..the.:®^^^l| 
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K'uo-hsueh cki-k‘an, cliuan 5, no. 2, 1935; preface 
by Chou Yil-t^ung in the Ching-hsueh 

li-shihj 1929, Commercial Press edition.] 

EuFIJS 0. SUTSR 

PIEN Yung-yu 1?;^# (T. H. 

d. 1712, age 68 {sui), official and connoisseur 
of painting and calligraphy, came from a family 
of Liaotung which served the Manchus under 
the Chinese Bordered Red Banner. His grand- 
father, Pien Wei-feiig and his father, 

Pien San-jffian "fCHTC (T- H. 

d. 1697, age 82 sm), both became chu-jen in 
1641 at the second civil service examination that 
was held at Mukden in the reign of Abahai 
[q. During the Shun-chih period, Pien 
San-yiian served at various posts in the provinces 
of Shantung, Kiaiigsu, Hupeh, Shensi, Shansi 
and Kweichow. Promoted to the post of gover- 
nor-general of Yunnan in 1661, he allied himself 
with Wu San-kuei [^. v.]. However, as lie retired 
early in 1669, he was not involved in Wu’s 
rebellion, which lasted from 1673 to 1681. He 
died in 1697 and was canonized as K'o-min 
But ail honors and ranks bestowed upon 
him in the ICang-hsi reign period were with- 
drawn by Emperor Kao-tsung in 1781 because 
he had been on intimate terms with Wu San- 
kuei. 

Pien Yung-yii started* his official career as 
assistant commissary of records in the 

Office of Transmission and in 1677 was appointed 
prefect of Hsing-hua-fu in Fukien, In 1680 he 
was made intendant of couriers of Shantung, a 
post that was abolished two years later. He was 
appointed provincial judge of Chekiang in 1688 
and, in the next year, financial commissioner of 
the same province. Beginning in 1690, and for 
seven years thereafter, he served as governor of 
Fukien, After three years of mourning for the 
death of his father, he was made junior vice- 
president of the Board of Punishments and then 
senior vice-president of the same Board in 1700. 
He retired in 1711 and died the next year. 

In his youthful days in Peking Pien Yung-yli 
had the opportunity not only to make the ac- 
quaintance of such expert collectors as Sun 
Ch'^ng-ts6 and Ts^ao Jung [qq. v.]y but also to 
study many original masterpieces and to make 
notes on what he saw or heard. While in Shan- 
tung during the years 1680-1682, he completed a 
chronological list (with annotations of his own) 
of masterpieces ©f painting and caiiigraphy, in 
60 chuaUf entitled Shih^hu 


Po 

t'ang shii-kua hd-¥ao. For this he consulted, 
more than 130 works, collecting infomiatkui 
about each article he listed. This comperitliiim 
was copied into the Imperial Manuscript Library 
(see under Chi Yim), and some errors in it are 
enumerated in the Ssu4:‘u Catalogue. Ancdher 
work of Pien Yung-}’'!! was a chronological list 
of about 6,700 painters and calligrapliers from 
the earliest times down to tlie end of the 3^Iing 
Djmasty. Under each artist there is given bio- 
graphical information drawn from varicuis 
sources, the information being ai'rariged chron- 
ologically. This work, in SO eJulm: (oS on cal- 
ligraphers and 22 on painters), entitled SMIhku 
Vang chu-mo shu-htm chi 
compiled during the years 1691-1697 while lie 
was in Fukien. It was never printed. The 
original manuscript, three chmn of wliieh are 
missing, is preserved in the National Library of 
Peiping. 

Pien Yung-yti, his father, and liis younger 
brother, Pien Yung-chi (T. 

each had a few poems reproduced in tlie antiiol- 
ogy, Hsi-ch^ao ya-mng chi (see under Tleli-pao). 
Pien Yung-yii^s daughter, Pien Shu-yliaii 
was a painter and poet 


l2/7/46a,47b;, 19/2^T/Ua, 21/3/14a; 

23/1/lb, 20/3b; 26/i/54b; 27/i6/20a; SstVtu 
113/7a; Yu Shao-suiig (see bibl. under ,An Cidi), 
Shu-hua shu4u chieh~Vi (1932) 1/I7b, 6/45a; 
Shantung thmg-chih (1911) 53 /44a; T^oiing Pao 
1925-26, p. 189; Coatag, V. und Wang, C. C., 
Maler- und SammUr-Stempei aus tier Ming- nmi 
Ch^ing-Zeit (1940).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

PO Huang Si® (T. Jan. 20, 1600“~1737, 

official, ’was a member of tlie Clhriese .Borderec! 
White Banner. In the hliiig period his ances- 
tors -emigrated to the region of Liac^-jraiig, where 
they founded the village of Po-chia ehai 
In 1621 Po's great-grandfather swore allegiance 
to the Manchus. ' His grandfather, Po Cl/eng- 
chu- followed Emperor Sliil'i-tsii into 

China and settled in Peking. Weil versed in tlie 
.Mancim language, Po Huang was at first a clerk, 
but in 1684 was' made a secretary in the Grand 
'.Secretariat. Tlieiice he was transferred suc- 
cessively to the posts of sub-archivist, secretary 
to the Court of Colonial Affairs, and assistant 
.reader in the Grand .Secretariat. In ITCH) he was 
sent.to Fukien as,. intendant of grain and post. 

■ His father died in 1703, and he returned to Pe- 
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king where lie observed the period of mourning 
until 1706 when he was sent to Shantung as in- 
tendant of the Teng-Lai-Chhng Circuit. In 
1710 he was transferred to Kweichow as in- 
tendant of the Kuei-tung Circuit, but four years 
later was promoted to the post of provincial 
judge in Kweichow. 

In 1716, when the governor of that province 
was called away on an important mission, Po 
was made acting governor, in which capacity he 
effected three reforms. The first concerned the 
method of compensation to soldiers. Normally 
soldiers were paid in grain, but since Kweichoiv 
was rocky and mountainous, grain in sufficient 
quantities could not be raised, and, because of 
difficult roads, could not easily be brought in from 
outside. Hence it became customary to pay 
the soldiers’ salaries in silver in order that they 
might buy their own grain. The wages given 
would have been adequate if they had been paid 
in the autumn, when they were due, and when the 
price of grain was lowest, but owing to the delaj^’s 
in official procedure the silver never reached the 
soldiers until the following spring when the price 
of grain was highest. This practice amounted 
to a radical cut in the soldiers’ wages. Po 
recommended that silver be advanced to them 
from the provincial treasury in the fall when the 
salaries were due, and that the amount ad- 
vanced be refunded to that treasury later. ^ The 
second reform concerned the postal system. 
There had developed among some of the prefec- 
tural officers the practice of freely- using villagers 
for the delivery of private mail. Sometimes the 
number of men pressed iiito this unauthorized 
service was two thousand a' year. As a result, 
the cultivation of the fields suffered. Ever since 
Po had been intendant of a circuit he had ob- 
served the evils of this practice, and now as 
governor was able to stamp them out. The 
third reform concerned the cultural status of 
Kweichow. Because the country was rude and 
remote, a native who passed the examinations 
and had the opportunity to leave seldom re- 
turned. The result was that there were few 
educated gentry in Kweichow. Po memorialized 
that all expatriates be forced to return to their 
native districts. At first the people at home 
thought this an imposition, but afterwards they 
realized its wisdom. 

When the governor returned Po was appointed 
(1717) lieutenant-governor of Kiangsi. Before 
lie; assumed office he went -to Jehol to^ pay his 
respects to Emperor Sheng-tsu and was at once 


Po 

elevated to the post of governor. In this capac- 
ity one of his more interesting reforms con- 
cerned the huO’hao or depreciation allow- 
ance, It was the custom that when taxes were 
collected the small pieces of silver were melted 
and recast in more convenient form for delivery 
to Peking. But during this process there was 
always some loss for which the tax collectors 
demanded allowance. The allowance they de- 
manded, however, had yearly been growing more 
and more exorbitant. Po recommended that it 
be fixed at ten percent. To revive learning 
in Kiangsi he rebuilt the Yii-chang Acad- 
emy in Nanchang, invited teachers to lecture, and 
provided many scholarships. He begged a 
plaque in the Emperor’s handwriting for the 
school, and this was graciously bestowed. In 
connection wdth his educational program he 
memorialized (1719) for permission to allow a 
larger number of men to pass the provincial 
examination in Kiangsi, and was granted an 
increase of nine men. In 1718 he memorialized 
that the Hu-k^ou customs at Hung-chfiao harbor 
be changed to the nearby harbor at Wu-chffi 
which could accommodate ten times more ships 
and was safer. In 1718 and 1719 he rebuilt the 
dike at Kao-an, the birthplace of Chu Shih 
[g. v ] — a dike whose stability was absolutely 
essential to the life of the people. In gratitude 
for his help it was thereafter called the Po Dike 
(SS*^)- Ohn Shih composed an account of 
the enterprise and its value to the neighborhood. 
Impressed by the gratitude of the people for the 
work thus accomplished, Po memorialized the 
throne that officials should be made to pay more 
attention to the construction of dikes throughout 
the land. 

In 1720, on account of his age and ill health, 
Po asked to be released from office in Kiangsi and 
to be given a less arduous post in Peking. He 
was appointed (1720) junior vice-president of the 
Board of Revenue and at the end of the same 
year was promoted to the presidency of the Board 
of War. While occupying this office he was 
much concerned with the development of a 
method for reducing the amount of unemploy- 
ment among capable military men in the prime 
of life. When Shih-tsung came to the throne 
(1722) Po was made an associate Grand Secre- 
tary. One month later (1723) he was appointed 
Grand Secretary. The same year he was named 
a director of the bureau for compiling the ^heri- 
table Records” of the reign of Sheng-tsu, and 
other literary projects. In 1725, because of ill- 
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Iieaitlij lie asked to be released from office, 
Shih-tsiing coiiseiiteci. IJiifortuiiately, however, 
Po was not to spend his old age in peace. ■ Soon 
after liis retirement tlie charge was brought that 
wliile he was go^^ernor of Kiangsi he had sought 
to buy public favor by paying, from his own 
purse, back land taxes, a deficit of about 1,300- 
tads, due from tlie merchants of four prefectures. 
He had done tins n'itlioiit asking imperial per- 
mission and without even informing the throne. 
Fiirtliermore, iie iiad falsified the reports of the' 
irierdiaiits and othei's who were supposed to have 
paid the taxes. After due deliberation Po -was. 
divested of all titles and honoi-s; but the yeai* 
after his deatli Emperor Slnli-*tsiing restored bis 
rank.'. 

An incomplete edition of Po Huang’s memorials 
was edited by Li Fu [f/. ik] wlio also wrote a liistory 
of tlie Po family whicli lie presented to Po’s son. 


[l/295/8b; 3/15/21a; 3/15/suppl.; Cha Shen-hsing 
[q, v.]j Chmg-ijeh i'ang shih hsil (S) chi l/15a for 
date of birth.] 

Rufus 0. Suter 

Fo-lo. See under Bolo. 

PU-chan-Pai. '.See under Bujantai. 
ru Sungdmg 11^0 (T. ilJE H, 

dtine 5, 1040-1715, Feb. 25, author 
of the famous collection of short stories known 
as Liao-chai chih4 and other master- 

pieces, was a native of Tzfi-clFuan, Shantung. 
His , 'ancestors, Phi-lu4iiin and Phi 

CliU“J^n served in the last two or three 

decades of the Yuan dynasty (1279-1368) as 
governors of ■ the ■ Pan-yang Route , 

present central Shantung), their official residence 
being, in Tish-cliffian, where tlieir tombs can still 
be identified. P‘a-lii-hiin, wdiose name suggests 
a non-Chinese origin, was probably a Mongol 
or came from one of the Turkish races serving 
under the Mongols. The other name, Pffi 
Chii-jen, gives the impression of belonging to a 
later generation that had more contact with the 
Chinese. It is said that when Mongol rule 
ended in Shantung (1367-68), the descendants 
of this Pffi family remained in Tafi-clFuan, hiding 
in the home of a Chinese relative by the name of 
Yang ^ and for a time pretending to be members 
of that family. Some years later they resumed 
the name Pffi. By the end of the Ming period 
the clan had become very important in the dis- 
trict, and the name of the village was changed to 
Pffi-chia chuang In 1592 Pffi Sung- 


, Pol- 
ling’s granduncle, Phi Shemg-weii 
came a chin-shih and later served as magistrate 
of Yii-tfien, Chihli. P'li Siiiig-ling’s father, 
Phi P'an (T, d. 1651), was a mer- 

chant and' a man of some learning. In 1647 he 
led his clan in a successful defense of tlieir village 
against a strong band of desperadoes that had 
taken several large cities. 

In 1658 Phi Suiig-liiig became a hski-is'ai with 
highest honors at the exaniination presided ove.r 
by >Shih Jun-chang [q. -r.], then coniniissioiier of 
education of Shantung. Thereafter* Phi took the 
provincial examination regiilarh’' but did not 
qualify for the chti-jm degree. In 1685 he 
became a salaried licentiate of tlie district school 
and in 1710 or 1711 became a senior licenti- 
ate. In 1670 lie went to Pao-yiiig, Kiangsii, 
where lie was employed as secretary to tlie magis- 
trate, Bun Hiii mm (T- ItW H. 1632- 

1686), a fellow townsman and a ddn-shih of 1661. 
In 1671 he accompanied Sun to the district of 
. Kao-yii wliere Sun served for a time as acting 
magistrate. Later in the same year Phi reiiri- 
quished liis position and returned to Tzti-clihian. 
From 1672 onward for about twenty years he 
was engaged as secretary to a wealthy friend, 
Pi Chi-yu (T. Mm H. 1623- 

1693), onetime department magistrate of Thmg- 
clioii, Kiangsu (1661-63).^ The rest of his life he 
spent in preparing for the examinations, manag- 
ing the affairs of the family , teaching in the homes 
of local gentry, and writing short stories, poems, 
songs, etc. He was a member of the local poets’ 
club, Ying-cliung shih-she, In his- 

iater 3’-ears his family fortune seems to have in- 
creased slightly, probably owing to the labors of 
his thrifty and genial wife, nee Liu #J (Jan., 
1644-1713). The two led a happy and unevent- 
ful life together, and had four sons, of whom three 
became licentiates. After his wife died, in 1713, 
Phi wrote a sketch of her life and dedicated sev- 
eral poems to her rnemor^u He died two ^^ears 
later. 

Phi Sung-ling was little known in his day, but 
gradually his fame spread over China and even- 
tually to distant lands. That fame is based pri- 
marily on his remarkable collection of short 
stories, entitled LiaO’-chai chih~i. He seems to 
have begun writing short stories early in life, 
and in 1679 wrote a preface to his collection. 
But some of the stories must have been written 
or revised after that date. These stories at- 
tracted some attention while he was still living. 
The poet and official, Wang Shih-ch^n [q. v],, was 
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one of the first to recognize them as literary- dite literary alliisioiis. His style was frequently 
masterpieces and wrote comments on some of imitated -by short story writers of the late Ching 
them. For more than six decades they circulated period. 

ill maiiiiscriptj and not until 1766 was the Liao- Since the emergencej in the second decade of 
chai cMh-i^ 16 chimin first printed. The first this century, of a new vernacular literature the 
edition was based on a manuscript in the pos- compact, allusive style of the IJm-chai chih4 is 
session of Chao Clifi-kao (T, H. no longer popular as a medium for short story 

mm, d. June 1766), prefect of Yen-chou-fu, ' writing. ■ Nevertheless the circulation of the 
Chekiang (1765-66), who, with Pao ' T5ng-po ' work is still, no doubt, considerable. In fact, 
[g. t>.], sponsored the printing. Chao died five interest in the author has recently increased 
months before the printing was finished and the owing to the discovery that lie is the writer of a 
collating and editing were done by his secretary, novel in the. vernacular wliose aiitlKirship was 
Yu Chi [g. V.]. This edition contains 431 stories formerly not established. These tunvly amthen- 
with some criticisms by Wang Shih-ehen and a ticated writings are strong in local color and, 

glossary and notes by Lii Cliaii-en (T. at the same time, forceful because they nre 

It is said that another edition appeared written in tlie language of ei'cryday life and are 

in Hunan about the same time (1765-66), not a collocation of abstruse literary allusions 

sponsored by a magistrate named Wang 3E. intelligible only with tiu' aid (»f a. dictionary. 

But Chao’s edition became the basis of hundreds This novel, entitled 

of reprintings, with virtually no change in the ijin-yiian cJirnn, in 100 chapter.^, u’as written 
text except the addition of illustrations. His is under the pseudonym, ILsi-('.1iou-slicng 
also the text from which selected stories were The earliest known printed e<Iiiion is dated 1870. 
translated, into several languages — English, Ger- It treats the theme of family relations — the clnef 
man, Japanese, and Russian. The English characters being a shrew and a lienpecked hus- 
translatioii, by Herbert A. Giles, entitled Strange band. A number of the stories in tlie Liao-clmi 
Stories from a Chinese Studio (1908), is by far chih4 treated similar themes witli a like moral 
the largest selection, containing 164 stories. A purpose. Owing to the fact tliat the novel con- 
Manchu translation, by Jakdan +1-^* (T. tains these and other similarities in thought to 

^■^), entitled Man-Han ho-pi known writings of Phi; because it contains 

Liao-chai cMh4, 24 chiian, printed in 1848, com colloquialisms peculiar to Tzil-clduaii (Poll’s 
tains 128 stories. The Japanese version, by home); and moreover bears indications that the 
Tanaka Kotard forms the twelfth writer lived in that place early in the Khing-hsi 

volume of the series, Shina period; it was postulated by Hii Shih (see under 

bungaku taikan (1926), and contains 34 items Tshii Shu) that Phi was the author. A puiictii- 
witli supplements. Recently, stories not appear- ated edition of the novel, published in 1933, lias 
ing in Chao’s edition of the Liao-chai chih4 have expositions of this problem by various waiters 
been culled from old manuscripts and printed, wdio apparently agree with this conclusion. 
There are several such collections; the largest, Meanwhile interest in the life and writings of 
containing 56 items, was edited by Liu Chieh- Phi Sung-iing continues unabated, cliiefiy owing 
phng mm^ under the title Liao-chai chih4 to the discovery of hitherto unknown manuscript 
we%-k4n kao and printed in 1936. versions of his works. With, the exception of the 

The Liao-chai chih4 is a collection of short Liao-chai chih4 and the novel just mentioned, 
stories and legends, usually attributed to actual all the works now attributed to Iiim appear in 
localities, sometimes with a basis in fact. There the colieetion, Liao-chai ch'nan-chi i^M), 2 
is a moral implicit in many of the stories, namely volumes, printed in 1936. It includes the fol- 
that evil doers are eventually punished and that lowing items: essays wen-chi), 2 chimr, 

the kind-hearted are repaid for their good deeds, poems (^.^ shih-cki), 2 c/ma?? ; poems in irregii- 
In most of them foxes and spirits are personified, iar meter (^^ tz%-rM), 1 chvan; and 18 stories 
usually as female characters. They differ little told in rhyme, with folk songs (^^ ku4z% 
in this respect from the stories of the T'ang and and ffi® li-ch>u), some of these in dramatic 
Sung periods, but in construction P'u often sur- form. The Liao-chai cNiian-cki contains also a 
passed his predecessors. The popularity of the nien-p'u of P‘u Simg-ling compiled by Lu Ta- 
Lmo-c/iaf is due chiefly to his semi-poetical huang co-editor of the collection; 

style, his careful choice of words, and his recon- supplementary biographical and bibliographical 
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information; and a list of local expressions, in- 
cluding slang, , with elucidations. ^ 

[Lu Ta-huang, P'u 

ch^iian hsien-sM'tig .nien-p‘ti and other articles in 
the Liao-chai ch^uun-chi (1936); Hu Shih and 
others, articles printed in the 1933 edition of the 
Esing-skih yin-yuan chiian; T^oung Pao (1909), p. 
722, ihid (1932) p. 266; Giles, H. A., A History of 
Chinese ^ Literature (1901), pp. 337-65; Grube, W., 
Geschichte der chinesiscken Litieraiur (1902), pp. 
451-59; Tzfi-ch‘mn hsien-chih (1920) passim.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

s 

SABSU, d. ca. 1700, general, was a mem- 

ber of the Fuca clan and belonged to the Manchu 
Bordered Yellow Banner. In the days of his 
grandfather his family joined the forces of 
Nurhaci [g. v.] and settled in Uia (Kirin 
City). Sabsu was brought up in Uia where he 
served in the garrison as colonel. In 1677 a 
commission was sent from Peking to locate the 
highest peak of Ch^ang-pai shan (known 

to Westerners as Long White Mountain) where, 
according to legend, the ancestors of the Aisin 
Gioro family originated. When the members of 
the commission, headed by Umene (d. 

1690), came to Uia they asked Bahai [g. t;.], then 
military governor, for a guide, Sabsu was 
selected and was dispatched with 200 men. 
Setting out on July 2, 1677, the commissioners 
took a southeastern course along the bank of the 
Sungari Eiver. On July 10 they left the river, 
and after journeying five days eastward through 
thick forests, reached a lofty plateau on which 
there was a lake. After paying their respects to 
the place, they started back on the 17th and 
arrived at Uia fifteen days later. Reaching 
Peking in September, they reported to Emperor 
Sheng-tsu on their expedition, giving detailed 
accounts of the natural phenomena and the fauna 
they encountered. Thereafter Ch'ang-pai shan 
became a sacred peak to which sacrifices were 
offered twice a year. For his part in the expedi- 
tion Sabsu was promoted in 1678 to be military 
deputy lieutenant-governor of Ninguta. 

After their defeat by Sarhfida [g. y.] in 1658 
the Russians resumed their activities on the 
Amur River and in 1669 a group of fugitives from 
justice built Fort Albazin (also known as Yaksa 
In 1671 these fugitives were par- 
doned by Moscow and in the ensuing years the 


fort grew to be a town with some three thousand 
•acres of land under cultivation. The Court at 
Peking was aware of these activities, but was 
unable to take steps against them because it was 
then engaged in the suppression of the rebellion 
of Wu San-kuei [g. z;.] in South China. When 
that task was completed Emperor Sheng-tsu 
turned his attention to the northeast. In 1682 
Sabsu accompanied two generals, Langtan and 
Pengcun [gg. e^.], to spy out the Russian situation. 
In their report they recommended forceful 
measures. Hence early in 1683 Sabsu was or- 
dered to build on the lower Amur two wooden 
stockades, one at Heilungkiang (near the present 
site of Aigiiri) and another at Kumarsk. A num- 
ber of Russians who sailed down the Amur were 
captured at the mouth of the tributary known as 
Dzeya and some of these later aided Sabsu as 
messengers. Later in the same year Sabsu was 
made military governor of Heilungkiang, an 
office specially created to deal with the Russian 
situation; but for two years he hesitated to molest 
the intruders. Severely reprimanded in 1685 
for his excuses and procrastination, he decided, 
after being reinforced by Chinese soldiers under 
Pengcun, Lin Hsing-chu and Ho Yu (for both 
see under Pengcun), to attack. His troops 
reached Albazin in June 1685 and, after demon- 
strating his determination to attack, the Russians 
abandoned hope of resistance. About 600 of 
them were permitted to leave the fort, un- 
molested; the barricades were demolished, and 
the Chinese forces returned to Heilungkiang for 
the winter. Sabsu was rewarded and ordered 
to transfer his headquarters to Mergen (present 
Nun-chiang). In October 1685 the Russians 
under Aleksiei Tolbuzin and Afanasii Beiton 
reappeared in Albazin and began rebuilding 
barricades and strengthening their defenses. 
Sabsu immediately made preparations for a 
second expedition. In July 1686 he again 
reached Albazin and surrounded the fort. The 
siege lasted four months with serious losses to 
the Russians. Meanwhile two Russian agents, 
Nikifor Veniukov and Ivan Favorov, reached 
Peking and succeeded in getting Emperor 
Sheng-tsu^s consent to a peace conference to 
settle the boundary and other disputes. In 
November Sabsu was ordered to raise the siege, 
and when it was learned that a Russian High 
Ambassador, Fedor Aleksievich Golovin, w^as 
nearing the Mongolian border, Sabsu was ordered 
to return to Mergen. In August 1689 the con- 
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Sabsu 

fereiice took place at Nerdiinsk (see under Song- 
go tu), and Sabsu commanded the .guard of 1,500 
men that accompanied the Chinese envoys. In 
accordance with the terms of the treaty Aibazia 
was destroyed and the region on the Siberian side 
of the Amur River was ceded to China, at least 
nominally, until the Treaty of Tientsin in 1858 
(see under I-shan). 

Thirty-one Russians who were captured in 
1683, together with one Russian refugee who 
had come to Peking in 1648 and several others 
who came to Peking in 1668, were organized into 
half a company under the Mancliu Bordered 
Yellow Banner (see under Maci). Seventy 
more were added in the years 1684 and 1685. 
In the latter year a full company was created. 
Some of them served in Sabsu ’s aririy and were 
given official ranks. They were assigned a place 
of residence in the northeast corner of Peking 
and intermarried with Chinese and Manchus. 
Their descendants have by now lost nearly all 
their European characteristics. They were al- 
lowed to retain their Greek Orthodox faith, and 
their church in Peking was, after 1727, presided 
over by priests sent from Russia (see under Tuli- 
§en). Prior to that time priests had come from 
Siberia. 

In the campaign against Galdan [q. v] in 1696 
(see under Fiyanggt), Sabsu commanded the 
eastern route army, composed of native Manchu 
soldiers, to guard the western borders of Man- 
churia against a possible eastward thrust of 
Galdan’s forces from Mongolia. Since Galdan 
boasted of an alliance with the Russians (see 
under Songgotu) it is possible that Sabsu’s army 
was stationed there to frustrate any attempt of 
Galdan to join the Russians at Nerchinsk. , At 
all events Galdan was defeated by Fiyanggh 
and Sun Ssh-k'o [gg. i;.], and Sabsu was ordered 
to return to Mergen. 

As the first military governor of Heilungkiang, 
Sabsu established schools for the natives and 
preserved order among them. When Emperor 
Sheng-tsu made his tour of Manchuria in 1698 
he granted him the hereditary rank of the sixth 
class (ChHng-ch^^ tu-yu). It was during this tour 
however that the Emperor was displeased with 
him for his excessive friendliness with the Im- 
perial Bodyguard and others in the Emperor's 
favor. The Emperor also w^as displeased with 
him for neglecting to cultivate the farms that 
had been started by Ts^ai Yii-jung [q, v,] and for 
attempting to conceal this negligence by reporting 
a famine in 1700. In the following year Sabsu 


Salmliyeii 

was deprived of his . hereditary rank and reduced 
to a captain. Later he was made a junior 
assistant chamberlain of the Imperial Body- 
guard, but died soon after. 


[1/286 /3b; 3/278/la; 4/115/lOb, 34/I39/15a; 
ting Lo<¥a fang4ueh and other titles in Shuo- 
fang pei sMng, edited by Ho Gh1ii-t‘ao [g. r.]; 
Alexis Krause, Russia -m Asm (1899), pp. 31-42; 
Bredon, Juliet, Peking .(1922), pp, 40-42, 482-89; 
Heilungkiang chih-kao X^^):, 1933, chuan 30, 34, 
supplement 2/53a™60a; Ta-ChHng 

huUien /m . (.1811),.„9I/18b; Fing 

ChMng-pai shan chi in Hsueh4iai lei^pien, com- 
piled by Tshio Jung [g. ??.].; Couliog, Encyclopaedia 
Sinica, p. 490; contemporary Chinese scroll maps 
in,, the Library of Congress picturing the fort of 
Aigun.and the siege of Albazin; . Golden, F. ,A., 
Russian Expansion on the Pacific, ISJl-lSSO 
(1914), pp, ,50-56; see , bibliography under 
Songgotu.] 

Fang, Chao- Y iNG 

SAHALIYEN d. 1636, age 33 (sul), 

w’as a member of the Imperial Family, and the 
third son of Dalian [g, v .] . Possessed of an educa- 
tion rather above the average, he began his mili- 
tary career by taking part in the 1625 and 1626 
campaigns against Mongol tribes — the Chahar, 
the Barin, and the Jarut — for which in the latter 
year he was promoted to the rank of beile. In 
1627 he was wounded at T^a-shan Avhile fighting 
the Chinese in the attempt to capture the cities 
of Chin-chou and Ning-ytian. Two years later 
he was one of the leading spirits in the expedition 
which penetrated China from Mongolia; and 
after the capture of Yung-pfing on February 15, 
1630, he shared with ' Jirgalang '[g.. t;.] the .task of 
holding ^ , the , city. ^ : Shortly, afterwards Amin 
[g. ^.], was .sent to relieve, them and Sahaliyen' 
returned to Sheng-cliing.. (Mukden), the 'capital, 
where in the following year he was placed in 
charge of the Ministry of Rites in the newdy 
organized government. For the next five years, 
while carrying on the duties of his office, he was 
intermittently active in the war against the Ming 
in Shansi. At the beginning of 1636 he fell 
suddenly ill, and died four months later. He was 
pcDsthumously given the title of Ying chhn-wang 
in 1671 the name of I During 
the Chhen-iung period, in 1754, he was given a 
place in the Temple of Eminent Princes at 
Shcng-ching. His second son, Lekedehim [q, v,], 


, Sarliuda , 

was the foiiiicler of a secoiici-ciass princedom with 
rights of perpetual inheritance. 


[l/222/13b; 2/2/37a; S/'i'T/Ga; 34/122/la.] 

Gbobgb a. Kennedy 

SA-pu-sii. See under Sabsu. 

SARHUBA 1599-1659, general, 

came from, a Guwalgiya clan of the Suwan 
tribe of Hurlia He and his father 

joined Kurliari [(]. r.j and were assigned to the 
Maiiehu llot'dered lllue Banner. He served in 
most of the campaigns against the Ming troops 
and was twice sent to Heilungkiang to conquer 
native tribes. As a commandant of the vanguard 
division, he followexi Dorgoii [q. t*.] to Peking in 
1644 and pursued Li Tzil-cideng [g. r.] to Thmg- 
kiian, Shensi. After a few years of fighting in 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Shantung, and Kiangsi, he 
was raised to deputy lieutenant-general of the 
Manchu Bordered Blue Banner and was given 
the hereditary rank of baron (:^) of the first 
class. In 1652 he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the garrison troops at Ninguta, near the 
ancestral home of the imperial family, and in 
1653 was raised to tlie rank of lieutenant-general. 

In that year (1653) the Russian explorer of the 
Amur River, Erofei Pavlovicli Khabarov (d. 
after 1667), was recalled to Moscow and the 
command of his forces, numbering a few liun- 
dred, and tlie task of collecting tribute from the 
natives of that region were entrusted to Onufril 
Stepanov. The latter descended the Amur in 
1654, plundering as he went, and advanced to 
the Sungari region where he defeated Haise 
an ofiicer who had been sent from the Nin- 
guta garrison to check the Russian advance. 
Haise was executed for this disgrace. Stepanov 
retraced his way up the Amur and built the fort, 
Kumarsk (Hu-ma Minggadari [q. v,] 

was then sent by the Chfing Court to Kumarsk, 
but his apparently victorious attack on the fort 
in 1655 yielded no permanent success. In 1658 
Sarhfida, with some forty-five boats and a num- 
ber of firearms, intercepted Stepanov’s men where 
they were plundering, near the junction of the 
Amur and the Sungari, Stepanov was killed 
and most of the Russian forces were either killed 
or captured. This battle left the Amur region 
cle.ar of large bands of Russians until Fort Al- 
bazin was built in 1669 (see un^er Sabsu). 
Sarhfida died a year after the battle, at the age 
of sixty-one (sui) and was canonized as Hsiang- 


Seag-ko-lin-cli^iii 

cliuang M- The hereditarj' rank descended 
to his eldest son, Bahai [g. ic], who was appointed 
his successor as cominaiider of the Ninguta 

garrison. 


[3/267/la; P'mgding Lo-chUi fang-lueh (see under 
Ho. Ch‘iu-t‘ao) l/3a; Raveiistein, E. G., The 
Russiane on the Amur (1S61), pp. 28-32; Vladimir 
(Zenone Volpicelli), Russia on the Pacific and the 
Siberian Railway (1899), pp. 127-132.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

S]lNG-ko-lin-ch‘in d. May, 19, 1S65, 

popularly known as Seng-wjiiig the Mongol 
prince who fought against the British and .Freiic,Ii 
forces dining the years 1858-60, was a .member of 
the Borjigit clan and the .house of the Korchin 
princes. Tlie Korchins were tlie first of tlie Inner 
Mongolians to recognize the suzerainit;y of the 
IMancIms (1624), and consequently their chiefs 
were favored by the Chfiiig emperors tliroiiglioiit 
the dynasty. In 1650 one of the Korchin chiefs, 
Janggiiun (d. 1664), wns elevated to a 

princedom of the second degree (^D with 
rights of perpetual inheritance. In 1825 the 
ninth prince (see under Yung-yen) died leaving 
no son; and Seng-ko-lin-clvin, son of the prince’s 
cousin, was appiointed his heir. As a IMongol 
prince, Seng-ko-lin-clifin enjoyed many extra- 
ordinary honors, including certain privileges 
due only to a prince of the blood. In 1834 he 
was made a chamberlain of the Imperial Body- 
guard and thereafter served several terms as 
lieutenant-general of one or another of the Ban- 
ners. 

In 1853, when the Taipings took Nanking and 
made it their capital, a detachment of soldiers 
under the command of Lin Feng-hsiang [g. v.] was 
sent to invade North China. Seng-ko-Iin-chfin 
won Ills first military recognition by engaging the 
Taipings at Tu-Iiu'-chtm, twenty-four miles 
southwest of Tientsin. The following year lie 
pursued tlie insurgents in their retreat to licn- 
chen where Lin Feng-hsiang was captured and 
executed, early in March 1855. Remnants of 
the Taipings, led by Li K'ai-fang (see under Lin 
Feng-hsiang), escaped from Lien-clien to Kao- 
t^ang-chou, Shantung, where later in the same 
year (1855) they also were annihilated by Seiig- 
ko-lin-chfin’s forces. Thus the northern e.x- 
pedition of the Taipings was a complete failure. 
For his exploits in this connection, Semg-ko-Iin- 
chfin was first raised to a prince of the first degree 
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Seng-kO”liii-ch/in ■ 

(Si) with the designation Bodol gatai 

and later the right of perpetual 'inheritaiice 
was attached to that princedom. On liis return 
to Peking he was given ti grand recei^tioii to cele- 
}:)rate the victory. An eider brother was made a 
prince of the sixth degree. , 

The so-called ^ ‘'Arrow War/’ whieli began in 
Canton (see under Yeh Ming-ch‘en), extended 
to the Nortli wlien on May 20y 1858 tlie British 
and French Allied fleet occupied the Taku forts. 
Seng-ko-liii-ch‘iii was at once dispatclied to 
Tuiigcbow to direct tlie defenses along the' Pai 
River from Tientsin to Peking. In the meantime 
a treaty of peace was signed in Tientsin (see 
under Kuei-liaiig). After the withdra.wal of the 
Allied fleet from North Chinas Seng-kn-]in-eh‘in 
directed a hasty construction of defenses at 
Taku, reinforcing tlie forts and blockading the 
river ]:>assage. Thus vlien tlie Biitish and 
French ministers, iiitending to exchange the 
ratified treaties, arrived at Taku with a consider- 
able naYLil escort, tliey were barred from enter- 
ing the Pai River. On June 24, 1859 they tried 
to force their way tiiroiigh but were repulsed with 
heavy losses, tleaidened by the victory, the 
Court at Peking entrusted Seng-ko-lin-ch‘in with 
tlie defense of Taku against further attacks. 
But as he concentrated for the defense the Allied 
forces landed (August 1, 1860) at Pei tang, a 
srnrdl port northeast of Taku, and forced Seng- 
ko-liii-ch‘in to withdraw to Tungchow. He was 
defeated at Pa-li-ch‘iao on September 21, and 
the next day the Emperor left the Summer Palace 
(Yiian-ining Ytian) for JehoL Thereafter Seng- 
ko-liii-elvin was unable, with his remnant forces, 
to engage in another battle. Finally the Allied 
troops entered Peking (October 13), the Yliaii- 
ming Ylian was destroyed (October IS-'IO) and 
peace treaties were signed a few days later (see 
under I-hsiii). 

After the defeat at Pa-li-ch‘iao, Semg-ko-lin- 
ch‘in was deprived of his rank and titles, but was 
enti'iisted with the suppression of bandits in the 
neighborhood of Peking. Soon after the treaties 
of peace were concludeil he was again made a 
}3rince of the second degree and given other 
honors. He was then ordered to proceed to 
Shantung to suppress the Nien Fei who 

since 1851 had spread carnage in the provinces 
of Shantung, Honan, Anhwei, Hupeh, and Chihli, 
frequently operating in connection with the Tai- 
pings. From the winter of 1860 to the end of 1862 
he fought against the Nien Fei chiefly in Slmn- 


Seng“ko4iiiH?l:k;!i:i 

tung, and won iiiauy battles, ronsequcidly, 
ill 1862, his princedom of the first degrc‘e was 
restored to him. In tlie spring of 1863 he (ton- 
quered. them in northwestern Anhwei whfUT‘ he 
captured and executed the Nien chief, CTang 
Lo-hsing ^ who had mariiudctl tlie 

tryside for more than ten yeai's. For this vi<*tf)ry 
tlie rights of perpetual inheritance wctc restored 
to his princedom. After several nimiths lie 
killed (1863) another important Nien cFief, 

■ Miao P‘ei-lin wiio was a hslu-is'ai and 

formerly an officer of the militia. After acting 
for some time as one of tli(‘ headers of the Nien 
rebels, Aiiao had yieldeil to tlicygoveriimeiit forca^s 
and was made an intendant. While maintaining 
secret (mnnections witli the Taiping> lu* l^ad be- 
trayed the valiant Tai])ing l<‘ad(a‘, Chh‘-n Yii- 
eldeng [q. r.]. Finally lie had again become a 
Nien rebel and fought agtdnst the g(»vernment 
forces at Sliou-chou and I /mdmai-kuan iii 
northern Anhwei. He is said to have Isad at 
one time a million followers. 

Though these two Nien eliiefs were exter- 
minated by Seng-ko-iin-ch‘in, their forces were 
still strong under the leadership of CTiang Tsung- 
yii (nephew of Chang Lo-hsing), Niu 

Hung and others. Seng-ko-lin-ch‘in pur- 

sued tliem over the borders of Anhwei, Honan, 
Hupeh and also parts of Shantung, recovering 
several cities and killing some of the leading 
rebels. In 1864 an additional princedom of the 

■ third degree was given to lii,m.. In 1865 lie 
pursued the bandits from Honan to Sliaritung, 
marching more tlian one hiindi'ed li a day for 
over a month.- Greatly fatigued, S6ng-ko-lin- 
ch‘in was ambushed by the bandits and killed 
at a place fifteen li northwest of Ts‘ao-ch.oii, 
Shantung. Several otlier high officials lost their 
lives in the same engagement. He was canon- 
ized as Chung and his name was celebrated 
in the Imperial Ancestral Hall — Tsereng [g. ik] 

■ being the only other Mongol to be so honored. 

S6ng-ko-Im-ch‘in was also celebrated in the 
Temple for Zealots of the Dynasty and his por- 
trait w^as hung in the Tzil-kuang ko (see under 
Chao-hui). His princedom of the first degree 
was inherited by his son and the princedom of the 
third degree was inherited by a grandson. x\n 
additional princedom of the sixth degree was 
given to another of his grandsons. A vSpecial 
temple, known as Hsien-chung tz‘ti was 

erected in his honor in Peking. 

After the death of S6ng-ko-lin-ch‘in the task of 


Shang Shang 

fighting the Nien rebels was first entrusted to his father in Liaotung, but when he failed to 

Tseng Kuo-fan and later to Li Hung-chang [qq. return, after an absence of more than two years, 

V.]. The rebels were finally suppressed in 1868. he was condemned as disloyal and was deprived 

— ^ — — — . of official position. He died in 1696. 

[l/215/8b; 1/410/la; 2/45/la; 8/16 Ji/ia; Hsmnsr- Shang Chih-hsiao is considered to have been 
ihm cMk, chuan 14 (see bibl. under Ts^ng Kuo- the second recipient of the hereditary title of 

fan); Chimg-km chm-pai-nien shih tzu4iao chHi- prince which had been conferred on liis father, 

pfew (see under Li Hsiii-ch‘eng); I-hsin [q. v.], Shang K^o-hsi. In 1674 he was appointed to 

Chiao~pHng nien-fei fang4ueh; Leavenworth, succeed to the title in place of his dissolute elder 

Charles, S., The Arrow Ifar with China (London, brother; but fearing the latter, he did not assume 

1901); Woolseley, G. J., Narrative of the War full powers, letting the control of the princedom 

with Chma in 1860 ilS62).] remain in the hands of his father. 


Teng Ssu-yu 

SHA-er-hu-ta. See under Sarhtlda. 

SHANG Chih-hsiao d. 1696, age 57 

(sm), was the third son of Shang Kffi-hsi [(?. v]. 
His childhood was spent with his father in 
Kwangtung, where the latter ruled as an inde- 
pendent prince, and where in 1674 Shang Chih- 
hsiao received a commission as general in the 
frontier army. Sent by his father to check the 
spread of the San-fan Hebellion (see under Wu 
San-kuei) into Kwangtung, he won several 
victories over the enemy and was rewarded by 
the Emperor in 1675 with the title, Pdng-nan 
Ta Chiang-chun or Generalissimo 

who Pacifies the South. After an ineffectual 
siege of Ch^ao-chou lasting more than a year he 
was defeated by the rebel commander, Liu Chin- 
chung who was assisted by Cheng 

Ching, son of the famous Ch^ng Ch^^ng-kung 
[qq. t;.]. He retired to Hui-chou, but was soon 
forced to leave because his elder brother, Shang 


[l/240/13a; 2/5/32b; 3/276 /5a; 11/8/lOa.] 

George A. Kennedy 

SHANG Chih-hsin d. 1680/ age 45 

(sm), was the second son of Shang K^o-hsi [^. t».] 
Through the early death of his elder brother lie 
became heir, and in 1654, at the age of nineteen 
(sm), was sent to Court to be in attendance on 
Emperor Shih-tsu. The latter treated him with 
honor out of regard for the services of his father, 
and ordered that in matters of Court etiquette 
he should be considered to have the rank of duke. 
Similar consideration was shown him by Emperor 
Sheng-tsu. In 1671, at the request of his father 
who was ailing in health, Shang Chih-hsin was 
sent to Kwangtung to take charge of military 
affairs under his father’s direction. He turned 
out to be licentious and cruel, established a 
separate palace for himself, and acted in general 
with entire independence. During his drunken 
rages, he is said to have killed servants for amiise- 


Chih-hsin [q. t;.], had joined forces with the ment or to supply food for the large pack of dogs 
rebels. In 1677, after the latter had reaffirmed that he kept. In 1673 his father, reduced to 

his loyalty to the government, Shang Chih-hsiao desperation, petitioned the Emperor for per- 

went to Peking and was given a seat on the su- mission to retire and leave his son in charge, 

preme military council. In order to wipe out the Although intended as a strategic move to compel 

shame of his former losses in Kwangtung he asked action against his son, the proposal was accepted, 
to be sent with 3,000 recruits against the rebels and preparations were made to retire at the same 



who were still strongly entrenched in southern 
China. He received a commission as Hsiian-i 
Chiang-chiin (General who Propa- 

gates Righteousness), and then went with the 
forces of Labu [q. v.] into Kiangsi. Here he was 
active from 1678 to 1680, returning in the latter 
year to Peking. When the death sentence was 
meted out to his brother, Shang Chih-hsin, in 
the winter of that year, it was suggested that he 
be included in the general punishment; but by 
command of the Emperor he was pardoned and 
resumed his seat on the council. In 1681 he 
received permission to attend to the burial of 


time other powerful independent princes of the 
South. Before Shang K'o-hsi had left Kwang- 
tung the rebellion of Wu San-kuei [g. z;.] began, 
the latter being joined by*Keng Ching-chung 
[^. V.] in Fukien. 

When one of the subordinate generals who was 
stationed at Ch'ao-chou went over to the rebels 
in 1674, Shang Chih-hsiao [q. y.], third son of 
Shang K‘o-hsi, was sent to restore order. Shang 
Chih-hsin, who accompanied him, was irked 
at receiving a commission inferior to that of his 
younger brother. Two years later, when the 
rebellious forces pressed on Kwangtung from 


f 


Shang 


Shang 

both sides, Shang Chih-hsin decided to join 
them and accepted from Wii San-kiiei the' title 
of Prince Fu-te When, however, 

Wu began to make appointments to important 
positions in Kwangtung, Shang Chih-hsin re- 
gretted having joined the rebellion and re- 
opened negotiations with the government forces 
in Kiangsi. His allegiance was accepted, his 
succession to the rank of prince was confirmed, 
and by the end of 1677 the province of Kwang- 
tung had been recovered. Shang Chih-hsin 
refused thereafter to engage in further opera- 
tions against the rebels, ignoring ail the orders 
sent to him by the government. Not until 
after the death of Wu San-kuei, in 1678, did he 
agree to undertake a campaign into Kwangsi. 
Meanwhile the younger brother, Shang Chih- 
hsiao, attempted to persuade the government 
to take from Shang Chih-hsin the title of prince. 
To this end he sent a number of reports to 
Peking, detailing the latter's wickedness and 
accusing him of plotting another rebellion. In 
the spring of 1680, just as Shang Chih-hsin had 
taken the cityofWu-hsuan in northern Kwangsi, 
orders arrived for his arrest and transportation 
to the capital for trial. He was taken as far as 
Canton where he tried to get revenge on one of 
the principal informers against him by causing 
his assassination. When this was reported to 
the Emperor an order was issued on September 
20 for his immediate death. He was permitted 
to commit suicide. 

Three of his brothers and several of his asso- 
ciates were executed. The princedom of Phiig- 
nan Wang which had been held by 

Shang K^o-hsi before him, was abolished. 


[l/480/13b; 2/80 /25a, PHng-nan Ching ChHn- 
wang Shang K‘o-hsi shih^shih is (see bibliogra- 
phy under Shang K^o-hsi); Haenisch, E., T'oung 
Pao, 1913, p. 94.] 

George A. Kennedy 

SHANG KVhsi d, 1676, age 73 (sm), 

was a native of Liaotung. His fathei was killed 
in battle while serving as a major in the Ming 
armies. In 1630 Shang K^o-hsi was stationed 
on Pd-tao, an island off the mouth of the Yalu 
River to which large numbers of Ming soldiers 
had retired after being driven from Liaotung 
by the Manchus (see under Mao Wen-lung). 
During the revolt of K^ung Yu-te [g. 2^.] Shang 
remained on the Ming side, but in 1633 he made 
overtures to the Manchus, and in the following 


year formally joined forces-. with the,m. -He was 
made a, brigade-general by the latter, and 'with, 
his Chinese soldiers, now organized as the 
^■^Heaven Assisted Array”' was se.nt 

to garrison Hai-chou, south of Liaoyang. .After 
a few skirmishes with Ming troops,, he was' in 
1636 given the title. ^.^'Wisely-obedient Prince” 
and for the next seven years his array 
played an important part in the Manchii ad- 
vance into China. In 1644 he joined in the 
westward pursuit of Li Tzh-chteng r|, return- 
ing in the following year to his former post at 
Hai-chou. When the Manchii government in 
1646 undertook the task of conquering the 
resisting Ming forces in the southwest, Sliang 
K^o-hsi was sent with Khing Yu-te and others 
on the expedition. In 1647 he took part in the 
annihilation of one of the Ming armies near 
Hsiang-t^an and went to the relief of Kilei- 
yang — both in Hunan. 

After Hunan had been cleared of Ming troops, 
Shang returned to Peking w^here in 1649 he was 
given the title of “Prince who Pacifies the 
South” (^|g3E), and was sent to carry the war 
into Kwangtung. After his departure he be- 
came involved in the same scandal that resulted 
in the suicide of his associate, K6ng Chung- 
ming [q, v.]^ but extricated himself by payment 
of a fine. He marched into Kwangtung, drove 
the Ming Prince of Kiiei westward (see under 
Chu Yu-lang) and during the year 1650 suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself at Canton whence 
he gradually extended his authority throughout 
the province. In 1652 a counter-attack by 
Ming forces overwhelmed his colleague, K^ung 
Yu-te, who was in the neighboring province of 
Kwangsi, and by 1654 the threat of the Ming 
armies under Li Ting-kuo [g. p.] became so 
strong that Shang K^o-hsi and his associate, 
Keng Chi-mao [q. appealed to Peking for 
help. For the next few^ years there was heavy 
fighting, but in 1656 the Prince of Kuei and his 
supporters retreated westward to Yunnan, 
leaving Kwangtung free from danger of attack. 
In 1660, by the transfer of Keng Chi-mao to 
Fukien, Shang KVhsi was left in full control of 
Kwangtung province. For several years he 
had difficulties with the Tanka or 
a group of aborigines who lived on boats and, 
like Cheng Ch^eng-kimg [g. r.] farther north, 
carried on piratical expeditions under the guise 
of a movement to restore the Ming dynasty. 
But, apart from this, he held the province se- 
curely under his control. In 1671, on the plea 
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of illness, he requested that his son, Shang Ghih- 
hsiii [q. then in government service in Peking, 
be dispatched to take temporary charge of his 
affairs. Two years later, he asked permission 
to retire to his old liome in Liaotung, being 
ti'ieii, lie said, over seventy (std). 

Tlie gTanting of this request precipitated the 
San-fan Rebellion, the most serious revolt which 
the IManchus had to face early in their rule. 
The government not only approved of his 
retirement, but made plans to bring the adminis- 
tration of Kwangtung under the control of the 
central authorities. Though this step was 
a:ppareiitly agreeable ' to Shang K^o-hsi, it was 
strongly resented by the neighboring dictators, 
Wii San-kuei [q, a.] in Yunnan, and Keng Ching- 
cliiiiig [q, ik] in Fukien. When they saw the 
probability of their own respective empires 
being similarly taken over by the central govern- 
ment, they decided to rebel. Meanwhile Shang 
K‘o4isi had recognized the tyrannical character of 
his son, Shang Chih-hsin, and had petitioned the 
emperor to nominate in his stead a younger son, 
Shang Ghih-hsiao [q. as heir to the rank of 
prince. This was done in 1674. Shang K^o-hsi 
remained loyal to the Manchu ruler, though the 
rebellion continued to grow around him. At the 
beginning of 1676 the forces of Keng Ghing-chung 
took Cldao-chou on tlie eastern border of Kwang- 
tung, and those of Wu San-kuei penetrated the 
province from the west as far as Ghao-chhng, 
wliile Sliang Chih-hsin, disgruntled over his loss 
of a title, communicated with the rebels from 
witliim Shortly tiiefealter the son went to the 
length of putting his father under arrest, with 
the aim of forcing liim to join the rebels. Shang 
K^o-hsi, who was eoiifiiied to his bed, tried to 
coimnit suicide, xilthough he did not succeed 
ill tins, his illness was aggravated to such an 
(‘xtent that he died in the latter part of 1676. 
lie was granted the ]>osthiunous name Ghing ^ 
and in 1681 lus remains were taken back to 
llai-chou, where they were interred with appro- 
priate honors. 

Shang K‘o-lisi had twenty-three sons. Of 
tbose wIk.) followed military careers, ten rose to 
tlie rank of lieutenant-general, and another to 
the rank of general. Three sons became privj^- 
couaciliors. Nine of Sluing K‘o-lisi’s grandsons 
and great-grandsons were captains in the Banner 
organization, and nine held civil posts of the 
rank oi district magistrate or higher. 


P'ing-nan Ching Ch^in-imng 
Shang KU)disi shih-shih ts^e in Shih 

Ikio ts‘iing-k'an (1924); Haenisch, E., T^oung Pm, 
1913, p. 95; Ming-Ck^mg shih-Uao (see under Hung 
Ch‘eog-ch‘oii).] 

George A. Kennedy 

SHAO Ch‘ang-h6ng (T. H. 

wpgoiA), Aug. 24, 1637-1704, Dec. 18 , man 
of letters, was a native of Wu-chiii, Kiangsu. 
He became a hsiu-is^ai at the early age of ten 
(sm). Some fifteen years later (in 1662) he was 
debarred from taking further examinations be- 
cause he failed to pay taxes which had fallen in 
arrears (see under Yeh Faiig-ai). Thereafter he 
devoted himself to forms of literature not required 
in the examinations. Before many years he 
achieved fame both as a poet and as an essayist. 
In 1673 he took part in the compilation of the 
history of his native place. He was in Peking at 
the time of the po^hsileh Ivmig-tz^ examination of 
1679 (see under P^eiig Sim-yu), and although he 
was not one of the competitors, the occasion 
afforded him an opportunity to make the ac- 
quaintance of many scholars. In 1684, with the 
help of his official friends, he was ailow^ed to 
compete in the provincial examination in Peking, 
Failing, however, to pass, he gave up hope for 
an official career. Thereafter he traveled ex- 
tensively. 

tie gained the friendship of Sung Lao [q. «;.] 
when the latter was in' Huang-chou in 1664-69; 
and when Sung Lao became governor of Kiangsu 
in 1692 Shao was invited to be his private secre- 
tary. While serving in this capacity he compiled 
the ^ Er-chia shih-c¥ao, in 20 chumi — 

an antlioiogy of the poems of Wang Shih-chen 
[g. v ] and Sung Lao. In 1699 he edited for the 
latter the Shih dmi Su shih (see under Sung Lao). 
His own collected works, Shao 

Tztidmang ch^iian-chi (also known as 
Chdng-men chi), consist of three parts: the 
Ch^ing-mm hi kao (^5^), in 16 chilan, written 
before 1678; the ChHrtg^mcn lii (IS) kao, in 6 
chiian, written during the years 1679-1691; and 
the CJPing-mbi sMng (|^) kao, in 8 chilan, 
W’ritten after 1692. This work, in its complete 
form, was first printed in 1700 and wns reprinted 
in the Ch^ang-chou hsien~che 

i-sfm of 1897. It received notice in the Imperial 
Catalog, but was not copied into the SsiidPu 
Manuscript Library. 


Il/240/9a; 2/7S/17a; 4, '6/71); SsU Waiig ho ehuan [l/489/26a; 3/430/38a; 4/138/llb; Wu-chin Yang- 
(sw* }>ibL undtM' KCnig Ghing-chimg); hu ho-chih (18S6, see under Li Chaodo), 26/30b; 
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Autobiography entitled, Ch^ng-'min lao-p^uchuatij 
in ChHng-7fdn lu-kao; SsU-k^u^ 183 /7a.] 

Tu Lien-ch^i 

SHAO Chin-haii (T. ZZM H. 

"Sil), 1743-1796, Jui}^ 19, scholar, was a native 
of' Yii-yao, Chekiang. His grandfather, vShao 
Hsiang-jiing (T. H. ^lll, 1674- 

1757), a chin-shih of 1712, was director of studies 
in Chen-hai (Chekiang) -for a period from 1734. to 
1753, and for that reason Shao Chin-han spent 
Ms childhood in Chen-hai. In 1765 Shao Chin- 
lian became a civurjen and was, highly regarded 
by Chdeii Ta-hsin [q. r.j, associate examiner of 
the Cbekiang provincial examination in that 
year. In 1771 he passed the metropolitan ex- 
amination and became a chin-shih. In the 
winter of the same year he was on the secretarial 
staff of Chu Yiin [<?. t’.j at T^ai-p‘iiig, Anhwei, 
where Hung Liang-chi, Chang Hsueh-ch‘eng, and 
Huang Ching-jen [qq. v.] likewise officiated. 
When the Bureau for the compilation of the 
Ssil’-k‘u ch^iian-shu was instituted in 1773 (see 
under Chi Yiin) Shao Chin-han, Chou Yung- 
nien, Yti Chi, Tai Chen [qq. v.] and Yang Cldang- 
lin (see under Tai Chen) were especially recom- 
mended and were invited to be assistant editors. 
At the same time Shao, Chou, and Yti were, by 
special favor, made members of the Hanlin 
Academy as of the year 1772. While engaged on 
the SsiX-k^u ch^ixan^shu^ Shao had special charge 
of books in the category of history. From the 
Yung4o ta4ien and other early sources he re- 
covered the text of- the dost’ Older History of the 
Five Dynasties known as OMu 

tai skill which covered the period 907-960 A.D. 
This work, in 152 chtiany was compiled by im- 
perial order in the years 973-74 under the direc- 
tion of Hslieh Chti-cheng (T. 

912-981), who was head of the commission. 
After the acceptance in 1077 of the so-called New 
History of the Five Dynasties, Hsin (^) Wu4ai 
shih, compiled by Ou-yang Hsiu (T. 

1007-1072), the earlier history lost much 
of its significance and finally was officially 
rejected in 1207. Owing to Shao’s effort, how- 
ever, it was restored and recogni 2 sed once more as 
one of the official dynastic histories. 

Another historical w'ork on the same Wu-tai 
period was similarly recovered by Shao Chin-han 
— namely the Chivrkuo chih com- 

menced by Lu Ch5n (T. *?“^), continued 
by his grandson Lu Lun in 1064, and com- 
pleted in the twelfth century by Chang T’ang- 
ying The draft of this manuscript, 


which. Shao had copied from the YungAo iaAien^ 
he left in the hands of his friend, Khing Chi-han 

(T. h,. ih#, 1739-1784, 

Jan. 10, chin-shih of 1771), when it became neces- 
sary for Shao .to leave Peking to observe, the 
period of mourning. for the death of, his mother 
(1775). In the following year Kb.ing Chi-lmn 
requested Chou Mtmg-t‘ang (T. ^#) 

to work on the draft which was edited Iti 12, 
chuan and later pri.nted in the Shmi-shan . ko 
ts^Mig-shu (see under Cha,ng Hai-p'eng). 

During his stay at home Shao participated 
(1777) in the compilation of the local Mstory of 
Hangchow, Hang-chou fu cJnh, mid 

(1778) of the local history of his native district, 
YiMjao hsien cMIk In tlie autumn 
of 1778- he returned to Peking to .resume his 
duties. Two years later he officiated as cliief 
examiner of the provincial examination of 
Kwangsi. When Chang Plsueli-ch'eng fell ill in 
Peking in 1783 Shao took him into his home for 
nursing and medical treatment. The two often 
discussed matters of mutual import in the field of 
history, and Shao confided to Chang his intention 
of re-writing a history of the Sung period (960- 
1279). His plan was to begin with an account of 
the Southern Sung period (1127-1279) to be 
entitled NanAu shihAueh and then 

expand it to cover the whole Sung period under 
the title 8%mg chih. According to some 
sources the former is extant, but the latter was 
never completed. 

When his father, Shao Chia-yiin (T. 

H. 1712-1783), died in the autumn 

of 1783, Shao Chin-iian again left the capital for 
his home in the South, wliere in 1784 he ‘once 
more labored on the gazetteer of Hangchow’— a 
revision of the one he worked on in 1777. In 
1785 he completed his work on the ancient dic- 
tionary Sr-ija (see under Ku Kuang-chfi), on 
wffiicli he had worked since 1774 and whicli was 
printed in 1788 under tlie title l^r-ya chengA 
(lE^), 12 chimi. It was later included in the 
Huang<hHng ching-chieh (see under Juan Yuan). 
Reporting in Peking in 1786, Shao became in the 
following year a tutor to the bachelors in tlie 
Hanlin Academy and later (1791) senior secre- 
tary in the Supervisorate of Imperial Instruction. 
In 1792 he was requested by Pi Yuan [g. t?.] to be 
one of the editors of the latter’s Hm Tzu-chih 
t^ung-chien. Always in delicate health and 
handicapped by trouble with his left eye, be died 
in 1796, age fifty-four sui. 

Shao Chin-han’s collected prose and verse, 
NaiKhiang ivtn-c¥ao and Xan- 
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chiang shih (^) ch^ao^ and 4 cMan of study notes, 
entitled Nan-chiang cha-cM (4^LI3) were printed 
by ,his son, Shao Ping-hua in 1796. . The 

draft of thirty-seven reviews which Shao Chin- 
ban wrote for the annotated catalogue, SsU-k‘u 
chHlan-shi tstmg-rmi tH-yao (see under Chi Yiin) 
was printed in the Shao-hsing hsien-cMng i-sMi 
(see under Wang Hiii-tsu) under the title Ssu-k^u 
€k‘mrhsJm iH-yao fm4suan kao (^^). Of 
the thirty-seven items reviewed, twenty-seven 
are in the field of history. 

[l/487/26a; 3/130/14a; Huang Yun-mei 
chronological biography, entitled Shao ^r-yUn 
hsien-shing nien-phi (1933); Chavannes, T'oung 
Pao (1916) p. 134 ff. for editions of the Chiu Wu4ai 
shih] 

Tu Lien-chI; 

SHAO I-ch‘6n (T. ECffi, PS®), 1810- 

1861, Dec. 31, scholar and bibliophile, who died a 
martyr in the Taiping rebellion, was a native of 
Jcm-ho (Hangchow). Made a chu-jen in 1831, 
he obtained a post as a secretary of the Grand 
Secretariat (1841 ) . He became a secretary of the 
Council of State in 1845, a second class secretary 
in the Board of Revenue in 1846, and an assistant 
department director in the Board of Punishments 
in 1848. But owing to his unusual candor and 
outspokenness — as in his denunciation of the 
Grand Secretaries, Chd-shan [q. v.] and Sai- 
sliang-a (see under Ch'ung-chh) — he was feared 
and disliked in official circles of Peking. Conse- 
quently he was relegated (1853) to an outside 
post as assistant in river conservancy at Tsining, 
Shantung. From this post, too, he was dis- 
missed in the summer of 1854. He then went 
back to his home in Hangchow and devoted him- 
self to writing. In 1859 he was given back his 
original official ranks for his service in organizing 
a volunteer corps against the Taiping rebels. 
When Hangchow fell into the liands of the Tai- 
pings, in the spring of 1860, he took his mother to 
Shaohsing; but after a few days Hangchow was 
recovered by the government forces. His 
mother died, and he went in the following year 
(1861) to live in Hangchow. In the winter of 
the same year, however, Hangchow again fell 
into the hands of tlie rebels. This time he 
declined to leave the city, explaining that he had 
left it before only for the sake of his mother. 
After sending away his wife and two sons, he 
assisted tlie governor in defending the city. 
Three days after the city was taken lie was killed 


by the rebels for resisting them. In 1865 the 
facts about, his death were reported to the throne 
by Ma Hsin-i [g. y.], governor of Chekiang. 
Shao’s name was then entered in the Temple to 
the Zealots of the Dynasty at Hangchow, and his 
elder son, Shao Shun-nien (T. d. 

1865), was given the hereditary rank of Yiln- 
chHyiL 

Several works by Shao I-ch^en are said to have 
been destroyed or lost in the turmoil of his time. 
Nevertheless, he left one on Rites, 

Li-cMng V‘ung4un, which was printed in the 
Huang~Ch‘mg ching-chieh hsu-pien (see Juan 
Yuan). A collection of notes, entitled 
Ch^e7i4mng lu, which he jotted down in 1843-44 
when he was serving in the Grand Secretariat, 
was printed in the Tang-kuei ts‘ao4‘ang ts^ung- 
shu (see under Ting Ping) . A small collection of 
his verse, Wei-hsi hsien-skeng 

i-kao, was included in the P^ang-hsi chai ts‘ung- 
shu (see under P'an Tsu-yin) and a collection of 
his prose, i-win, was also 

printed. He had a choice library and was espe- 
cially interested in unusual editions. While he 
was in Peking he made it a practice to keep a copy 
of the Ssti4c‘ti chien-ming mu4u (see under Chi 
Yun) on his desk, and as he came across variant 
editions, he noted them in the margins of this 
copy. These notes were later arranged, edited, 
and printed — along with the original titles in the 
ChierMning mu4u—by his grandson, Shao Chang 
(T. ffl^), under the title, Ssfi-k^u chien- 
ming m'u4'U piao-chu (^^), 20 chuan (1911). 
It also contains bibliographical notes by Wang 
I-jung, Sun I-jang, Huang Shao-chi [gg. f Wang 
Sung-yii 3EOT (T. ^0 H. MM, 1848-1895) 
and others, Shao Chang likewise printed (1908) 
a collection of his grandfather’s literary works 
under the title iu i-chi, 

2 chilaiL It is recorded that another edition of 
SJmo I-ch‘en’s literary works, consisting of 2 
chuan of prose entitled Pan-yen lu i-wen 
and 2 chiian of verse entitled Pan-yen lu i-shih 
(ft), was printed in 1922. 


[l/480/37b; 2/G5/43b, 67 /52a; 5/54/22b; Hangchow 
fu-ehih (1922) 131/39a; Che-chiang 

chimg4lu (1875) 7/21 a; Yeh Ch'ang-chdh, Ts^ang- 
shu chi -shih shih (see under P^an Tsu-yin) 6/475.] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

SHAO Thng-ts^ai (original ining 

T. kM), Jan. 29, 1648-1711, July 11, 

liistoriau and philosopher, was a native of Yii-yao, 
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Chekiang. His grandfather, Shao Tseng-k^o 

1658, aged 51 sui), 
was a pupil of Sheii Kuo-mo (or ^ T. 

1575-1656), who founded in Yti-yao 
the Academy known as the Yao-chiang Shu- 
yiian to promote the teachings of 

Wang Shou-jen (see under Chang Li-hsiang)— 
Wang also having been a native of that place. 
His father, Shao Chen-hsien (T, 

H. d. 1670 aged 45 sm), carried on the 

tradition as a student , and teacher. In 1664 
Shao Thng4s^ai became a pupil of Han K^ung- 
tang (T. H. d. 1671, aged 

73 sui ) , a local scholar of the Wang school. Dur- 
ing 1667-68, he went to Shaohsing to attend the 
Cheng“jen chiang-hui a gathering of 

scholars called together by Huang Tsung-hsi 
[g. ?;.] and others. It was there that, in 1608, he 
first met Mao Ch‘i-ling [q. z;.] whom he admired 
and with whom he later corresponded. After he 
was made a licentiate, in 1669, he competed four- 
teen times for a higher degree, but never suc- 
ceeded. In 1694 he was engaged by the magis- 
trate of Yu-yao to take charge of the Yao-chiang 
Academy. In 1708 he went to Peking where he 
lived in the home of Sung Chih (1656-1726, see 
under Sung Lao), and while there he became a 
friend of Wan Ching [g. v.]. He also corresponded 
with Li Kung [q. v.]^ the well-known philosopher 
of North China. 

His historical works, entitled Tung- 

nan chi-shih and H si-nan chi-shih^ 

deal with the southern Ming regime. They were 
printed, each in 12 ckuan^ in the 
Shao-wu Hsii-shih ts^ung-shu (1884). A collec- 
tion of his essays, entitled Ssii-fu 

Vang wen-chi^ 10 chuan, was first printed in 1705, 
and was reprinted in 1894 in the Shao-hsing 
hsien-cheng i-shu (see under Wang Hui-tsu). A 
considerable number of these essays are devoted 
to biographies of Ming and early Ch'ing philos- 
ophers and to the lives of Sung and Ming loyal- 
ists. Twelve of them, dealing with economics 
aiid government, were printed separately in 1711 
under the title Chih-p^ing luck. 


[i/486/9a; Ssu-fu Vang win-chi; Shao-hsing fu- 
chih (1792) 53 /63a; Yao Ming-ta mm, 

Shao Nien-lu nien-phi (1930); T*oung 
Pao (1934), p. 98.1 

Tu Lien-ch1i5 

SHAO-tsung. Temple name of Chu Yii-chien 
[?• i'-]- 


SHAO-WU. Eeign-title of Chu Yli-yheli .(see 

under Chu Yu-chieii). 

SHfiN Chin-ssa gfclEffi (T. ftOl H. 

I’eb. 22, 1671-1728, Jan. 23, olfieial and 

philosopher, was the fifth son of a poor farmer of 
Jen-ho (Hangchow). Wlien he was nine {std) his 
father died, and when he was thirteen {sm) an 
elder brother took him to the famous local monas- 
tery, Ling-yin-ssfi There he began his 

study of Buddhism under the direction of a monk 
named Chieh-ch'ao Lao-jen wlio 

later sent him to study under Chou Ssh-min 
(H, 1648-1708), a student of both 

Confucianism and Buddhism. At fifteen, he be- 
gan his meditations with a view to becoming a 
Buddhist priest, at the same time studying the 
Chinese classics, and making the acquaintance of 
learned scholars. In 1700 he took Ids chin-shih 
degree, but before being appointed to an official 
post he returned to his home and taught, asserting 
that his scholarship was not adequate to make 
him of service to the world. In 1706 he was ap- 
pointed magistrate of Lin-ying, Honan, where he 
became a greatly beloved official. There he 
established a free school for illiterate children in 
the village of Ko-kang (1709), and in 1710 
founded the Tzu-yang Academy (^I^^M). 
He built new granaries, cemeteries for the poor, 
temples to virtuous persons, repaired the city 
wall and the graves of ancient worthies, a!id built 
a dike at Kffing-chia-k^ou In 1713 his 

work became known to Emperor Sheng-tsu who 
appointed him sub-prefect of Nanning, Kwangsi. 
Beset by illness, Shen retired in tlie following year 
to teach. 

In 1720 he was summoned to the capital and 
appointed steward to the Pen-yu Granary 
in Chfing-lio, Chihli. But owing to a 
bandit uprising in Formosa he was sent to the 
neighbouring province of Fukien to await ap- 
pointment as prefect. There lie wrote four 
essays, with the coIlecti\’‘e title Yilan-liX 

lun, in whicli he presented suggestions concerning 
pacification of the island. In 1723 he was suc- 
cessively appointed a director in tiie I^oard of 
Civil Office, associate-examiner of the metro- 
politan examination, and later director of the 
Court of the Imperial Stud, examiner in the pro- 
vincial examination of Shantung (1724), and 
director of the metropolitan military examination . 
In 1720 he was in charge of the provincial exami- 
nation of Kiangnan (Kiangsu and Anhwei). In 
the same year, in consequence of the punishment 
of two officials from his own province, Chekiang 


Sh^n 


Shen 


(see under Clia Ssti-tdiig and Wang Ching-cli^i), 
he presented a memorial to the throne in which 
he drew attention to the faults of the people of 
Chekiang on ten counts. His last posts were: 
director of the nietropolitaii examination, junior 
vice-president of the Board of Civil Office, presi- 
dent of the Censorate, and tutor to the bachelors 
in the Hanliii Academy (1727). After his death 
he was canoniised as Tuan-k'o and made 

honorary president of the Board of Rites and 
junior tutor of the Heir Apparent. 

As a pliilosoplier Shen Chin-ssti was a follower 
of the Sung Confucianists, particularly Chii Hsi 
(see under Hu Wei), whom he ranked with Con- 
fucius. So devoted was lie to Chu’s philosophy 
that he adopted the personal name ^‘Chin-ssti”, 
a phrase which appears in the A^ialecls (XIX, 6) 
and was later used in the title of Chu PIsi’s 
famous work, the Chin-ssU completed 

in 1176. He denounced any who entertained 
different opinions, and accused Lu Chiu-yuan 
(see under Li Fii) and Wang Shou-jen (see under 
Chang Li-hsiang) of departing from the teachings 
of Confucius. Having abandoned Buddhism for 
Confucianism, he preached and lived the practical 
doctrines of the latter, and never again mentioned 
the former. Shen produced the following works 
on literature and philosophy: the 
lAi4ziii-shUj 14 chilan (completed 1727), being the 
annotated literary remains of Lu Lung-chi [g. y.] 
whom he regarded as the best scholar after the 
Sung period; the Tu Lun-yii 

yil-chien hi; the THen-chien 

t^ang shiywin chi; the loei shih 

lu; and the Li-chih (sa lUy which 

contains some of his short notes on philosophy. 
The last item is found, together with his nien-phi 
by Shen yiieh-fu (1808-1858), in a col- 
lection entitled Shbi Tuan4z‘o 

i-s/i?nvhich was published in 1873. 


[l/296/9b; 2/12/40b; 3/07 /29a; 7/13/39a; 12/11/ 
35a; TungAiua la, K‘angdisi, GO.* 6, 27; 

Lin-ying ksien hsu~chih (1747) 5/7a; Hangchow 
fu^chih (1784) S2/18b, (1922), 88/5b, 125/20b; Shen 
Yiich-fu, SMn Tuan-k‘o kung nien-p^u,] 

Li Man-kuei 

SHfiH Chffn-han (T. H. /J^%), 

July 5, 1775-1832, Jan. 22, scholar and poet, was 
a native of Mu-tu TfC®, in the district of Wu- 
hsien (Soochow), Kiangsu. He was descended 
from a line of literati, but during his youth his 
family was poor. Being himself very studious, 


he borrowed books from others and copied from 
them material that interested him. In this \my 
he became proficient in various literary forms and 
developed in particular a skill in the annotation 
and exegesis of the classics and histories. His 
essays in the style required in the examinations, 
though scholarly, were time and again rejected 
by the examiners. Hence he did not pass the 
district examination until after he w^as thirty sui. 
He became a chu-jen in 1807 but in the following 
ten years he failed in the examinations for the 
chin-shih degree. In 1817 he applied for ap- 
pointment to a minor position. Graded in the 
second class, he qualified for the post of a pre- 
fectural sub-director of schools. After waiting 
five years for an opening, he was named in 1822 
to such a post in the prefecture of Ning-kuo-fu, 
Anhwei. In this capacity he served for eight 
years, resigning in the autumn of 1830 when his 
mother died. He, too, died after being at home 
a little more than a year. The eldest of his three 
sons died one month after him. 

According to Pao Shih~ch‘6n [q, v.\ his friend 
and biographer, Sh6n Chfin-han was by nature 
extravagant, and to increase his income some- 
times lent his services to persons of questionable 
repute. At any rate it is clear that he did not 
accumulate much during his eight years in office, 
for after his death his family was too poor to bury 
him properly. The burial finally took place in 
1840 with the financial help of the bibliophile, 
Yti Sung-nien (see under Lu Hsin-yiian), to w^hom 
were entrusted all or most of his unpublished 
manuscripts in the hope that they might be 
printed. 

The most important works of Shen Chfin-han 
are those containing his critical comments on the 
official histories of the two Han Dynasties, 
namely Han-shu shu-cheng, 36 chuan, 

and Hou (^) Ean-shu shu-chhigy ZO chilan, both 
printed in 1900 by the provincial press of Che- 
kiang, and often referred to collectively as the 
ChHen CSlf), Hou Han-shu .shu-chmg or Liang 
(®) Han-shu shu-cheng. On these two vrorks, 
which contain about two million words, Shen 
labored for twenty years. As to his other works, 
the following were printed in the Kung-Bhun 
Vang ts^ung'shu of 1884 (see under P'an Tsu-yin) : 

Tso-chuan pu-chu, 12 chiian, his com- 
ments on the Tso-chuan; T5o- 

chuan ti-ming pu-chu, 12 chiian, his notes on 
geographical names in the Tso-chuan; and 

Shih-hu shih chu, 3 chilan, his annotations 
on the poems of Fan Ch‘eng-ta (T. 
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H. 1126-1193). In the collectanea, 
Hsin-chu ckai ts‘nng-shu of 1885 (see under Yen 
K‘o-cMln), can be found Ms corrections and 
additions to Cha Slien-hsing’s [q. r.] annotations 
to the poems ofSii Sliih (see under Sung Lao),' 
entitled S%t-shih Cha-chu pu- 

cMng, 4 cMlan, In 1927 two of Shell’s works 
were printed in tlie Chia-yeh Vang is^uiig-shu 
(see under Glia Chi-tso), namely: 
mmm Wang Chmg^hung ahih’-cki pu'-chti, 4 
ehuan^ being corrections and additions to notes 
of others on the poems of Wang An-shih (see 
uiicler Fang Pao) ; and. Wang Ching-kung 
chien-cJm ckilan^ being annota- 

tions to the prose writings of that statesman. 
Two otlier works appear in the Kuang-ya ts'ung- 
shu (see under Chang Chih-tiing), namely: ^ 
//an C}Va7ig4i chi pu-chu, 1 chfumiy 
being additional notes to the collected works of 
Han Yii (see under Mao Chin); and 

Yu-hsuek Vang ivin-kao, 1 ckilan, compris- 
ing several of Shen’s essays on the Classics. 
These essays, which are also entitled 'Vu-kmeh 
Vang wen-kao, 8 chilan, and his collected verse, 
entitled Yu-hmeh Vang shih (^) kao, 17 chiian, 
were printed in part in 1813 and were later 
amplified with the help of funds supplied by his 
friend and benefactor, Thi Clio (T. $ 

H. 1781-1828), a chm-shih of 1808. 

Other manuscripts of Shen Chhn-lian, including 
one of the Shui-ching chu (see under Chao I- 
clifing), were not printed and seem to have been 
lost. For most of his writings he first made 
annotations on the margins of the pages of the 
original works. Wlien no room was left he wrote 
out his first draft, revised it, and made a second 
draft— always making three or four drafts before 
publication. Altogether he wrote some four or 
five million words. He was humble and was 
handicapped by a difficulty in speech and by a 
very ungainly appearance— all of which may ac- 
count for the fact that he was not honored in his 
lifetime. 'But his mind was very penetrating and 
his annotations are thoroughly critical, consistent 
and dependable. . 


[2/69/33a; 3/259'/47a; 5/76/15b; TM Cho, 

Shih~ch‘tnig Vang chi ;Smi Tien-ch‘i , 

Fan-shu ou-chi, 16/20b; Ch6ng T^- 
k‘im Shiii-ching chu 

yin4i^ p., XVH.], . ■ 

Homer H. Dubs 


SMn 

SHfeN.Fu M (T. H, B'M). 26, 

1763-?, writer and painter, was a native of Yuan- 
ho (Soochow), Kiangsii. His father was by pro- 
fession a secretary to magistrates, his duties re- 
lating- primarily to judicial and fiiiaricinl matters. 
In 1781 Shell Fu be(?ame, at liis fatlier’s com- 
mand, an apprentice in the same profession, and 
six years later obtained a post as secretary to the 
magistrate of Chi-hsi, Anhwei, A year later, 
owing to .disagreements with his colleagues, he 
relinquished the post to join a relative in a brew- 
ing business whicli depended on the retail market 
in the island of Formosa. After the rebellion on 
that island in the years 1787-'-88 (see under (JIdai 
Ta-chi), the market was lost and the biisiiiess 
failed. ■ Tliereafter Shen worked, off and on, as 
secretary, teaclier, or mercliant. In tlie years 
1792-93 he went to Canton to sell native producd'-s 
of Soochow, but up to 1805 1ie never remained 
long at one post. For a time he conducted a 
studio in Soochow for the sale of his paintings, 
but could not in this way make even half a living. 
In the meantime he and his beloved wife, Clden 
Yun T, MB (1763-1803), incurred the 
dislike of his parents, and were compelled early 
in 1801 to leave the family shelter. In 1803, 
while they were living miserably in YAngchow, 
his wife died after t\venty-t}iree years of married 
life. After his father’s death in 1804 Shen was 
deprived of liis inheritance tlirough the intrigue 
of a younger brother. Finall}^ lie had to live in 
Soochow on the bounty of friends. 

..In 1805 Shen Fu. obtained a position as se.cre- 
tary to Slnh YTin-yii [<?. r.}, then prefect of 
C.hu.ngkiiig, Szechwan. ' He and Sliih were fellow- 
townsmen and acquaintances of long standing. 
Slum remained with his friend for more than a 
year and during that time accompanied him to 
Tungkwan, Shensi, and to Tsinan, Shantung. 
In 1806 he obtained a position as secretary to tlie 
magistrate of Lai-yang, Shantung, but in the 
' following year accompanied Shih to Peking, In 
1807 an embassy led by Chfi KMn (T. 

I^^H, chiri-shih of 1801) was dispatched 

to the Loochoo Islands to give imperial recogni- 
tion to a new ruler of those islands. Slien joined 
this embassy as secretary, and probably returned 
to China in 1809. Such missions usually occu- 
pied two years, owing chiefly to long periods of 
waiting in Fukien for favorable winds. We are 
told that after his return to Ciiina his fame as a 
painter increased. 

Notliing further is known of tiie later life of 
Shen Fu. Some details of his career up to 1807 
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are recorded by himself in his celebrated work, 

Fu-sheng liu-chi^ '^Memoirs of a Float- 
ing Life, in Six Parts”. The first four of these 
six parts were first printed in 1877 and were often 
reprinted. The first part is an account of his 
married life; the second deals with the art of 
gardening, flower arrangement and other aes- 
thetic matters in which lie was interested in the 
heyday of his career; the third recounts the 
tribulations of tire family up to the time of the 
death of his wife; and the fourth tells of his 
travels to Canton, Tungkwan, and other places. 
The last two parts, which unfortunately were 
lost, dealt with his voyage to Loochoo and the 
remaining years of his career. The Fu-shmg 
Uu-chi is a literary masterpiece, beautifully writ- 
ten, and permeated with deep emotion. An 
English translation, made by Lin Yutang (see 
under Chflen Chflen-i), appears in the Tien Hsia 
Monthly j voL I, Aug.-Nov. 1935, under the title 
^'Six Chapters of a Floating Life”. 

It is known that Shen produced a painting 
dealing with his voyage to Loochoo, for which 
Shih Yiin-yu wrote a colophon. Shih also wrote 
two poems on the portrait of Ch^en Yiin, la- 
menting her untimely death. 

[In 1935 there appeared an edition of the Fu- 
sheng Ivu-chi whicli included the fifth and sixth 
parts. These parts are obviously spurious, the 
fifth being for the most part copied from the Shih 
Liu-chHu chi by Li Ting-yiian (see under Li 
T'iao-yuan), the sixth being from various works 
by well-known authors.] 

[Fu^sh^ng liu-chi m Shuo-k^Uy vol. 41; Shih 
Yiin-yii, Tu-hsueh lu shih-win kao p. 5ab, 

3/5a; Wu-hsien chih (1933) 

75 T/19b; Liu Fan 

Fu-shHg lin-chi i-kao 'pien-wei in vol. 

XIV, no. 6 (Feb. 1, 1937).] 

Fang Ch.\o-ying 

SEEN Han-kuang (T. 

H. Ulil, Jan. 4, 1620-1677, 

July 5, jx>et, philosopher and artist, was a native 
of Yung-nieii, Chihli. His father, Shen Chia-yin 
(T, IL^> 1602-1644), took his own 
life as a martjT to the Ming cause and was canon- 
ized as Tuan-min 4®^ in the Chflng period. 
Shen Han-kuang showed early in his career an 
interest in literature, taking for his model the 
T'ang poet, Tu Fu (see under Ch'ou Chao-ao). 
He and two friends, Yin Yiieh Jt® (T. ^Ol, 
1803-1670) and Chang Kai 5^ (T. 


were known as ^‘The Three 
Geniuses of Southern Chihli” 

A contemporary poet, Wang Shih-cheii [g. i^.], 
stated that Shen Han-kuang set the stand- 
ard of poetry for the region north of the Yellow 
River. After traveling in Sliantung and Shansi 
he visited Sun Chfl-f6ng [q. r.] in 1657 at the 
latter’s home in Honan and became his disciple. 
From then on his interest in pure literature 
diminished and he devoted himself to the philos- 
ophy of human nature. He was several times 
recommended for official appointments, but 
always declined. In addition to being a poet, he 
was an accomplished calligrapher, a landscape 
painter and a skillful player of the lute (^). 
His collected poems and other works, together 
with writings of his father and two younger 
brothers, as well as otlier members of the Shen 
family, are reproduced in the Chi-fu ts^ung-shu 
(see under Ts^ui Shu) under the title 
Yung-nien SMn-shih i-shu. 
tiis tw^o younger brothers, Sh6n Han-yti ^ 
(T. H#, 1628-1694) and Shen Han-p^ari 
(T. 1638-1682), were also well 

known, and both received their education under 
his direction. The former was a poet, calligra- 
pher, and painter; the latter, a chin-shih of 1661, 
compiled in 1676 the gazetteer of their home pre- 
fecture, Kuang-pHng-fu chih. 


[2/70/23a; 3/399/21a; 10/ll/12a; 19/^T/51b; 
Shen Fu-m^ng ('fe^) hsien-sMng nien~phi in 
Chi-fu ts^ung-shu-y Yung-nien-hsien chih (1758) 
31/6a, (1877) 31/4b.] 

Tu Lien-chJ& 

SHfeN Pao-ch4n (original ming 

T. 1820-1879, Dec. 18, official, 

was a native of Hou-kuan, Fukien. After taking 
his chin-shih in 1847, he was made a compiler of 
the Hanlin Academy (1850) and in 1854 was 
appointed a censor. In his capacity as censor 
his memorials to the throne concerning the cam- 
paign against the Taipings (see under Hung 
Hsiu-chffian) attracted the personal attention of 
the Emperor. Early in 1856 he was appointed 
prefect of Kiukiang, Kiangsi. When this pre- 
fecture was occupied by the insurgents he was 
transferred in the same year to be acting prefect 
of Kuang-hsin in the same province. About two 
months after his installation he left the city of 
Kuang-hsin to make a tax levy. During his 
absence the city was menaced by the Taipings 
and most of the populace fled. His wife, Lin 
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P‘u-ch‘ing (T. 1821-1877), 

daughter of Lin TsMisli [q. v.], remained at his 
ijamen awaiting a relief force which she begged of 
a general encamped in a neighboring town. Her 
letter — motivated b}' deep feeling and -composed 
in faultless prose — was later' carved on stone at 
Foochow. When Shim returned, he found his 
wife determined to defend the city to the last. 
The city, however, was saved by the forces called 
for. Slum’s merits, and those of his wife, were 
reported by Tschig Kuo-fan [q, y.] to the throne 
with the result that Shtui was made an expectant 
intendant. He served as intendant of north- 
eastern Kiangsi from 1857 to 1859. After several 
months’ retirement he was again offered an in- 
tendancy (1860), but lie declined in order to train 
the militia in his home town. 

Owing to his evident ability Shen Pao-chen 
was repeatedly recommended by Ts5ng Kuo-fan 
for an important post, and in 1861 was invited to 
work in Tseng’s camp at Anking while awaiting a 
more suitable appointment. But before he 
could reach Tseng’s camp he was made governor 
of Kiangsi (1862), where he taught the people to 
build strongholds for self-defense and encouraged 
all officials within his jurisdiction to suppress the 
Taipings. Though the insurgents repeatedly 
concentrated their forces on Kiangsi, they were 
time and again driven back, and finally several 
Taiping leaders, such as Hung Fii (see under 
Hung Hsiu-chffian) and Plung Jen-kan [q, t;.], were 
arrested and executed in the province (1864). 
As a reward for his services Sh^n was given the 
button of the first rank and the hereditary title 
ChHng-ch^§ tu-yil of the first class, but he declined 
both honors on the ground that the achievements 
were not his but those of his generals. The Court 
insisted on bestowing the honor on the ground 
tliat not only his achievements in the campaign 
but his able administration deserved to be so 
rewarded. He had won a reputation for strict 
honesty and for diligence in the performance of 
duties. In 1865 he requested leave, owing to the 
illness of his mother, but before he could reach 
home his mother had died and he was allowed to 
observe the full period of mourning. 

In 1867 Shen Pao-chen was appointed Imperial 
Commissioner and Director General of an arsenal 
for the construction of a navy. The project was 
suggested by Tso Tsimg-t^ang [g. z;.] when he was 
governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang. Tso 
selected a site for the Navy Yard (August 1866) 
at Ma-wei Foochow, and made a con- 

tract with two Frenchmen, Prosper Giquel (0 


Shell 

^5^,. 1835-“188r)) and Paul d’Aiguebdle 

1831-1875),. to serve as engineers and 
supervisors. Tso also determined to estaldlsli 
schools for training young students to const met 
and navigate ships. When these plans (after the 
submission of many memorials) recei\''e(l the 
imperial approval, and after some of them had 
been put into effect, Tso w'as transferred (Sep- 
tember 1866) to Shensi, Kansu and Siiikiang. 
But before he set out for his new post he recom- 
mended Shdi Pao-chen as tlie man most suitable 
for working out the ship-build ing program . Shdii 
assumed the responsibility on ,luly 18, 1807 and 
industriously carried out all the plaris for l)uil<lii;ig 
the yard, arsenals, schools, tiormitorics, etc. — 
at the same time strictly guarding against bribery 
and ‘‘squeeze”. The Navy Yard operated ac- 
cording to schedule, and with such efficiency that 
in the years 1867-74 fifteen vessels were built, 
varying in displacement from 515 to 1,450 
(metric) tons, with 80 to 250 horsepower, with 
speeds of 60 to 90 li an liour, and varying in 
length from 166 to 238 Chinese feet. 

In conjunction with the Navy Yard, Shen 
Pao-chen developed the Naval Academy known 
as the Chfiu-shih t‘ang i-chii 
which W'as opened early in 1867 to teach the 
French language as means to a knowledge of 
naval construction, and the English language to 
promote a study of navigation~~the students 
being drawn chiefly from Fukien and Hong Kong. 
After five years of such training, tlie most promis- 
ing students were to be sent to France or England 
for three to six years of further study. Not only 
\vere a number of technical men thus trained in 
the applied sciences to take the place of some 
fifty Westerners employed in the ship yard, but 
there also emerged several admirals, a number of 
naval officers, and few great scholars. One 
scholar so trained was Yen Fu (original 

ming T. 1853-1921) 

and one naval man, Sa Chen-ping 
(T. 1858™?). Both were sent to England 

in 1877 to pursue their studies and after gradua- 
tion from the Greenwich Naval College returned 
to China (1879). Yen became one of Chilians 
best translators of Western scientific and socio- 
logical works and Sa became an admiral. Of the 
eight tundarnental works translated by Yen Fu, 
in his distinguished style, may be mentioned 
Thomas H. Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics (^ 
1896), Adam Smith’s Wealth of Natiom. 
(M^, 1901), and Herbert Spencer’s Study a/ 
Sociology 1903). These transla- 
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tioiis exercised a great influence on Chinese 
thought and 'would continue to do so if they had 
been composed in the vernacular style. The 
eminent place which Sa Chen-ping and others 
took in the naval service established the tradition 
of appointing natives of Fukien to the most im- 
portant positions. 

Shell Pao-clien was Director General of the 
Arsenal from 1867 to 1874, with three years' 
leave (1870-72) owing to the death of his father. 
After he resigned from his post, the ship adminis- 
tration gradually deteriorated owing to the fact 
that the Court had no strong desire to develop a 
modern navy— the funds allotted to the Navy 
Yard being both inadequate and undependable, 
and those in charge being not so capable or 
honest as Shen. 

In 1874 Sh6ii Pao-chen was ordered to inspect 
conditions in Formosa where some shipwrecked 
sailors from the Loochoo Islands had been killed 
by independent tribes of the mountains three 
years previously. Japan, assuming suzerainty 
over the Loochoos, demanded redress for the 
death of her subjects. To support her demands 
she sent (1873) an expedition to Formosa. Be- 
fore long Sh^n reached the Island and punished 
the tribes; more Chinese soldiers were later dis- 
patched, and secret preparations were made for 
war. After long negotiations an agreement was 
signed (October 31, 1874) whereby Japan agreed 
to withdraw her forces and China paid to Japan 
an indemnity of half a million taels. Thereupon 
Sh^n memorialized the throne to reorganize the 
government of Formosa, develop the backward 
are^s of the country, build fortresses, and es- 
tablish several new cities. When affairs in 
Formosa were readjusted Shen was promoted 
(May 1875) to governor-general of Kiangsu, 
Kiangsi and Anhwei — acting concurrently as 
superintendent of trade for the southern ports. 
This appointment, it is said, struck terror into 
the hearts of the established personnel who had 
reason to respect his probity and strictness in 
the conduct of public affairs. True to his repu- 
tation, he quickly altered the existing corrupt 
and slack atmosphere. While in this office he 
begged the Emperor to reduce the land tax of 
some cities in Kiangsu. He forbade the planting 
of opium, and discouraged excessive expenditures 
for funerals. In 1878 he memorialized the throne 
to abolish the official examination for military 
degrees, but this suggestion was not acted upon. 
He was also very strict in suppressing bandits, 
and during his tenure there was peace, order, and 
good administration in his jurisdiction. He died 


in 1879 and was granted posthumously the title 
of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent, was 
honored,, with a tablet in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen, and was canonized as Wen-su 
In 1886 his portrait was hung in the Tzh-kuang 
ko (see under Chao-liiii). His memorials to the 
throne were collected under the title 8Mn Wen-su 
hung cheng-shu (S*®:#), 7 chuan (1880). 


[1/419/45, 513/21b; 2/63/34b; 5/27/13b; 8/17 Ji/ 
la; 21/10/8a; Ch^uan-cMng 

tsou-i }mi-pien, 54 chilan (1888); Fukien t‘ung-chih 
(1922); “Development of the Foochow Arsenal’’ 
(im Chinese), Tsinghua hsUeh-pao (Tsinghiia 
Journal) vol. 8, no. 1 (1932); Giquel, Prosper, The 
Foochow Arsenal and its Results, 1867-1874, trans. 
by H, Lang, Shanghai, 1874] 

Ttoo Ssid'-YU 

sum Ping-chen (T. MU H. 

Feb. 24, 1679-1738, Jan. 22, scholar and historian, 
was a native of Kuei-an, Chekiang. In 1736 he 
and his youngest brother, Sh6n Ping-ch^ien 
(T. H. #01, b. 1685), were 

recommended as suitable competitors in the po- 
hsileh hung-iz^ii examination of that year (see 
under Liu Lim) . Although neither was success- 
ful, Shen Ping-ch^n's scholarship attracted wide 
recognition in the capital. Of all the competitors, 
he had been most active as a writer. One of his 
most valuable works was a comparative study of 
the old and new offlciai histories of the T^ang 
dynasty, entitled Hsin-chm 

T^ang-shu ho-ch^ao, in 260 chimi, which was pre- 
sented to the throne by Chflen Ch^^n-ch^un 
[q. vi\ about 1743. This work was published in 
1871 with a supplement of 18 ckiian, with corri- 
genda. When, in 1739, the government initiated 
the re-editing of the Twenty-one Dynastic 
Histories (— 

Sr-shih-i-shih, completed 
and printed in 1747), the H sin-chin Tang-shu 
ho-ch^ao was frequently consulted, and parts of it 
were incorporated in the editorial notes. In 
consequence of this re-editing, the Twenty-one 
Dynastic Histories were increased to twenty- 
three by the addition of the newly-completed 
58^ Ming-shih and the older of the two histories 
of the T'ang dynasty, Chiu Tang-shu. 

The so-called Twenty-four Dynastic Histories 
did not appear until the recovery of the Chiu 
Wu-tai shih (see under Shao Chiii-han). 

Another contribution of Shen Ping-chen to the 
study of history was the Nien4 

shih S&& p\ in 54 cJman, which was printed in the 
Kuang-ya tshing-shu (see under Chang Chih- 
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timg). It, consists of four chronological lists of 
imperial reign-titles, the nobility, names of 
ministers of state, and postliumous iiaines. To 
each list he appended an index arranged accord- 
ing to tiie syllabary of rhymes. Another work 
by him is the Chm<}dng pien^ 

izU iu-rneng, 12 chiian, an etymological study of 
the characters used in the Nine Classics, which 
received notice in the Imperial Catalogue and 
was copied into the Ssti-k‘u library (for both 
see under Chi Ylin). Manuscript copies of this 
work_ are preserved in the Iviangsu Kiio-hsiieh 
."Library, Nanking, and the Beikado Library, 
Tokyo. His ' collected verse appears under the 
title Tseng-mo chai chi, 8 chilan. One 

chilan of this collection, entitled 
Ts^an-sang yueh-fu, is devoted to sericulture. 
Critical notice is given to it in the Imperial 
Catalogue. A work by Shen, entitled 
T^ang-shih chin-fen, 10 chilan, is an anthology of 
phrases from T%ng poetry. This work was 
printed prior to 1730. 

A younger brother, Sh^n Ping-hslin (see under 
Chhiaii Tsu-wang), was a student of the ancient 
work on the water courses of China, known as 
Shui-ching chu (see under Chao I-chdng). He 
wrote a treatise on this subject, entitled 

Shui-ching chu cM-shih ting-e, 
in 40 chilan, which received notice in the Imperial 
Catalogue and was copied into the Ss-fi-k^u. 
According to Ch‘uan Tsu-wang [q. v.], this work 
was really initiated by Sh^n Ping-chOn, and was 
completed by his brother. It was recently 
reproduced in the SsH-kdi ch‘uan-shu chen-pti 
(see under Chi Yiin). 

[l/490/6b; 3/418/l2a; 31/10/8a; Hu- 

choufu-chih (1874) 76/19a; Ssil-k‘u 33/12a, 69/lb, 
185/4b.] 

■ Tu 

SHtH T^-chden mMW '(T. it± H. IfS), 
Dec. 24, 1673-1769, Oct. 6, official, poet and 
literary critic, was a native of Chmng-chouj 
Kiangsu. He was brought up in a poor but 
cultivated home. His grandfather and father 
were tutors, and he also began to teach when he 
was eleven (sui). His poetic genius was recog- 
nized early, for at the age of six (sui) he so im- 
pressed his grandfather with his knowledge of 
rhymes that the latter predicted he would become 
a great poet. But Sh6n T€^-chden^s way to 
political preferment was more difficult, for he did 
not become a chu-jen until he was sixty-six (sui), 
after seventeen attempts. Taking his chin-shih 


degree in' 1739, he gained tlie favor of Emperor 
Kao-tsimg and enjoyed the latter’s literary friend- 
ship, being twice honored witli imperial prefaces 

to his works (see below). 

In 1742 Shell TcVchden was appointed a, com- 
piler in the Hanlin Academy and was assigned to 
edit the old- and the new histories of the T^ang 
dynasty, and to participate in the compilation of 
the ‘'‘Mirror of History’’ for the Ming period, 
which was printed in 1746 in a work of 20 chilan, 
entitled Tzil-chih Cuag- 

chien kmg-mu san-gnen. In 1743 Bhcn lieeame 
senior secretary of the Supervisorate of Imperial 
Instruction, expositor in tlie Hanlin Academy, 
and diarist of the Emperor’s movements. He 
was examiner of the provincial examination in 
Hupeh (1744), chief supervisor of imperial in- 
struction, assistant director of the metropolitan 
military examination (1745), and sub-chancellor 
of the Grand Secretariat (1746). In 1747 he 
was made tutor to the imperial princes, and junior 
vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies, and 
in 1748 assistant director of the metropolitan 
examination. Retiring from official life in 1749, 
he became two years later (1751) principal of the 
Tzh-yang (^^) Academy at Soochow. 

During the remainder of his long life he made 
two journeys to the capital (1751, 1761), attend- 
ing on both occasions tlie birthday celebrations of 
the Empress Dowager; and four times he had the 
pleasure of greeting the Emperor on the latter’s 
journey to South China (1751, 1757, 1762, 1765). 
On one of these occasions lie was made honorary 
president of the Board of Ceremonies (1757), on 
another, Grand Tutor of tlie Heir Apparent 
(1765). In 1769, at tlie age ninety-seven (mi), 
he died and was canonized as Wen-k‘o 
His name was entered in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen and remained tliere until 1778 when 
he was posthunioiisly denounced for having writ- 
ten a biographical sketch of Hsii Sliu-khiei [q. v.] 
whose collection of verse, entitled I-chu km shih 
(see under Hsii Bhu-k‘uei), was banned for con- 
taining alleged seditious utterances. The decree 
denouncing Shin’s works was issued on December 
3, 1778. Upon reading certain of Shim’s verses 
that seemed to him seditious the Emperor ordered 
the withdrawal of all his posthumous honors. 

The literary remains of Shen-Te-chden are of 
two kinds: his own compositions, and anthologies 
which he compiled and edited. His creative 
writings, brought together under the title, 
Hist# Kuei-yil shik-wen c¥ao, comprise his 
poems in 30 cMan— the first 20 chilan, honored 
with a preface by Emperor Kao-tsimg, being 
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printed in 1752, the remainder in 1766; prose 
compositions in 27 chuan, of which the first 20 
cUUm were printed in 1759, the rest in 1767; a 
collection of verse in 4 chilan^ entitled 
Shih-yin (1753), written to match poems com- 
posed by the Emperor; notes on literary criticism, 
entitled Shzh-shtio s'Ufi~y 2 i (1731), m 

2 chuan; a collection of tz‘u or poems in irregular 
meter (1767); essays designed to elucidate maps 
in the general gazetteer of Chekiang province, 
Chekwig i^ung-chih, which was ordered to be 
revised in 1731 and was published in 1736; and 
an autobiographical nien-p^u whose preface is 
dated 1764. His editorial activity resulted in 
the following anthologies of verse and prose of 
different periods: Ku-shih yuan^ in 14 

cMan (1725), being selected poems from dynasties 
prior to the T^ang; T'ang-shih 

pieh4s‘ai chi, 20 cJimn, a T'ang anthology com- 
piled in collaboration with Ch'en Shu-tzii 

printed in 1717 but revised and enlarged in 
1763; Ming (SS) shih pieh4s^ai chi, in 12 chimi 
(1739), a Ming anthology compiled with the help 
of Chou Chun (T. H. SE#, d. 1756); 
KuchcWao (®|0) chih pieh4s‘ai chi, 36 chuan, 
poems of the early Chhng* period, first edition 
1759, revised edition in 32 chiian with a preface 
by the Emperor dated 1761; 

T^ang-Sung pa-chia wen-hman (1752), in 30 
chiian, being selected essays from eight great 
masters of the T^ang and Sung periods; 

Wu-chung ch‘i4zii shih-hman (1753) in 
14 chiian, selected poems by seven of his students, 
among them Wang Ming-sh6ng, Wang Ch‘ang, 
and Chhen Ta-hsin [qq. y,]; and 
Tu-shih ou-pHng (1753), selected poems by Tii 
Fu (see under Ch^ou Chao-ao) with critical 
annotations. 

In the field of literary criticism Shen Te-chhen 
promoted a revival of classicism, both in content 
and in form. He inclined to the view of Han Yii 
(see under Mao Chin) that the function of litera- 
ture is to advance morality. He asserted that 
poetry should perpetuate the morality of ancient 
periods, and maintain the form and style set by 
the Han, Wei, and T'ang dynasties. He stressed 
the purpose, the form, and the so-called “spiritual 
atmosphere'^ {sMn yiin) which Wang Shih-chen 
[g. y.] regarded as so important. But above all 
he stressed poetic form (|&|^^), as opposed to 
Yuan Mei [<?. ?;.] who emphasized genius and indi- 
viduality 


[l/311/3a; 3/84/21a; 7/18/23b; 20/2/00 ; 23/30/la; 
Wu4ismi ckih (1933) 13/8b; Chekiang 


Vung-chih (1736) /4a; Goodrich, L. C., The 

Literary Inquisition of ChHen4ung, pp. 170-172; 
Aoki Seiji W?ic3Ea, (T). 

Iwanami koza Toyo shi- 
cho; Suzuki Torao Shironshi 

(1925) pp. 208-210.] 

Li Man-kuei 

SHfeN T‘ing-fang (T. H. 

ii®), Oct. 10, 1702-1772, Mar. 22, official and 

scholar, was born in Hai-ning, Chekiang, at the 
home of his maternal grandfather, Cha Sheng 
(see under Cha Chi-tso) ; but the ancestral abode 
of his family was in Jen-ho (Hangchow). He 
spent his boyhood in Peking in the residence 
which Emperor Sheng-tsii alloted to Cha Sheng. 
In 1736 he passed the po-hsiieh hung4z‘ii examina- 
tion (see under Liu Lun) and was appointed a 
bachelor in the Hanlin Academy where he later 
was made a compiler. As a collator in the Wii 
Ying Tien (see under Chin Chien), he was as- 
signed (1738) to assist in the preparation of the 
1743-44 edition of the Ta-ChHng i4^ungchih (see 
under Hsii Chhen-hsiieh). In 1741 he was ap- 
pointed censor and in 1743 was made inspector of 
grain transport in Shantung. Before long (1744) 
he was charged with abuse of his censorial privi- 
leges and was dismissed from office, but was soon 
pardoned and during the years 1744-48 was twice 
in Shantung as inspecting censor of grain trans- 
port. In 1748 he became intendant of the Teng- 
Lai-Chhng Circuit (^^^#11;), Shantung, 
where he rebuilt schools and city walls. He took 
a sympathetic interest in the life of the people 
who in turn showed him much appreciation. In 
1754 he was transferred to Honan as provincial 
judge, and early in the following year he went to 
the capital. There, in an audience with the 
Emperor, he requested leave to resign to look 
after his aged mother in Hangchow. In the 
autumn of the same year his mother died, and 
two years later he became principal of the Yiieh- 
hsiu Academy (#^#^) in Canton (1757- 
58). There he had charge of the compilation of 
the Kuang-chou fu-chih, 60 chiian, 

printed in 1759. In 1758 he returned to Peking 
and received appointment as provincial judge 
of Shantung, a position in which he was greatly 
honored and loved. It was reported that when 
he left Tsinan to retire (1762) he was followed by 
a crowd of several thousand admirers to a dis- 
tance of forty li. During the next few years he 
served as principal of three Academies: Ao~feng 
Shu-yuan in Foochow (1763-65), 

Tuan-hsi{ Shvryiian in Kao-yao, Kwang- 
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tung (1766), and Lo4 (^'®) ShiMjiian in 
l-clieng, Kiangsu (1767-70). While in Foochow 
he undertook the compilation of the 

Ilsil Fu-cMen fung-chih^ 96 chilan^ which 
was commissioned in 1763, but was not completed 
until 1768. In 1770, on ■ the occasion of the 
sixtieth birthday of Emperor Kao-tsung, he made 
his last visit to the capital to take part in the 
ceremonies. He died two years later in Peking 
at t!ie home of his son, Shen Shih-wei (see below). 

Shell Thng-fang received his training in the 
kiMvin or archaic classical style, from 

Fang Pao [g. y.], and acquired his technique in 
poetry from the brothers, Cha Shendising [q. t>.] 
and Cha Ssii-li (see under Cha Shen-lising), who 
were distant relatives of his grandfather, Cha 
Sheng. Pie was also a student of Shen Te~ch‘ien 
[q. t?.] whom he styled “uncle” and from whom he 
received much encouragement. His collected 
works, entitled Yin-cho chai chi^ 

were first printed in 22 chiian^ in 1757, and were 
several times expanded. The most complete 
edition, published under the same title by his 
son, Shen Shih-wei, contains 30 chilan of verse 
which he wrote during the years 1722-66, and 20 
chuan of miscellaneous prose with a supplement 
{hm-cM) of verse, in 5 chilan ^ composed by him 
after 1766. The postscript is dated 1779. His 
contributions to classical studies appear in a 
work, entitled +=«ailtIE^ Shih^san^ 
ching chu-shu ching-tzU, 81 chuan, in which he 
corrected errors he discovered in vanoiis editions 
of the Thirteen Classics and their commentaries. 
He arranged a collection of episodes from history, 
entitled Chien-ku lu, 16 chilan, which 

was presented to the throne early in 1741 . While 
teaching in Foochow (1763-65) he prepared a 
supplement to Chu Ftsun’s [q. v.] Ching4 ¥ao, 
which bears the title JPsti 

Shen T6ng~fang compiled a list of the members 
of the Hanlin Academy, entitled 
Kuo-ch‘ao kuan-hman lu, printed in 1746. The 
printing blocks for this work were deposited in 
the Academy and the names of later members 
were added from time to time until 1904 — the 
last year in which Hanlin scholars were chosen 
from those who obtained the chin-shih degree. 
However, in the period 1905 to 1911, a number of 
students who had studied modern subjects in 
colleges at home or abroad were admitted into the 
Academy. [Perhaps the most complete existing 
list of Hanlin scholars is the Tz^iHin 

chiAiXeh, 10 chuan, compiled by Chu Ju-elien 
(T. H. HH, S®, chin-shih of 
1904) and printed about 1929,] 


Shen T6ng“fang was gifted in painting ami 
calligraphy. He had as a hobb}^ tlie study and 
collection of ink-slabs, and for tliat reason called 
his residence' Yen-lin or “P'orest of Ink- 

slabs”. His father, Shen Yiian-ishing i&Tcfk 
(T. H. 1666-1733), was magistrate 

of Wen-ch^ang, Kwangtung (1722-25). The 
father’s collective works, entitled 
TzMan Vang chi, consist of verse in 10 chmn fiinl 
prose in 4 chilan. 

Shen Thng-fang had two elder bro timers. The 
second, Shen Hsin (T. M#, d. ]700)t was 
so highly esteemed by Cha Shen-Iising for his 
poetic talents that he gave him his graiKhlauahter 
in marriage. The poems of Shen Hsin wcae 
published under the title a«- 

shih shan-fang shih-chi, 6 chmn. An anthohtgy 
of his verse, compiled by Yao Nai [//. r.j, is en- 
titled Fang<kimg shih-hsilan, 2 

ckilan. Shen Hsin also wrote the K'uai- 

shih lu (1 chilan, preface dated 1749), a study of 
stones of curious formation found at Ch/ing-choii, 
Shantung, and used for rockeries. Sh6n Ting- 
fang had two sons. The elder, Shen Shih-wei 
chin-shih of 1766, was a secretary in the 
reception department of the Board of Ceremonies 
and was once in charge of the provincial examina- 
tion of Yunnan (1770). 


[1/490/lb; 3/177/31a; 4/84/14b; 23/27/7b; 

26/1 /57b; SsH-k^u, 33/lOa; Yeh Chimg-chih (see 
under P‘iyi Tsu-yin), Ts^ang-sku cki-shih shih, 
5/13b.] 

Li Man-kubi 

SHjfeN-tsung. Temple name of Chu I-chiin (see 
under Chu Ch‘ang-lo). 

SH£N T^ung (T.MIM 1688- 

1752, Nov. 30, classicist, was a native of Wu- 
chiang, Kiangsu. When young, he studied under 
Ho Chi) [q. a.], but when in 1736 he was recom- 
mended to be admitted to the special po-hsilch 
hung-tz^u examination in Peking (see under Liu 
Lun), he was so deliberate in composing his poem 
that he had not finished it by midnight and there- 
fore failed to qualify. He remained a licentiate 
all his life. Sh5n also' studied under Chang 
Po-hsing [q. a.] and Yang Ming-shih (T. 

1661-1736). After his failure at 
the special examination he was invited to aid in 
the compilation of the San Li i-shu (see under 
Fang Pao) and the Ta-ChHng LVung chih (see 
under Hsii Ch6en-hslieh). This task completed, 
he was granted an appointment of low order 
(ninth grade) ; but because he was ashamed of liis 
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inability to secure a higher position, and because 
of the advanced age of his parents, he returned to 
his home in Kiangsu, without entering into the 
duties of his office. Shen loved the mountains 
and rivers, especially those of antiquarian in- 
terest, and travelled in Shantung, Honan, Anhwei 
and other places. It is said of him that when he 
was on expeditions of this sort he would forget 
to return home. He was particularly noted for 
his filial piety and fraternal love. Having no son 
of Ms own, he adopted a nephew, Shen P^ei-ying 
mm, who followed his foster-father as a 
student of the Classics. Shen was fortunate in 
the quality of his friends and associates. Among 
these were such notables as Fang Pao, Li Fu, 
Chffian Tsu-wang (who wrote his epitaph) and 
A-kM-tun [qq, y.], who invited him to his home to 
educate his sons. After his death his disciples 
gave him privately the posthumous name W6n- 
hsiao 3S:#. 

Shen’s specialty was the study of ancient cere- 
monials. His best work, according to the judg- 
ment of the Ssii-¥u (see under Chi Yim), is the 
Chou kuan lu Hen ¥aOj 3 chmu^ 
which he wrote in the winter of 1751. His next 
best work is the 14i hsiao shu, one 

cMan, unfinished — a collection of annotations to 
five chapters of thei Decorum Ritual. Quotations 
from it appear in the Dlii-shu (see under Fang 
Pao). There is a collection of his shorter works 
under the title: Kuo4^ang chi, 12 chiian, 

of which two prefaces by a relative,®Shen 
chfien [q. v.], are dated 1749 and 1754. One 
essay in this collection is physiologico-lexico- 
graphical, the Shih-ku, or “Treatise on 

Bones Shen was the author of two other 
physiological or medical books, the 
Nei-ching pen lun and the ChH hsiieh 

¥ao lileh, 5 chtlan, neither of whicli was published. 
He took part in the compilation of gazetteers for 
the Wu-chiang and Chen-ts^ districts, Kiangsu, 
59 and 38 chuan respectively, both completed in 
1746. 

Shin’s work is commended for his simple, 
unadorned style, and for his criticism of those 
who stressed form at the expense of meaning, and 
of those who spent their energies on minute 
textual analysis for fear of not being exhaustive. 


[l/487/13b; 3/4a9/34a; 19/9a, 20/9a; 

Shea Te-chfien, biography of Shen Tffing in 
Vang chi.] 

Eufus O. Sutee 


Sheng-yii 

SHfiNG-an Huang-ti. Posthumous name of 
Chu Yu-sung [g. 

SHl)NG-tsu. Temple name of Hsiian-yeli [q. 
SHfiNG-yti (T. [#, m, ^], H. 

Apr. 11, 1850-1900, Jan. 20, scholar, was 
a member of the Imperial Clan, his family be- 
longing to the Bordered White Banner. His 
great-grandfather, Yuiig-hsi :icil (d. 1821, 
posthumous name |^), was the sixth Prince Su 
(see under Haoge). Yung-hsi’s fourth son, 
Ching-ch^ng (1785-1851, posthumous 

name ^^), who served as Assistant Grand 
Secretary (1842-45), did not have a son and 
adopted his younger brother’s son, Heng-en 
(T. M ^ j d. 1866) . The latter rose in his official 
career to the senior vice-presidency of the Censo- 
rate (1864-66). Sheng-yti was the second son of 
Heng-en. His mother, Na-hsiin-lan-pao §IS^ 
(T. Mm, d. 1873), came from the Borjigit 
clan of the Khalkha Mongols. She was an ac- 
complished lady and left a collection of verse, 
entitled Yun-hdang kuan i-shih, 

2 chuan, which was published by Sh§ng-yu in 
1874. To her, Sh^ng-yii owed much of his 
early education. His ancestral residence, styled 
I-yiian was in the eastern part of Peking 
and was noted for its peony garden. 

At the age of twenty-one sui Sh^ng-yii passed 
(1870) the Shun-tfien provincial examination 
with highest honors. The chief examiner was 
Wo-jen [q. «;.] whose Sung philosophy seems to 
have inspired Sh^ng-yii. In 1877 Sh^ng-yii 
graduated as chin-shih and was made a bachelor 
of the Hanliii Academy. Three years later 
(1880) he was made a compiler in the same office, 
and after serving as secretary of the Supervisorate 
of Imperial Instruction (1881) and as sub- 
expositor of the Planlin Academy (1881-83) was 
promoted in 1883 to the post of sub-reader of the 
Hanlin Academy. During these years he dis- 
tinguished himself by his memorials to the throne 
in which he denounced the unfair actions of 
several high officials, among them, Chhing-hou 
[q. V.], wiio in 1879 concluded his humiliating 
treaty with Russia, and Wu Ch'ang-chfing (see 
under Li Shu-ch'ang), who in 1882 forced the 
father of the Korean emperor to accompany him 
to China. 

In 1883 Sheng-yu was given the privilege of 
memorializing the throne directly. Late in the 
same year he was transferred to the post of 
deputy supervisor of Imperial Instruction, and in 
the following year (1884) was made libationer of 
the Imperial Academy, a position he iield for five 
years. During this period he repaired the 


Sheng-yu 

Academy buildings, added books to the library, 
raised the allowance for students, and established 
rigid control over their study. With the assist- 
ance of his students he compiled books and 
reprinted rare works, including rubbings of the 
Shih-ku wen^ or inscriptions on the ten 
ancient stone drums which w^ere kept adjacent to 
the College grounds. Thus he restored the Im- 
perial Academy which had for more than a cen- 
tury lost its prestige. However, because he 
demanded an exorbitant sum to carry out his 
reform, he was unpopular with the autliorities of 
the Board of Revenue as well as with subordinate 
officers in the Imperial Academy. While lie wais , 
in Shantung in 1888 as chief provincial examiner 
he expressed a desire to relinquish his official 
position. Falling ill from excessive labor in the 
correction of examination papers, he resigned in 
the autumn of 1889. Thereafter he lived in 
retirement at his residence which became the 
gathering place of promising jmung students and 
scholars of repute, irrespective of whether they 
were Chinese or Manchu. He therefore had a 
strong following in official and scholarly circles 
in the middle of the Kuang-hsli reign-period 
(1875--1909). When the Sino-Japanese war 
broke out in 1894, his friend, Chang Chih-tung 
[q, z;.], urged him to resume official life, but he 
declined, one reason perhaps being that he did 
not have the good will of the Empress Dowager. 

Sh^ng-yii had an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the history of the Ch'ing period. But in this 
field he left only one work, a collection of prose 
writings by 197 bannermen, entitled AjSIlfc® 
PorchH win-chingf 57 +3 chum. It was com- 
pleted late in his life and was printed in 1902 
by Chang Chih-tung who wrote a preface for it. 
In the compilation of this work he was assisted 
by a cousin, Yang Chung-hsi (H. 

Hstieh-chhao 1865-1940, chin-shih of 

1889), who wrote an appendix giving biographies 
of the wTiters. This cousin was the author of 
four series of anecdotes relating to poets of the 
Chhng period, entitled IlsuehrchHao shih-hua 
(^^), 12+8 + 12+8 chiian^ printed in 
1914, 1917, 1919 and 1925 respectively. He also 
wrote a biography of Sheng-yii, entitled l-yuan 
shih-lueh which was publislied in the 

Ya-chou hsUeh-shu tsa-chih (No. 
4). 

ShMg-yii was an able and intelligent collector 
of inscriptions on stone and bronze, and of books, 
paintings and writings. His' collections were 
preserved in the Yii-hua ko in his 

residence, but were dispersed at the beginning 


. Sheng-yii ' 

of the Republic. As an epigraphist Sh^ng-yti 
was on intimate terms with Wang I-jiing [f. ‘y.], 
A set of rubbings of inscriptions on bronze in 
40 entitled YiX4ma ho cMn-'wtm 
compiled by Sheng-yti, was not printed, but is 
preserved in the library of Yenching University 
in Peiping. As a bibliophile he was an intimate 
friend of Lu Hsin-ylian [q. r.], and is said to liave 
acquired many rare books from the Ming-shaii 
t'ang (see under Yin-hsiang). A valuable mami- 
script copy of the Ytmi-chUio pi-shik^ collated . 
by Ku Kuang-chfi [q, was preserved by him. 
On the basis of this text Naka Michiyo 
"|i:-(H. 1851-1908.) translated the 

Mongholum Niucha Tobchiymi into Japanese. 
This authoritative translation wfis |3iiblishecl in 
1907 under the title Jinguukan 

jitsuroku. During his declining years Sheng-yy. 
traveled in the environs of Peking, collecting 
inscriptions on stone, composed chiefly by 
Manchus. A collection of these, entitled SM 
Hsuch’cM hsim-pei hi, was printed (1935) 
in 16 chilan in the ninth series of the 
Liao-hai is^ung-shu. He also took an interest 
in Mongol history and attempted to collect 
inscriptions on stones in Mongolia. In this 
connection he is said to have compiled genealogi- 
cal tables of Mongo! tribes, entitled 
Ming-ku shih-hd piao. Among tlie students of 
Mongol history influenced by him were Li 
W^n-tflen [g. y,] and K^o Shao-min ws 
(T. 1850-1933). The latter is known as 

the author of the Neio History of the Yuan 
Dynasty Hsin Yiian^shih), 257 chuan, 

printed in 1922. 

The majority of the poems of Sh^ng-yfi were 
lost because he made no attempt to keep them, 
but in 1905, a few years after his death, his 
descendants collected some of his verses and 
published them in 4 chum, with a preface by 
K^o Shao-min, under the title Yu-^kua ko i-chi 
iMM). Another edition (1902) of this collec- 
tion by Yang Chung-hsi differs a little from tlie 
former. The Yu-hua ko i<hi, however, contains 
a few poems in the wu-ku style in which 
Shtmg-yu is said to have exceiled. Certain 
prose works and memorials by Sheng-yu were 
edited and printed (1909-10) by Yang Chung-lmi 
in 2 chilan under the title l-yilan win-lileh iiscm). 


[l/450/3b; 5/17/24a; Naito Torajiro (see under 
Chang Hsiieh-clF^ng), and 

in Shinagaku, voL I, no. 11 

(1921) and voL II, no. 11 (1922),- Yeh Ch'ang-chflh 
(see under P*an Tsu-yin). Ts^ang-shu chi-shih 
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shih (1910) 7/9b; Kii Ting-lung, Few Com- 
ments on the Yu Hua Ko Collection of Bronze 
Inscriptions’^, an article in Chinese in Yenchtng 
Journal of Chinese Studies (Yenching Hsueh Pao), 
no, 14 (193S); Chung-hOf vol. 1, no. 10 ff., 

chronological biog. of Yang Chung-hsi.] 

Hikomu Momose 

SHIH i-chih (T. H. mm). 

Feb. 26, 1682-1763, June 23, official, was a 
native of li-yang, Kiangsu. His grandfather 
and father were chin-shih and members of the 
Hanlin Academjn Shih I-chih himself became 
a chin-shih in 1700 and was selected a bachelor 
in the Hanlin Academy. He served as com- 
missioner of education for Kwangtimg (1712--13) 
but held no other important official post until 
1723 when he became acting junior vice-president 
of the Board of Civil Offices. It is said that he 
obtained this position through the influence of 
his classmate, Nien Keng-yao [g. v.], who at 
that time enjoyed the favor of Emperor Shih- 
tsung. In 1725 Shih was ordered to Shansi to 
investigate charges of corruption against Nien, 
and his testimony was instrumental in condemn- 
ing that official. Whether Shih turned against 
his friend in an effort to save himself, or honestly 
believed in Nien’s guilt is not clear, but certainly 
from this time on his promotion was more rapid. 
He held the following offices: senior vice-president 
of the Board of Civil Offices (1724-26, and 1728- 
30) ; junior vice-president of the Board of Works 
(1726); senior vice-president of the Board of 
Works (1726-27); senior vice-president of the 
Board of Revenue (1727-28); senior president of 
the Censorate (1730-31); president of the Board 
of War (1731-34, and 1740-42); president of the 
Board of Revenue (1734-38); president of the 
l^oard of Punishment (1738-40); president of the 
Board of Civil Offices (1742-44); associate Grand 
Secretary (1744); Grand Secretary (1744-63); 
acting governor-general of Fukien (1729-30), 
of Liang-kiang (z.c., Anhwei, Kiangsu and 
Kiangsi, 1730), of Hu-kuang (i.e., Hupeh and 
Hunan, 1735-37), and of Chihli (1742-45). 
Shih I-chih’s appointment to the governor- 
generalship of Liang-kiang was unusual in that 
it was not the custom to give an official a high 
position in his own province. He served as 
special examiner at the provincial examination 
in Yunnan (1711), was assistant examiner at 
the metropolitan military examination (1723), 
served in the Imperial Study (1723), and was 
assistant director and special examiner at the 


metropolitan examinations of 1724 and 1746 
respectively. 

During his long term of office Shih I-chih took 
an interest in stocking the prefectural granaries 
with good grain, and developed a method for 
applying just fines against officials who were 
negligent of the granaries under their supervision. 
He was instrumental in securing immunity for 
those who, for economic reasons, bought salt at 
places not designated by the government, and 
he also worked for flood prevention and river 
conservancy. Some of his memorials to the 
throne are of special interest. In 1729 he recom- 
mended that responsible officials accompany 
soldiers and petty officers when they returned 
from Formosa at the expiration of their military 
terms— in order to prevent extortion of food, 
wine, cattle and fuel from the aborigines. In 
1733 he memorialized concerning the private 
manufacture of alcoholic drinks, and advised 
the government to prohibit the manufacture of 
the ^ffiarm,” or yeast, rather than the wine itself. 
At the same time he suggested that where suffi- 
cient grain had been stored for the sustenance 
of the people some of the surplus be used for the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks. In 
1735 he also memorialized upon the importance 
of strict adherance to the examination method in 
filling secondary governmental posts — in order to 
avoid undue competition and over-rapid pro- 
motions. 

Shih I-chih was also capable in military 
matters. In 1731 he was given command of an 
army of archers, called the Yung-chien chiin 
stationed at Barkul; and in 1737 he 
was in charge of a military expedition against 
the Miao in Hunan. Shih held the Emperor’s 
favor until 1755 when he was ordered to retire 
on grounds of age. Other factors were opera- 
tive, however, particularly Shih’s refusal, when 
questioned by Emperor Kao-tsung during the 
'literary inquisition” of Hu Chung-tsao, to 
explain a letter to 0-ch'ang (for both see under 
0-er-t'ai) in which Shih had requested a post 
for one of his own sons. Two years later (1757), 
when Emperor Kao-tsung toured the South, he 
met Shih and ordered him to return to the capital. 
On the sixtieth anniversary of his receiving 
the chm-shih degree the Emperor conferred 
special honors upon Shih, and in the following 
year Shih participated in the banquet of the 
Nine Elderly Men at the celebration 

of the Empress Dowager’s seventieth birthday. 

Upon the death of Shih I-chih in 1763 Emperor 
Kao-tsung sent his sixth son to pour libations. 
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Sbili^s name was entered in the Temple of Emi- 
nent Statesmen and lie was given the posthumous 
name Wen-cliiiig The second ■ of his 

three sons, Shih I-ang (T. mis, 1712- 

1791), was for a few months in 1766 junior vice- 
president of the Board of War, but was discharged 
for impertinence. 

A younger brother of Shih I-chih, named Shih 
I-mu (T. chin-skih of 1745, d. 

1772), was the examiner of the' great historian 
Ts‘ui Shu [f. 2 ^.] for the chii-jen degree in 1762, 
and foresaw in Ts^ui a man of unusual promise. 


[3 /1 5/1 a, 85/35; Li -yang hsien-ckih (1896) 11 /38b, 
4Sa; Chu-pH yil-chih (see under Yin-chSn), Vao 
16, voL 3.] 

Rufus 0. Sutek 

SHIH Jun-chang (T. 1^0, 

H. ^Ol, @#), Jan. 6, 1619-1683, 

Aug. 5, poet, scholar, and official, was a native 
of Hstian-ch^eng, Anhwei. His mother died 
when he was three (sui) and his father when he 
was nine (sm), leaving him to be brought up 
by a younger brother of his father. While still 
voimg he studied with a local scholar, Sh^n 
Shou-min (T. H. 1607- 

1675), read widely, and began to write essays 
and to compose excellent verse. Graduating as 
a chin-shih in 1649, he was appointed in 1651 
a second class assistant secretary in the Board of 
Punishments. In 1656 he became commissioner 
of education for Shantung and in that capacity 
corrected the papers for the examination of 1658 
in which Pffi Sung-ling [g. y.], author of the well- 
known Liao-chai chih-i (^^Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio”), took his hsiu-ts^ai degree. 

In 1661 Shih went to Kiangsi as intendant of 
the Hu-hsi Circuit (iJliJi) which included 
several districts in a badly despoiled region 
overrun by highwaymen and soldiers. It is 
from this period of his life that many picturesque 
stories arose concerning his skill, his amiability, 
and ; , Ms integrity as an administrator. . .Unlike 
his predecessors who enhanced their difficulties 
by excessive cruelty, he both pacified the region 
and won the hearts of the people who affec- 
tiona tel V .called him . “Shih the Buddha” (JS 
A number of poems which he wrote at 
this time portray . vividly the sufferings mf the 
people. In this respect he was likened to the 
famous Tffing poet, Yuan' Chieh (T. 
719-772), who wTote verse in a similar vein when 
he was an official in this region. Wherever he 
went, he encouraged education and rebuilt or 


S.Mll 

founded Academies of learning. ■ . At the time nf 
his retirement in 1667 the district of Chdng- 
chiang, ICiangsi, erected the Academy known 
as Lung-kang Shii-yuan in his honor. 

The next ten years or more he devoted to ;i life 
of quiet study and to the writing of poetry. 
In 1679 he passed the special examination known 
as po-hsiieh hwig4z% (see under P^eng Siin-yii), 
becoming a sub-expositor in the Hanlin Academy 
with appointment on the editorial board which 
compiled the Ming History. In 1681 he was 
provincial examiner for Honan, and two years 
later was promoted to a sub-readership in the 
Academy. He died soon thereafter. 

As a poet, Shih Jim-cha,ng wa.s linked with 
Sung Wan [q. v.\ as shown in the popular saying, 
“Shih of the South and Sung of the North” 
which is attributed to Wang 
Shih-chen [^. v.]. The latter especially admired 
his five-word lines. Shih and his fellow’-towns- 
man, Kao Yung (T. H. iflU, b. 

1622), developed a type of poetry which came to 
be knowui, after the name of their home town, 
as the “Hsiian-ch^eng style” (fi^lS). His 
collected prose writings, entitled 
Hmeh-yU t^ang loH-chi, in 28 chiian^ and his 
verse, shih-cMf in 50 chiian, w^ere printed 
in 1708 by Ts'ao Yin [q. v.]. These, together 
with a supplement in 2chuan, were copied into 
the Imperial Manuscript Library (see under 
Chi Ymn). Six of his shorter works, his nim-p^n^ 
and the collected poems of his grandson, Shih Li 
'MW: (T. H. were printed from 

time to time. His complete works are published 
as Sink Yu-shan hsien- 

sheng chHian-chi. In 1769 his tablet and that of 
Huang Shu-lin [q. ?;.] were entered in a temple 
at Tsinan, Shantung, where the memory of 
Wang Shou-jen (see under Chang Li-hsiang) 
and two other heroes were celebrated— -the temple 
being thereafter known as Wu Hsieo TxTi 

a£Km 


[l/489/9a; 3/118/22a; 30/2/2b; 32/3/4a; Ihuan^ 

tk%%g chih (1888) 15/®ft9a; Shih Yu-shan 
hsien-sking nien-p‘u in his collected works (w'itli 
portrait).;. 20/1/0 (portrait); Li-ck‘^ng 

hsien ckih (1771) ll/31b.] 

C. Martin WiUBUE 

SHIH ..Kffi-fa (T. H. MM). 

d. 1645, Ming loyalist general, was a native of 
Hsiang-fu, Honan. Passing his chw-shih exami- 
nation in 1628, he was appointed police magis- 
trate of Sian, Shensi, where lie gained a high 
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reputation for administrative talent in both' civil 
and military affairs. Put in command of the 
troops in the western part of Kiangnan in the 
autumn of 1635, he assisted Lu Hsiang-sheng 
(T. H. 1600-1639) in 

his efforts to drive Chang Hsien-chung [g. v.] 
and his bandits from the province. Before they 
succeeded in this, however, Lu was transferred 
to another post, and Shih K^o-fa was made 
governor of the western part of Kiangnan with 
parts of Honan, Hu-kuang, and Kiangsi under 
his jurisdiction. It is said that he was a man of 
small stature, dark complexion, flashing eyes 
and dauntless heart who shared his men's 
hardships, and in return had their utmost loyalty. 

In 1639, after the defeat of a bandit leader, 
Shih was allowed to observe a few months of 
mourning for his father, but was soon recalled 
to take the vice-presidency of the Board of 
Revenue. Not long thereafter he was made 
director-general of Grain Transport, and later 
governor-general of F^ng-yang, Huai-an, and 
Yangchow prefectures. In 1643 he was ap- 
pointed president of the Board of War at Nan- 
king. In May 1644 he raised an army in the 
hope of defeating Li Tzh-ch^eng [q, v.], but he 
had no more than crossed the Yangtze when he 
learned of the Ming emperor's death and the fall 
of Peking. Dressed in mourning, he returned to 
Nanking to take part in choosing the new 
emperor. He urged that the Prince of Lu 
(see under' Chu I-hai) be made emperor, but 
his plan was opposed by Ma Shih-ying and Juan 
Ta-ch^^ng [qq. w.] who succeeded in placing the 
Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) on the 
throne instead. Ma's ambition to become a 
powerful Grand Secretary could not be fulfilled 
unless Shih left the Court. Hence he persuaded 
Shih to take command of the troops at Yangchow. 
On leaving Nanking the titles of Grand Secretary 
and President of the Board of War were conferred 
upon Shih, despite his repeated refusals. Arriv- 
ing at Yangchow, he tried by every means at 
his disposal to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Four Guardian Generals (see Huang 
T6-kung, Liu Ts^-chhng, Kao Chieh, and Liu 
Liang-tso) who were w’arring among themselves 
and outraging the people of their districts. 
Shih K'o-fa never gave up hope of taking ven- 
geance on Li Tzti-ch^eng and repeatedly, but 
vainly, urged the emperor to act against him. 

However, all of Shih’s loyalty and bravery 
could not stem the tide of events. Early in 1645 
the Chhng army threatened the first line of 
defense of the Ming forces at Yangchow, where a 


shortage of provisions had occurred owing to the 
blocking of the roads by heavy snow. In spite 
of Shih’s strenuous efforts, ^ the city of Yangchow 
was surrounded on May 13 by the forces of Dodo 
[q. «;.] and fell after a seven days’ siege. Failing 
in his attempt at suicide, Shih was being escorted 
out of the city by an aide-de-camp when both 
were overtaken by Chdng soldiers. Defiantly 
rejecting every offer of amity, Shih was killed. 
Less than a month after his death Nanking fell 
to the Clidng forces. Shih was given the 
posthumous names, Chung-ching by 

the Ming Prince of T^ang (see Chu Yti-chien) 
and Chung-cheng by Emperor Kao-tsuiig. 
A letter which he received from Dorgon [g. i;.], 
and his own reply, are often reprinted in Chinese 
school books and have been translated into 
German (see below). After his death the Man- 
chus plundered and slaughtered the inhabitants 
of Yangchow for ten days (May 20 to 29). 
When chaos subsided, his corpse could not be 
found and only his garments were buried at Mei- 
hua-ling outside the north gate of 

Yangchow. In 1768 a temple to his memory 
was erected beside the tomb. 

There are several accounts of the ten days’ 
massacre at Yangchow, one a very vivid descrip- 
tion by an eye-witness, Wang Hsiu-ch^u 
entitled MMirUU Yangchow sMh-jih chi 
(for translation see below). Others are: 

WEBS' Wei-Yang hsun-chieh chi-lueh^ by Shih 
T^-wei adopted son of Shih K‘o-fa; 

Hung-hmng i-yu Yang- 
chow ch^ing-shou chi^ by Tai Ming-shih [q. y.J ; 
and Shing-ch^ao hsiin Yang 1% by Liu Pao-naii 
[$. y.]. 


[M.l/274/la; M.35/7/la; M.59/10/la; Lu-ch/iao 
chi-win (see under Wu Wei-yeh), shang 9b; Ming- 
cM pei-luehj 13/3b, and Ming-chi nan-lueh^ passim 
(for both see bibliography under Ma Sbih-ying); 
Shih Chung-ching hung chi (-S*^) in Chi-fu 
ts'ung-shu (see under Ts'ui Shu); Yangchowfu chih 
(1810), 25/29a; Wilhelm, Hellmut, *‘Ein Brief - 
wecksei zwischen Durgan und Schi Ko-fa”, Sinica, 
VIII, 5/6, pp, 239-45; ‘^A Memoir of Ten Days’ 
Massacre in Yangchow”, a translation of the 
Yangchow shih-jih chi, by Lucien Mao, published 
in THen Hsia Monthly (1937), pp. 515-37; ^‘Journal 
d’un bourgeois de Yang-tcheoii (1645)”, trans. of 
the same by P, Aucourt, published in B. E. F. E. O. 
(1907), p. 297-312; Backhouse and Bland, Annals 
and Memoirs of the Court of Peking, pp. 187-208, 
another translation.] 
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SHIH Lang (T. H. mSr), 1621- 

1696, Apr., Ming-Cli'ing admiral, was a native 
of Chin-cliiang, Fukien. . Being of distinguished 
lineage, lie early displayed self-confidence. He 
studied military strategy and knew how to take 
advantage of wind and tide. In the troubled 
, times at the close of the Ming dynasty he fought 
in local campaigns without gaining recognition 
and then led Cheng Chih-lung’s [q. ?;.] left van- 
guard. The latter’s son, Cheng Ch^§ng-kung 
[q. 2 ;.], became jealous of Shih Lang’s popularity, 
imprisoned his family and confined him to his 
ship. He contrived to escape and surrendered to 
the Chfing regime in 1646, His father, younger 
brother, son, and nephew were killed by Cheng 
Ch'eng-kung. Shih Lang was well received by 
the Manchus. He accompanied Prince Jidu 
[g. 2 ;.] in 1656 on his expedition against Fukien 
and attained the rank of assistant brigade- 
general In the campaign of 1663 against the 
Cheng insurgents he utilized Dutch ships and 
men to follow up the Manchu victories. In 
1668 he submitted a plan to drive the rebels 
from Taiwan and the Pescadores. He was called 
to Peking to present it personally but the proposal 
was shelved and he was given a post in the Im- 
perial Bodyguard and attached to the Chinese 
Bordered Yellow Banner. 

In 1681 Li Kuang-ti [q. u.] again proposed the 
subjugation of the islands and Shih Lang was 
made commander-in-chief of naval forces in 
Fukien. On July 8, 1683, after extensive prepa- 
ration in training men and constructing ships 
he led a force of 300 warships and 20,000 crack 
troops out of T‘ung-shan, Fukien, and on July 
16-17 won a brilliant victory over Liu Kuo-hsiian, 
who was holding the Pescadores for Ch^ng 
K'o-shuang (for both see under Cheng Ching). 
On September 5 Shih received Chcmg K'o- 
shuang’s offer to surrender. On October 3 he 
reached Taiwan and formally obtained the 
capitulation of Liii and Cheng, thus terminating 
the resistance of the Ch5ng family which had 
extended through four generations. He was 
made Ohing-hai chiang-chiin and 

given the hereditary rank of marquis. At his * 
own request he was specially granted the privilege 
of wearing the honorary peacock feather. 

Shih Lang continued at his post in Fukien 
and used his influence to secure the retention 
and reorganization of the Pescadores and Taiwan, 
considerate treatment for the surrendered leaders 
and troops, and regulation of foreign trade which 
began to be resumed after the coast and islands 
were pacified. He was charged with arrogance, 


SMh 

but in 1688 the Emperor received him in audience, , 
allowed him, on account of his age, to sit in the 
Imperial presence, and reiterated his conficience 
in him. He returned to Fukien and continued 
in office until Ms death in 1696 at the age, of 
seventy-six {sui)» He was given the posthumous 
name of Hsiang-chuang the title of Junior 
Tutor to the Heir Apparent, and in 1732 his 
name was entered for worship in the Temple of 
Eminent Statesmen. His youngest son, Shih 
Shih-fan succeeded to the hereditary 

rank of Marquis Ching-hai which was handed 
down to the end of the dynasty. 

Other sons of Shih Lang—namely, Siiih Sliih- 
lun and Shih Shih-plao [qq. t^.] — achieved dis- 
tinction, the former as a civil official and the 
latter as an admiral. They and their father 
w'ere granted the special privilege of burial in 
the ancestral cemetery in their home district, 
instead of near Peking as was the case with other 
Bannermen, 

Shih Lang’s memorials were brought together 
under the title, Ching-hai chi (|S), and printed 
by SMh Shih-lun shortly after Shih Lang’s death. 


[l/266/5a; 2/9/12b; 3/276/7a; 4/15/i2a; 7/n/13b; 
Ching-hai chi; (Hsin-hsiu) Taiwan-fu chih (1763); 
Haenisch, E., ‘‘Bruchstficke aus der GescMchte 
Chinas unter der Mandschu-dynastie”, T‘oung 
Pao, XIV,' 76-77; T^oung Pao, 1913, p^. 96; China 
Review f vol. IX, 1880-81, pp. 276-79; Fukien Vung- 
cM (1871) 88/45b.] 

Eaul Swishek 


SHIH Shih-lun (T. H. ^Ql), 

d. 1722, age 64 (m), official, was a native of 
Chin-chiang, Fukien. The second son of Shih 
Lang (q. a.], he belonged to the Chinese Bordered 
Yellow Banner, to which his father had been 
assigned. In 1685 Shih Shih-lun, in recognition 
of his father’s exploits, was given the post of 
department magistrate of T‘ai-cliou, Kiangsu. 
He served so well that he came to foe recognized 
by his superiors as an able administrator, and 
by the common people as an incorruptible and 
lovable official. He was made prefect of Yang- 
chou-fuinl689and of Chiang-ning-fu (Nanking) 
four years later. When his father died in 1696, 
and he was about to retire for mourning, the 
natives of Nanking pleaded to have him retained 
at his post. Failing in this, they each contributed 
one cash to a fund which they used for the 
erection of two pavilions in front of his yame?i 
in recognition of Ms just and sympathetic admin- 
istration. In 1699 he was appointed intendant 
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of the ' circuit of Huahan-fu and Hsii-chou-fu 
ill Kiangsu. Two years later he was recom- 
mended for appointment to the post of provincial 
judge of Hunan. But Emperor Shdng-tsu 
disapproved, remarking that Shih Shih-lun, 
being always on the side of the poor and depressed 
classes, might be unjust in trials involving other 
ranks of society. Owing to his ability as a 
financier he was appointed instead financial 
commissioner of Hunan, and in 1704 was trans- 
ferred to Anhwei. In 1705 he was promoted 
to the position of director of the Court of the 
Imperial Stud. But because of his inability to 
p. revent pillaging by some soldiers in Hunan, 
when he was financial commissioner of that 
province, he was discharged from his post in 
1706. 

In a few months Shih was recalled and ap- 
pointed Governor of Shun-tfien-fu, retaining 
that position when he was promoted to the 
vice-presidency of the Censorate three years 
later. In 1710 he was made vice-president of 
the Board of Revenue and then placed in charge 
of the Peking granaries. Five years later, in 
recognition of his faithfulness, he was made 
director-general of grain transport at Huai-an, 
Kiangsu. To relieve a serious famine in Shensi 
in 1720, plans were formed to transport grain 
from Honan to that province. Shih was put in 
charge both of the transportation and distribu- 
tion of the relief which he carried out efficiently. 
In 1721 he returned to his post as director of 
grain transport in Huai-an where he died in 1722. 
His last request that, like his father and his 
brother, Shih Shih-pfiao [q. t;.], he be buried in 
Fukien, was granted, although all three were 
Bannermen and would normally have been buried 
near Peking, His official career was almost 
uniformly successful and brought him the name 
of being ‘The most incorruptible official of the 
empire^’ Emperor Sheng- 

tsii once remarked. Everywhere he went, he 
was referred to by the people as Shih Clifing- 
t‘ien “Shih of the Clear Sky,” because 

of his justice in court procedure and because of 
his hatred of bribery. 

He became the hero of a long popular novel, 
entitled Skill hung an^ “The Judicial 

Trials Conducted by His Excellency Shih,” a 
work in 8 ckuan or 97 chapters ([^), which also 
goes under the title PaUttan chH- 

kmn. This work which first appeared in 1838 
was modeled after a Ming novel, Pao ('^) 
hung an, wliich narrates similar exploits relating 
to a Sung official, Pao Cheng (T. 


999-1062). Several novels, written at the close 
of the last century, are based on this same tlieme. 
The Shih-kung an was written in a crude literary 
style, but portrays well the ideal official from 
the viewpoint of the common people. The 
character, Shih Shih-lun, of the novel was niuch 
idealized, and many of his exploits were invented 
to make the narrative more colorful. However, 
through the influence of the novel he became 
one of the most popular and beloved historical 
figures in the estimation of the common people. 
He was also a poet, and left a number of verses 
which were brought together in a collection of 13 
cMan, entitled Nan4‘ang shih ch‘ao, 

printed in 1726 by his son, Shih T‘ing-han 
mn (T. ti3£). ■ The printing was beautifully 
executed, and a copy is preserved in the Library 
of Congress. 


[l/283/8a; 2/ll/44a; 3/163/lOa; 23/23 /la; Fukien 
Vung-chih (1871) 228 /23b; Lu-hsiin, Chung-kuo 
hsiao-shuo shih Itieh (seebibl. under P‘eng P‘^ng) 
pp. 326-26.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SHIH Shilvp'iao (T. H. fegl), 

d. 1721, age 55 {sui), admiral, was a native of 
Chin-chiang, Fukien, and a younger brother of 
Shih Shih-lun [g. v,]. When his father, Shih 
Lang [g. z;.], effected the surrender of Ch^ng 
K‘o-shuang (see under Cheng Ching) in Taiwan 
in 1683, Shih Shih-p‘iao, though only a lad of 
seventeen {sui), demonstrated his prowess in 
battle. In 1691 he was made lieutenant-colonel 
in command of the city guards of Tsinan, Shan- 
tung. In 1696 he served for a time under Yiieh 
Sheng-Iung (see under Ytieh Chung-chfi) in 
the war against Galdari [g. v.], but returned to 
his post at Tsinan after the war was over. He 
was made a colonel in command of the guards 
at Lin-ch‘ing, Shantung, in 1698 and became a 
brigade-general stationed at Ting-hai, Chekiang, 
three years later. Because of his exploits in 
subduing pirates along the coasts he was, in 
1708, made provincial commander-in-chief of 
Kwangtung. 

In 1712 he became commander-in-chief of the 
naval forces of Fukien — a post his father had 
twice held, in the years 1662-68 and 1681-96. 
Stationed at Amoy, Shih Sliili-pfiao constructed 
ships and otherwise increased his naval equip- 
ment. At the end of May 1721, report of a 
serious uprising in Taiwan (see under Chu 
I-kuei) reached him. As the rebels had already 
occupied the entire island, he at once prepared 
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for a major campaign. Gathering his ships and 
meiij he put out to sea on June 7 and, by holding 
the ' Pescadores, prevented , the insurgent forces 
from sailing westward to the mainland. Mean- 
while the governor-general of Chekiang and 
Fukien, Gioro Maiibao (T. #iij 

H. of 1694, d. 1725), proceeded 

to Amoy to command the rear defenses. Lan 
Tdng-cheii (T.. H. ®lJj, 1664- 

1730), brigade-general of Namoa, was ordered 
to proceed with his men and ships to the aid of 
Shih Shih-pdao. Lan joined Sliih on July 4 
at the Pescadores, their combined forces consist- 
ing of approximately 18,000 men and 600 ships. 
When they learned that the rebel forces were in 
confusion, owing to quarrels among themselves, 
they set sail, reaching the coast- of Tai’ivan on 
July 10. They opened fire on a fort which 
guarded the entrance to the bay leading to the 
capital city. The magazine of the fort exploded 
and the rebels were forced to retreat. The gov- 
ernment forces advanced, and on the same day 
took the town of An-pdng. After .several days 
of fighting the capital city of Taiwan ^vas recov- 
ered. Shih Shih-pdao entered the city on July 
17, approximately thirty-eight years after his 
father had led his victorious troops into the same 
city. The leader of the rebel forces, Chu I-kuei 
[g. v,]y fled inland but was soon captured. 

Sliih Shih-pdao, being the first to submit 
a report on the victory to the Court in Peking, 
was rewarded with garments of imperial design 
by Emperor Sh^ng-tsu. According to Lan 
Ting-yiian [q. y,], author of a contemporary 
account, PHng Tai chi (see under Lan), the 
recovery of Taiwan was due chiefly to the heroism 
of Lan Tdng-chen, although most of the credit 
went to Shih Shih-pdao, Early in October a 
hurricane struck the island, causing considerable 
damage. Occupied night and day in the task 
of directing relief, Shih Shih-pdao became ill 
and died a month later. In deference to his 
request his remains were taken to his native 
place and buried near those of his father. He 
was canonized as Yung-kuo 1^23 

was posthumously granted a minor hereditary 
rank. 


[l/290/2b; 2/12/37a; 3/276/25a; P^ing T^ai chi; 
Fukien Fung-chih (1922) 228/20b; China Review^ 
XXI, 1894-95, p. 96.] 

Fang Chao-ting 

SHIH Ta-k^ai 1^21 or 1831-1863, 

June, general and leader in the Taiping Rebel- 


lion, was a native of Kiiei-hsien,. Kwangsi. 
He was born in a ' well-to-do peasant family and 
was versed in literature as well as in the iiiilitary 
■ arts, but he .belonged to the. social class in. South 
China known as Hakka — a cla.ss often oppressed 
by the dominant groups. In .order to ga!,ii col- 
lective security, against tliese oppressors and 
the local bandits who infested the region, he 
joined the religious movement of Hung Hsiii- 
clFtian {q. y.]. Together with five other leaders 
he laid down the plans for the Taiping Rebellion 
which broke out in Kwangsi in 1850 (see under 
Hung Hsiu-chdian). His property was sold and 
the proceeds given to the common military fund. 
When the government of tlie Celestial Kingdom 
of Peace was organized at Yung-an, Shih Ta-k^ai 
wns made I-wang or Assistant King, and 
was appointed commander of tlie left wing of 
the army. During the development of the 
Rebellion from Kwangsi to Nanking (1850-53) 
he participated in many battles, but was never 
defeated. Hence his antagonists had ample 
reason to respect his ability and prowess. 

When in September 1853 he was stationed at 
Anking to quiet the people, he ruled them with 
justice and treated them with consideration. 
Men who commanded local respect were placed 
in positions of authority, bandits were sup- 
pressed, and peace and order were restored. The 
people of Anking not only respected his adminis- 
tration but praised him personally. Later he 
was recalled to Nanking to assist the Taiping 
government, and wdien Ts5ng Kuo-fan [q. v,] 
mobilized his forces at Heng-chou for the attack 
on Yochow (July 1854), Shih was sent to the 
relief of Hupeh. Learning, wlien he reached 
Wuhu, that Wuchang had fallen to the govern- 
ment forces, he set up his headquarters at 
Anking and prepared to make a strong defense 
at Kiukiang. He bottled up Tseng Kuo-fan’s 
flotilla in Po-yang Lake and by a sudden attack 
on the night of January 13, 1855, captured 
Tseng’s flagship — a signal victory that was 
followed by another (April 3, 1855) in which the 
Taipings retook Wuchang, Soon after, however, 
Shih was forced by Hu Lin-i and Lo Tse-nan 
[qq. V.] to evacuate Hupeh and go to Kiangsi 
where, by skillful manoeiivers, he took most of 
the cities and towns. When a strong government 
force guarded Clmng-shu, a town about 180 li 
southwest of Nanchang, capital of Kiangsi, 
Shih Ta-k^ai had only a few thousand men 
with whom to attack the town. By lighting 
many lanterns on the hills adjacent to Chang- 
sha and making a fierce assault at night, he 
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misled tlie governineiit forces into the belief 
that an unexpected number of Taipings had 
invested their positions, and they retreated 
(March 24, 1856) to Nanchang, making little 
or no resistance. Henceforth Nanchang was 
under martial law, and here Ts^ng Kuo-fan was 
harassed for a long time until rescued by P^^ng 
Yu-lin, Ts^ng ICuo-ch^iian [qq. «;.] and others. 
Shih Ta-k%i was then entrusted by Hung 
Hsiu-ch^uan, the Celestial King, with all military 
operations on the upper course of the Yangtze, 
including Hupeh, Kiangsi and Anhwei. 

But in 1856 a great internal dissension broke 
out among the Taiping leaders. The Eastern 
King, Yang Hsiu-chhng [q. t^.], tried to usurp the 
throne of Hung Hsiu-chHian. The Western 
King, Wei Ch'ang-hui (see under Hung Hsiu- 
ch^uan), consulted with Shih Ta-k^ai to kill the 
usurper, but Wei went beyond the agreement 
and not only killed Yang (September 2 or 3, 
1856) but murdered thousands of Yang’s adher- 
ents and his relatives. Upon receiving this 
news, Shih hurried back from Hung-shan, 
Hupeh, to Nanking to admonish Wei to pay 
more heed to his religious principles and to 
refrain from further slaughter. Unexpectedly 
Wei plotted to murder Shih also. Apprised of 
this intention, Shih escaped from Nanking by 
being secretly lowered from the city wall but 
Wei murdered Shih’s mother, his wife and chil- 
dren, and many of his adherents. So incensed 
was Shih that in revenge he attempted to concen- 
trate all his forces in Kiangsi and Anhwei for an 
attack on Nanking. But before he could give 
effect to this plan Wei Ch%ng-hui was himself 
murdered by the Celestial King, his head being 
carried into the presence of Shih Ta-k‘ai for 
verification. Thereupon Shih was recalled to 
Nanking, presumably to fill, as he deserved, 
the important place that Yang Hsiu-chhng 
had held. Though he was welcomed by ail the 
oflicials at Court, the Celestial King, apprehen- 
sive of further murders, relieved him of his 
military power and even kept him from partici- 
pating in important state affairs, which were 
then under tlie control of Hung’s brothers. 
Uneasy over his treatment in the capital Shih, 
with an enormous number of followers, left the 
Taiping court, never to return, and set out for 
Szechwan, which lie planned to develop as an 
independent state after the model of the ancient 
principality of Shu one of the Three King- 
doms (221-280 A.D.). He hoped thus to avoid 
any contest of power with other Taiping leaders 


and to be free to spread Taiping doctrines in 
distant areas to which others would not go. 

Toward the close of 1856 Shih Ta-k^ai went 
from Nanking to Anking anticipating that Li 
Hsiu-ch^6ng and Ch^en Yti-ch^eng Iqq, ?;.] would 
follow him, but they declined. Then he went 
through Eu-chou, Kiangsi, to relieve the dis- 
tressed Taipings in Chi-an and Lin-cliiang (1857). 
During his stay at Fu-chou he tried to revive 
the civil service examination, but many of the 
students had already fled the turmoil of war. 
Early in 1858 Tseng Kuo-fan ordered , Li Yiian-tu 
[g. V.] to write a long letter to Shih Ta-k^ai, 
urging him to join the Ch^ing government with 
promise of a high post. It is understood that 
Ts6ng also personally corresponded with Shih. 
Though the latter responded politely, he ad- 
dressed to Tseng a long poem in which he freely 
expressed his hopes and desires and earnestly 
admonished Tseng to cease aiding the Manchiis. 
Shih expressed regret, too, that he had no chance 
to meet Tseng since he was about to press his 
campaign in Chekiang. Shih took Sui-chWg 
(May 4, 1858), Ch^u-chou (May 10) and other 
cities of Chekiang, and during his stay addressed 
a charming letter to the gentry of the province 
urging them to take a stand against the Man- 
chus and to assert their loyalty to the Taiping 
cause. His troops penetrated to northernmost 
Fukien but were content to pass through as rov- 
ing bandits without occupying cities. When 
Shih Ta-k^ai heard that many cities of Kiangsi 
were retaken by government forces he returned 
to that province and captured Nan-an (January 
3, 1859). Failing in an attack on Kan-chou, 
he went to Hunan. 

In Hunan Shih Ta-k‘ai, in command of a great 
force, said to number 200,000 or 300,000 men, 
took Hsing-ning (March 15, 1859), I-chang 
(March 16), and also Ch'en-chou and Kuei-yang. 
He met comparatively weak resistance because 
the Hunan Braves were then fighting the Tai- 
pings in other provinces. But the provincial 
governor, Lo Ping-chang [q. v.], alarmed by 
Shih’s success, asked help from all possible 
sources, and before long some 40,000 men under 
the command of Li Hsii-i (see under Li Hsu-pin), 
Liu Ch*ang-yu [q. «;.] and others came to the 
rescue. In the meantime Shih overran Hsin- 
Pien and Ning-yuan and besieged Yung-chou 
(April 5-15, 1859) but without success. Then 
he encompassed Pao-ch'ing with a large force 
but as the government’s relief armies came 
on the scene and as most of Shih’s followers were 
natives of Kwangsi, and anxious to return home, 
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he abandoned the siege (My 28 , 1859 ) and led a 
general retreat (August 14 ) through Tung-an, 
Hunan, to Kwangsi. There, with divided forces, 
he overran not only Kwangsi but also the borders 
of Kwangtung and Kweichow. Though a strong 
detachment under Shih’s cominand attempted 
to attack Kweilin, capital of Kwangsi (August 
27 , 1859 ), and even occupied adjacent cities, 
his smaller units were either scattered or gradu- 
ally annihilated by militia. Even the strong 
detachment which attacked Kweilin was forced 
by Liu Ch'aiig-yu, Hsiao Clih-chiang [g. y.] 
and others to move southwest to Chhng-ylian 
and Liu-choii. The latter city was recovered by 
Liu Ch'ang-yii in February 1860, the former in 
May. Shill Ta-k'ai was driven southward to 
the region of Shang-lin and Wu-hsuan. Under 
these difficult conditions, some of his troops 
surrendered to the imperial government while 
others passed through Jen-hua, Kwangtung 
(September 8, 1860) to Kiangsi where they 
joined the central Taiping forces under Li 
Hsiu-ch^eng. Shih’s power was further dim- 
inished when in 1861 still more of his troops 
yielded to the Ch'ing regime while others went 
to Kiangsi. In the meantime a detachment 
which had gone to Ting-fan, Kweichow, was 
forced to return to Ching-ytian, Kwangsi. 
Then Shili assembled all his forces at Shang-lin 
(March 1861) from where in June he was com- 
pelled to move southeast to his native city, 
Kuei-hsien, which was not retaken by government 
troops until September. Thereupon he went 
back to Chdng-yiian (October 7) and thence to 
Lo-ch^eng and Jung-hsien. From here he was 
forced to go to Hunan where for a while he occu- 
pied Ching-chou, Ylian-chou and other cities. 
In this period Shih Ta-k^ai made it a practice to 
lead his armies through narrow mountain passes 
on the borders of Kweichow, Hunan, Hupeh and 
other provinces in order to elude the attacks of 
the imperialists. ' But despite numerous detours, 
his ultimate goal was the province of Szechwan. 

Early in 1862 Shih Ta-k‘ai went from Li- 
chtoan, Hupeh, to Ch^ang-ning, Szechwan. 

, From there he .was forced through Hsu-yung 
and Ch'i-chiang, Szechwan, to Kweichow where 
he took Ttong-tzti, Jen-huai and other cities 
(September 1862). But as these districts were 
too poor to support his troops, he marched across 
the border to Chen-hsiung, Yunnan, where he 
reorganized his forces and promoted some of his 
subordinates in reward for their services . Toward 
the end of 1862 he divided his forces into three 
detachments, thus invading Szechwan from 


different points with the purpose of distracting 
the attention- and weakening the power of his. 
enemies. He personally led a strong detadmient 
which conquered Yiin-lien, Szechwan (Novem- 
ber 18), and attempted to cross the Chimslia 
River to attack Hsil-choii. But the governor of 
Szechwan, Lo Ping-clmng, with his capable aide, 
Liu Jung (see under Lo), were fully prepared to 
check his advance and to meet his anticipated 
attacks. Though the other two detachments 
were defeated, and one' remnant fled' northeast 
to the distant province of Shensi, Bhili succeeded 
in crossing the Chin-sha River and proceeded 
to cross another stream, t!:ie Ta-tu-lio 
near the border of Szechwan and Tibet. Tliis 
area along the Ta-tu4io is mountainous and full 
of the aboriginal Lolos wlio were bribed by Shih 
Ta-k'ai to lead the way and help liim. But 
Lo Ping-chang offered more attractive rewards 
for their help, with the result that the government 
forces, in co-operation with tlie Lolos, not only 
stemmed the advance of Shili Ta-k^ai but also 
blocked all possible avenues of retreat, Shih 
tried to cross the river on April 30, May 5 and 9, 
1863, and at several other times, but was frus- 
trated by great floods and by government 
troops. Before long his provisions ran out. 
Horses were killed for food and even mulberries 
were no longer available. While in this hopeless 
situation, Shih spied an imperialist flag with the 
characters, “Those who submit will have their 
lives spared.” On these terms he surrendered 
to the government on June 13, 1863. About 
4,000 of his weak soldiers were disbanded and 
another 2,000 of his ablest men were slaughtered. 
Shih Ta-k‘ai ■ and his son, Shih Ting-chung 
only five years old, and a few officers 
were conveyed to Chengtu, capital of Szechwan 
(June 25, 1863). After the formality of a legal 
inquiry by Lo Ping-chang, Shih was executed. 

Shih Ta-k‘ai was one of the best educated 
leaders of the Taiping Rebellion. He was an 
able tactician and treated considerately those 
whom he conquered. The scholar, Wang Shih-to 
[g. a.], declared that Shih surpassed in ability 
many great scholars and high officials of the 
imperial government. His official dispatches, 
essays, and poems, which appear in the T^ai- 
pHng T‘ien-kw Mh-wen ch^ao (see under Hung 
Hsiu-chffian) and in the periodical, 
J-cteg, (1936, voL 3), are superior to any other 
Taiping documents in point of literary style. 
There is extant an incomplete diary, Shih 
Ta-¥ai jihrchi (HSB, 1927), attributed to 
Sliih, but it is believed to be a forger}^, or at 
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least liberally re-edited. It is sprinkled with 
new terms non-existent in Shih^s day, and the 
dates and place-names often conflict with the 
accepted accounts. 


[1/481 /la; 2/43/6a, 54/21a, 59/27a, 65/45; 5/29/la; 
Lo Ping-chang, Lo WH-chung kung tsou-i, Lo 
Wtn-chung hung tzU4ing nien-p'u; Tseng Wen- 
ching ktmg men-p‘'ii; Hsiang-chun chij chapters 
12-13 (see under Ts^ng Kuo-fan); Hu WH-chung 
hung nien-p^u (see under Hu Lin-i); I-bsin [q. v.]^ 
Chiao-pHng YUeh-fei fang-lueh; Tsei-chHng hui- 
tsuan^ T^ai-pHng T‘ien-kuo yeh-shiht Chung-kuo 
chin-pai-nien-shih tzt-liao (first collection), T^ai- 
p‘ing THen-kuo isa-cM (for all these see bibliog- 
raphy under Hung Hsiu-ch^uan); Bulletin of the 
National Library of Peiping, voL 8, no. 4 (1934); 

in 

chih chi-yao (1889); Lo-ch‘ang hsien- 

chih (1871); Jtn-hua hsien-chih (1873); 

Fu-chou fu-chih (1876); 
dbife Shao-yang Iisien hsiang-Vu chih (1907); A 
study of ShiiPs supposed diary, in 
Shih-hsilek nien-pao, no. 1 (1929); Ch‘5n Po-ch*en 
Shih Ta-k^ai ti mo-lu 1936, 

not consulted).] 

Teng Sst5--YU 

SHIH-tsu. Temple name of Fu-lin [q. 
SHIH-tsung. Temple name of Yin-chen 

iQ.V.]. 

SHIH Yiin-yu :e^aE (T. H. 

If ^SF), 1756-1837, June 7, 

ofliciai, scholar, and calligrapher, was a native 
of Wu-hsien (Boochow), Taking his chU-jen 
degree in 1779, he was employed during most of 
the ensuing eleven years as secretary to various 
magistrates or prefects. In 1790 he passed the 
palace examination with the highest honor, 
known as chuang-yuan, and was appointed a 
first class compiler of the Hanlin Academy. 
In 1792 he served as director of the provincial 
examination of Fukien and in the same year was 
appointed commissioner of education of Hunan. 
He returned to Peking in 1795 and thereafter 
served as a diarist (1796) and as a teacher in 
the school for the emperor’s sons (1798). Late 
in 1798 he qualified for the post of prefect, and 
in the following year was appointed prefect of 
Chungking, Szechwan, at a time when the Pai- 
lien chiao insurgents (see under fi-le-teng-pao) 
were active in that province. He was entrusted 
with the defense of Chungking, ’which he carried 
out successfully. During his six years at Chung- 
king he was regarded as a good administrator, 


and once was summoned by the governor-general 
of Szechwan, Le-pao [q. to assist in drafting 
memorials to the throne on military operations 
against the insurgents. After the war lie -was 
commended, and in 1805 was granted an audience 
with the emperor. As he was returning to his 
post in Szechwan he received the higher appoint- 
ment of intendant of the Thing-Shang Circuit 
Shensi with residence at Tuiigkw^an. 
Within the same year ( 1805 ) he was again 
promoted, this time to be provincial judge of 
Shantung, but two years later ( 1807 ) was dis- 
missed for a mistrial. The emperor, remem- 
bering Shih as an able official, gave .Mm the 
rank of a compiler of tlie Hanlin Academy. 
Shih stayed in Peking for a few months, and 
in the winter of 1807 requested sick leave. He 
did not resume official life. 

Shih Yiin-yu was fifty-two sui when he retired, 
and lived to be eighty-two. The first five years 
of his retirement he spent near Hangchow, but 
in 1812 returned to his ancestral home in Soo- 
chow. The house in which he lived was once 
owned by Ho Chffi [g. v,]. Thereafter Shih 
taught in the Tsun-ching Academy, 

Nanking, and at the same time helped to collate 
the Ch^ilan Tang wen at Yangchow" (see under 
Tung Kao). For more than twenty years after 
1816 he directed the Tzii-yang Academy, 

in Soochow, he himself having once studied in 
it under P^eng Chfi-feng (see under P^^ng Ting- 
chfiu). Meanwhile he was chief compiler of two 
gazetteers: the Soochoiv-fu chih, 160 

chiian, printed in 1824; and the 
K^un-Hsin ho-chih, 42 chiian, printed in 1826. 

The literary works of Shih Ylin-yii were printed 
in five series, under the collective title 

Tu-hsHeh lu sMh-win kao, making a 
total of 53 chuan. These comprise 26 chuan 
of verse, 5 chilan of tz% or poems in irregular 
meter, and 22 rMan of prose. The first series 
was printed in 1795 \vhen Shih was in Hunan; 
the second in 1805, at Chungking; the third in 
1817; and the fourth and fifth about 1826 and 
1832, respectively, at Soochow. All series were 
beautifully printed in the handwriting of able 
calligrapliers — especially series one and two, 
Shih himself was a noted calligrapher, and it is 
reported that he was a skilled player of the 
ckHn'^, or lute. 

Shih Yun-yii had among liis friends a cousin, 
the bibliophile Huang P‘ei-lieh [g. v.], and the 
scholar, Wang Chfl-sun (T. 

Id* 1755-1818). Like them he was inter- 
ested in book collecting — his library, Ling-po 
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ko containing more than forty thousand 

chiian. Another friend , Shen Fii [g. v,], was his 
secretary in the. years 1805-06. During the 
celebration of the Chinese New Year in 1822, 
Shih invited to a dinner-party three men who, 
like himself, held the chuang-yilan degree. It 
was an unusual occasion, not only because four 
chuang-yum seldom gathered outside of Peking, 
but also because all four came from the same 
city of Soochow. The three men were P^an 
Shih-en [g. chuang-yilan of 1793; Wu Tlng- 
chTm (T. MM H. mS-lSM), 

chuang-yuan of 1802; and Wu Hsin-chung 
4* (T. H. chuang-ymn of 1808. 

Several poems written by them on this occasion 
were printed by Pluang P'eidieh in 1824 under 
the title Chuang-yimi hid 

cNang-ho shih. 


[2/72/51b; 3/195/30a; 20/3/00; Tu-hsileh lu shih 
win kao 2/21b, l/7b; Yeh 

Te-hiii (see under Chu I-tsun) 

Hsi -yii an tush u ckih 1 4 /8b . ] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SHU-er-ha-chh, See under Surhaci. 

sHij-ho-t6 (T. H. mm, 

Jan. 20, 1711-1777, May 27, a member of the 
Sumuru clan of Hun-chhm, Kirin, 

came from a family which belonged to the Man- 
chu Plain White Banner. His grandfather, 
Hsu-yuan-mcng (T. PL 

1655-1741, posthumous name , was a 

chinshih of 1673 and a member of the Hanlin 
Academy. A student of both Manchii and 
Chinese literatiire, Plsu-yuan-meng was for 
many years a tutor to Emperor Sheng-tsu’s 
sons (1693— c. 1715, 1723-26, 1736). He was 
well versed in the Classics> could write poems 
in Chinese, and could render Chinese documents 
into correct Manchu. Among the important 
offices he held were the following: governor of 
.Chekiang (January 1715-17), .president of the 
Censorate (1717-18), president of the Board of 
Works (1718-23), president of the Board of 
Kevenue (1723-26), and an Associate Grand 
,S.ecretary (1723-26). ' ■ 

The first half of his life Shu-ho-t5 spent in 
comparative tranquillity at the capital, rising 
from a clerk to a secretary of the Grand Secre- 
tariat and of the Grand Comicil, and later to 
the senior vice-presidency of the Censorate 
(1739-40), the senior vice-presidency of the 
Board of War (1740-47), and the junior vice- 
presidency of the Board of Revenue (1747-48). 


Shii-lio-tfi 

Then began a ca.reer of almost continuous travel 
and military activity. In 1749, after serving a 
few weeks as presiden,t of tlie Board oi War, lie 
followed Fu-heug [g. a.] into Szechwan 'i.n an 
expedition against tlie abo,rigines in the, Clii,n- 
chffian region (see under Chang , Kuaiig-ssfi 
and Fu-heng).. This same year (1749) lie nimle 
investigations into the eqiiii>ment of the arnr/ 
camps through Yunnan, Hukiiang (Hupeh and 
Hunan), and Honan. In 1751 he made two 
trips to Chekiang, once in the interests of flood 
control and once to try a military official for 
bribery. After a journey to the northern army 
route, and an almost immediate return, he was 
sent in 1753 to Kiangnan to take charge of flood 
prevention. That same year he went to the 
army camp in the Orklion WPMM region of 
northern Mongolia, arriving in the spring of the 
following year (1754), to numage a campaign 
against the Uriangans. Because of timorous- 
ness, however, in executing the Emperor^s 
orders he was nearly cashiered. This soon actu- 
ally happened (1754) in consequence of his failure 
to treat the family of Amiirsana [g. t?.] with the 
deference which Emperor Kao-tsung, for diplo- 
matic reasons, thought advisable. Restored 
to his post of president of the Board of War in 
1757, he was, in less than a month, again degraded 
to the junior vice-presidency, and the following 
year (1758), for tactical blundering, insubordina- 
tion, and carelessness, was removed from all 
offices and stripped of all ranks and honors. 
He escaped capital punishment only because the 
Emperor did not wish to embarrass Cenggun 
Jabu (see under Tsereng), the Mongol official 
representative of Chinese authority in northern 
Mongolia who had been helpful in maintaining 
peace among the Khalkha tribes. 

But before long, Shu-ho-te was able to redeem 
himself. Owing to an attempt by two Moslem 
brothers of the Hodja family (see under Chao- 
hui) to set up an independent state in Kashgar, 
Chao-hui led an expedition against them (1758) 
and for three months was besieged near Yarkand . 
Fu-t4 [g. ?;.] was sent to his relief, with Shu-ho-tc 
as his counselor. Owing to his excellent strategi- 
cal advice, Shu-ho-te was reinstated as senior 
vice-president of the Board of Civil Office (1758), 
and shortly afterwards as president of the Board 
of Works (1758-61). In 1759 Fu-te, A-kuei 
[g. z;.], Shu-ho-t5, and others joined forces and 
released Chao-hui from besiegement. This was 
one of the last strokes which gave southern 
Turkestan to the empire. Shu-ho-t^, in recogni- 
tion of his services in this campaign, was granted 
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the hereditary rank of Yiln ch% yil 
But Ms services in Kashgar did not cease with 
military conquest. Stationed at Aksu as im- 
perial agent for two years (1759-60), he memorial- 
ized about the economic and political reorganiza- 
tion of the Moslem cities of the region. In 1761 
he was assistant military governor at Kashgar. 

A few years later, having been recalled to 
Peking and appointed president of the Board of 
Punishments (1761-68), Shu-ho-t§, went to Amoy 
( 1764 ) with Chhu Yiieh-hsiu [q. v.] to investigate 
a charge that the governor-general, Yang 
Tdng-chang (T- ,1688-1772), 

had received bribes from the officials who super- 
vised foreign trade. Again in 1767 he traveled 
to Hunan and Hupeh in the interests of justice. 
After a short term in 1766 as acting governor- 
general of Shensi and Kansu, he was recalled in 
1768 to military service on the border. Emperor 
Kao-tsung, anxious to wipe out the disgrace of 
tiie recent overwhelming defeat of the Chinese 
army under Ming-jui v.] in Burma, sent 
Fu-heng to take charge of a new expedition 
into that country, with Shu-ho-t4 as counselor 
(see under A-kuei). The latter, however, im- 
mediately became involved in difficulties for 
counseling restraint in dealing with the Burmese. 
Charged by the Emperor with mismanagement, 
extravagance, and foolish blunders, he was 
cashiered for the third time, divested of the 
Yun c¥i yii and other ranks, and sent as assistant 
military governor to far-off Ushi (1768-70) 
in Turkestan. 

Again Shu-ho-td had an opportunity to redeem 
himself. In 1770-71 the Torguts, who had 
migrated to the lower Volga Valley about the 
year 1616 (see under Tulisen), planned to settle 
in Hi under the leadership of their Khan, Ubasi 
(d. 1774), a great-grandson of Ayuki 
(see under Tulisen). In December 1770 some 
169,000 of them, comprising more than 33,000 
families, set out with all their belongings on 
the long trek eastward. Pursued by Russian 
troops, attacked by the Kazaks, and waylaid by 
the Buruts, they lost more than half of their 
number and about two thirds of their cattle and 
other property before they reached the borders 
of Hi in July 1771. So destitute were they that 
they threw tliemselves on the mercy of the local 
authorities, Shu-ho-t6 was one of the officials 
ordered by Emperor Kao-tsung to receive them 
and to distribute to them clothing, cattle, grain, 
and other necessities. Their chiefs were sum- 
moned to Jeliol where Ubasi was created Jarktu 
Khan and some of Ms assistants. 


were made princes. They were allotted pasture 
land at Urumtsi and Tarbagatai where their 
descendants live to this day. Concerning this 
migration and surrender, Emperor Kao-tsung 
wrote several accounts in prose and verse. 
There is a contemporary account in French 
(see bibliography) written by Father Jean- 
Joseph-Marie Amiot (1718-1793). The 

classic account in English is De . Qumcey^s 
impassioned narrative, Revolt of the Tartars 
(1837). 

For his part in the resettlement of the Torguts, 
Shii-ho-te received the praise of the Emperor, 
and late in 1771 was made military governor of 
Hi. He served there for the next two years and 
was concurrently appointed president of the 
Board of Revenue. In August 1773 he was 
recalled to Peking, promoted to a Grand Secre- 
tary, and given several other concurrent posts. 
In October 1774 he was made Imperial Commis- 
sioner to direct the suppression of the rebellion 
of Wang Lun 5# at Lin-ch'ing, Shantung. 
Under Wang’s leadership the adherents of a 
secret religious society took the city of Shou- 
chang, Shantung, on October 3, 1774. After 
further successes, they attacked the larger of 
two walled enclosures at Lin-ch‘ing but, being 
repulsed, occupied the smaller and less defensible 
one. Government troops from Peking, Tientsin, 
and elsewhere concentrated at Lin-ch'ing and, 
under Shu-ho-te’s command, the stronghold 
fell on November 2nd. Wang Lun and his 
family perished in the flames of their dwelling, 
and most of the inhabitants were massacred. 
For more than a month Shu-ho-t6 remained at 
Lin-ch‘ing to apprehend other follow^ers of Wang 
Lun and execute them. The documents relating 
to this episode were published in 1781, under the 
title Chiao-pu Lin-chHng 

ni-fei cM4uehj 16 chuan, Shu-ho-te w'as re- 
warded with a minor hereditary rank and with 
the double-eyed peacock feather. In 1776 Ms 
portrait was placed in the Tzii-kuang ko (see 
under Chao-hui). 

Shu-ho-te served on the Grand Council from 
1748 to 1754, and from 1773 to 1777. In the 
absence of the Emperor from the capital he was 
entrusted with the management of state affairs, 
and so came into contact with the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who sometimes referred to him in their 
correspondence as ‘^Chou [Shu] Ta-jin.” He was 
accorded various posthumous honors, including 
the name, Wen-hsiang and was celebrated 
in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. 

In his last years he was harassed by the lawless* 
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conduct of a son, Shu-ning This son 

was, in. 1773, banished to Hi for the murder of 
two servants, and, though later pardoned, was 
in 1776 given the same sentence for attempting 
to take a coal-mine by force from the rightful 
owner. But before setting out, he was sent 
home in order that his' father might inflict on 
him personally the punishment which was his 
due, Sliu-lio-te’s eldest son, Shu-ch‘ang 
(d. January 1799, posthumous name 
held many important posts. In later years he 
served as governor of Kweichow (1779-80), 
as governor-general at Wuchang (1780-84, 
1787-88), as governor-general at Canton (1784- 
85), and as president of the Censorate (1789-99). 


[l/319/8b; 3/22/15a; 3/88/45a; 3/12/6a; 4/27/26a; 
Staunton, Sir George, Narrative of the Chinese 
Embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars ^ 
Amiot, “Monument de la transmigration des 
Tourgoutlis des bords de la mer Caspienne dans 
1 ^empire de la Chine’* in Mbmoires concernant 
VhistoirCj etc., des Cliinois (1776), vol. 1, pp. 400- 
27; Howorth, History of the Mongols, vol. 1, pp. 
534-89; De Mailla, Histoire gbnerale de la Chine 
(1780), vol. 11, pp. 582-87; Hungdi [q. v.], ChHng 
Kao4sung yu-chih win, ir-chi, 11 /6b; l/528/14b; 
Chiao-pu Lin-chHug ni-fei chidueh; Yang Chiing- 
hsi (see under Sh6ng-yu), shih-hua, 

yU-chi, 5/46b-50b; Cordier, H., “Les correspond- 
ants de Bertin”, T'oung Pao, 1917, pp. 311 ff.] 

Rufus 0. Suter 

Fang Chao-ying 

SHFWei^li (T.±AH. mM), 1765-1816, 
poet, dramatist, and musician, was born in 
Soochow, his mother’s ancestral home, but his 
paternal home was in Ta-hsing (Peking). His 
personal name (ming) was originally Ch'lian 
^,*and it was not until 1783 that he changed it 
to Wei. His grandfather, Shu Ta-ch^eng 
^ (T. ^®), a chm-shih of 1712, served as a 
corrector in the Hanlin Academy (1715); and 
Ms uncle, Shu Hsi-chung (T. 

H. J^^), a chu-jen of 1738, served as grain 
intendant in Kiangsi (1783-85)* In 1778 Shu 
Wei accompanied his father, Shu I to 

Yung-fu, Kwangsi, where the latter was assistant 
magistrate. There he took the hao, T'ieh-yun, 
after the mountain, T‘ieh-yun shan, situated 
behind his father’s yamen. In 1782 he went to 
Peking. Failing in the provincial examination 
in 1783, he remained at the capital studying in 
his ancestral home where his grandfather had 
accumulated a considerable library. He received 
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Ms chii-jen degree in 1788, but failed, after nine 
attempts, to become a chm-shiL In the mean- 
time he traveled or took employment as tutor 

or as secretary. 

About the years 1791-92 he was employed at 
Shih-men, Chekiang, and in 1794, at Ch'ang- 
shu, Kiangsu. In 1796 he became secretary to 
Wang Chao-wu (T. IL ftlf), 

a chin-shih of 1781, who was then prefect of 
Ho-chien-fu, Chihli. With Wang he went in 
the following year (1797) to Kweichow, where he 
became an efficient secretary and adviser to 
the Manchu general, Le-pao [q. v.], who was then 
engaged in suppressing Miao rebels in Kweieliowi 
Early in 1799 he left Kweichow and tliereafter 
was employed in. the military quarters at Chang- 
sha (1799-1800), in the magistrate s oHice at 
Tientsin (1801), and in the pnJcct’s office at 
Sungkiang, Kiangsu (1804-08). In 1805 Ms 
family, after having sojourned at Wu-chen 
(ca. 1790-1803), and at Kashing (1803-05), 
both in Chekiang, moved back to Soochow. 

In 1809 Shu Wei was in Peking where lie was 
introduced by Pi Hua-clum (T, 

to Chao-lien [g. a.]. He composed a number of 
lyric dramas to be performed in the little theatre 
at Chao-lien’s mansion— Pi composing the music 
for these plays. The joint efforts of Shu and Pi 
were well received and amply rewarded. In 1812 
Shu returned south and resumed Ms post as 
secretary at Sungkiang. Miter in the same year 
he left Sungkiang for Nanking, and in 1814 
was employed at I-clieng, Kiangsu. In the 
tenth moon of 1815 Ms motlier died. Overcome 
by grief at her death, he is said to have abstained 
from food, and died in Soochow seventy-three 
days later. 

Shu Wei^s poetical works were published in 
1814 under the title PHng-shui 

chai shih-chi, 17 chiian, comprising his verses 

from 1782 to 1815, with a supplement 
which includes the Ch‘wi- 

chHu yung^shih yiieh-fu, 1 chiian — 140 poems 
wuitten in 1786 about historical episodes in the 
Spring and Autumn period; and the Si® ft 
CNien Miao chu-chih iz% 1 chiian— 52 
short poems written in 1797 about the customs 
of the Miao in Kweichow. A discourse on 
poetry, entitled Tich-yun 

ya-t‘eng kuan shih-hm, was added to this collec- 
tion in the Kuang-hsu period 1875-1909. 

Six tsa-chii or lyric dramas in the simple 
style, are attributed to Shu Wei. These are: 

Cho-nU tang-luL, Fon- 

cM yung-chi, Po-mng fang-hsing, 
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y^-yang hsiu-y&eh, P‘i- 

f^a ehuan^ and T^ao-hua j^rv-mien. 

The first four were published in 1833 under the 
collective title P'ing-sMng kmn 

hsi'iirhsiaop‘u. 

Bhu Wei was gifted in music, and played vari- 
ous instruments. At times he also composed 
tlie music for his own dramas, and this may 
account for the lyric quality of his writings. He 
also had skill as a painter and calligrapher. 

In the course of his wide travels Shu Wei 
made many literary friends, among them, Sun 
Yiian-hsiang [g. ?’.] and Wang T'an 3E^ (T. 

1760-1817). The latter, a chii-jen of 
1794, was the nephew of Shu’s wife, and author 
of the following works; 

Yen-hsia waii-ku loti tvhKhi, 6 chiian; Yen-hsia 
wmi-ku lou shih-hsilan (^^), 2 chiiati, both 
printed in 1840; Chung-ch'u shih4u 

1 chiian j printed in 1851; and some ten unpub- 
lished works on various subjects. 

[2/72/55b; 3/439/13a; lO/25/lOb; 19/lfeJb/26b; 
24/43/lla; 26/2/26b; 29/6/33a; Shih Yun-yii 
[g. t’.], Tu-hsiieh hi san~kao 5/9b; Aoki, Seiji 

Chung-kuo chin- 

tai hsi-ch‘il shih (translated by Cheng Chen 
1933), pp. 399-401; PHng-sk^ng kuan hsiu-hsiao 
p^u, in the Fo-chhian shu-wu 

tshmg-shu; Yen-hsia wan-kti lou wtn-chi, 4/23a; 
Yen-hsia wan-ku Ion shih-hsiian^ l/2a.] 

Li Man-kuei 

SHUN-ch^eng, Prince. See under Lekedehun. 
SHUN-chih. Reign-title of Fu-lin [q. v.], 
SHUN-t den. Reign-title of Lin Shuang-wen 
(see under Cldai Ta-chi). 

SINGDE (T. H. original 

name, Cengde Jan. 19, 1655-1685, July 

1, poet and official, was the eldest son of Mingju 
{q. z>.] of the Yehe Kara clan, and a member 
of the Manchu Plain Yellow Banner. When he 
took his chu-jm degree, in 1672, one of the chief 
examiners was Hsu Chden-hsueh [g. v.] who later 
did his utmost to advance the studies and the 
fame of this Manchu scholar. Although he 
passed the metropolitan examination in 1673 
at the age of nineteen (m), Singde was hindered 
by illness from proceeding at once with the palace 
examinations. In the interval of three years 
before the next examination he jotted down four 
chmn of miscellaneous notes on his studies which 
he entitled Lvrshui tHng tsa-chih^ 

after the name of a pavilion in his father’s garden 
near the Shih-ch^a hai in the northern 
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precincts of Peking. This garden later became 
the property of Prince ChTmg (see under Yuiig- 
hsing) and still later of Prince Ch^un (see under 
I-huan). In the palace examinations of 1676 
Singde ranked seventh as chin-shih of the second 
class. But instead of appointing him to a literary 
post, Emperor Sheng-tsu made him an officer of 
the Imperial Bodyguard, 

Singde’s fame as a writer of tz^u (poems in 
irregular metre), and as a scholar, spread rapidly 
in literary circles of Peking. By 1678 his second 
collection of tz% was edited and printed by his 
friends, Ku Chen-kuan (T. H. 

b. 1637) and Wu Chfi [q. y.], under the 
title ^TfC^ Ym-shui tz% — the first collection, 
Ts‘ e-mao tz% having appeared some 
time earlier. Many of the Chinese scholars ^who 
were summoned to Peking to take the special 
examination in 1679, known as po-hsueh hung- 
tz% (see under P^^ng Sun-yil), became his inti- 
mate friends, and not a few were benefited 
financially by him or through the influence of his 
father who had been made a Grand Secretary in 
1677. Apparently it was Singde’s hospitality 
to Chinese scholars which gave rise to the theory 
that he was the hero of Ts^ao Chan’s [q, y.] famous 
novel, Hung-lou m^ng. 

In 1682 Singde joined the commission under 
Langtan and Pengcun [qq. which was sent to 
investigate the activities of Russia in the Amur 
region. From then on he accompanied the Em- 
peror on many tours outside the capital — once to 
Chekiang in 1684. When the Emperor set out in 
June 1685 on a trip to the Eastern Tombs, Singde 
was too ill to go. He died in the following 
month, leaving tliree sons and two daughters. 

Tlie collected works of Singde, in 20 chiian j 
were edited by Hsii Ch‘ien-hsueh and printed in 
1691 under the title T^ung-chih 

t^ang chi, after the name of his studio. This work 
received descriptive notice in the Ssa-¥u Catalog 
(see under Chi Yiin), as did two others on the 
Classics which seem, however, to have been com- 
piled by Chinese scholars and later attributed to 
Singde. Plis studio name appears in the title of 
the great collection of 138 treatises on the Nine 
Classics, entitled T^ung-chih t^ang ching-chieh 
(J|5^). lisii Chfien-hsueh’s preface to it states 
that Singde provided the funds to initiate the 
printing. His name appears in the margins as 
the editor, and there are various perfunctory 
prefaces attributed to him, but these were prob- 
ably written by others. The work itself seems 
not to have been printed until after Singde’s 
death. 
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Singde ranks as one of the great poets of the 
dicing period, especially in the writing of tz% in 
which he followed patterns set in the period of 
the Five Dynasties (907-960). The tragic and 
passionate mood of much of his poetry, and his 
premature death, invite comparison with the 
Thing poet, Li Ho (790-816), or with John 
Keats. It is said that his poems were inspired 
by his frustrated love for a cousin who was taken 
into the Palace and whom he therefore could 
not marry. 

Singde’s eldest son, Fuge (or 

1675-1700), .was selected to serve Emperor 
Sheng~tsii as a page, but died before he could rise 
to a higher position. Fuge left a son, Jandai 
i§tS (1700-1741?, posthumous nanie ^S), 
wlio served as provincial commander-in-chief of 
Chihli (1737-38) and of Kansu (after 1738). 
Singde’s second son, Furdon was a 

chin-shih of 1700 

Singde is remembered for his part in bringing 
about the release of the exiled poet, Wu Chao- 
chhen (T. 1631-1684), a native 

of Wu-chiang, Kiangsu, who became a chiX-jen 
in 1657 at the provincial examination in Nanking. 
Later in that year one of the chief examiners was 
accused of corruption, and the successful candi- 
dates (also under suspicion for irregularity) were 
re-examined in Peking. Though an able writer, 
Wu was for some reason adjudged unworthy of 
the chu-ien degree and was exiled to Ninguta in 
Manchuria. He reached his destination in 1659 
and endured there an exile’s life for twenty-two 
years. Occasionally he corresponded with old 
friends, among them the above-mentioned Ku 
Chen-kuan and Hsix Chhen-hsiieh. In 1676 Ku 
wrote a poem which he dedicated to his friend in 
exile. Singde read it and was so moved that he 
promised to work for Wu’s release— the method 
employed was to make public Wu’s merits as a 
writer. The commission which went to Kirin 
in 1677 to locate the highest peak of the Ch^ang- 
pai shan (see under Sabsu) brought back a long 
poem by Wu eulogizing the mountain as the 
place where the Chhng Imperial Family had 
originated. This poem was presented to the 
throne. Other poems by Wu were edited and 
printed by Hsti Chhen-hsueh under the title, 
€h‘iu-chia chij 4 chuan. It was not 
difhcuit then for Singde’s father to persuade the 
Emperor to release the exile, and in 1681 he was 
given his freedom. Singde helped further to 
rehabilitate Wu by engaging him to teach his 
3munger brother, K^uei-hsu [q, z;.], who later 
studied under Cha Shen-hsing [q. v.]. The poet’s 
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wife had .voluntarily joined liirn in exile in , 1661, 
and while there gave birth to a son,. Wu C hen- 
chmen (T. b. 1664), w'ho in 1726 

re-edited his father’s works in 8 cMan---likewise 
with the above-men tioiied title, ChHti-chia chi. 
This son was the author of a descriptive account 
of Ninguta, entitled Ninguta chi- 

liieh, printed about 1721. 


[Nien-p‘ii by Chang J^n-cheiig in Kuo-ksUeh chi- 
k^an {SinologicalJout'nal) , vol . 2, no. 4, pp. 741-1)0; 
l/mmh]Z/Z27/ma;S8{i-k% 6/7a, 21 /5a, 183 /6a; 
Tung-hua In, Chtiendung 101 /8a; Hu Shih %vin- 
ts^un (see bibl. under Li Ju-ch5n) 1st series, vol. 
3, p. 196; Ninguta chi 4iieh;Shimg-yu [<?. v.]^Hs'&ch- 
chi hsii7i-pei lu^ 13/3a; Su Hsueiidin, Study of 
Two Tz^a Writers of the Ch'ing Period’’ (in 
Chinese) , Q uar ter Uj Journal of Liberal Arts^ Wuhan 
University, vol. 1, no. 3; Kao-isung shihJu (see 
under Hung-li), 136/13a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SO-e-tTi. See under So nggotu. 
SONGGOTU^II® (H. MM), d. 1703 ?, 

official, the m'Sosan” of Jesuit accounts, was a 
member of the HeSeri clan and of tiie Manchii 
Plain Yellow Banner. His ancestors once lived 
at Duyengge (1155^^ ), but later made their 
home with the Hada nation (see under Wan), 
either as captives or to gain protection. His 
grandfather, §ose M'S, joined the forces of 
Nurhaci [q. v], Sose’s younger brother, Hife 
^13 (d. 1652, posthumous name was 

versed in Mongol and Chinese as well as in Man- 
chu, and served Nurhaci in a literary capacity. 
In 1636 Hife was appointed one of the first Grand 
Secretaries of the Chfing Dynasty, but was dis- 
charged in 1644 for having antagonized Tantai 
(see under Yanggtiri). After the downfall of 
Dorgon’s [q. v.] faction in 1651, he was again 
made a Grand Secretary and in 1652 was given 
the hereditary rank of a viscount of the third 
class. 

Songgotu’s father, Soni (d. 1667, 

posthumous name served chiefly as a 

secretary, but also took part in many military 
campaigns. About the year 1636 Soni began to 
serve as a secretary in the Board of Civil Office. 
He was loyal to Fu-lin [g. v.\ arid in 1651 plotted 
with Suksaha (see under Oboi) and the eunuch, 
Wu Liang-fu (see under Fu-lin), to overthrow 
Dorgon’s clique. For his support of Fu-lin, lie 
was rewarded by being made an earl and by 
appointment as minister of the Household and a 
member of the Council of princes and high 
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officials. Ill' 16(31 he was appointed one of the 
four regents to rule during Emperor Sheng-tsu’s 
minority. But being then already advanced in 
years, Soni probably had little influence in the 
regency wliicli was effectively controlled by Oboi 
[f/. r.]. In 1667, shortly before his death, he was 
given, in addition to his earldom, the hereditary 
rank of a duke of the first class. ■ After his death, 
his eldest son, Gabula (d. 1681?), was 

given (1675) a dukedom in memory of his 
daugliter, the Empress Hsiao-ch‘tmg (see under 
Yiri-jeng). In this way Soul’s family came into 
possession of two diikedonis and one earldom. 

Soiiggfitu was Soni’s third son and for that 
reason was called Sosan He himself held 

no hereditary rank. He was educated in Chinese 
and Maiiehu, and began his career as an Imperial 
Bodyguard. In 1668 he was appointed junior 
vice-president of the Board of Civil Appoint- 
ments. In general, he was opposed to Oboi who, 
among other things, had tried in vain to frustrate 
the marriage of Songgotu ’s niece to the young 
Emperor. He encouraged and assisted the young 
Emperor when the latter arrested Oboi in 1669 
and took over control of the government. For 
some reason, he requested at this time to be 
relieved of his post as vice-president of the Board 
of Civil Appointments, and in July 1669 the 
request was granted. Two months later how- 
ever, he was made a Grand Secretary to fill the 
vacancy left by Bambursan (see under Oboi) who 
had incurred the death penalty for participation 
in Oboi’s faction. He was concurrently made 
captain of a newly organized company in the 
third sub-division of the Plain Yellow Banner. 

In 1672, when one of the revisions of the shih4u, 
or “veritable records”, of Emperor Shih-tsu’s 
reign (see under Fu-lin) was completed, Song- 
gotu, who had served as one of the directors of 
the project, was rewarded with the title of Grand 
Tutor of the Heir Apparent. A year later, when 
the delicate question of the revocation of the 
powerful South China princedoms of Wu San- 
kuei, Keng Ching-chung and Shang K^o-hsi 
t’J arose, he, and many other courtiers, 
advised against it. But the young Emperor 
favored those who wished to force the. issue (see 
under Mishan and Mingju), with the result that 
late in 1673 all three of the above-mentioned 
chieftains rebelled. When news of the revolt 
reached Peking, Songgotu asked the Emperor to 
execute those ministers who had advocated the 
policy which had brought on the war; but again 
the Emperor flatly refused. Though, as the war 
went on, Songgotu rendered many valuable 
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services, his previous advocacy of conciliation 
was several times held against him. 

As uncle to the Empress, and great-uncle to the 
Heir Apparent (see under Yiii-jeng), Songgotu 
became in due course very influential. He ac- 
cumulated immense wealth and for a time was 
the leader of a governmental clique. Yet he had 
held this supreme position at Court for less than 
a decade when opposing forces appeared against 
him. A violent earthquake which took place in 
Peking on September 2, 1679 induced a censor, 
Wei Hsiang-shu [g. v.], to memorialize the throne 
that this phenomenon was a heavenly portent, 
warning of the corruption and misconduct of men 
in high places. The resulting decree, calling upon 
officials to reform, was widely interpreted as 
aimed at Songgotu. The rising power of Mingju 
[q. t’.] and his faction was beginning to undermine 
the Emperor’s confidence in his minister. In 
1680 Songgotu resigned from his post as Grand 
Secretary, but his influence at Court was not yet 
entirely extinguished, owing to his position as 
great-uncle of the Heir Apparent. After his 
resignation he was still called upon to serve on 
the council of princes and high officials, but was 
several times reprimanded for haughtiness and 
loss of self-control. In 1683 he was taken to task 
for his failure to control the conduct of his two 
brothers, Hsin-yii (inheritor of Soni’s 

earldom) and Fa-pao (inheritor of Soni’s 

dukedom), who were deemed guilty of impro- 
prieties and of negligence in carrying out their 
official duties. All three were punished: the 
dukedom of Fa-pao was abolished; Hsin-yii lost 
his offices, but retained his earldom; and Song- 
gotu was deprived of all his offices, except the 
captaincy. 

In 1686 Songgotu was made a chamberlain of 
the Imperial Bodyguard and two years later was 
appointed head of a commission to negotiate 
with the Russians about the border conflicts in 
Manchuria. The Russians had for decades been 
encroaching in Manchuria (see under Baliai, 
Minggadari and Sarhuda) and hostilities on a 
considerable scale had taken place at Albazin 
(1685, 1686, see under Sabsu) . In the summer of 
1686, while Albazin was being besieged by Sabsu 
[g. v.]f two Russian emissaries from Moscow 
arrived in Peking, and their announcement that 
a Russian Ambassador was on his way east to 
negotiate a treaty of peace induced Emperor 
Sheng-tsu to order the siege raised. In 1687 
this envoy, Fedor Aleksievich Golovin 
Chinese accounts), reached 
Selenginsk, southeast of Lake Baikal, which 
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was agreed upon as the place of meeting. 
Early in 1688 Emperor Slieng-tsii appointed 
Soiiggotii, Thing Kiio-kang, Maci [qq. v.] and 
two other officials as the Chinese representatives. 
Tliey, with their servants and staff, were escorted 
by 800 Banner soldiers commanded by Langtan 
[q. r . ] and tliree officers . Since in those days each 
soldier was entitled' to one servant, and officers 
more, according to their rank, the escort 
airioiiiited to upwards of 2,000 men. On the 
staff also were the Jesuit Fathers,‘Jean-Frangois 
Gerbillon (1654-1707) and Thomas Pereira 
(see under Ho Kiio-tsmig), who acted as in- 
terpreters. One of the Chinese secretaries was 
Cliaiig P'eng-ko [q. y.]. The Embassy left 
Peking on May 30, 1688, taking a northwestern 
coiii'se via Kalgaii and Kweihwa. Three days 
after leaving the latter place (June 20) the ex- 
pedition was divided, for convenience of water 
and forage, into three sections. On July 5, the 
eighth day of their journey in Outer Mongolia, 
Songgotu and the men of tlie eastern section met 
whole families of Mongols with herds of cattle 
moving southward, and from them he learned 
that the Mongols had just been defeated by 
Galdan [q. i;.] and that the latter was pushing 
eastward, pillaging and killing. After another 
day of marching, Songgotu decided to turn back 
and wait at an oasis for the return of the men in 
the two other contingents who had penetrated 
farther into the desert. Rumors that Gaidan 
was approacliing caused many soldiers to desert. 
A few days later the other contingents returned 
and the expedition halted in a state of indecision. 
On Jul.y 22, much to Songgotu ’s relief, two im- 
perial couriers came from Peking with the mes- 
sage that in view of tlie war between the Mongols 
and the Eleiiths, the conference should be post- 
poned, that the expedition should return to 
Peking, and that a message should be sent to the 
Russian envoy at Selenginsk explaining the 
situation. 

Three contemporary accounts of the embassy 
lia\’e come down to us: Voyages cn Tartane^ by 
Ger];)ilion (in dii Halde, voL IV, p. WZ)]Feng*shih 
E~lo~ssti hsing-ch/Hg lUj bv Chang P‘eng-ko; and 
CNu-Sai chi-luchy by Chffen Liang- 
tse (T. 36^ H. ^m) who accom- 

panied Songgotu as a private secretary. Accord- 
ing to Chfierffs account this fruitless expedition 
cost the lives of more than 900 men, 1,000 camels, 
and 27,000 horses, and drained the treasury of 
some 2,500,000 taels silver. 

In 1689 the Russian envoy urged a speedy 
settlement of the boundary dispute. Emperor 
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Sheng-tsu named Nerchinsk as tlie place of 
meeting and reajjpointed Sriiiggotu and Thing 
Kuo-kang as chief ernmys, with Gerbillon and 
Pereira as interpreters, and Langtan in cliarge of 
the escort which was even larger tlian in the 
preceding year. In his final instructions to 
Songgotu the Emperor intimated that, if neces- 
sary, Russia might be permitted to retain Ner- 
chinsk as a trading post — a conciliatory attitude 
probably motivated by the liope of preventing 
Russia from giving aid to Galdan. The jxirty 
left Peking on June. 13, 1689, proceeded north, 
througii Outer Mongolia, and arrived on the 
bank; of the Shilka River, o|.)positc Nerchinsk, 
on July 31, Accompa.infing tliem on t!ie river 
were boats laden with Mancliu and Chinese 
troops and provisions whicli liad been brought 
from Aigun by Sabsu, then military governor of 
Heilungkiang. The latter liad lieen instructed 
to bring 1,500 men, but the actual number, 
counting servants, must liave been twice that 
many — a display of force that astonished the 
Russian governor at Nerchinsk, Golovin ar- 
rived on August 18 (August 8 in tlie Russian 
calendar) and negotiations began four days later. 

At first the conference seemed destined to fail 
because opinions differed widely on the boundary 
question. Nevertheless, a settlement was 
reached and the Treaty of Nercliinsk was signed 
on September 7 (August 27 in the Russian 
calendar), 1689 — the first to be signed by China 
with a European power. It contained six articles 
and had versions in five languages: Latin (the 
copy which was signed), Manchii, Chinese, 
Mongolian, and Russian. The rivers, Kerbechi 
and Argun and the 

Hsing-an mountains were taken as de- 

marking the boundary between tlie two empires. 
Albazin was to be vacated by tlie Russians, and 
no hunters of either nation were to cross the 
frontier. Songgotu was the first to attach his 
signature, whicli was followed by those of Thing 
Kuo-kang, Langtan, T3andar& Sabsu, 

Mala (1632-1692), and Unda 

(d. 1715). Songgotu and his staff left Nerchinsk 
on September 9, two days after signing, and 
arrived in Peking on October 18. Thereafter 
Songgotu was for several years in charge of 
Russian affairs, carrying on correspondence with 
the Russian governors of Nerchinsk and Irkutsk 
— a task which was later transferred to Maci 
[g.p.]. 

After playing a part in the campaigns against 
Galdan (in 1690, 1695, 1696, see under Fu-chffian 
and Fiyanggff), Songgotu retired in 1701 on the 


Songgotu 

plea, of adva.n.ced age,, but actually perhaps to 
avoid a Palace controversy in which he was 
deeply involved. When the Emperor started 
on a tour of South China in the following j^ear, 
his party was detained at Te-choii, Shantung, by 
the illness of the Heir Apparent, Yin-jtmg fe, v.]. 
The journey southward was cancelled and Song- 
gotu was sunimoned by tlie Emperor to keep the 
Heir Apparent company while he himself returned 
to the capital. The seriousness of the contention 
among Ins sons for the throne began now to ^veigh 
on the Emperor, and the part which Songgotu 
had taken in the controversy came privately to 
his attention. He blamed Songgotu for the un- 
accountable conduct of Yin-jeng, though Song- 
gotu, as great-uncle of the Heir Apparent, was 
probably only doing what he could to maintain 
Yin-jcmg’s position which was threatened by the 
other princes (see under Yin-ssu). In June 1703 
the Emperor ordered Songgotu confined for 
interference in state affairs, and saw to it that 
most of the members of his faction were pun- 
ished. He charged him with a breach of decorum 
at Te-chou in the preceding year — namely, riding 
on horseback through the main gateway of the 
Heir Apparent’s yamen when he should have 
alighted and entered by a side door. The Em- 
peror was convinced that Songgotu had en- 
couraged unruliness in the Heir Apparent when, 
as Grand Secretary, he had stipulated that the 
uniform and certain prerogatives of Yin-jeng 
should be similar to those of the Emperor. 
Songgotu was therefore allowed to die in confine- 
ment, probably within the year 1703. 

In 1708 Yin-j^ng was deprived of his rank as 
Heir Apparent and was also placed in confine- 
ment, One of the charges brought against him 
was that he had threatened his father, the Em- 
peror, with a sword—an act which the father 
interpreted as an attempt on the part of his son 
to avenge the death of Songgotu. According to 
Wang Ching-chfi [g. v.], it was Kao Shih-ehfi 
[q. V,] who brought to the Emperor’s attention 
the full import of Songgotu’s interference in 
matters of state. Having been recommended 
to the Emperor by Songgotu, Kao owed much to 
Ms patron, but when Kao himself rose to power 
Songgotu apparently treated him as an upstart. 
Unable to endure his humiliation longer, Kao 
privately informed the Emperor. Whatever 
truth there may be in Wang’s assertions, it is 
known that Kao was in Peking as the guest of 
the Emperor in May 1703 and that Songgotu was 
imprisoned a month later. 

According to Chao-lien [g. Songgotu was a 


Su-shuii 

connoisseur of bronzes and other antiques — an 
avocation he had in common with the powerful 
Grand Secretary, Mingju, who was a collector of 
paintings and calligraphy. Each had powerful 
and trusted slaves to manage their vast fortunes. 
Songgotu, it may be added, had a fondness for 
men of letters and once (1673) entertained Li 
Yii [g. v.\ ill his home when the latter was in 
Peking. 


[l/275/2a; 34/4/22b; 34/147/34b; Cliao-Iien, 

Hsiao-Ving tsa4u, 10/61, 8b; Wang Ching-ch‘i, 
Hsi-cMng sui-pi; Tung-hua lu, K‘ang-hsi, 47:9; 
Ch^u-Sai chi-lUeh in Ckao-tai ts^ung-shu; PHng- 
ting Shuo~mo fang-liieh (see under Chang Yu-shu, 
1708) 6/i9a, 23a; Du Halde, J. B., Description 
de V Empire de la Chine (1736), T. 4, pp. 103-96; 
Li Yii [g. I-chia-yen ^r-chij 7/7a; Fuchs, Walter, 
“Der Russisch-chinesische Vertrag von Ner- 
tschinsk vom Jahre 1689”, Monumenia Serica, vol. 
4, p. 546-93; see bibliography under Sabsu.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SSU-tsung. Temple name of Chu Yu-chien 

[?• «'•]• 

SStl-w6n Huang-ti. Posthumous title of Chu 
Yii-chien [g. t;.]. 

SU, Pripce. See under Haoge. 

su-shun mm (T. 

Nov. 8, official, was an Imperial Clansman who 
belonged to the Bordered Blue Banner. He was 
a descendant of Jirgalang [g. y.], the first Prince 
Cheng. His father, Ulgungga [g. v.]^ twelfth 
inheritor of Jirgalang’s princedom, died in 1846 
and was succeeded by his third son, Tuan-hua 
(H. d, 1861). In 1850, when Em- 
peror Hsiian-tsung died, Tuan-hua was one of the 
courtiers present at the deathbed — two of the 
group being S6ng-ko-lin-chfin [g. y.] and TwSai- 
ylian (see under Yin-hsiang). These princes 
were enjoined to assist the succeeding Emperor 
Wen-tsung, and this they did loyally throughout 
his reign of eleven years. It was through Tuan- 
hua that Emperor W^n-tsung came to know Su- 
shun. 

Su-shun was the sixth son of Ulgungga. In 
1836 he passed the regular examination for sons 
of princes and was made a noble of imperial 
lineage of the tenth rank. He was also given the 
title of a junior assistant chamberlain of the 
Imperial Bodyguard, In 1849 he was made a 
director of 'the Imperial Gardens and Hunting 
Parks. A year later, under Emperor Wen-tsung, 
he was made a sub-chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat, and was successively promoted to a 
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Sii-shiin 

senior vice-presidency of tlie Board of Works 
(May i854)j of the Board of Ceremonies (Novem- 
ber 1854), and of the Board of Revenue (1855). 
In the meantime lie served as deputy lieutenant- 
general of one or aiiotlier of the Banners. Early 
in 1857 he Irecame , |3]'esident of the Censorate, 
and in October he was transferred to the Colonial 
Court. In October of tlie following year lie was 
made president of tlie Board of Ceremonies. 
From February 1859, until a few days before his 
death, he served as president of tlie Board of 
Revenue. , In the meantime lie served concur- 
rently as an adjutant general (1859-61), as a 
minister of the Household (1860-61), as an 
associate Grand Secretary (1861), and in other 
capacities. 

In the last three or four years of his reign 
Emperor Wen-tsung turned to sensual pleasures 
to escape from wovvj regarding tlie chaotic 
condition of the empire. Most of the affairs of 
state, wliicli previously had been decided by the 
Emperor in conjunction witli the Grand Counci- 
lors, were now attended to by adjutant generals, 
particularly Tsai-ytiaii and Tuan-hua. But since 
both had indecisive personalities they often 
turned to Su-shuri for advice. In this way Su- 
shun gradually assumed great power. Being a 
man of strong convictions, he used drastic meas- 
ures in dealing with incompetent or corrupt 
officials. In 1858 he first showed his hand in the 
ca.se of Chd-ying [q. y.]. When that diplomat 
met with difficulties in his negotiations with the 
British and French Allies at Tientsin and re- 
turned to Peking without permission, high 
officials were ordered to deliberate on a just 
punisliment. It was chiefly owing to Su-sluin’s 
insistence, that Ch6-ying was sentenced to die. 
In another case Su-sliun was equally adamant. 
Ill November 1858 the directors of the Shun-t6en 
(Peking) provincial examination for the chii-jhi 
degree were accused of corruption and partiality. 
It was found that the chief examiner, Grand 
SecretaTy Fo-chiin (T. H. 

d, 1859, chin-shih of 1826), at the request of a 
servant, had withdrawn the papers of a success- 
ful candidate and had substituted those of 
another who had failed. The servant, who 
presumably iiad been bribed to make this request, 
died in prison before the case was closed. There 
was not enough evidence to show that Po-chiin 
himself had knowledge of the bribery, but on the 
insistence of Su-shun, Tsai-yiian, and a collab- 
orator, Ch'en Fu-en (see under Ho Chdu-Pao), 
reasons were found to punish Po-chiin by decapi- 
tation (March 17, 1859). Three other officials 
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.involved -were likewise executed, one being the 
assistant examiner, Phi-an (T, chin- 
shih of 1853). Whetlier or not such drastic 
measures were necessary to prevent corruption 
and inefficiency, they nevertlieless resumed in 
making Su-shiin and those in pinver iioth feared 
and hated. 

Soon after Su-.shun became president of tlie 
Board of Revenue (February 1859), lie tried to 
introduce reforms designed to increase the na- 
tional income, since the financial condition of tlie 
government was very unstable owing to the 
disturbances after 1850. Early in 1853 paper 
currency (silver notes) had heen introduced, and 
in that year the government liegan to melt old 
copper cash to be replaced by new ones of larger 
denominations. Still later, eash made of iron, 
and notes to take tlie plai‘e of casli, were also 
introduced. At first there was some profit for 
the govei'iiment, but before long counterfeit 
money appeared in great quantities, and tlie new 
cash became unacceptable outside the wa lls of 
Peking. As the currency depreciated and prices 
rose, the lives of many liecame miserable. Tlie 
government tried to maintain the depreciated 
cash by accepting it from purchasers of official 
titles. As such transactions required large sums 
of the depreciated cash, the government banks, 
which were established to render this service, 
were permitted to issue notes. Before long, how- 
ever, some bankers misappropriated the notes 
and made profits for themselves. 

This was the financial situation when Su-shuii 
took over the Board of Revenue in 1859, with the 
thought of making sweeping reforms. He had 
had nothing to do with the introduction of these 
unsound policies, but now had to assume the 
responsibility of remedying them. In November 
1859 he caused the arrest of several managers of 
the government banks for corruption, and ordered 
the imprisonment of those clerks in the Board of 
Revenue who had been affiliated with the banks. 
A month later, on the report of Tuan-hua, a 
servant of I-hsin [q, t;.] was arrested for his con- 
nection with one of the banks. Hite in 1859 the 
office buildings of the Boanl of Revenue were 
almost entirely destroyed by fiire, and this 8u- 
shim suspected was the work of some desperate 
clerks who had hoped thus to get rid of in- 
criminating evidence. Following this there were 
more arrests. But there was no relief in repres- 
sive measures for they merely antagonized yet 
more those princes and officials who had profited 
by the situation. As the currency depreciated 
the suffering in Peking became worse, and some 
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holders of worthless coins are said to have thrown 
.them into Su-shun’s face as they passed him on 
thestreets^ 

Su-shun also had a part in diplomatic affairs. 
Between July 1859 and May 1860 he and Jui- 
ch'ang S# (T. , posthumous name jfc®, 

chin-sMh of 1832, d, 1872) conducted several 
conferences in Peking with the Russian envoy, 
General ' Ignatieff . Two separate treaties with 
Russia had been concluded in 1858 (see 
under' I-shan), by which she gained many con- 
cessions from China. To consolidate her gains 
in these treaties, the envoy came to negotiate a 
supplementary treaty. The negotiations began 
in 1859, just after the British and French fleets 
had been repulsed at Taku (see under Seng-ko- 
lin-eh'in), and after I-shan [q, v.] had been pun- 
ished for having granted too much to Russia in 
the Treaty of Aigim. For ten months the nego- 
tiations dragged on without results, and finally 
the Russian envoy withdrew from Peking. Su- 
shun, however, was on friendly terms with him 
personally. 

In September 1860, after Kuei-liang [q. vJ\ had 
failed to make peace with the British and French 
envoys at Tientsin, Tsai-yiian and Grand Coun- 
cilor Mu-yin (T. were sent to 

Tungchow to forestall the Allied advance by 
peace negotiations. But on September 18 Tsai- 
yiian, acting on Emperor Wen-tsung’s order, 
arrested the British interpreter, Harry S. Parkes 
(see under Yeh Ming-ch‘en), and his escort, and 
took them to Peking as prisoners. The Allied 
forces then attacked and defeated the Chinese 
troops near Tungchow, On September 21 Tsai- 
yiian and Mu-yin were replaced by I-hsin as 
negotiator for peace, but the Allies continued to 
advance on Peking, The following day Su-shun 
escorted the Emperor and the Court in their 
flight from the Yiian-ming Yiiaii to the Palace at 
Jehol, which they reached on September 30. 

At the conclusion of the Convention of Peking 
and the evacuation of the Allied troops (see 
under I-hsin), the Court remained in Jehol. 
The Emperor entrusted the conduct of the 
government to the four adjutant generals, Tsai- 
yiian, Tuan-hua, Su-shun and Ching-shou (see 
under Ming-jui). Early in February 186r Su- 
shun was made concurrently an Associate Grand 
Secretary, By this time the powerful Grand 
Council was under the complete control of the 
four adjutant generals. The Grand Councilors, 
Mu-yin, K'uang Yuan (see under Ma Kuo-han), 
Tu Han (see under Tu Shou-Pien), and Chiao 
Yu-ying (T. SI®, original ming , 


chtl-jen of 1839), became tools of the adjutant 
generals in transmitting imperial decrees. When 
the Emperor lay dying on August 22, 1861 , he was 
too ■ feeble to write the edict naming his son, 
Tsai-ch‘un [q. u.], successor to the throne. 
Hence, by his order, the edict was composed and 
written by the four adjutant generals and the 
four Grand Councilors. These eight men were 
entrusted with forming a co-regency during the 
minority of Tsai-ch^un and were given the titles 
of Tsan-hsiang cheng-wii ta-cli^en 

, or Imperial Assistants in National Affairs. 
Any edict they issued, however, required the 
approval , of the two Empresses, Hsiao-clihn 
[q. t;.] and Hsiao-chen (see under the former). 
According to a series of letters written by a clerk 
then in Jehol (published in 
ChHng lieh-ch‘ao Hou-fei chuan kaoj 1929, 1^/71-* 
73), the co-regents attempted to ignore this 
restraint and thus came into conflict with the 
Empresses. When a censor suggested that the 
regency should be entrusted to the Empresses, 
assisted by a near relative of the Emperor (mean- 
ing I-hsin), Su-shun and the co-regents drew up 
a decree reprimanding him. The Empresses at 
first declined to approve this decree, but were 
forced by the co-regents to issue it. Moreover, 
as chief Minister of the Household, Su-shun 
controlled the expenses and supplies of the Em- 
presses, and there were rumors in Peking that he 
was starving them. 

Finally the Empresses conspired with I-hsin 
and I-huan [q, v.] to overthrow the regency. 
Wlien the Court moved back to Peking, late in 
October 1861, Su-shun was entrusted wdth 
escorting the deceased Emperor’s remains. The 
Empresses took the young Emperor to Peking a 
day in advance of Su-shun, ostensibly to be able 
to meet the funeral procession as it approached 
the city. But as soon as the Empresses reached 
Peking (November 1) a decree was issued for the 
arrest of Su-shun and the other co-regents. 
That night I-luian and another prince hurried 
with an escort of horsemen to Su-slmn’s encamp- 
ment, where he was surprised in his bed and ar- 
rested, without opposition. In Peking the other 
co-regents were likewise taken unawares, and by 
the following day, when the edict ordering their 
arrest was made public, their fate had already 
been sealed. On November 8, Su-shun whs 
beheaded at the public execution ground; Tsai- 
yuan and Tuan-hua were allowed to die less 
disgracefully by taking their own lives. Con- 
temporary reports agree that before Su-shun was 
executed he mentioned the Empresses and I-hsin 
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in abusive terras, and blamed the other co-regents 
for failure to follow his suggestion to make their 
own powers absolute. 

Other members of Sii-shun’s party were pun- 
ished lightly. Ching-slioti was spared, probably 
because he was I-hsin’s brother-in-law. The 
four Grand Councilors were discharged from their ■ 
offices. Ch^en Fii-en, regarded as a close asso- 
ciate of Su-shuii, was banished to Hi where he 
was murdered in 1866 by bandits.' A son of 
Chh-ying asked that his 'father’s name be cleared, 
but this was denied on the ground that the father 
had in any case deserved punishment. The 
death penalty for Ch‘'i-ying had admittedly been 
too severe, and for Su-shun’s part in it his de- 
scendants were forbidden to hold office. 

The downfall of Sii-shim resulted in the regency, 
of the two Empresses and finally in the concen- 
tration of almost all power in the person of 
Empress Hsiao-chhn. It is owing to her vin- 
dictiveness perhaps that the official reports 
relating to Su-shim are unfavorable to him. But 
in the opinion of Hstieh Fu-ch^eng [q. y.] Su-shim 
was a real statesman, and the victory of the 
Government over the Taiping Rebels was due at 
least in part to his policy of recommending and 
putting absolute trust in a few talented Chinese 
such as Hu Lin-i, Tseng Kuo-fan and Tso Tsung- 
t^ang [qq. v.]. Su-shun was apparently on good 
terms with the secretary-teachers in his home— 
men like Kao Hsin-khiei (T, 

1835-~1883), Sh4ng K^ang (see under Ho Ch 'ang- 
ling), Kuo Simg-tao [q, v], and Wang K'ai-yiin 
(T. $ir, Jan. 1833-1916)— 

and on many questions he accepted their advice. 

Su-shun had another older brother, £n-hua 
(H. 1854), who attained some 

note. Having served in various posts after 1833, 
he was made president of the Colonial Court 
(1853) and was sent to Yangchow to help Ch'i- 
shan [(/. y.] and others in combating the Taipings. 
Later in 1853, he was transferred to northern 
Honan where he won a battle over the rebels, 
but was soon cashiered for his failure to reach 
Chihli in time to stem the rebel advance. He 
was then allowed to redeem himself by serving 
under Seng-ko-lin-ch'in, but died a few months 
later. He left a volume of verse entitled 

ChHvnchm-shih chai shih4s^a0f 2 
chuarij printed in 1861. 


[1/393/la; 2/47/27b; 1/221/llb; Li IVtt-ming 
t?.], Yueh~man~Vang jih-chi,pu, 3/S9a, ^Jl/ 
21b, ^Jl/la, 91a, 95a, 107b, 3^T/12b- 

31 b; Rennie, D. F., Peking and the Pekingese 


(1865), vol. 2, pp. 125-"66; Hgtieli.:Fii--cldeng [#7, i>,I, 
Yung-mi pi-chi, chuan I ; Wang K^ai-yiln, 

Hsiang-chH Ion shih-cki, 7/5a, 19b; tdeni., 
Wang-chih, l/39a; idem,, 

Ch^i-hsiang mi-ksin in A n-ga, vol. 1, nos. 

5, 7, 9, 11 (1935); Lo Tun-jimg (d. 1921), 

Pin~t*ui sui-pi, m Yung-gen, 

vol. 2, no. 5 (1914).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SUN Ch'eng-tse UMW (T. H. 4tm 

H. Ji#), Nov. 29, . 1593-1675, scholar a'ud 
official under two dynasties, was a native of Ta- 
hsing, which includes part of Peking, his ancestor 
in the sixth generation having mov<‘d to the 
neighborliood of Peking from I-tu, Bhantung. 
He became a chin-shih in 163.1, serving first as 
magistrate of Ch'tm-liu and then of Hsiang-fu 
(1635-1637), Honan. In recognition of his 
ability, he was rapidly promoted under the Ming 
dynasty to the post of senior metropolitan censor. 
When Li Tzii-ch'eiig [q. a.] took Peking in April 
1644, Sun made three unsuccessful attempts at 
suicide, but Was kept from harm by one of Li’s 
followers who had known him in Honan. He 
accepted office under Li Tzh-ch'eng’s short-lived 
regime, and for this was later censured by the 
Ming government under the Prince of Fu (see 
under Chu Yu-sung). With the establishment 
of the Ch'ing dynasty he accepted office under 
it in June or early July 1644 as a senior metro- 
politan censor. Late in the same year he was 
promoted to be sub-director of the Court of 
Sacrificial Worship and superintendent of Resi- 
dence for Envoys of the Four Tributary States 
mmm)^ After a number of promotions lie 
was finally made senior vice-president of the 
Board of Civil Offices in 1652. He also had con- 
ferred on him the honorary titles of Grand 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent and President 
of the Censorate. In 1653, when the presidency 
of the Board of Civil Office was vacant, Sun pe- 
titioned that a Grand Secretary, Ch'en Ming- 
hsia [q, v.], be made president of this Board. But 
as charges had previously been brought against 
Ch'5n, this request displeased the Emperor and 
led to Sun’s being suspected of improper mo- 
‘'tives. Early in 1654 life asked to be relieved of 
his post, and although this was disallowed, he was 
permitted to retire after a second requCvSt two 
months later. He was then accused by a censor, 
Yang I {chin-shih of 1628, d. 1662), of being 
a follower of Ch'fen Ming-hsia, and was perma- 
nently relieved of office. 

After his retirement Sun devoted himself to 
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study and wrote on the Classics, history, geog- 
raphy, philosophy and art. Twenty-three of his 
works are noted in the Imperial Catalogue and a 
number were copied into the Imperial Manuscript 
Library (for both see under Chi Yiin). Among 
these may be mentioned the 
CUun-ming meng-yii lu, a work in 70 chilan on 
Peking and its environs as it was in the late Ming 
period. This work dealing with the palaces, 
gardens, temples, and public buildings of the 
capital, is much quoted by later writers on the 
topography of the Metropolitan area, notably by 
Chu I-tsun [q. ?;.] in his Jih-hsia chiu iven of 1688 
(see under Chu). A rather similar work by him, 
entitled THen-fu kuang-chi, in 44 

ckikinj has until now circulated only in manu- 
script, although it was utilized in the compilation 
of the Shun4‘ie7i-fu cMh (see under Chang Chih- 
tung), the official gazetteer of Peking, published 
in 1889. His Yuan-^ch^ao 

tien-ku piefi-nien ¥ao^ in 10 chuan, presents events 
of the Yuan dynasty arranged chronologically, 
with quotations from sources, some of which are 
now rare or inaccessible and differing in some 
respects from the official histories. The Chih-pu- 
tsti chai ts^ung-shi (see under Pao T‘ing-po) re- 
produces a small work by Sun in one chuan^ 
entitled Hsien-chi hman tHeh 

kUio. This is a study (completed in 1647) of 38 
sets of specimens of calligraphy engraved on 
stone, with critical comments on each, 

Sim Ch^^ng-tse is best known to students of 
art by a work in 8 chuan entitled 
Keng-iz'H hsiao-hsia chi, Notes Written to Idle 
Away the Summer of 1660,” These notes con- 
sist of criticisms of paintings and calligraphy 
(from various dynasties) which he had in his own 
collection or had examined in the homes of others. 
It circulated in manuscript for more than a 
hundred years, that is until 1761, when it was 
collated and printed under the auspices of Pao 
T‘ing-po [q, z;.], the sponsor of the Chih-pti-tsu 
chai is‘ung-shu. Prior to its printing, however, 
Ho Ch*o {q. V,] issued in 1713 a series of criticisms 
and corrections of it under the title, 
hsiao-hsia chi chiao (|?S), which was included 
with some later editions of the original work. 

Tile name of Sun’s studio, Yen-shan chai 
mm, which appears in the title of a number 
of his works, was used also, it seems, by his 
grandson Sun Chiung (T. A 

work, entitled Yen (^1 shan chai isa-^chi (^ f 2 ), 
4 chuan, which was copied into the Ssitrk% 
Library, is tliought l)y the editors of that collec- 
tion to be the work of this grandson. It was 


deemed sufficiently valuable to be reproduced -in 
1934 in the SsU-k^u ch‘uan-shu chin-pen (see 
under Chi Yiin). The editors gave notice to 
another work by the grandson entitled Yen- 
shan chai chin-wan chi-lan 

[2/79/47a; 4/10/13a; Shun-tHen-fu chih (1885) 
105/33a; Wang Shih-cli^n [g. y.], Ch'ih-pei ou- 
Ymi 15/ 14a, and l-nien lu hui-pien (see under 
Chhen Ta-hsin) for dates of birth and death; 
Wang Ch^ung-chien [g. v], Ch‘ing-hsiang Yang 
win-chi 5/ 18a.] 

. Dean R. Wickes 

Sm Ch^dng-tsung (T. H. 

Jan.-Feb., 1563-1638, Dec. 14, Ming scholar and 
general, was born in Kao-yang, Chihli. He 
spent much of his youth traveling in the northern 
part of his native province and Shansi, seeking 
information about the defense of the frontiers. 
A cMn-shih of 1604, he was appointed a compiler 
of the Hanlin Academy, and later was connected 
with the Supervisorate of Imperial Instruction. 
When the Ming Emperor, Hsi-tsung (see under 
Chu Yu-chiao), came to the throne in 1620, Sun 
Ch^eng-tsung was his favorite lecturer; so at- 
tached did the Emperor become to him that he 
refused to grant him leave to take the post of 
vice-president of the Board of War. But the 
serious state of affairs in Liaotung after the fall 
of Kuang-ning in March 1622, induced the 
Emperor to make him president of the Board 
and concurrently a Grand Secretary. Sun be- 
gan a vigorous reorganization by removing 
inefficient men from their posts, and after being 
invested with independent authority to super- 
intend all phases of the defensive program, went 
to take charge personally at Shanhaikuan. Here 
he remained until 1625, fortifying cities and out- 
posts, drilling armies, constructing barracks, and 
planting military colonies. His policy aimed at 
the holding of Ning-ylian as a strategic center, 
instead of retirement to Shanhaikuan as advo- 
cated by others. In 1024 he was much disturbed 
over the misgovernment of the eunuch, Wei 
Chung-hsien [g. z;.], and tried to secure a personal 
interview with the Emperor, but was frustrated 
by Wei. Lack of support from the government 
led to Iiis resignation which became effective in 
November 1625. Four years later, after the 
downfall of Wei’s regime and in a new crisis 
caused by the Manchu invasion, he was sum- 
moned to advise the new Ming Emperor (see 
under Chu Yu-chien) and was charged with the 
defense of Tungchow, twelve miles east of Peking. 
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In 1630 he.directed the operations of Tsii Ta-shou 
2 ^] and others—a move which resulted in the 
recapture of four cities from the enemy. Though 
honored by the Emperor with new titles, he 
refused to accept them, and repeatedly asked 
permission to resign. On December 15, 1631, 
his resignation was accepted and he retired at 
the age of sixty-nine {sui) , 

When the Manchiis reached Kao-yang, seven 
years later, Sun led his relatives and retainers in a 
desperate resistance, and when this fajied he 
committed suicide. In 1646 he was posthu- 
mously given the honorary title of Grand Pre- 
ceptor and was canonized by the Ming Prince of 
Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) as Wtm-chimg 
His character appealed sufficiently to the 
Manchus to induce Emperor Kao-tsung also to 
canonize him in 1776 as Chung-ting 
Sxin’s collected works, entitled 
Sun Kao-yang win-chi ^ 20 chuauj were printed 
about the year 1655. They were banned for a 
number of years in the Ch6en-lung period, but 
were reprinted in 1807. Three chuan of his 
prose are included in the collectanea CKien-k^un 
cMng-cNi chi (chilan 570-'72, see under Huang 
Tao-chou). An undated treatise of his on the 
use of carts in warfare may be found in the 
Chi-fu ts^ung-shu (see under Tsffii Shu). 

A descendant in the ninth generation, General 
Sun Yheh (T. 1878-1928), was a 

graduate of the military school at Paoting. He 
joined the revolutionists in 1911, took part in a 
number of civil wars, and helped F^ng Yii-hsiang 
(see under Sung Ghdng) in the coup d’etat of 1924. 


[M. 1/250/la; M. 30/4/34a; M. 39/6/la; M. 
55/1 /lb; M. 64 hsin 2/la; M. 84 ting chung 71a; 
Pao-ting fu-chih (1886) 57/14b, 44/16a; Discussion 
of his death, Sun K'ai-yang hsien-sMng h$un 
ch^ing lun, and a biographical sketch by a personal 
friend, Ts^ai Ting, entitled Sun Kao-yang chHen 
hou tu shih lueh-pa in the collection ^ Chmg -Vo 
f-s/uA (see bibl. under Yuan Ch‘ung-huan) ; Nien- 
edited by Sun Chh-f6ng [g. v,]; Mu-chai ch*u- 
hs'Heh chi by Chden Ch6en-i [g. v,] 46, 47.] 

Geoege a. Kennedy 

SUN Ch'i-f&ig (T. H. Mtc, 

J3,n. 14, 1585-1675, May 15, scholar, 

was a native of Jung-cli^cmg, Chihli. He became 
a chu-jin in 1600 at the early age of seventeen 
(sm), but was unsuccessful in the examinations 
for a higher degree. His father died in 1605, his 
mother in 1608. For both parents he strictly 
observed the mourning rites. From 1611 to 


1617 he lived in Peking teaching ia the homes of 
wealthy families; thereafter lie taiiglit in his 
native town,.Jung-chTmg.. In 1625 two friends, 
Tso Kuang-tou and "Wei Ta-chung ” (see under 
■ Yang Lien), were imprisoned by the powerful 
eunuch, Wei Chung-hslen [g. on the 'false 
charge of receiving bribes from Hsiung T^ing-pi 
[g. a.]. Most officials, fearing the wrath of the 
' eunuch, refrained from interference in their be- 
half, but Sun did everytliing he could for them, 
protecting their sons and raising funds for their 
release. Although unsnccessful, lie gained 
through his efforts a reputation for bravery and 
righteousness. In 1628 he was lionored liy 
imperial decree for filial piety and two years later 
was recommended to the Emperor as worthy of 
an official post, but declined tlie offer, preferring 
to teach and study at home. Recommended 
again in 1635, he declined once more. He was a 
friend of Lu Shan-chi (T. ffil)® H. 

mm, ii#, 1575”! 636), who likewise lived as 
a retired teacher in the neighboring district of 
Ting-hsing. When Manchu forces invaded 
Chihli province in 1635“3C), they attacked Ting- 
hsing. The city fell and Lu Shan-chi was killed. 
Thej^ also attacked Jung-el/dng, but thanks to 
the skill of Sun Chd-ftmg in directing the defense, 
that city withstood a seven-day siege. Realizing 
that the walls of Jung-di‘eng would be inadequate 
to withstand heavier onslauglits of bandits from 
tlie west and Alanchus from the east, Sun sought 
a retreat in the mountains southwest of I-ehou 
to which, ill 1638, he removed his relatives and 
friends, establishing regulations for the com- 
munity and continuing military preparations, 
In 1643 this community resisted an attack from 
Manchu troops then on their way home from an 
invasion of Shantung. 

In 1644 Peking fell to the Manchus, and an 
alien dynasty was established. Four times, by 
imperial direction, Sun was offered posts in the 
new regime but each time he declined. In 1646 
his farms and properties, as well as those of 
thousands of other land-owners in Chihli, were 
confiscated by the Manchus and appropriated 
for their own uses. After moving from place to 
place, he started southward in 1649, settling in 
the following year in Hiii-hsien, Honan. After 
1652 he resided in the village of Hsia-feng, ten 
U southeast of Hui-hsien — and for that reason 
was familiarly referred to as “The Teacher of 
Hsia-feng’' There many students 

went regularly to learn from him or to pay their 
respects; and there it was that his most imjxirtant 
works were compiled. In 1664 the publication 
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of Ills ^ Chia-sMn ta-nan hi, con- 

cerning the brave men' who gave their lives in 
defense of their country in 1644, caused the im- 
prisonnient of the magistrate of Tsining, Shan- 
tung, who sponsored the printing. Hearing of 
his dilemma, Sun, then eighty-one {m%), hastened 
north and would have gone as far as Peking to 
defend himself and his sponsor had not the latter 
been released before Sun reached his destination. 
After careful official examination, the work was 
found to contain nothing prejudicial to the 
Mancliiis. Sun returned to Hsia-feng in 1665. 
In the following year T'ang Pin [q, y.] went to 
visit him and became his disciple. In 1669, when 
Sun was eighty-six (sm’), his great-great-grandson 
was born and elaborate congratulatory festivities 
were arranged to commemorate the event. In 
the following years several eminent scholars 
visited him, including Shih Jim-chang, and Fei 
Mi Iqq. V.]. Even at the age of ninety-five {sui) 
his mind was clear, and until a few days before 
his death he was reading and writing. 

Sun Ch^i-fMg was a disciple of the Confucian 
school of Wang Shoii-jen (see under Chang Li- 
hvsiang). Unlike Lu Lung-chi [q. y.], who ad- 
vocated the philosophy of Chu Hsi (see under 
Hu Wei) exclusively, Sun was tolerant of both 
schools. The Imperial Catalogue (see under Chi 
Ytin) sums up his viewpoint in the words, 
you are destined to endure poverty, then hammer 
out for yourself a superior character; if* you en- 
gage in public service, make it your aim to reform 
society.” He wrote three works on the Classics: 

Tu 1 ta-chih^ in 5 chuan^ completed 
in 1669; Bhang-shu chin-chili, in 6 

chuan, completed in 1662; and 
shu chin-chihy in 20 chuan, completed in 1659. 
Two biographical works on the famous men of 
Honan and Chihli, entitled respectively 

Chung-chou jen-wu ¥ao, and Chi-fu ('^|§) 
jin-ivu k‘ao, both completed in 1658, are authori- 
tative studies when viewed from the Confucian 
standpoint. He also wrote a biographical work, 

Li-hmeh tsung-chuan, in 26 chiian^ 
printed in 1666 and dealing primarily with Con- 
fucian scholars since the Sung period. It was at 
his suggestion that T'ang Pin compiled the Lo 
hsueh pien (see under T'ang), or biographical 
sketches of the philosophers of Honan; and that 
Wei I-ao H— ^ (T. jH^), a chijrjin ol 1642, 
compiled the Pei hsaeh pkn (completed 

in 1646) on the philosophers of North China. 
The collected prose and verse of Sun Chfi-feng, 
entitled Hsior-feng hsien-shhig 

chi, in 14 chiian, including his nien-p% his family 


regulations under the title' Hsiao- 

yu fang chia-kmi, and lecture n6tes taken down 
by his disciples, were printed in the Chi-fu tfung- 
shu (see under Tsffii Shu). His diary, 

H is Sun cheng-chun jih-p^u, 36 chuan, covering 
the years 1655-58, 1659-69, and 1672-75, was 
published by his descendants (with the help of 
many friends) in the years 1874-85. 

His tablet was placed, by imperial decree, in 
the Temple of Confucius in 1828. 


[Sun Hsia-fing hsien-shSng nien-p^u; T/4 SQ/Zb>; 
3/397/lla; 4/127/i3a; 17/1/la; M. 83/57/7b; 
S$ii>-¥u 36/6a passim\ Watters, T., A Guide to 
the Tablets in a Temple of Confucius (1879), p. 227.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SUN Chia-kan (T. H. 

Mar. 14, 1683-1753, Dec. 29, official and 
scholar, was a native of Hsing-hsien, Shansi. 
Born into a poor family, he succeeded, after 
many hardships, in obtaining a chin-shih degree . 
(1713) and becoming a corrector in the Haniin 
Academy (1716). In 1719 he retired to his home 
to attend to his invalid mother and to observe the 
period of mourning after her death. In this 
interval he made a journey to South China (1721), 
visiting Honan, Shantung, Kiangsu, Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, Hunan, Hupeh, and Hwangs! . Upon 
his return north in the winter of that year, he 
wrote a long account of his travels, entitled 
'®^I2 'iVan- 2 /^* chi “Record of a Southern 
Journey.” 

Sun’s temerity in memorializing Emperor 
Shih-tsung in 1723, advising him to be more 
considerate of his imperial kinsmen, to discourage 
the purchase of office, and to make an end to 
wars on the western border, so attracted the 
attention of the Emperor that he was appointed 
tutor in the Imperial Academy (1724-26) and 
concurrently commissioner of education in 
Anhwei (1725-26). In 1726 he was made liba- 
tioner in the Imperial Academy where he paid 
much attention to the curriculum, especially to 
better training in the Classics. Owing to his 
appeals to the throne, the Academy was enlarged 
and the annual subsidy was increased. Later in 
the same year (1726) he served in the Imperial 
Study (see under Chang Ying), and in 1728 
became acting prefect of Shiin-then fu. But at 
the death of his father in 1728 he retired to his 
native place. In the following year he was 
recalled to the capital and was reappointed 
prefect of Shun-tfien, and iibationer in the Im- 
perial Academy. Subsequently he served as 
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assistant director-general of the metropolitan 
exaiiiiiiation (1730), vice-president of the Board 
of Works (1730™-32) aiici of the Board of Funish- 
iTierits .(1732-33). 

Early in 1733 he was declared guilty of remon- 
strating with tile Eiiiperor and was condemned 
to be executed, but was pardoned and ordered to 
serve in the Bullion and Jewelry Vaults. Aftei' 
filling the posts of acting controller-general of 
tlie Salt Administration of Shansi (1734-35), 
vice-president of the Board of Civil Office (1735), 
and president of the Censorate (1735-36), he was 
appointed by Emperor Kao-tsung president of 
the Board of Punishments (1736-38) and siiperin- 
tendeiit of the Commission on Laws (1737), 
Con currently he had charge of the provincial 
examination in Shuii-tfien — a post he again filled 
ill 1738 and 1753. In 1738 he was promoted to 
be governor-general of Chihli wliere, during a 
period of three years, he devoted himself to 
conservancy work. It is reported that as many 
as 580 irrigation canals and ditches were con- 
structed in Chihli under his direction. In 1741 
he was transferred to the governor-generalship 
of Hu-Kuang and, by imperial order, destroyed 
the annotations to the Classics made by Hsieh 
Chi-shih [g. 2 i.], then grain intendant of Hunan. 
In 1743 he was again ordered to investigate the 
case of Hsieh who was accused by Hsii Jung 
(T. H. 1686-1751), governor 

of Hunan (1740-43), on various counts. After 
Hsieh had been pronounced guilty and dismissed 
from office, Sun was charged with injustice in 
handling the case. . He, too, was dismissed from 
Ins post and ordered to redeem himself by repair- 
ing the city wall of Shiin-i, Hupeh. 

In 1744 Sun Chia-kan was recalled to the 
capital and was made assistant director of the ■ 
Imperial Clan Court, and later (1745-47) vice- 
president of .the Censorate.. In 1747 he requested 
leave to retire to his home where he devoted 
liimself to study and teaching. Two years later 
he returned to the capital where he served as 
tutor to Emperor Kao-tsung’s sons (1749-53), 
president of the Board of Works (1750-52), acting' 
chancellor of the Hanlin Academy (1750), and 
president of the Board of Civil Office (1752-53). 
In 1752 he was appointed assistant Grand Secre- 
tary. After his death, in the following year, he 
was canonized as Wen-ting 

Sun Chia-kan was an ardent student of the 
neo-Confucianism of the Sung period. He com- 
piled in 1725 an abridged edition of Chu Hsi’s 
Chinss'ii lu (see under Shen Chin-ssti), with the 
title Chin-s&G, lu chi-yao In a series of 


lectures whicli he gave in the Imperial Acfa(k3my 
on the first chapter of the Greai Learning^ and 

which were later published under the title 

€h‘Sng-ck(in chiang-i, he niaintaiiKHl tliiit 

Chu Hsi and the Cldeng brothers (see under Hu 
Wei) .were the true successors of Confiieiiis. 
Other works of Sun Chia-kan wei'c the 
Ch^u?i-chHu i, 15 c/iwaii—a study of the Spring 
mid AMtimn Annah; and the Nnn-hua 

t^ung^ 7 chiian — a study, mostly grammatical, of a 
section in Chmngdzfi, Both works were printed, 
but Sun was dissatisfied with the fornsca* jind soon 
destroyed all the printing ].)loeks. His coIlectfHl 
works were published under the title 

S'lin Wmding hung cl^mn<ki^ 13 chiian, 
Sun Cliia-kan was also a compiler of ildng-- 
hsien c/rf/i, 18 ekuan—n local gazetteer of his na- 
tive district, which was completed in 1729 under 
the direction of his brotlier, Bun .liuiig-kaii (see 
below). A supplement to tiiis gazetteer was 
compiled in 1880 by Sun Fu-ddang 
(H. ^5E), a descendant of Sun Chia-kan in the 
seventh generation. 

Sun Chia-kan had tliree brothers. Of these 
Sun Hung-kari (T.^ H. a 

chin-shih of 1723, was magistrate of Kimg-an, 
Hupeli (1723-27); and Bun Yang-kaii 
(T. AS. H. cMn-Mh ol 1724. 

served as a proctor i.ri the Imperial Academy 
(ca. 1726). 

Sun Chia-kan Imd three sons., Tlie second, 
Sun Hsiao-j.u (T. WM H. an 

honorary licentiate of 1750, was provincial judge 
of Szechwan (1768-439) and Chilili (ca. 1787). 
His verses were published under tlie title S®: 

Hu^yiian shih-kao, 2 chiian. 


ll/309/6b; 3/18/la; 4/26/22a.; 9/15/22.b; 16/8/la; 
23/21/6a; H sing -hsien chih (1729), passim; Esing- 
hsien hsu-chih (1880), passim,] 

Li .Man-kuei. 

SUN Chia-nai (T. H. ^ 

m, A), .Apr, 7, 1827-1909, Nov. 29, 

official, was a native of Shou-eliou, Aiihwei. He 
became a chu-jen in 1851 and (ught years later a 
chin-shih with highest honors, including a first 
class compilership in the Hanlin Academy. In 
1868, after serving as director of education in 
Hupeli, he was appointed a tutor in the Palace 
School for Princes. Ten years later he was 
selected a tutor to Emperor Te-tsung. He and 
his senior colleague, Weng Tffing-ho [q, ti.], looked 
after the young Emperor^s education until the 
latter came of age in 1887. In the meantime Sun 
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served as a vice-presideiit in the Boards of Works 
(1879-83), of Revenue (1883-87), of War (1887- 
89), and of Civil Appoiiitinents (1889-90). In 
1890 he was made president of the Censorate and 
two years later, president of the Board of Works, 
serving concurrently as governor of the Peking 
Metropolitan Area (1892-99). In 1894 he 
strongly opposed going to war with Japan over 
the suzerainty of Korea, thus concurring with the 
opinion of Li Hung-chang [q. v.] that China could 
not defeat Japan. On this matter he stood in 
opposition to Weng Thmg-ho who led the war 
party. Both tutors exercised a great influence 
on Emperor Te-tsung, but Weng’s was the 
stronger, owing to his eloquence and to his large 
number of disciples and followers. 

When the war ended in 1895 the Emperor be- 
gan to introduce reforms through education. 
Earl};^ in 1896 Sun was ordered to establish a 
government publishing institution which was to 
include a library, a printizig plant, and a scliooL 
In the middle of 1896, in consequence of a 
memorial submitted by Li Tuan-fen 
(T. H. S:®, 1833-1907), a decree was 
issued esteblishing a university in Peking, the 
task of organizing it being entrusted to Sun Chia- 
nai who was given the concurrent title of Director 
of Educational Affairs. But owing to opposition 
of conservatives, the university was not opened 
for almost two years. In the meantime Sun was 
made president of the Board of Ceremonies (1896- 
97) and was then transferred to the Board of Civil 
Appointments (1897-99). In 1898 he was made 
concurrently an Associate Grand Secretary and 
was ordered to hasten the opening of the uni- 
versity. During the ^‘Hundred Days of Re- 
form”, from June to September 1898 (see under 
T^an Ssti-Pung), the university was one of the 
important objectives of the reformers. On 
August 9 the institution, then known as Ching- 
shih ta-hsueh-Pang and later as 

Peking University was founded, 

and Sun Chia-nai was named the first president, 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin (see under Tung Hstin) 
being made head of the faculty. The former 
mansion of Fu4ung-an [q. v.] was the site chosen, 
and repairs on the buildings began at once. But 
when Empress Hsiao-chhn [q. v.] resumed control 
in the autumn all the reforms introduced by 
Emperor Te-tsung were discarded and many 
officials were executed or cashiered. Only the 
university was allowed to carry on and Sun Chia- 
nai, though a noted supporter of Emperor Te- 
tsung, continued in office. The university, 
however, could not operate smoothly owing to the 


strong opposition of the conservatives who were 
then in power. Thus, despite the favoring in- 
fluence of Jung-lu [q, i?.], Sun could not make it a 
success. In 1899 a rumor of attempts to de- 
throne Emperor Te-tsung was spreading and Sun, 
as a former tutor of the Emperor, asked to retire 
on grounds of ill health. After repeated pleas his 
request was granted, late in 1899, and he retired 
with full pay. He lived in Peking during the 
next few months until the Boxer Uprising, when 
his home was looted by mobs and by Kansu 
soldiers wlio regarded him as the Emperor’s 
supporter. The university was destroyed and a 
professor was murdered. 

Shortly after the Empress Dowager and tlie 
Emperor fled to Sian, Sun followed them to the 
temporary capital. In 1901 he was made presi- 
dent of the Board of Civil Appointments and 
early in 1902 was promoted to be a Grand Secre- 
tary, In the meantime the re-establishment of 
the university in Peking was entrusted to Chang 
Po-hsi (see under Wu Jii-lim) and it thrived 
under his direction. Yet Chang, too, had diffi- 
culty in combating the united opposition of the 
conservatives; and to please them he recom- 
mended Wu Ju-lun [q. y.] as head of the faculty. 
Ill 1903 Jung-chflng (T. ## H. 
chin-shih of 1886), a Mongol Bannerman, was 
ordered to assist Chang in educational affairs. 
But the two disagreed on many issues, so that 
early in 1904 Sun Chia-nai was appointed to form 
with them a committee of three to direct educa- 
tional matters. Sun, however, was now in his 
late seventies; hence most of the policies were 
actually framed by Chang Po-hsi. 

In 1906, on his eightieth birthday, Sun Chia-nai 
was given many honors by the Empress Dowager. 
A photograph of him with his sons, nephews, and 
grandsons probably taken in celebration of this 
birthday, appears in Timothy Richard’s Comer-- 
don by the Million. Despite his advanced age Sun 
continued to serve at Court. In that same year 
(1906) he was a member of a commission headed 
by I-kffiang (see under Yung-lin) and Chhi 
Hung-chi mmm (T. H. Jtft, 1850- 

1918) to draw up plans for governmental reform 
suggested by the mission sent to study the gov- 
ernments of foreign countries (see under Tuan- 
fang). But owing to opposition, the three aged 
statesmen recommended only minor changes. In 
1907, as a preliminary step to the adoption of a 
constitution and the election of a National As- 
sembly (^j0C^), Sun Chia-nai and Prince 
Pffi-lun (see under I-ching) were appointed 
prospective chairmen of the Assembly, In 1908 
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Sun was given the honorary title of Grand Tutor 
of the , Heir Apparent. He died in 1909, one 
year before the National Assembly convened. 
He was canonraed as Wen-clieng ^lE and his 
name was celebrated in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen. 

Sun Cliia-nai was prudent by nature and 
always maintained' a middle course between the 
radicals and tlie conservatives. He and Weng 
Thing-ho were two of the most influential oflicials 
of their time, but thougli Wcng’s influence was- 
patent to all. Sun’s was less known to the public. 
He favored many of the reforms of 1898, but was 
opposed to the political theories of K‘ang Yu-wei 
(see under Thin Ssii-thing) and memorialized the 
throne in opposition to them. This perhaps 
accounts for the fact tliat he could remain in the 
government after the reform movement failed. 
He is said to have been a student of the philoso- 
phy of Wang Yang-ming (see under Chang 
Li-lisiang). Of his writings, only a few memo- 
rials remain, for most of his works were destroyed 
in the Boxer Uprising. His last memorial, 
written when he was dying, was reproduced in 
facsimile late in 1909 under the title 

T‘ai-fu Sun Wen-che7ig kung 

shou-shu i-che kao> 


[1/449/la; 2/64/27a; 6/l/15b; Chin^shih j^n-wu 
chih (see under Weng T‘ung-ho), p. 66; Chin4ai 
Chung-kuo chiao-yu shih-liao (see bibl. under Wu 
Ju-Iun), vol. 1, pp. 116-61; Chung- 

hua chiao-yu-chiehf vol. XXIII, no, 1, vol. XXIV, 
nos. 1, 7; Richard, Timothy, Conversion by the 
Million (1907), vol. II, p. 95.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SUN' Chih-wei WMM (T. mX H. 

1620”-1687, poet, native of San-yuan, Shensi, 
came from a family of some means. After his 
native place was pillaged by Li Tzh-ch^eng 
[g, 2 ;.], he engaged for a time in business at 
Chiang-tu (Yangchow) and made considerable 
profit. Soon, however, he devoted himself to the 
study- of the Classics, and gained a reputation as a 
poet. When Wang Shih-chfm [g. t;.] was at 
Yangchow he learned of Sun Cliih-wei’s literary 
fame, and in 1660 a friendship developed between 
tliem. In 1679 Sun was recommended to take 
the special examination known as po-hmeh hung- 
tz‘u (see under P'eng Sim-yii). At first he de- 
clined because of age, but later took the examina- 
tion and failed. Desiring to honor several of the 
elderly applicants, who like Sun had failed to 
pass the examination, the Emperor conferred 
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upon Sun Cluh-wci and six otliers the hoiuiraiy 
title of secretary of the Grand Sccrefaii-it. Sun 
declined the Iionor on the ground that, tlanigh 
old, he was not ok! enough for such a <!istinetion. 
His eolleeted works were printcni umka* the title, 
Km-t^mg chSlan-chi, 28 chilan, con- 
sisting of: Kal-Vang wen 5 rhfian; Knl- 

hsil (^hchi, 6 chmn; Kai-iUuwj ch^ien 
(’i&)-c/u’, 9 chiinn; Km-i'ang It on (t^)-chi, (i 
chimi; -and Kai-t^ang shih-yu 2 vhumt. 

The last tliree are giveri notice in tlie Ssfi-khi 
Cafalogue (see under Clii Yim). 


[l/489/23b; 2/7,1/Sa; 3/420/nH; l/oS/S, 139/1 lb; 
17/10/7()h; 3()/3/3a; 32/4/4a; San ynati hsienwhih 
(17S3) 9/31b; Yangchow fuwhih (1733) 33,/l5a; 
ClPcn Wei-sung [g, c.], Hu-hai Um ch'ilnn-chi, 

l/6a.] 

J. C. Yang 

SUN Hsing-yen (T. H. 

1^^), Sept. 28, 1753-1818, Feb. 16, 
scholar, was a native of Yang-hu, Kiangsii. His 
great-great-grandfather, Sun Shendising [g. t’.], 
was noted during the last years of the Ming 
dynasty for his incorruptibility as an official. 
His father, Sun Hstin (T. a chu-jen 

of 1756, lived to old age and survived his son. 
Early in 1772 Sun Hsing-yen married Wang 
Tshii-wei 3E35IK (T. 1753-1776), the 

scholarly fourth daughter of Wang Kuang-hsieh 
(T. H. iilll, 1711-1779) who 

was a chin-shih of 1737. In addition to being a 
poetess, she had a wide literary interest which 
extended even to works on Taoism. She left a 
volume of verse, entitled Ch^ang4i 

ko chi, which later was printed at the close of 
Sun Hsing-yen’s collected verse, entitled 
jIiA^ Fang-mao shan-jen shih-lu. Unfor- 
tunately she died at the age of twenty-four (mi), 
and Sun was so overcome by grief that lie resolved 
to remain unmarried tlie rest of his life. His 
devotion won him much respect, despite the fact 
that at the age of forty (sui) he was compelled 
by his grandfather, who could not contemplate 
the lack of an heir, to take a second wife. 

In 1774 Sun Using-yen entered tlie Chung-shan 
(Mill) Academy in Nanking where he asso- 
ciated with such contemporaries us Hung Liang- 
cM fe. 2^.] and Yang Fang-tshm (see under Sun 
Yuan-hsiang) and with sucli older scholars as 
Lii W6n-ch‘ao, Chlen Ta-hsin, and Yiian Alei 
[qq. %\]. Having failed to qualify in a special 
examination given by Emperor Kao-tsung on the 
latter’s fifth tour of Soutii China in 1780, he 
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remained in Nanking and studied in a Buddhist 
temple (Wa-kuan ssh where he had the 

opportunit}^ to examine the Tripiiaka. From 
this collection of Buddhistic literature he at- 
tempted to reconstruct the ancient Chinese 
lexicon . Tsang-chieh pHen, He also 

isolated, and later caused to be printed, the 
seventh century dictionary to the Tripitaka, 
-c¥ieh ching yin4. Soon he was 
engaged as a secretary by Pi Yiian [q, v.] who was 
then observing the period of mourning for the 
death of his mother. Later, when Pi Yuan was 
recalled to tlie governorship of Shensi, Sun was 
invited to accompany him. Hence from 1781 to 
1785 Sun resided at Sian where he enjoyed the 
company of other scholars (see under Hung 
Liang-chi). During this period he participated 
in the compilation of several local histories of 
Shensi: mMmm Li-ch‘uan ksien-chih, 14 
chum] Fin-chm cMh, 25 chilan (in the 

Library of Congress); CNtng-ch^eng 

hsien-chihy 20 chuan (all the above printed in 
1784); and San-shui (S?JC) hsien-chih, 12 chuan 
(printed in 1785) . During these five years he also 
annotated and edited such ancient works as the 
herbal, Shen-nung pen4s‘ao ching, 

and the work on military tactics, 

Sun4zii ping-fa, etc. When Pi Yuan was trans- 
ferred to the governorship of Honan in 1785 Sun 
accompanied him to Kaifeng. In 1786 Sun 
passed the Kiangnan provincial examination and 
became a chu-jin, along with Juan Yiian and 
Chang Hui-yen [gg. In the following year he 
became a chin-shih, with second highest honors. 
When he was about to be released from his period 
of study in the National Academy (1789) he 
utilized, in a quotation from the Historical 
Records {ShiJychi), a character of ancient form 
which Ho-sh6n [g. th], the official examiner, did 
not recognize and took to be mistakenly written. 
For this he was marked down and appointed a 
second class secretary of the Board of Punish- 
ments. but two years later (1791) he was pro- 
moted to assistant department director in the 
same Board, becoming director in 1794. 

In the following year Sun was made intendant 
of the Yen-I-Ts^ao-Chi (Yen-chou fii, I-Chou fu, 
TsWchou fu, and Chi-ning chou) Circuit, 
Shantung. At this time Juan Yiian was director 
of education of Shantung, and with Juan were 
such scholars as Wu I [g, v.] and Kuei Fu (see 
under Chou Yung-nien). In 1796 Sun was made 
acting judge of Shantung. During his stay in 
that province he engaged in research on sites of 
historical interest, attempting to identify the 


tombs of various disciples of Confucius, and of 
several emperors of antiquity who are now 
regarded as legendary. In 1798 his mother died 
and he went to Nanking to observe the mourning 
period. In the meantime Juan Ytiaii, having 
become governor of Chekiang, invited Mm to 
Hangchow (1800) and appointed Mm director of 
the Chi-shan Hill Academy in Sliaolising. But 
soon thereafter the charge was brought that 
during his term as intendant in Shantung he and 
his successor had done inadequate work on river 
conservancy. The burden of making restitution 
fell wholly on Sun who was ordered to pay to the 
treasury 90,000 taels by instalments. In order 
to make these payments he reported at the capital 
in 1803 for another post and in the following 
year was made grain intendant of Shantung, an 
office he held until 1811 when he retired to Nan- 
king on the ground of ill health. There he 
became director of the Chung-shan Academy, a 
post which he held until two years before his 
death. 

As a scholar, Sun Hsing-yen took special in- 
terest in editing and establishing more satisfac- 
tory texts for ancient works whose intelligibility 
had suffered after centuries of misprinting. His 
own works, and the texts which he reprinted, 
are embodied cMefly in two great coUectanea: 

P^ing-ching kuan ts^ng-shu com- 
prising 43 items, and Tai-nan ko 

ts^ung-shu comprising 19 items. From the latter 
5 items were later selected for printing (1798) 
in a miniature edition known as the Tai-nan ko 
chin-hdang ptn tdung^shu. The two 

original collections were printed at various times; 
one edition of the former appeared in 1885, one 
of the latter in 1924. In his task as a collator 
Sun Hsing-yen profited by the assistance of such 
friends as Yen K^o-chtin and Ku Kuang-chfi 
[gg. V.]. Among the ancient works reproduced, 
in whole or in part, in the above-named collec- 
tions, are the philosophical treatises knowm as 
Sun4zu and Pao-p^o tzu] the 

medical work ChHen-chin pao-yao, 

published in 1124; fragments from the lost work 
on Han governmental administration, Han kmm- 
i (see under Chang Tsung-ytian) ; the lost seventh 
century geography, Kua4i chih; the 

partially lost third-century commentary, 

Ch^un-chHu shih-li; and the ancient gloss- 
ary, Tdang-chieh p'ien (see above). These col- 
lections contain, also, the seventh century legal 
work T‘ang4u shu i] the ancient top- 
ographical work Yuan-ho chiln- 

hmn-chih (completed ca. 814 A.D.); and the 
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long-neglected work by Mei Tsu %% (T. 
chil-jen of 1513) on the spurionsness of the so- 
ealled ^'ancient text’' of the Classic of History, 
entitled Ku’^win Shang-shu 

Ic‘ao4, printed in 1543 (for later works on this 
subject see under Yen Jo-chii, Hui Tung, and 
Ts%i Shu). Sun Hsing-yen himself produced a 
work on the latter problem, entitled Shang-shu 
ku-w^n chu‘shu (S^), which was 'first printed 
in 1815. For the ancient anthology of little- 
known verse, essays, letters, ancient documents, 
etc., entitled Ku wen yuan, he produced 

a supplement hm), in 20 chiian, which was 
first printed in 1812. He collaborated with 
Using Chu (see under Chfien Ta-hsin) in the 
compilation of the Euan-yu fang- 

pel In (12 chuan, first printed in 1820), a list of 
inscriptions on stone gathered from ail parts of 
the country. In addition to the afore-mentioned 
local histories he compiled in 1802 the 
Lu-choufu chih of Anhwei, printed in 1803; and 
in 1813 the Sung-cMang (|&tD fu chih of 
Kiangsu, printed in 1819, His literary collec- 
tions which appeared under various titles were 
printed in the Ss^-pu ts^mg-¥ an under the 
general title Sun Yilan-ju shih” 

win chi. In 1931 Wang Chung-min (see under 
Han T‘m) brought together ninety-one addi- 
tional essays, prefaces, letters, etc. by Sun Hsing- 
yen which were printed by the Peiping National 
Library in the same year under the title Sun 
Yuan-fu wai chi {6 chuan). 

Sun Hsing-yen was also a bibliophile and 
calligrapher. The catalogue he made of his own 
library, entitled Sun-shih 

t^ang shu-mu, 7 chilan, was first printed in 1810 
in the Tai-nan ho ts^ung shu. He is said to have 
copied much of his material from the books in the 
Hanlin Academy and in the W^m Lan Ko Library 
at Hangchow (see under Chi Yiin). As a 
calligrapher he wns especially skillful in the 
chuan (^) or seal style. He had a learned 
daughter, Sun I-hui (T. who 

left a collection of poems, entitled 
Shih-wei shih ts^ao. 


[3/213/5a; 20/3/00 portrait; 29/6/32a; Chang 
Shao-nan, Sun Yuan-ju nien~p^u, 2 chuan; Wu-chin 
Yang-hu ho-chih (see under Li Chao-lo) ed. of 
1886, 26 /46b; Ku-hsileh kui-k^an (see under Li 
Ohfing) portrait.] 


SUN I-jang (T. II. [*), 

Sept. II, 1848-1908, June 20, a prominent 
scholar of the late Chfing period, was a native of 
Jui-an, Chekiang. His fatlier, Sun I-yen 

(T. IL WM, 1815-1895), official and' 
scholar, w’'as a chin-shih of 1850. During his 
childhood Sun I-jang resided in Peking for several 
years while his father was holding office at the 
capital. When the father was appointed prefect 
of Anking, Anhw’el, in 1858, the family went back 
to the ancestral home. At this time South 
China was ravaged by the Taiping Re!)ellion hik! 
North China was pressed by the Anglo- Fi'Oiich 
forces at Tientsin and Peking (18()0). Sun 
I-jang's only brother, Sun I-ku (1\ 

1838-1862), died fighting the Taipings. 
His father assisted Tseng Kiio-fan [g. th] in cam- 
paigning against the Taipings, and in 1864 was 
stationed at Shou-chou, Anhwei, where Sun 
I-jang joined him. Sun I-Jang's grandparents 
having died successively in 1864-65, his father, 
Sun I-yen, retired from official life and taught in 
the Tzii-yang (^|^) Academy at Hangchow. 
While so employed, the latter made a collection 
of unpublished writings by authors of his native 
place, and these w^ere brought together in a col- 
lectanea, entitled Yung-chia is^ung- 

shu, which was printed during the years 186^ 
1882. In editing and collating these writings 
Sun I-jang was apparently his father^s chief 
assistant. In 1865 he began to take an interest 
in the study of inscriptions on stone and bronze— 
a field in which he later made substantial contri- 
butions, Although he became a chiX-fin in 1867, 
and competed five times in the metropolitan 
examination, he did not qualify for the chin-shih 
degree. 

The loss of books and the dispersal of great 
family libraries, incidental to the Taiping Re- 
bellion, doubtless encouraged Sun I-jang in the 
collection of rare books and manuscripts. Some 
of these he obtained from Japan, where they liad 
been long preserved, but were being dispersed, 
owing to a growing interest in Western subjects. 
With the encouragement of his father he began 
to assemble a library, and in 1888 his father built 
for him the studio, Yti-hai lou to house 

the collection. In 1869 the son started to com- 
pile a bibliography of writings by authors from 
Wen-chou, the prefecture to which his .native 
district belonged. This bibliography, completed 
two years later under the title 
Wiixkou ching-chi chih, 36 chuan, was printed by 
the Chekiang Public Library in 1921. When the 
father was made provincial judge of Anhwei in 
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1873 the son accompanied him to that province. 
In 1875 Sim I-jang made a study of ancient 
calendars and produced a work on the subject, 
entitled :^mmm Liu-li chen-wei. When, in 
1877, the father was transferred to the post of 
lieutenant-governor of Chiang-ning (Nanking) 
the son again went with him. Then Sun I-jang 
began his well-known study of the texts of Mo Ti 
(see under Pi Yuan) which bore fruit in the 
important work Mo-tzii chien-hi. 

The first draft was completed in 1893, and in the 
following year three hundred copies were printed. 
After further study, it reached its final form in 
19 chuan (including a table-of-contents in 1 chuan, 
supplement in 1 chuan^ and an appendix in 2 
chiian, entitled Eou<ju) and was reprinted 
in 1907. He collated the very confused text of 
Mo^zHy provided it with interpretations from 
earlier scholars, and pointed out the unauthen- 
ticity of several chapters. The appendix Qiou-yu) 
consists of a biographical sketch of Mo Ti, a 
chronological chart of his life, an account of his 
school and his disciples, a study of the statements 
attributed to him by other authors, references to 
his school in ancient literature, and a bibliography 
of the school. Important earlier studies by 
others in the same field were: Mo-tz'u by Pi Yuan 
[q, V.]] Tu Mo4zU tsa-cMh in the Tu-shu tsa-chih 
by Wang Nien-sun [g. 2 ^.]; and Mo4zii pHng4 in 
the Chn-tzU pHng4 by Yli Yueh [q, y.]. An inde- 
pendent supplement to Sun I-jang^s work, known 
as Esu (^) Mo4zti cMen-ku was prepared by Liu 
Ch'ang §!lM (T. ®J^) and printed in 1915. 
Sun’s study notes, entitled Cha4 j 12 chiiariy 

took final shape in 1893 and were printed in the 
following year. 

Sun I-jang returned to his native place in 1878, 
and his father retired from official life in 1879. 
Then the younger Sun assisted in the compilation 
of the gazetteer, Yung^chia hsmi-cMhj 38 chuan, 
which was completed and printed in 1882. 
About the year 1885 he took office in Peking as a 
secretary in the Board of Punishments, and 
though he soon retired he made the acquaintance 
of well-known scholars in the field of epigraphy, 
such as Wu Ta-ch^eng [^. «;.] and Ch^en Chieh-chfi 
(see under Liu Hsi-hai). In this field he later 
left several works, among which may be men- 
tioned the Kvrchou shih4, 3 chuan, 

with a supplement of 1 chuan, printed in 1888; 
and the Kurckou yii4un (^Ife'), 3 chuan, printed 
in J.929. With the discovery in 1899 of the 
divination bones of the Yin dynasty and the 
publication, in 1903, of the THeh^yim te^ang-kuei 
by Liu 5 ) [q, ii] — the first work to reproduce in 


facsimile the inscriptions on bone — few scholars 
paid attention to this subject. On reading 
Liu’s work, Sun I-jang remarked that he had 
never dreamed of seeing, at his advanced age, 
such excellent helps to scholarship. His earlier 
training in epigraphy made it possible for him to 
interpret these inscriptions with some facility, 
and in 1904 he wrote a work, entitled 
ChH-wen chu4i, 2 chuan, which was printed in 1917 
in the Chi-shih an ts‘ung-shu. He 

there pointed out how a study of the inscriptions 
would shed new light on Chinese etymology, 
history, the calendar, geography, and many other 
aspects of Chinese antiquity. He also wrote a 
work on etymology, entitled Ming-yuan, 

2 chuan, printed in 1905, in which he compared 
the characters on the Yin bones with the inscrip- 
tions on stone and bronze, or those transmitted 
in other sources. These two works mark the 
beginning of the study of inscriptions on bone, 
known as Chia-ku hsUeh (see under Liu fi). A 
study by Sun I-jang of the Classic of Eistory, 
entitled Shang-shu p‘ien-chih, was 

completed in 1892; and another of the Institutes 
of Chou, entitled Chou4i cMng-i, 86 

chuan, which he began in 1872 and completed in 
1899, was printed in 1905. At an exhibition 
given in 1936 by the Chekiang Provincial Library 
to show the cultural contributions of Chekiang 
scholars, some eighteen collated books and manu- 
scripts by Sun I-jang were placed on display (see 
Win4an hsileh-pao vol. II, nos. 3-4). 

The magazine Wtl CEmg-ho (1934-35) pub- 
lished in serial form some of his remaining prose 
writings under the title Ching-wei 

shih i-w^n. 

After the Sino-Japanese war (1894-95) Sun 
I-jang devoted himself to educational work in 
his native placq. It is reported that in the course 
of three years more than three hundred primary 
and middle schools were established under his 
influence in the two prefectures of Wen-chou and 
Ch‘u-chou. In 1897 he made the acquaintance 
of Chang Ping-lin (T. H. 

1868-1936), one of the last prominent scholars of 
the old school During the ill-fated reform 
movement of 1898 he was recommended at Court, 
but declined to take office, and so escaped the 
fate of the members of the progressive party. In 
1902 he was made principal of the Wen-chou 
middle school and in 1905 he established, in co- 
operation with others, a school for the study of 
chemistry. In the autumn of the same year he 
was offered the chair of Classics in the newly- 
founded Peking University, but declined. He 
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accepted appointment in ■1906 as second rank 
consulting expert to the Ministry of Education, 
but served concurrently as principal of the Wen- 
chou Norma! School. In the spring of 1908 he 
was stricken with paralysis and died in June. 

All uncle of Sun I-jaiig, named Sun Chlang- 
ming mmm (T. M'M H. MB, 1817-1901), 
was a chin-shih of 1841 who took part in recruiting 
volunteers to withstand the Taiping Rebels. 


[1/488 /38a; 6/41 /19a; Sung Tz*ti-pao, chronologi- 
cal biography of Sun I-jang in Tung-fang tm-chih 
(Eastern Miscellany), vol. 23, no. 12; Chu Fang- 
phi Bun I-jang nien-pHi (1934), with 

portrait; Chang Shou-hsien, a survey of Sun’s 
work as a scholar, in Ch‘ing- 

ju hsueh-shu Vao4un chi (1930) series one, hsia; 
Mei, Y. P. The Ethical and Political Works of 
Motse (1929); idem,, Motse the Neglected Rival of 
Confucius (1934),] 

Tu Lien-ch£; 

SUN K^o-wang (original 77iing 

also naftied ES), d. Dec. 21, 1660, native of 
Yen-ch^ang (according to some sources, of Mi- 
chih), Shensi, was one of the adopted sons of the 
insurgent general, Chang Hsien-chung [q. r,], who 
gave him the title, ^'General Who Pacifies the 
East” 511^5 . When Chang was defeated 
and died, early in 1647, Sun Kh)-wang and the 
other adopted sons and generals led the remnant 
army through southern Szechwan to'Kweiyang, 
Kweichow. Here he styled himself prince (2p 
;^5) and strengthened his position at the ex- 
pense of local chieftains and his sworn brothers, 
extending his influence into Yunnan, Kwangsi 
and Hunan. His support was sought by the 
Ming Prince of Kuei (see Chu Yu-lang), who 
offered him various titles but withheld the one. 
Prince of Chfin (^3E), which he coveted, until 
the general had become more powerful than the 
prince. Sun KV)-wang held the Prince of Kuei 
virtually a prisoner at An-lung near the 
Yuiinan-Kwangsi border and later at Kweiyang, 
He quarrelled wdth his former confederate, Li 
Ting-kuo [q. v.], with whom the Prince of Kuei 
was secretly negotiating for support. When 
Sun KV)-wang assumed imperial prerogatives, 
the Prince of Kuei fled to the rival faction in 
Yunnan. On October 20, 1657 the two forces 
met at the San-ch'a HST river in southwestern 
Kweichow. Li Ting-kuo was victorious and Sim 
K^o-ivang fled to Changsha where he surrendered 
to the Chfing authorities and received the title, 
I wang ^5, or ''Righteous Prince”. The next 


■year he- went to Peking wliere he was received by 
the Emperor and given presents and 1 ionors. His 
proffers of service to suppress the rebellion in the 
southwest w^ere rejected. He <!ied of illness in 
'Peking and ' was given the posthumous name 
ICo-shim^Si. 


[l/254/5a; 2/79/64a; 41/lS/lb, 19/6a; M. 

59/65/126; Ming-chi tian-lmh (see bib!, under 
Shih-ying) 12/5b, 14/7b, 15/9a, i6/la, 17/la pas- 
sim; Hsi-nan chi-shih (see under Shao Tfing-ts'ai) 
i2/la; Tung-hua Im, Slum- chih 17: IL] 

■ EaelSwishke 

SUN Shen-hsing (T. H. mU), 

1565-1636, Feb, 18, Ming official, was a nativ-e 
of Wu-chin, Kiangsii. He ranked tliird as 
chm-’Shih in 1595 and was appointed a Hanlin 
compiler, but retired a few years later to devote 
himself to study in strict seclusion. In 1613 lie 
was made junior vice-president and acting head 
of the Board of Ceremonies, in which capacity lie 
attacked various irregularities that had arisen 
through twenty years of complete neglect of 
governmental affairs on the part of Emperor 
Shen-tsung. In the following year he retired — 
this time until 1621 when he was given the presi- 
dency of the same Board. The death of the 
Ming Emperor Kuang-tsung (see Chu Ch'ang-Io) 
had occurred under suspicious circumstances. 
Taken ill less than ten days after ascending the 
throne, he rapidly grew worse and died after being 
given a pill of 'h'ed lead” by the sub-director of 
the Court of State Ceremonial. When this offi- 
cial was accused by the censor of criminal negli- 
gence he was shielded by the Grand Secretary, 
Fang Ts'ung-che (see under Chu Ch'ang-!o). 
Sun denounced the latter as the murderer of the 
late emperor and demanded his execution. As a 
result the official who had administered the pill 
was exiled, although Fang escaped an investiga- 
tion. Shortly afterward Sun resigned on account 
of illness and was kept out of office thereafter by 
the eunuch, Wei Chung-hsien [q, In 1627 he 
was condemned to banishment, but the sentence 
was not carried out owing to the fall of the eunuch 
party. Though he was often recommended at 
Court for the post of a Grand Secretary, it was 
not until 1635 that he was again summoned to 
take part in the government. Soon after reach- 
ing Peking he took ill and died, at the age of 
seventy-two {mi). He was granted posthu- 
mously the title of Senior Guardian of tlie Heir 
Apparent, and was canonized as Wen-chieh 

ic'k- 
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Sun Slien-hsing was the great-great-grand- 
father of the eminent scholar, Sun Hsing-yen 
[q. V.], 


[M.. 1/243/lla; M. 39/21/la; Wu-chin Yang^hu 
ho-chih (see under Li Chao-lo) 21/la.] 

George A. Kennedy 

SUN Shih-i M±M (T. H. Mill), 1720- 

1790, July 25, official, was a native of Jen-ho 
(Hangchow). His family was poor and he 
endured great hardships in his youth. For more 
than twenty years he competed in provincial 
examinations without success, but finally became 
a chu-jin in 1759 and a chin-shih two years later. 
While awaiting appointment he took a special 
examination at Hangchow in the spring of 1762 
when Emperor Kao-tsung made his third tour of 
the Yangtze Valley. Sun passed with first hon- 
ors and was appointed a secretary in the Grand 
Secretariat. He was then already forty-three 
suL Selected to accompany Fu-heng [g. v.] to 
Yunnan in 1769 in the war against the Burmese, 
he did his secretarial work so well that on his re- 
turn to Peking a year later he was made a depart- 
ment director in the Board of Revenue. In the 
same year (1770) he was sent to Hunan to super- 
vise the provincial examinations and then served 
as director of Mucation of Kweichow (1770-74). 
After several promotions he was, in 1775, ap- 
pointed financial commissioner of Yunnan. 
Four years later, just after being promoted to 
the governorship of Y unnan, he was discharged for 
not reporting the corrupt practices of Li 
Shih-yao [q. v.]. Though the charges against Li 
savored of coEusion, Sun was nevertheless sen- 
tenced to banishment to Hi — a fate from which he 
was saved only by a special edict. The emperor, 
appreciating his literary abilities, appointed him 
one of the three chief compilers of the Imperial 
Manuscript Library, ch^mn-shu (see 

under Chi Ytin). At the same time he was rein- 
stated in officialdom with the coveted rank of a 
compiler in the Hanlin Academy — an honor he 
had failed to attain after becoming a chinr-shih. 
It seems that from then on he was closely asso- 
ciated with Ho-shen [g. v.\ whose power was then 
in the ascendency. 

In 1782, after completing his work as chief 
compiler, Sun was made financial commissioner 
of Shantung and a year later, governor of 
Kwangsi. Transferred to the governorship of 
Kwangtung in 1784, he was quick to call on the 
people to pay their taxes which had long been in 
arrears. In 1786, when Furgun (d. 


1795), . governor-general of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, was charged with corruption, Sun was 
appointed acting governor-genera! and was en- 
trusted with the conduct of the trial. Two of 
Furgun’s servants had been found in posession 
of thousands of taels obtained illegally with their 
master’s consent. During the trial Furgun 
rebuked and threatened Sun, but the latter was 
undaunted. When Sun reported the case in full, 
perhaps to Ho-shen’s satisfaction, he was made 
governor-general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 
Late in 1786 the rebellion in Taiwan broke out 
(see under Ch^ai Ta-chi), and early in 1787 Sun 
made swift preparations of men and provisions 
and, when orders came to him to assist in the 
campaign against the rebels, he was ready. For 
his alertness he was given the honorary title of 
Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent, the 
double-eyed peacock feather, and the hereditary 
rank of a third class CNing-c¥e tvryu. 

At this time Annam was torn by a civil war. 
In the last days of the Later Li ^ Dynasty 
(1428-1789) there rose a powerful militarist, 
Juan W^n-ylieh ^^0 (Nguyen Van-Nhac, d. 
1793), whose brother, Juan W^n-hui 
(Nguyen Van-Hu^, d. November 13, 1792), sent 
an army in 1787 to occupy Hanoi, the capital 
of Annam. Li Wei-chfi (He Duy-Ki, 

original name posthumous name d. 

1793), the last king of the Li Dynasty, fled from 
the capital. In 1788 Li’s family sought refuge 
with the authorities in Kwangsi. When Sun 
Shih-i and Sun Yung-ch^ing (T. 

d. 1790), then governor of Kwangsi, reported the 
matter to Peking, they were ordered to give Li 
Wei-chfi full protection. Li’s family was quar- 
tered at Nanning, Kwangsi, while armed inter- 
vention was decided upon to restore him to his 
throne. 

In command of the main army of ten thousand 
men, Sun Shih-i set out in November 1788 from 
the pass, Chen-nan kuan, Kwangsi, while two 
flanking armies advanced, one from Yunnan, by 
land, the other from Chfin-chou, Kwangtung, by 
sea. As the people of northern Annam were 
loyal to the Li family, they assisted the Chinese 
armies in various ways. Sun Shih-i won several 
skirmishes and entered Hanoi on December 17, 
1788, while Juan W^n-hui retreated southward 
without offering much resistance. Li Wei-clrii 
came from his place of refuge and was restored to 
the throne. When a report of this victory 
reached Peking, Emperor Kao-tsung rewarded 
Sun Shih-i with the hereditary rank of a duke of 
the first class with the designation, Mou-yung 
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Sim’s chief general, Hsii Sliili-lieng 
(d- 1789, posthumous name was 

made a viscount. These rewards were made too 
hastily, however, for a few days after the edict 
reached Hanoi, Sun’s expeditionary forces were 
routed by fresh recruits under Juan Wen-hui. 
The fighting began on January 27, 1789, the day 
after the Chinese Neiv Year, and as Sun Shih-i 
was celebrating the holiday he was utterly un- 
prepared. The next day he and a part of the 
eight thousand men under his command suc- 
ceeded in fleeing northward, leaving behind more 
than. half of his men (including Hsii Shih-heng), 
all of whom lost their lives. 

' On receiving this report, E.raperor Kao-tsung 
issued a conciliatory edict stating that Annam 
was a small and distant country afflicted with 
pestilences and that, moreover, the Li Dynasty 
was apparently fated by heaven to fall. Hsii 
Shih-heng was raised posthumously to a third 
class earl with the designation Chuang-lieh 
Sun Shih-i, ivho was responsible for 
the defeat, was let off lightly, being merely de- 
prived of his dukedom and his post as governor- 
general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. He was 
ordered to assist Fu-k^ang-an [q. z;.], the new 
governor-general, in bringing the war to a close, 
and then to return to Peking for another ap- 
pointment. Early in March 1789 Juan Wen-hui, 
having altered his name to Juan Kuang-pfing 
asked for pardon and for recognition of 
his country as a tributary state. The request 
was promptly granted and the war came to 
an end, 

Juan Wen-hui was grateful, and in 1790 went 
to Peking personally to congratulate Emperor 
Kao-tsung on his eightieth birthday. In 1792 
Juan’s son, Juan Kuang-tsan (Nguyen 

Quang-toan, b. 1783), succeeded to the throne 
but was captured in 1802 by Juan Fu-ying ic 
fSSfc (or Juan' Ying Nguyen PhAc-Anh, 

d. February 3, 1820), The latter, with the help 
of Siam, established a new dynasty and the name 
of his kingdom was changed to Yiieh-nan 
His descendants now occupy the throne under 
the protection of PYance. Li Wei-chfl, having 
lost his kingdom (early in 1789), was content to 
have conferred on him the rank of an official of 
the third grade. Late in 1789 he and his rela- 
tives, numbering 167 men, came with their fami- 
lies to Peking and were incorporated as a new 
company in the Chinese Bordered Yellow Ban- 
ner, with Li as captain. Other refugees from 
Annam were quartered at Nanking, Kalgan, Hi, 
and elsewhere. In 1804, eleven years after Li 


'Wei-chfi died,. his body was sent back for .inter- 
ment in his 'own country. Other Annamese 
refugees were allowed to return as they pleased. 

Soon after -Sun Shili-i lost liis post as governor- 
general, he was made president of the Board of 
War and. concurrently a Grand Coimcilor;. Late 
in 1789 he was appointed acting governor-geiiera.1 
of Szechwan. After being raised to full rank, in 
1790, he was transferred to Nanking as governor- 
general of Kiangnan and Kiangsi. In 1791 he 
was made president of the Board of Civil Offices 
and concurrently an assistant Grand Secreti,iry 
and then, was sent back to Bziechwan as governor- 
general of that provi.nce. Later he was given 
full responsibility for transporting and supplying 
the expeditionary forces of Fn-k‘ang-an in the 
latter’s fight against the Giirkas (see under Fu- 
k^ang-an). Tlie success of the campaign was due 
in part to Sun who in 1792 proceeded to Lhasa to 
hasten the transport of supplies. After tlie war 
Sun was made a full Grand Secretary and was 
ordered to assist J'u-k‘ang-an and Ho-Iin [g. ?;.] 
in settling Tibetan affairs. For the next three 
years (1792-95) he resided for a time at Lhasa 
and later at Chengtii, Szechwan, writing up the 
expense account for the campaign against the 
Gurkas — a very costly campaign owing to the 
extravagance of the leader, Fu-k^ang-an. It 
seems that a complete statement of the account 
was never submitted. 

From 1795 to 1796 Sun served again as gover- 
nor-general of Szechwan — at a time when Miao 
tribesmen in Kweichow and Hunan, and religious 
sects in Szechwan and Hupeh, were in rebellion. 
Sun was kept busy fighting in southeastern 
Szechwan on the borders of Hupeh and Kwei- 
chow. For his victory over insurgents at Lai- 
feng, Hupeh, be was made, in May 1796, a third 
class baron but two months later he died in 
Yu-yang, Szechwan. He was posthumously 
raised to a duke and was canonized as Wen-ching 
His grandson, Sun Chiin (T. ^ 
^), was made an earl of the third class and a 
member of the Chinese Plain White Banner. 
Though a member of Ho-shen’s clique, Sun Bhih-i 
was not posthumously dishonored when that 
minister was punished in 1799. l^ut when in 
1806 Sun Chtin requested, on a plea of lameness, 
that the family rank should pass to a cousin, 
Emperor Jen-tsung became very angry. He 
pointed out that Sun Shih-i had not deserved his 
reward, and so deprived Sun Chiin of his rank 
and also of his status as bannerman. 

Sim Shih-i was an able and diligent official and 
a good calligrapher. He was frugal, and cer- 
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tainly less corrupt than many high officials of 
his day. The chief point against him was his 
association with Ho-shtai, but had he not pla- 
cated that powerful minister he could not have 
exercised the moderating influences he did. He 
left a collection of verse, entitled W— II!^ 
Pcd-i shan-fa7ig sMh chi, 12 chiian, printed 
in 1816 by Sun Chiiii. 


[l/336/5a; l/532/ia41b; 2/26/38b; 3/32/14a; 
3/184/39b-44b; 3/187/23a; 3/366/8a; Hangchow 
fu-chih (1922) 129/lOb; Chao-Uen [g. v.], Hsiao- 
tdng jsa4u; Ch'eii Wen-shii [g. v,], l4ao Vang 
chHlan-chi {w^n-eh'ao, 4/1 la); Chengtu haien-chih 
(1873) lia; Bulletin de vScole Frangaise 

dHUxtrhne-Orient 5 (1905) pp. 119, 129-31, 141-142; 
Maybon, Charles B., Histoire Moderne du Pays 
d^innam (1919), pp. 183-224, 289-350, 374-79.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SUN Sstl-k‘o (T. Ig H. m.^), Apr. 

23, 1628-1700, Apr. 5, general, was the second 
son of Sun Te-kung who as a Ming 

officer under Wang Hua-chen [q. v.] surrendered 
to Nurhaci [q. ??.] in 1622 after the fall of Kuang- 
ning. Later the family belonged to the Plain 
White Banner. Sun Ssti-k^o began his career as 
a bodyguard to Dorgon [q. v.]. In 1651 he be- 
came captain of a company and was concurrently 
made a secretary in the Board of Punishments, 
In 1656 he served as colonel in the Manchu 
operations against the Ming forces in Kweichow 
and Yunnan , and in 1663 was appointed brigade- 
general in Kansu province. Three years later he 
and Chang Yung [g. r.] were ordered to strengthen 
the defenses along the border and repair the 
Great Wall as a precaution against possible in- 
vasion by the Eleuth nomads. During the year 
1675-76 he helped Tuhai [g. v.] to bring about 
the surrender of the city of Plng-liang (Kansu), 
tlien held by rebel forces of Wang Fu-cliYm [q, v.]. 

this he was made commander-in-chief of the 
forces of Kansu, and in 1677 was given the 
hereditary rank of baron of the third class. 
When ordered to march against the rebels in 
Han-chung, Shensi, in 1679, he petitioned the 
Emperor for a postponement of the attack. 
Reprimanded for this temerity, he was again 
ordered to advance and won several battles. 
Nevertheless, at the conclusion of the San-fan 
Rebellion in 1683 (see under Wu San-kiiei), he 
was deprived of liis hereditary title and reduced 
to tlie rank of brigade-general because of a delay 
in carrying out military orders four years pre- 


viously, His post of commander- in-chief in 
Kansu was restored to him in 1684 and seven 
years later he wms given the title Chen-wu chiang- 
chun^^M. 

In 1695 Sun Ssti-k'o was ordered to lead an 
army into Mongolia against Galdan [g. v.], the 
Khan of the Eleuths. This army was composed 
of Bannermen from Sian and of Chinese soldiers 
from Shensi and Kansu. About May 11, a little 
distance north of Ongin, his forces joined those 
of the commander-in-chief, Fiyanggu [q, 2 ;.]. It 
w^as then decided to send back a considerable 
number of Sun’s men in order to economize on 
provisions. The combined army of select troops 
then hastened northward, reaching Jao Modo on 
June 12, where it intercepted the Eleuths under 
Galdan. The battle began that very afternoon — 
the troops under Sun taking the central position, 
the Manchiis and Mongols occupying the flanks. 
When evening came the Eleuths were defeated 
and dispersed. 

While he was leading his victorious army home 
from Mongolia, Sun Ssti-k‘o was summoned to 
Peking where he was showered with gifts and 
favors. He returned to Kansu late in 1696 and 
served there until his death in 1700, mourned by 
the inhabitants of that region for his kindness and 
ability. He was given posthumously the name 
Hsiang-wu and the hereditary rank of 

baron of the first class. In 1732 his name was 
placed in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen and 
in 1767 his hereditary rank was made perpetual. 
His son, Bun Ch^eng-ytin W- 1719), on 

whom the rank first devolved, married the 
fourteenth daughter of Emperor Sheng-tsu, 
Princess Ch'ueh-ching (1690-1736). One 

of Sun Ssti-k‘o’s great-grandsons, Sun Chfing- 
ch^eng (d. 1812), was a general in the 

Chia-chfing period. He is usually referred to, 
according to the Manchu practice, by his personal 
name, Chflng-ch‘eng. 

At the battle of Jao Modo several generals 
under Sun’s command distinguished themselves. 
One was Yin .Hua-hsing (original name 

T. JSita, military chin-shih of 1670, d, 
1710), who tlien held tlie office of brigade-generai 
of the Ninghsia garrison . By occupying a 
strategic hillock on the battleground before the 
enemy could do so, and ])y suggesting to Fi- 
yanggfi to send detachments to attack the enemy 
from the rear, Yin contributed a great deal to 
the victory. He also left a,n account of the 
battle, entitled Hsi-cheng chi-Iueh. 

Another general who fought bravely in this 
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battle, P^an Yu-lung®^f| (T. 1710, 

posthumous name 8:P), was woiiiided in the 
cheek by .gunshot. F‘an succeeded Sim as 
eornmanderdn-ciiief of Kansu in 1701 and held 
that post for eighteen years. 


[1/261 /8a; 3/277/1 la; Kansu t^img-chih (1735) 
30/70b; 2/79/la, concerning Sun Te-kung; Hae- 
iiiscli, E., T'oung Pao, 1913, p. 98; 3/279/4.a; 
3/281/5a; Yti I-mo /Stm Ssii-k\^ hsing-shu 

hi Shih’liao ts^ung-kkm (see under Aba- 
hai); see bibliography under FiyanggilJ 

Fang Chao-ying 

SUN Yen-ling' d. 1677, general, native 

of Liaotung, was a son of Sun Lung who 

was a member of the Chinese Plain Red Banner 
and a subordinate of K'ung Yu-te [q. i>.]. Mien 
still a child Sun l''en-ling was betrothed to 
Kuing Ssti-chem (b, ca. 1641), daughter 

of Khmg Yu-te, who was the only member of the 
K‘ung family to survive the disaster caused by 
Li Ting-kuo's [g. ?;.] attack on Kweilin, Kwangsi, 
in 1652. Two years later she was taken to 
Peking and special imperial favors were bestowed 
on her in recognition of the loyalty of her mar- 
tyred father. Married in 1660, she was given 
the rank of princess of the imperial blood {ho^oi 
gege and the distant control of her 

father’s former troops in Kwangsi. Her husband 
was raised to the rank of consort of a princess 
{horn efu and made a member of the 

council of princes and high officials, with the title 
of hereditary baron (^) of the first class. A 
mansion was provided for them outside the Hsi- 
hua men the West Gate of the For- 

bidden City. 

In 1666 the princess (K^ung Ssfi-chen) sent up 
a request that she and her family be permitted to 
move to Kwangsi, About the same time Hsien 
Kuo-an (d. 1676), the general who actu- 

ally had charge of her troops there, asked to be 
retired on account of advanced age. After a 
conference of high officials her request was 
granted; her consort (Sun Yen-ling) was made 
military governor of Kwangsi; and she herself 
was designated I-p‘in fu-jen consort 
of tb.e highest class. Young and inexperienced, 
Sun Yen-ling did not meet the situation well, and 
affairs became difficult to handle. In 1672 he 
was censored for exercising too great freedom in 
filling vacancies to subordinate military posts — 
precedent that in reality had been initiated by 
Wu San-kuei [g. y.]. The following year he was 


Sun 

again , denounced— this time by lus siiboniinate 
lieutenant-generals— for permitting his troops to 
disturb the people. A mission led by Ledeluin 
was sent to Kweilin to investigate, with 
the result that the chai’ges were substantiated. 
Nevertheless, as a special favor, Sun was par- 
doned and permitted to stay at Ills |;)ost without 
punishment. 

When, late in 1673, Wu San-kuei initiated Ills 
rebellion, Sun Yen-ling took advantage of the 
turmoil to avenge himself against !)is iieuteinuit- 
generals by having them all killed. He wav£‘refl 
for a while in his allegiance to the Mancliu 
government, and finally threw in his lot with Wu 
San-kuei. He first declared himself An-ylian ta 
chiang-chiin tlion Au-vtiaii wang 

(3E), but Wu San-kuei gave Inm the title, Prince 
of Lin-cliiang In 1676 his troops 

mutinied and his elder brother, Sun A"en-chi 
was killed. Although Sun’* Yen-ling 
joined in Wu San-kr ei’s rebellion, he did not show 
much enthusiasm for the cause. His indecision 
may have been increased by alleged remarks of 
his wife about gratitude to the Manchu govern- 
ment. Hearing of this, Wu San-kuei sent a 
younger relative, Wu Shih-tsung (see under Ma 
Hsiung-ch^m) to Kweilin, giving the misleading 
impression that this relative was on his way east- 
ward to take Kwangtung. When Sun came out 
to meet him he was taken by surprise and killed. 

According to Huang Chih-ehtin (T. 

H. 1668-1748), a revolt of Sun’s 

officers in 1676 had forced him thereafter into a 
role subordinate to that of his wife. In that case, 
she was in command when he was killed, early 
in 1677. Some accounts assert that after his 
death she surrendered her forces to the Manchus 
and returned to Peking. It seems more likely, 
however, that she did not return to Peking until 
the San-fan War was over. 


[l/480/15b; 2/80/29b; ChHng San-fan shih-liao 
l/7a, and THng-w%n lu (for both see bibl. under 
Wu San-kuei) ; Lin Hsien-tfing [g. v.], Kuang-yang 
tsa-chi Z/B9b} Huang Chih-chbn, Wu- 

Vang-chi 17/lOa; Tiag-nan wang chuan in SsH-imng 
ho->chuan {sQe bibl. under Khing A'u-t5); 

^ Wu-fan t‘ao-shing in THen-BU 

(2nd series, 1923).] 

Tu Libn-chIs 

SUN Yu-ting (T. Hit H. ^H), Jan. 

14, 1753-1834, Nov, 16, official, was a native of 
Tsining, Shantung. His father, Sun Khio-thi 
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Sun 

(T. Mil, H. mm. 1717-17S7), 
was a chu-j$n of 1736 who served as a magistrate 
in Chekiang for five years — ^his last post being at 
Ciihen-t^ang (Hangchow) 1762-63. Sun Yii- 
t‘ing became a chin-shih in 1775, was selected a 
bachelor of the Hanlin Academy, and later was 
made a corrector (1778). After several promo- 
tions he was sent to Shansi as intendant of the 
Ho-tung Circuit (1786) but retired a year later 
to mourn the death of his father. In 1790 he was 
appointed salt intendant of Kwangsi, and six 
years later was made provincial judge of that 
province. In 1797 a rebellion of the Miao 
tribesmen on the Kweichow border was quickly 
suppressed by provincial troops and Sun Yti-thng 
attracted notice by his efficient dispatch of sup- 
plies to the front. In 1799 Emperor J^n-tsung 
appointed him financial commissioner of Hupeh 
to look after supplies for the troops of that 
province who were then combating the Pai-lien- 
chiao rebels (see under fi-16-t6ng-pao). He per- 
formed this task so well that in 1802 he was pro- 
moted to be governor of Kwangsi. There he 
supervised the sending of the documents granting 
the title of King of Yileh-nan to Juan Fu-ying 
(see under Sun Shih-i). In 1803 he was trans- 
ferred to Canton as governor of Kwangtung 
where he maintained a strong policy against 
pirates and caused the removal of the governor- 
general, Na-yen-ch‘6ng [g. v.]f who favored 
pacifying them. In 1808, because of the occupa- 
tion of several forts at Macao by a British land- 
ing party (see under Yung-yen), Sun Yti-tfing 
was reprimanded and was transferred to Kwei- 
chow. The governor-general of Kwangtung, 
Wu Hsiung-kuang (T. gl H. 

1750-1833), was blamed for not having used force 
to expel the British from Canton and was recalled 
to Peking. In 1809 the case was closed when W"u 
was sent into exile and Sun was cashiered for 
failure to report against Wu. However, later in 
the same year, Sun was given the rank of a com- 
piler of the Hanlin Academy and a year after that 
(1810) was made governor of Yunnan. After 
serving in Yunnan for five years he was trans- 
ferred to Chekiang (1815). 

In 1816 Sun was promoted to be goverhor- 
general of Hunan and Hupeh and was summoned 
to Peking for an audience. He arrived at the 
time when the Amherst Mission to Peking was, 
for various reasons, turned back, one reason being 
the refusal of the British commissioners to per- 
form the kowtow ceremony (see under Yung-yen). 
The Emperor, feeling that he had been slighted, 


questioned Sun regarding liis past experience in 
dealing with Englishmen at Canton. Sun re- 
ported that in 1804 he was in charge of handing 
over to Staunton the Emperor’s gifts to the King 
of England. On that occasion, he said, Staunton 
took off his hat and bowed while listening to the 
edict, and bowed again before he left. Sun 
asserted that this bowing was equivalent to the 
kowtow in China, In his opinion the British by 
refusing to kowtow, intended no disrespect to the 
Emperor,, and that furthermore, their tight 
trousers made it inconvenient for them to kneel. 
Sun also asserted that Englishmen were in such 
dire need of tea that they would not venture to 
open hostilities; that English ships were too large 
to sail into inland waters; and that an attack with 
fire would surely destroy their fieet. These re- 
ports pleased the Emperor and dispelled his 
worry about British reprisals. The same er- 
roneous argument, that tea was essentia! to 
health in England, was used by Lin TvSe-hsii 
[q. 2 ;.] two decades later. 

Late in 1816 Sun Yii-tfing was transferred to 
Nanking as governor-general of Kiangsu, Kiangsi 
and Anhwei — a post he held for nearly nine years. 
In the meantime he was concurrently an Asso- 
ciate Grand Secretary (1821-24) and then a 
Grand Secretary (1824-25). In 1824 the Yellow 
Eiver overflowed into Kiangsu, and Sun, for his 
^ffiegligence”, was deprived of all ranks but was 
allowed to retain his offices. Because floods 
delayed transport of rice to Peking by way of the 
Grand Canal, he was told to find ways of hasten- 
ing traffic on this waterway. By the autumn of 
1825 transport by this route was feasible, but 
an edict had already been issued to have* him 
cashiered. Thereafter he lived at his home in 
Tsining for nine years. In 1834 he was given the 
rank of a fourth grade official to celebrate the 
sixtieth anniversary of his becoming a chu-jen, 
but he died that. year. 

Sun Yu-tfing left a collection of works, en- 
titled Yen-hsi fang chi, 8 chilan, 

printed in 1872, which includes his memorials in 
4 chiian, his poems in 2 chilan, his miscellaneous 
prose works in 1 chilan, and a work about salt 
administration, Yen-fa yii-sMw, in 1 

chilan. He wrote his autobiography, entitled 
Sun Yil-fing tzilAing nien-p^u (gfrw), 
which was printed in 1834. He served from 1778 
to 1780 as a collator for the compilation of the 
S^-¥u cWilan-shu (see under Chi Ytin), and as 
a compiler in the State Historiographer’s Office 
(1782-86). In the latter capacity he served as 
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one of the supervisors for the compilation of the 
early history of the Manciius, entitled 

(Huang-Ch^ng) K^ai-kuo fang4mh, 
32 + 1 ckumi^ which was commissioned in 1774, 
completed in 1786, and printed in 1780. This 
work was translated into German by Erich 
Hauer under the same title, with notes, and 
printed in 1926. 

The eldest son of Sun Yii-tdng, named Sun 
Shan-pao (T. d. 1853), was a 

chil-jki of 1807 who served as governor of Kiangsu 
from 1843 to 1845. He assumed office just after 
the Treaty of Nanking was concluded and did 
much to reconstruct Kiangsu after the First 
Anglo-Chinese War. The third son, named Sun 
Jui-ciien (T. MM H. a chm-sMh 

of 1823, d. 1858), served as president of the Board 
of Revenue from 1850 to 1854, at a time when the 
national treasury was exhausted by expenditures 
for war. He served for many years as tutor in 
the Palace School for Princes and in 1852 became 
chief tutor. In that year he and Tsai-chffian 
[g. ?;.] led other officials in contributing silver to 
the national treasury. He was canonized as 
Wen-ting 

A son of Sun Jui-ch5n, named Sun Yti-wM 
(T. mm h. moi, d. 1899), was a 
chm-shiK of 1856 who rose to be president of the 
Board of War (1894-96). He was a Grand 
Councilor after 1884 and a member of the Office 
of Foreign Affairs after 1885. In the politics of 
those days he sided with I-huan [q. v.] and Shih-to 
(see under Chao-lien) in opposition to I-hsiix 
[g. y.]. Being an intimate friend of Li Hung- 
chang [q. y.], he advocated ratification of the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895 when many 
courtiers opposed a peace on such humiliating 
terms. He is regarded as one of the officials 
responsible for the corrupt practices in govern- 
ment after 1884. He retired in 1896 and after 
his death was canonized as W^n-kffi 

In addition to these descendants, Sun Yu- 
t‘ing had a grandson, Sun Yu-kuei (T. 

H. d. ca. 1856), who was chuang- 

yilan {chin-shih with the highest honors) of 1844. 
A great-grandson, Sun Chi MU (T* H. 
mm). was a chin-shih of 1852 and also a member 
of the Hanlin Academy. 


[1/372/la; 3/36/la; 7/21/lOa; l/442/4a; 2f^2!m; 

Tsining chih-li-chou hsti-chih 

(1927), passfw.] 
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SUN Yuan-hsiang UMM (T. H. i&M). 
Dec. 17, 1760-1829, Mar. 6, poet, was a native 
of Chao-wen, Kiangsu. He began seriously to 
write verse after he married in. 1776 the poetess, 
HsiP^ei-ian (T. MW. M H. 

In 1779 he went to Mukden where his father, 
Sun Hao MM (T. 1733- 

1789), was serving as sub-prefect of F6iig-theii-fii. 
Wiien the father was promoted to prefect of 
Lu-an-fu, Shansi, the whole family, including 
Sun Yuan-hsiang and his wife, joined him there. 
In 1784 when the father was degraded to a second- 
class sub-prefect of Chengtii, Szechwan, the 
family went back to Chao-w5iL After 'Sun 
Yuan-hsiang returned home he made the ac- 
quaintance of the older poet, Yiian Mei [g. y.]. 
In the meantime he competed unsuccessfully in 
the provincial examinations, but finally obtained 
the cM-jca degree in 1795, In 1800 he began to 
teach in the Academy, Yli-wen Shu-yCian 

Kunshan, and in 1803 printed his first 
collection of verse, entitled THen-cMn 

ko chij 4 chuan. He became a chin-shih in 1805 
and was selected a bachelor of the Hanlin Aca- 
demy, but took leave that same year. He never 
returned to Peking for official appointment, being 
prevented by illness in 1808, and subsequently by 
poverty. (It should be explained that in those 
days members of the Hanlin Academy had a very 
small income and often had to wait many years 
before rising to profitable positions). In 1818 
and 1819 Sun taught in the Yu-w6n (l|tlS^) 
Shu-yiian at Ching-M, Anhwei, and later directed 
other Academies, until his death. 

Sun Yiian-hsiang was highly praised by Yuan 
Mei as a poet of outstanding ability. Another 
poet, Fa-shih-shan|g. y.], also praised him highly 
and referred to Sun, Shu Wei [g. y.], and Wang 
T*an (see under Shu Wei) as “The Three Gentle- 
men [Poets]'^ Sun Yuan-hsiang counted 

among his other literary friends: Sun Hsing-yen, 
Wang Ch'ang, Hsfi Sung, Chao I, Wu Hsi-chl, 
Hung Liang-chi, Wang Chung, Chang Wen-t'ao, 
Chang Hai-p^6ng [qq, y.J, Yang Fang-ts'an 
(T. H. mm. 1754-1816), and 
Wu Sung-Iiang (T. H. 

1766-1834). 

The collected works of Bun Yuan-hsiang, 
entitled THeU'-chen ho chij 54 chtian, contain 32 
-f 6 chuan of poems, 6 chilan of poems in irregular 
meter (^z%), and 16 chiian of essays. The 
collection was printed in or after 1829 and was 
reprinted about 1891. To it wm appended a 
collection of poems by his wdfe, Hsi P^i-ian, 
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entitled i;o chi, 7 4-1 

chuan. She is known as a painter of orchids 
and as a pupil of Yiian Mei who declared her 
to be, up to his day, the best poetess of the Ch^ing 
period, k great-great-grandson of Sun Yuan- 
hsiang was the well-known writer, Sun Hsiung 
(original ming T. SPig H. 

1866-1935), chin-shih of 1894 and a 
member of the Hanlin Academy. He taught in 
the Department of Liberal Arts of Peking Uni- 
versity from about 1907 to 1911, and produced 
several collections of verse and prose, among 
them the following: dfMA-sM/i 

ko jen-ktiei shih4s'un, 6 -h 1 chuan, printed in 
1924; Chivrching shih4s‘un, 8 chuan, 

and CMu-ching win4s*un (jSC^)p 8 chilan, both 
printed in 1931; and Cheng-chai 

lei-kao. He also prepared an anthology of the 
poets of the later Chhng period from 1821 to 
1908, entitled Tm, Hsien, 

T^ung, Kuang, ssH-ch^ao shih-shih, in 2 series, 
each in 8 chuan. The first series was printed 
early in 1911, and the second a year later. Sun 
Hsiung's wife, Chang Yiian-mo (T. 

ic^), has produced a collection of verse, en- 
titled Shuang-hsiu ko shih ts‘un, 

[l/490/16b; 5/76/ 10a; 20/4/00 ; 29/8/lOa; 19/:§| 
T'/la; 21/6/la; Ch‘^n Shou-ch‘i l^. v.], Tso-hai 
w^n-chi 10/ 16a; Li Chao-lo [q, Yang4-chai 
w^n-chi 10/21b; Wan-chHng i shih-hui (see bibl. 
under Huang Td-fang) 192/42a.l 

Fang Chao-ying 

sm Yiian-hua (T, kM). d. 

Sept. 7, 1632, official and mathematician, known 
in Jesuit accounts as Ignatius Sun (or Sung), 
was a native of Chia-ting, Kiangsu. He received 
the degree of chu-jen in 1612. Having studied 
some Western mathematics and the use of fire- 
arms under Hsii Kuang-chfi [q. t?.], he presented 
in 1622, after the fall of Kuang-ning (see under 
Wang Hua-chen) to the Manchus, a memorial 
on the defense of the frontiers with the aid of 
cannon. His suggestions were adopted by Sun 
Ch'eng-tsung in 1622 and, in 1626 by the 
eminent soldier, Yuan Chffing-huan t;.]. 
In 1630, because of his fannliarity with the situa- 
tion in Manchuria, he was made governor of 
Tengchow and Laichow in the Shantung penin- 
sula where many Manchurian troops on the Ming 
side were encamped. A detachment of these 
soldiers, led by Keng Chung-ming and K'ung- 
Yu-te [qq, v.], rebelled on January 19, 1632, 


and Sun, in a vain attempt to bring about peace, 
lost the opportunity of putting down the revolt. 
On February 22 the city of Tengchow, where Sun 
resided, fell into the hands of rebels and he was 
captured. He was spared by the rebels, because 
of his former kindness to them, and was allowed 
to go free. But soon afterwards he was arrested 
by the Ming government, court-marshalled and 
executed, despite the protests of his friend and 
patron, Hsii Kuang-chd. Sun wrote, in addition 
to other works, several treatises on geometry and 
military science. Two works by him on geom- 
etry — both in manuscript — are listed in the 
ChHhrching chai shu-mu (see under Ting Jili- 
ch'ang). 

A grandson, Sun Chih-mi MWM (T. 

H. I&j?, 1642-1709), a chin-shih of 1678, 
attracted notice in 1678 because — though he was 
then only a student in the Imperial Academy — 
he was specially selected as one of the envoys 
sent on a mission to Korea to collect poetry 
there. He achieved some note also as a poet and 
a calligrapher. 


[Ckia4ing hsien-chih (1742) 8/31b, 10 shang 20a, 
(1880) 16/32b; M. l/248/19b; M. 3/245/2b; 
3/121 /24a; Mao Pin [g. v,\, PHng-p^an chi; Li Yen, 
‘^A Bibliography of Mathematical Works by Ming 
Authors” (in Chinese), T^u-shu huan hsuek chi-- 
k^an (Library Science Quarterly), vol. 1, p. 122 f.; 
T^oung Pao, 1934, pp. 89, 182; Pfister, Notices 
Biographiques etc., p, 177.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SUNG Chfing (T. ISSH), 1820-1902, 

general, was a native of P^eng-lai, Shantung. 
Early in life he joined the regular army stationed 
in his native place. In 1853 his contingent was 
sent to Anhwei to combat the Taiping army which 
had captured Anking. The magistrate of Po- 
chou in northwestern Anhwei was Sung’s fellow 
townsman and therefore retained him as a guard. 
Sung distinguished himself by pacifying a group 
of bandits at Po-chou, and so came to the notice 
of Yuan Chia-san [g. v.j, then commander of the 
troops in northern Anhwei . In 1 855 , for warding 
off a bandit attack on Po-chou, Sung was made a 
lieutenant in command of three hundred men. 
Two years later he was ordered to serve in Honan, 
but in 1860 was called back to Anhwei by Yuan 
Chia-san. In co-operation with Ch^en Kuo-jui 
[g. z;.] he turned back the Taiping army near 
Feng-yang, and won several other battles. In 
1861 he was rewarded with the rank of brigade- 



Sung 

general and with the title of I'-yung baturu 
Thereafter the troops under 
his command came to be known as I-chtin 

Late in 1861 Sung Ch^ing was sent to Honan 
where he co-operated with Liu Ming-ch^an 
[g. I?.] and Ghang Ytieh (see under Tuan-fang) 
in combating the Nien bandits. In 1865 his 
I-chun and the Sung-wu chiin under 

Chang Ytieh were officially designated Yti-chiin 
or the troops of Honan province. Sung 
was made brigade-general at Nan-yang, but 
continued to fight the bandits. Under the com- 
mand of Li Hung-chang [q, v,]^ he took part in 
the campaign to annihilate the eastern arm of the 
Nien bandits in 1867 and the western arm in 
1868 (see under Liu Ming-chffian). Possessing 
then the rank of provincial commander-in-chief 
of Hunan, he was now given the minor hereditary 
rank of CWing-ch^e tu-yil. 

At this time the Muslin rebellion (see under 
Tso Tsung-t^ang) was raging in Shensi and 
Kansu and Sung was ordered, in 1868, to go to 
northern Shensi to subdue these rebels. But 
Tso Tsung-t^arig, as commander-in-chief of the 
armies in the northwestern provinces, was biased 
in favor of the forces from Hunan and would 
not have Sung’s troops in active fighting — only 
a few men commanded by Sung, particularly 
those under Ma Yii-k'un (T. 

d. 1908, posthumous name actually took 

part in the campaign. In 1873, after most of 
Kansu and Shensi had been recovered, Sung 
was ordered to assist in the taking of’Suchow, 
Kansu, to clear the way for Tso’s expedition 
into Turkestan. This was the only campaign 
in which he took an active part under Tso. 
After the taking of Suchow he was decorated 
with the double-eyed peacock feather and was 
made assistant commander to Tso. But the 
latter pressed onward without him. Thereafter, 
Sung stayed at Liangchow for two years, during 
which time he was given the rank of provincial 
commander-in-chief of Szechwan (1874), with 
headquarters in Kansu. 

In 1875 Sung led his men back to Honan with 
headquarters at Tungkuan, in adjacent Shensi. 
There, in order to lessen expenses, he disbanded a 
large part of his command. In 1880 he was made 
assistant to Li Hung-chang in directing the 
defense of the Manchurian coast against a pos- 
sible attack by France. Two years later he and 
his troops were stationed at Lu-shun (Port 
Arthur). In 1890 he went to Peking for an 
audience and was given the title of Junior Guard- 


Sung 

ian of the Heir Apparent, and four years later 
was granted the title of the president of a Board. 
But during his twelve years as an .important 
military commander in Manchuria he apparently 
did very little to modernize his army, which 
consisted of one cavalry and eight , infantry, 
battalions. It was with this small, poorly 
equipped, force that he suddenly was ordered to 
fight the Japanese in Korea in 1894. 

When the Sino- Japanese War broke out in 
July 1894, China had about 6,000 men under 
General Yeh Chih-cli^ao MMM (T. 
at Yashan on the west coast of Korea. On July 
29 this army was attacked and routed by a 
Japanese force of about equal strength. As 
the remnants retreated northward to Pengyang 
Plng-jang), war was declared and a 
Chinese contingent from Mancimria went south- 
ward to that place. This body of 3,600 men 
was commanded by General Tso Pao-kuei 
(T- posthumous name 

d. 1894) who had come to Mukden with Chffing- 
shih [q. t^.] in 1875 and had subsequently served 
there. Later he was re-inforced with 6,000 
men of the Shdng-chiin an army organized 
in 1853 by Chou Sh6ng-po (see under Liu 
Ming-ch*uan); by 1,500 men from the forces in 
Mukden; and by 2,000 men from the I-chtin. 
This last detachment was sent by Sung Ch'ing 
and commanded by Ma Yu-k‘un. Unfor- 
tunately, Yeh Chih-eh^ao was made commander- 
in-chief, and the other generals were not 
co-operative. When the Japanese army, some 
17,000 strong, attacked Pengyang on September 
15, only the forces of Tso Pao-kuei resisted, and 
he was killed in action. Yeh once more fled 
and later was imprisoned for cowardice. The 
remnant of the Chinese army retreated to the 
Yalu Eiver. The I-chiin suffered the fewest 
casualties, and took up a position at Chiulien- 
cheng north of the Yalu River. Meanwhile 
(September 17) the Peiyang fleet under Admiral 
Ting Ju-ch‘ang (see under Li Hung-chang) 
suffered serious iossk in a battle southwest of 
the mouth of the Yalu. 

After the battle of Pengyang Sung Chfing 
was made assistant to Li Hung-chang in directing 
the war against Japan, and on September 30, 
1894, was given the command of the reorganized 
army. With some re-inforcements he tried in 
vain to stop the Japanese advances, but was 
defeated in successive engagements. As the 
Chinese army retreated westward from tlie 
Korean border, Port Arthur fell (November 21). 
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On December 19 Snug directed bis men to resist 
stubbornly tbe advancing Japanese army at a 
point some ten miles west of Haiclieng. Both 
sides suffered many casualties, but with the 
arrival of Japanese re-inforcements Sung was 
compelled to retreat. Early in February Wei- 
haiwei, and the Peiyang fleet which was based 
there, were lost to the Japanese. In March 
Sung^s army was defeated at Yingkow and 
Tienchuangtai and retreated westward to Chin- 
chow By the time the armistice took 

effect (March 30, 1895), large numbers of recruits 
had been assembled by Wu Ta-ch^^ng and Liu 
E%n-i [gg. V .] at Chinchow and Shanhaikuan, 
but they arrived too late. The brunt of the 
Japanese attack was borne mostly by the I-chiin 
under Sung Ch‘ing, by the Sh^ng-chiin, and by 
the regular troops from Manchuria. Sung 
Ch^ing, though then in his seventies, saw action 
personally at Haicheng and at Tienchuangtai. 

After the treaty of peace was signed (April 
17, 1895, see under Li Hung-chang) and ex- 
changed (May 8), Sung Ch^ing remained in 
Chinchow to look after the disbanding of troops. 
Late in 1895 he was in charge of receiving from 
Japan the Liaotung Peninsula, and estatflished 
his headquarters at Kinchow. In 1898, when 
Russia occuiiied Liaotung, he was transferred 
to Shanhaikuan, The army under his command, 
comprising now about 15,000 men, was reor- 
ganized as one of the, five army corps of North 
China and was named the Wu-wei tso-chun 
(see under Jung-lu). As commander of this 
army corps Sung Ching went to Peking in 1899 
to have an audience with Empress 'Hsiao-ch^in 

t;.] who, in view of his eightieth birthday in 
that year, gave him many presents. Early in 
1900 Ma Yii-k^un was made deputy commander 
to assist him. During the Boxer War, in 1900, 
it was Ma who commanded the I-chiin in several 
battles at Tientsin against the Allies. Following 
the fall of Peking Ma escorted Empress Hsiao- 
eh'in to Sian. After the peace of 1901 Sung 
Ch^ing went to Honan to meet the Court on its 
way back to Peking. From then on he and his 
army were stationed at Tungchow. He died in 
1902 and was posthumously given the name 
Chung-chhn ^iid the higher hereditary 

rank of baron. 

From the death of Sung until 1908 the I-chiin 
were commanded by Ma Yti-k^un. Thereafter 
they were commanded by General Chiang 
Euei4l (T. 1843-1922, Jan.) 

who maintained order in Peking during the 
revolution of 1912 and supported Yiian Shih-k^ai 


(see under Yuan Chia-san). Chiang later trans- 
ferred his troops to Jehol where he served as 
military governor. In 1922 the command of 
the I-chiin passed on to Wang Huai-clilng 
(T. b. 1865) and, after the coup dmat 

by Feng Yii-hsiang (T, b. 1882) 

in 1924, to Mi Ch^n-piao who in 1925 

was transferred to Honan. Thus the I-chiin, 
which became part of the Honan army in 1865, 
came back to that province after some sixty 
years of fighting and garrisoning in various parts 
of North China. During these years it served 
in many wars and survived all the military 
reorganizations and improvements of the late 
Chfing and early Republican periods. Perhaps 
because it was stationed in barren Jehol, it 
survived most of the civil wars waged by the 
war lords in their search for profitable territories. 
Only after the Kuomintang armies unified the 
country in 1927-28 did the I-chiin cease to exist, 
thus bringing to an end another symbol of a 
bygone era in the military history of China. 


[1/467/la; 2/62/35a; 5/53/22b; 6 wo 12b; Palace 
Museum, Peking Chung-Jih 

chiao-sM shih4iao; Fei-h$ien (Shantung) 

ehih n/ 62 b; CMng-fu kung-pao^ Jan. 

1922, Nov. 1924; U. S. War Department, War 
Between China and Japan (1896); McCormick, 
Frederick, The Flowery Republic (1913), p, 67, 
166, 322, 333; ‘Cooley , A. M., (editor), The Secret 
Memoirs of Count Tadasu H ay ashi (1915).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SUNG Ch'iian 5^ (T. H. M 

Aug. 5, 1598-1652, 
July 10, official of both the Ming and Chfing 
dynasties, was a native of Shang-chfiu, Honan. 
Made a chirirshih in 1625, he became district 
magistrate of Yang-chffi, Shansi, and in the 
spring of 1644 was appointed governor of Shun- 
tfien (Peking) with headquarters at Mi-yiin 
in the metropolitan area. Three days after 
taking the latter post, Peking fell to the insurgent 
leader, Li Tzti-ch^^ng [g. v.]. Sung Chffian 
resisted and succeeded in defeating one branch 
of the rebel forces. When the Manchus under 
Dorgon [q. ».} entered the city on June 6, 1644 
he surrendered but was again appointed governor 
of Shun-tfien, One of his first acts in this 
capacity was to memorialize the conquerors on 
the following matters : to assign officially a 
posthumous jbitle or miao-hao to the late 

Ming Emperor Ssti-tsung (see under Chu Yu- 



Sung 

cliien), to reform the evils of the prevailing 
taxation system, and to insure the appointment 
of able men to government posts. After two 
years as governor of Sliun-t‘ien lie freed the 
metropolitan area from all vestiges of rebel 
occupation. In 1646 he was made Grand Secre- 
tary, and three years later wavS granted the 
title of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
Accused of submitting to the throne contradictory 
memorials on the question of using censors to spy 
on provincial officials, he was forced to retire in 
1651. He died in the following year and was 
canonized as Weii-khiiig He was the 

father of Sung Lao [g. 


[l/244/3b; 4/7/la; Bhang-chH'ii-hsmi chih (1705) 
8/37a; Sung Win-k*ang hung nien-^p'u by Song 
Lao (not consulted).] 

Tu Lien-ch£i 

SUNG Lao (T. H. 

A, and ffiKg±), Feb. 23, 1634-1713, Nov. 

3, official, poet, bibliophile, and painter, was a 
native of Shang-chdii, Honan. When his father, 
Sung Cliffian [g. v,], was serving as a Grand 
Secretary, Sung Lao was made an officer of the 
guards— an honor then extended to sons of high 
officials— although at this time (1647) Sung Lao 
was only fourteen sid. He attracted the atten- 
tion of Emperor Shih-tsu by his skill in horse- 
manship, and in 1648 won the highest honors in a 
literary examination held for young guards. 
When his father retired in 1651, Sung Lao re- 
turned home with him, devoting his time to 
study and to laying the foundations for his broad 
scholarship. He was appointed assistant sub- 
prefect of Huang-chou, Hupei, in 1664. After 
the completion of the period of mourning for 
the death of his mother he became, in 1677, a 
judge in the Colonial Office, a post from which ' 
he w^as relieved a year later when Chinese ceased 
to be eligible for it. After various promotions 
lie became governor of Kiangsi (1688). When he 
arrived at his post in the summer of that year 
he had to quell an incipient mutiny of Kiangsi 
troops who had been aroused by an uprising 
under Hsia Feng-lung (see under Yeh Ying-liu), 
in the adjacent province of Hupeh. With quick 
determination and complete composure, he had 
the two leaders executed and so saved the situa- 
tion. In his four years as governor of Kiangsi 
he improved the condition of the province, both 
educationally and economically. 

In the summer of 1692 he was transferred to 
the governorship of Kiangsii, a post he adminis- 
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tered with distinction for fourteen years. While 
there he welcomed Emperor Blieng-tsu on tliree 
of his tours of the south — namely in 1699, 1703, 
and 1705. The Emperor bestowed on him many 
favors, remarking that under his administration 
Kiangsu had become the most peaceful province 
in the empire. At the close of the year 1705 
Sung Lao was called to the capital to take up 
the presidency of the Board of Civil Office, but 
retired three years later on account of old age. 
He built in his native place a retreat known as 
Hsi-pte lao-phi ‘^Ok! Garden of the 

Western Slope,’’ where he held literary gatherings 
and enjoyed his advanced years. When he went 
to Peking in 1713 to take part in the celebration 
of Emperor Sheng-tsu’s sixtieth birthday he was 
given the honorary title of Junior Preceptor of 
the Heir Apparent. 

As a poet Sung Lao is sometimes compared 
with his great contemporary, Wang Shili-chen 
[g. t’.]. He himself took for his model the famous 
Sung poet, Su Shih (1036“1101), better 
known by his hao^ [Su] Timg-p^o. Hence it 
was by a happy coincidence that he was appointed 
to Huang-chou, Hupeh, where Su Shih had served 
as an official and where in 1082 he wrote his 
poem, ^The Red Cliff” (#^® ChHh-pi-fu), 
to coimnemorate the defeat of the army of Ts%o 
Ts'ao (155-220) in 208 A.D. — mistakenly 
assuming that the Cli6h-pi of Huang-chou was 
the site of the ancient battle. While governor 
of Kiangsu, Sung Lao purchased an incomplete 
edition of the poems of Su Shih as annotated 
by a Sung scholar, Shih Yuan-chih 
This work, re-edited and supplemented by Shao 
Ch^ang-h^ng [g. v,], was reprinted by Sung under 
the title, Shih chu Su shih. 

The summer home, Ts^ang-lang thng 
of another Sung poet, Su Shun-ch6n 
(1008-1048), was located at Soochow. This 
retreat Sung Lao rebuilt for the use of literary 
gatherings. For the encouragement of younger 
scholars of the province he compiled an anthology 
of verse by fifteen natives of Kiangsu and liad it 
printed in 1703 under the title 
^ Chiang-tso shihrum-tzU shiJv-kman. He ac- 
cumulated a library of nearly 100,000 ehuan, 
part of which he purchased from the famous 
Chi-ku ko (see under Mao Chin and Mao I). 
A collection of verse composed by him in his 
younger days, entitled Mun- 

ching skan-jin shihrchi^ was printed early in 1688. 
In 1708 he arranged an edition of the Mirror of 
History (M^^S T^ung-chien kang-mu), with 
comments attributed to Emperor Sh^ng-tsu. 
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nu Seated HKSS'l'S 

with miscellaneous notes, ^ J 

Z-Pi and Yun-lang er-pi (-*), we Pnnted 
and were later copied into ttie mpenal 
Manuscript Library (see under Chi 1 un). 

Sung Lao had 

young. The eldest, Sung Chi P'f p® 

H. 1651-1695), became P’^efect of Pao- 

tint'-fu Chihli; the second. Sung Chih 
fT°lIl^ H 1656-1726, Jan.), a chin-sUh 

of ITOS^was a poet, as was also the latter’s son 
of 1763, was a P^ > chin-shih 

Sung Hua-clun 

of 1721; the fifth, Sung Cliih ^ 

b. 1671), became lieutenant-governorofbzec^mi 

province; and the youngest, Sung \nn ^ 
fT MS H. 1681-1760), a chm-shih 

if 17S, became vice-governor of F6ng-t‘ien-fu. 
sU Yhn carried on his father’s tradition as a 

bibliophile, and 

family library, entitled 

Ch‘ing-lmkmnts‘ang-shumvrlu. 

[l/280/5b; 3/46/37a; 123/22a; 6^196; 

20/1/00 (portrait); 27/6/4a; 

fu-chih i.mZ) 25/8b, 10b; Ts‘ang-shu cht-shth shih 
(see under P‘an Tsu-yin) 4/30b; /Ss*-fc‘u, passim, 
Sung Man-t'ang nien-p‘u (autobiography ).l 

♦ Tu LlEN-CHh 


Sung 

Sbantunp- Sung Wan’s native prefecture (see 
under Yang Chieh) . A fellow-clansman of Sung 
maliciously reported to the authorities that 
Sung was connected with it. In consequence of 
this accusation, he and his family were arrested 
and put into prison. He did not regain hs 
freedom until three years later (1664) when he 
was cleared of the charge. He was recalled to 
office and appointed in 1672 to the post o pr - 
vincial judge of Szechwan. In the following 
year he was summoned to the capital for a,n 
audience with the Emperor. ^ During his stay in 
Peking the rebellion of Wu San-kuei [q. .] 

broke out and Chengtu, the capital of Szechwan 

where his family was then residing, fell 1 
the rebels’ hands. He died in Peking, owing, 
it is said, to worry over this situation. 

Sung Wan was looked upon 111 ^^.y as one 

of the great literary men of North Cbna as Shil 
Jun-chang [q. H-l Was 

the saying, first attributed to Wang ^ffi-chen 

\a w.l “Shih of the South and Sung of the Noith 

(iKM^fc^)- His collected literary works, 

eiffiitled f!’ 

his poems, essays, a drama, and letters, weie 
printed in the 1660’s and 1670 s and reprinted 
in 1699. A supplement, entitled An-ya ^ 0 

chi oiu Icao (^TIJ^), 8 cMian, was printed 

in 1766. 


SUNG Wan (T- H. 

1614-1673, man of letters and calhgrapher, was 

a native of Lai-yang,_Shantu^. Hm 

Sung Ying-h5ng (T- 

chin-shih of 1625, d. 1643), was for a time district 
magistrate of Ch‘ing-f6ng, Chihli, where he ^rned 
the reputation of being a good atoinistrator. 
One of his brothers, Sung Huang (T. Sw 
H. became a chin-shih in 1640. He him- 

self obtained this degree in 1647 and was ap- 
pointed to the post of an assistant secretary 
in the Board of Revenue. In 1650 he becaine 
inspector of customs at Wuhu, Anhwei, and m 
1653 intendant of the Lung-hsi circuit in Kansu. 
In 1657 he was transferred to the intendancy ot 
the circuit of Tungchow and Yung-p‘ing, Chihli. 
While thus occupied, he compiled the lo(»l 
history of Yung-p‘ing, entitled Ymg-p‘v^ f^ehih, 
24 chuan, printed in 1658. In 1660 he was 
assigned to a similar post in the circuit of Ningpo, 
Shaohsing, and T‘ai-chou in Chekiang. In the 
following year he was made provincial ]Udge o 
the same province. 

About this time a man by the name of Yu 
Ch‘i -tr instigated a rebellion in Teng-chou, 


hna-Mh (1688) 8/7«i SsS-l'» T4/7b, lSl/12b.l 

TU LiBN-CHfi 

SUNG Ying-hsing (T. ft ^), student 

of apphed science, native of Feng-hsin, Kiangsi, 

was born about the y^rl 600 _ 

fattier, Sung Chmg (T. H. 

posthumous name d. 1547), was president 

of the Censorate in the years 1546-47. In 1615 
Sung Ying-hsing and his elder brother. Sung 
Ying-sh6ng ^li# (T. TC^L), became 
with high honors but, despite repeated attempts, 
both failed to qualify for the chi7i-shih degree. 
In 1634 Sung Ying-hsing was appointed director 
of studies in F6n-i, Kiangsi. It was while filling 
tWs post that he produced the famous illustrated 
work on the different industries of his time, 
entitled 5^X11% Tien-kung &‘ai-i«M, which 
was first printed in 1637 by a friend who had 
previously printed another of probab y 

om on phonology, entitled Hwn 

huei-cMng, 2 chuan. In 1638 Sung was promoted 
to the post of police magistrate of T‘ing-ohou-tu, 

I Fukien, and in 1641 to department magistrate 







Sung 

of Po-chou, Anhwei. How long he served in the 
latter post is not clear, but in 1642 and 1643 
he was in his native district assisting the authori- 
ties financially and collaborating with tlieiii in 
suppressing a local rebellion. At any rate, 
he never resumed official life after the change of 
dynasty (1644). His brother, Sung Ying-sheng, 
rose after several promotions to be prefect of 
Canton, but likewise retired at the close of the 
Ming period and died soon thereafter. 

The T^en-kung ¥aUvim is divided into eighteen 
sections, each section being devoted to a special 
subject illustrated by l)eaiitifuily executed 
woodcuts accompanied by texts explaining the 
processes involved. Among the subjects illus- 
trated are the implements of tilling, weaving, 
well-drilling and hydraulics; the manufacture of 
salt, pottery, oil, paper, fire-arms, dyes, and wine; 
and the processes of coinage, mining, pearl-fish- 
ing, and work in jade. Part of the text and a 
few illustrations had been reproduced in the 
encyclopaedia, Ku-chm t‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng (see 
under ChTm Meng-lei), but otherwise the work 
almost completely disappeared in China, owing 
possibly to the fact that some of the processes 
described, such as coinage^ salt-making, and the 
manufacture of arms, were government monopo- 
lies. 

Fortunately, a copy of the original Chinese 
edition is preserved in the Seikado Library, To- 
kyo, and of this there are photostats in the Li- 
brary of Congress. Two reprints appeared in 
Japan: one issued by Eda Masuhide 
in 1771, and another published in 1825. In 1927 
the Chinese bibliophile, T ao Hsiang (T. 
mm H. WM, 1871-1940), reprinted the work 
in Peking, basing the text and illustrations on 
the 1771 Japanese reprint, and on the sections 
preserved in the Ku-cMn t^u-shu chi-e¥e7igf in the 
agricultural compendium, Shoti-^shih fung-¥uo 
(see under Cldcn Tzil-lung), and in other works. 
In 1920 T'ao published a revised edition in his 
Hsi~yung hsilan ts^ung-shu (see under Ch%i Hung- 
shou) to whicli was added a postscript and a 
biograpliy of Sung Ying-hsing, written by the 
well-known scientist, Ting Wen-chiang (see un- 
der Hsti Huiig-tsu). 


[M. l/112/9a; F eng-ksimig hsien-chih (1871) S/lla, 
9/12:1, 16/16b; Llen~Fmg shu-mu (see under Ts*ao 
Yin); Report of the Librarian of CongresH (1930) 
p. 364.] 

Tu Libn-chI; 


Siing-yim 

SUNG-yuii (T. 1752-1835, June 

17, official, was a Mongol of tiic Khorcin clan 
which took the surname *Ma-la-t‘e 

An ancestor named Ta-cr-uii-tai 
was a follower of Abahai [q. i?.], and thereafter 
the family belonged to the IMongol Plain 
Banner. Having trained liimself as an inter- 
preter, Sung-yiin became a clerk in the Court 
of Colonial Affairs (1772). In 1776 lie was 
appointed a secretary to the Council of State, 
and after various promotions l^eeame sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat (1783). 
In the following year he was sent to Kirin to 
supervise the gathering of ginseng. Owing to 
the rise of liorder troubles with Russia lie was 
in 1785 sent to IJrga, tmd in the following year 
became imperial agent, remaining at Urga until 
1792. After the consummation of the Treaty 
of Kiaklita of 1727 (see under Tuli.§en), trade 
with Russia was interrupted several times owing 
to border disputes. The first suspension was 
ordered by Emperor Kao-tsung in 1764, but 
trade was resumed after a conference of the 
representatives of both countries in 1768. The 
second interruption lasted about a year (1779-80) 
and the third began in 1785 when the Buriats 
crossed the border and pillaged the Mongols. 
In 1792 Sung-yun and the Russian representa- 
tive, Serabate, concluded a new agreement at 
Kiakhta, known as the New Commercial Treaty 
of Iviakhta. This contained five articles with 
little change in principle from the treaty of 1727 
except tliat stress was laid upon the arrangement 
that criminals would be tried by the country to 
which they belonged—a practice tlien convenient 
to both nations. 

Upon his return to Peking Sung-yun was 
appointed (1793) vice-president of various Boards 
and concurrently a Grand Councilor in the Coun- 
cil of State. He was one of the officials who 
escorted the Macartney Mission through the 
imperial garden, Wan^shu Yuan at 

Jehol (September 15-17, 1793). He also accom- 
panied the Mission on the return journey down 
the Grand Canal to Hangchow. Since Macart- 
ney had himself lived in Russia for three years, 
and since Sung-ylin had dealt with the Russians 
in Siberia, the two had certain interests in 
common. Apparently Sung-ylin made a good 
impression on the British who in their accounts 
of the Mission refer favorably to him as Sun-ta- 
zhin (gin) or Sung Tajin (i.e. 

Early in 1794 Sung-yiin acted as military 
governor of Kirin and later in the same year was 
appointed imperial resident of Tibet, where he 
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Sung-yun 


stayed for five years, until 1799 
Tibet be wrote two works, 
nsi-tsang t'vrshm and Hsvi^o 

fu-Meh. To commemorate his tours m this 
western part of the empire he composed a long 
poem, entitled Hsi-chM cU-hsing 

sUh, and a number of short poems beanng the 

coltetive title m'^ 
composed yet another long poem, entitled 
SPBS-fffiil Sui-fu chirlueh t Vrshih, which d^ls 
not merely with the history of Tibet but with 
relations between China and Russia. Scattered 
through these poems are detailed explanatory 
notes which yield useful historical infomoation. 
During this period Sung-yiin 
biographical work, entitled 
pHn-chieh lu, 6 chuan, which consists of bio- 
graphical sketches of famous officials from t e 
Han to the Yuan dynasties inclusive-based 
principally on Chu Shih’s [q. v.] Shih-chuan 

san-pien. i 

In 1799 Sung-yun became governor-generai oi 

Shensi and Kansu at a time when the campaign 
against subversive religious sects was going on 
in those provinces (see under ^hle-tong-pao). 
He thus participated in the mifitary measures 
taken against them. In 1800 he was, for a tim^ 
acting governor-general of Hunan and Hupeh 

then also ravaged by insurgent forces. Late in 

that year he was appointed military-governor 
of Hi, but owing to his reiterated memorials 
recommending that a ban on the private manu- 
facture of salt and coinage be lifted in that regiofi, 

he was denounced and dismissed, only to be r^ 
instated in 1802. He remained at his post until 
1809. Under his direction several scholars who 
had been banished to Hi compiled a histmy of 
Sinkiang. This history, begun by Wang Ting- 
k‘ai fE®#) was continued by Ch‘i Yun-shih 
D.l, and was brought to completion by Hsu 
Sung b work, in 12 chuan, was first 

entitled* EsircKui 

sMUm, but when it 
throne in 1820 it received the title 
Esinrchiang ckih^mh and was published by the 
Wu Ying Tien Press (see under Chm Ohien) 
in 1821 with a preface by Emperor Hsiian-tsung. 
The Library of Congress possesses an old manu- 
script copy bearing the title I-H 
fung sUhrlueh, which differs a little from the 
Wu Ying Tien edition, and is probably an earlier 

recension, j x xu 

Late in 1809, Sung-yun was transferred to tke 

governor-generalship of Shensi and Kansu, and 
early in 1810 to the same position in Kiangsu- 


Smiii 

Kiangsi-Anhwei. He remained at the latter post 

until 1811, assisting at the same time in matters 
of river conservancy. Early in 1811 he was made 
governor-general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 
Appointed an associate Grand Secretary, he was 
ordered, in the autumn of the same year, to 
return to the capital as president of the Board 
of Civil Office. In the summer of 1813 he began 
his second term, of two years, as military- 
governor of Hi, and concurrently was elevated to 
the post of Grand Secretary of the Tung-ko 
■mm, and later (1814) Grand Secretary of the 
WnYm Tien. After 1817 he incurred the 
displeasure of Emperor J6n-tsung, owing to a 
memorial which he submitted m 
pleading with the Emperor not to visit the ances- 
tral tombs in Manchuria, ^ben 
Hsiian-tsung ascended the throne in 18 , 

Sung-yiin was made president of the Censorate, 
and in 1821 he was again ordered to serve on 
the Grand Council. After terms as governor- 
general of Chihli (1822 and 1829) and as military- 
governo, of Kirin (1823-24) he .■» o,d«^, m 
1831, to retire. He was recalled in 1 ^ 
vice-president of the Court of Colonial Affairs 
and finally retired in 1834. He diedi in the 
following year and was canonized as Wen-ch mg 
His tablet was entered in the temple 
^ Hui-yiian (Hi). As an official under three 
Emperors, his career was a long one, marked y 
many vicissitudes. He was recognized as incor- 
ruptible in character, but was sometimes criti- 
cized as being over-lenient with his subordinates. 
It is rVrted that he was an accomplished calli- 
grapher, particularly in characters of large size. 
His son, Hsi-ch‘ang (d- 1818), was a 

cMn-shih of 1799 who rose to be a vice-presiden 
of the Board of Civil Office (1816-18) . 

U/^/2a; 3/36/31a; 5/1/la; Tmg-hua 

bins, Helen H., Owr First Ambassador to CUna 

(1908), translated into Chinese by 

(i.e. Liu Fu), under the title, 

M.MM Ch‘ien-lung Ying-shih cVin-Onm cM, 
with additional identifications and explanatory 
notes.) 

Tu Lien-cke 


SUNU 1648-1725, Jan. 3, mem er 

of the Imperial Faiaily, was a great-great-grand- 
son of Nurhaci [g. v.] and a fourth cousin o 
Emperor Shih-tsung. His great-grandfather, 
Cuyen [g. v], the eldest son, of Nurhaci, was 
imprisoned from 1613 until his death for employ- 
ing charms against his father. Hence this branc 


of the Imperial Family was less favored than 
others. SiiiiiFs father, a prince of the fifth 
degree died in 1648 and Siinii suc- 

ceeded to that rank nine years later. In 1673 
lie was appointed senior director of the Imperial 
Clan Court, a post he held for more than thirty 
years (1673-83, 1685-1708). He served also as 
lieutenant-general of the Manchu Bordered 
Eed Banner for forty-four years (1679-1723). 
In 1690, at the battle of Ulan-butung, he com- 
manded the left wing and fought bravely against 
the Eieuths (see under Fu-cli6ian). Six years 
later lie accompanied Emperor Sheng-tsu in 
the expedition to the Keruiun River in Outer 
Mongolia to fight against Galdan (see under 
Fiyanggu), and was again with the Emperor in 
1697 in the expedition to Ninghsia. For his 
exploits in these expeditions he was raised to a 
prince of the fourth degree (1697). From 1699 
to 1708 he served concurrently as military 
governor of Fengtien at Mukden. 

When the Heir Apparent, Yin-jeng [q. 
was deprived of his rank in 1708, the other sons 
of Emperor Sheng-tsu struggled without success 
to obtain the appointment. The most energetic 
among them was Yin-ssti [q. z;.} whom Sunu and 
others supported. Nevertheless, by an unex- 
pected move, Yin-ssti’s opponent, Yin-chen 
[g, ascended the throne, late in 1722. At 
first the new Emperor (Shih-tsung) raised the 
rank of Sunu to a prince of the third degree and 
showed other favors to his former antagonists. 
But finding them irreconcilable, he began to 
persecute them. In March 1723 Yin-f^ang 
[q. y.], a supporter of Yin-ssti, was sent virtually 
as an exile to Sining mm on the frontier of 
Kokonor under the surveillance of Nien Keng- 
yao [g. v.], Sunu’s sixth son, LeMheng 
(Christian name Louis d. 1727, age 49 sm), 
and his twelfth son, Urcen (Christian 

name Joseph d. 1727, age 33 sm), were 
found guilty of favoring Yin-t^ng and were 
exiled to Sining with that prince. A Catholic 
priest, Jean Mourao (see under Yin-t^ang), 
who was also banished to Sining for aiding 
Yin-t^ang, converted and baptised the two 
brothers, probably late in 1723. Three other 
sons of Sunu had already been baptised in 
Peking, one in 1719 and two in 1721. 

In the meantime Sunu, still living in Peking, 
was blamed for taking the part of Yin-ssfi and 
Yin-t^ang. The Emperor pointed out that 
Sunu’s ancestor, Cuyen, had been a criminal 
and that Sunu's branch of the Imperial Family 
had ever after been a source of trouble. Sunu 


was accused of creating dissentioii among the. 
Emperor’s brothers in order, to avenge m alleged 
wrong to his ancestor. On July 14, 1724 Sunu, 
then seventy-seven am*, was baiiislied to Yii-wei 
(present Yu-yu), Shansi, together with his ,entire 
family and eight of his thirteen sons. „As to the 
five remaining sons, two had died, and tJiree 
were in confinement—one at Kancliow, the, other 
two at Sining. Less than six months after his 
banishment Sunu died. It is not* known wliether 
he professed Christianity before his death, but 
several of liis sons were baptised during the years 
1724-26 (one in' 1724, one in 1725 and two 
in 1726). Meanwhile Le§i!ieng and Urcen were 
escorted from Sining to Yii-wei in order to carry 
out the mourning for tlie death of their father. 
But on July 7, 1725 tliey were ordered to be 
brought to Peking and were confined in the 
house of Yin-ehih [g. v.] wliere tliey died in 1 727. 

Early in 1726, when Yin-ssti was expelled 
from the Imperial Family, Sunu was given the 
same punishment posthumously. Yin4%ng and 
Yin-ssti were placed in confinement where they 
died within a few months, and Sunu’s ashes were 
taken to Peking and scattered (June 27, 1726). 
Among Sunu’s ten sons then living, four— includ- 
ing the two already mentioned — were imprisoned 
in Peking. One died in 1726, probably in 
Y u-wei . The five remaiiii ng sons and a grandson 
were imprisoned, each in one of the following 
cities: Kaifeng, Tsinan, Nanking, Soochow, 
Taiyuan and Hangchow. Five of these ten 
sons are known to have died in 1727, presumably 
after much sufferiri^. It seems that the others— 
if not already dead — did not live much longer. 
Few of Sunu’s branch of the Imperial Family 
seem to have survived the wrath of Emperor 
Shih-tsung; and his descendants, if any, were 
never reinstated in the Imperial Clan. 

The persecution of Sunu and his family is 
connected primarily with the question of the 
succession of Emperor Shih-tsung. It seems that 
the family was loyal to one of the princes, 
Yin-ssfi or Yin-t^ang, and was opposed to the 
Emperor who apparently attained the tlirone 
through treachery (see under Yin-ch^n). Though 
their Christian faith possibly strengthened their 
belief that the Emperor was wicked, and also 
enkinced their loyalty to tlie other princes; this 
was not the primary cause of their persecution, 
as contemporary missionaries maintained. The 
persecution began in 1723 with LeSiheng and 
Urcen who were not then Christians. From 1723 
to 1727 dozens of edicts were directed against 
Sunu and his family, but only three contained 


Surhaci 

references to the Christian faith. These three 
were issued in 1727 — four years after the accused 
were first condemned. The first of these edicts, 
dated May 28, referred to Urcen and his brothers 
as disloyal— stubbornly holding on to their faith 
when their lives were in danger. The second, 
dated June 8, was in answer to the courtiers^ 
plea that Sunu’s sons be executed. The Emperor 
responded that he would not execute them, for 
tiiey would then be heralded in Europe as mar- 
tyrs. The third edict, dated September 10, 
resulted from the discovery that Sunu had 
secreted certain writings of Emperor Sheng-tsu 
and had scribbled remarks over the imperial 
handwritings — an offense seized upon by Shih- 
tsung as treasonous. The tenacity with which 
Sunil’s sons clung to their faith is, indeed, 
mentioned in this edict, but seems to have 
impressed the Emperor as of secondary impor- 
tance — the cause of the persecution of Sunu 
and his family was primarily Court politics. 
It was unfortunate, however, for the progress of 
Christianity, that they were condemned by the 
Emperor at the time that they were converted. 
This, and the part that Jean Mourao played 
against Emperor Shih-tsung, doubtless made the 
Emperor suspicious of the missionaries in general 
and hindered the cause of Christianity. 

Sunu is referred to in missionary accounts 
under the name Sourniama. His third son, 
Surgiyen (d. 1727, age about 60), one 

of the most devoted Christians, was baptized 
in 1721 as Jean. Being the third son, he is 
sometimes referred to by the missionaries as 
San-kong-y4 Several female members 

of the family were also converted. New light 
has recently been thrown on these early Christian 
contacts through the researches of Ch^^n Yuan 
(T. b. 1880, chil-jin of 1898) and 

others. 


[Ch^^n Ytian, ^‘Imperial Clansmen who Accepted 
Christianity in the Yung-ch^ng and Chfien-lung 
Periods’'^ article in Chinese in Fu-jin hsiieh-chih 
(see bibl. under Liu Pao-nan), vol. 3, no. 2; Pfister, 
Notices Biographiques etc., passim] l/168/6a; 
i/211/13b; l/222/3b; Tung-hua lu, Yung-ch^ng, 
passim; Leitres Sdifiantes (1843), vol. 3, p. 366- 
481.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

SURHACI 1564-1611, Sept. 25, 

member of the Imperial Family, was a younger 
brother of Nurhaci [q. p.]^ the founder of the 


TVchT-pii 

Ciifing Dynasty. Under the Ming government 
he held the title of local chieftain {tu-chih-hui 
SSIq^) in the Chien-chou district, and main- 
tained relations with the Chinese authorities up 
to the beginning of 1607. In that year he joined 
Nurhaci in the campaign against the Ula tribe 
(see under Bujantai), receiving the title oidarhan 
baturu. But he was unable to agree with his 
brother, and four years later was put to death 
at the latter’s order. Although his own career 
is unimportant, he was the ancestor of a number 
of men of distinction. In 1653 he was post- 
humously given the rank of ChHn-wang and the 
name Chuang 

His second son, Amin, and the sixth, Jirgalang 
[qq. ^J.], were the most distinguished. Among 
his grandsons, those who rose to distinction were 
the following: Jidu [q. v]; Shang-shan (see under 
Jangtai); Fulata (see under Te-p^ei); Tunci 
(1614-1663), a veteran of many wars dur- 
ing the years 1636 to 1659, and successor to 
Nikan [^. v.] as commander of the expeditionary 
force in Hunan (1652-54) ; and Loto (1616- 

1665) who, as commander-in-chief of the Manchu 
forces, co-operated in 1657-59 with Hung 
Ch^eng-ch^ou [g. v.] in conquering Hunan and 
Kw'eichow. Among Surhaci ’s other descendants 
were Wasan, T^-p^ei and Su-shun [qq. v.]. 


[l/167/14b; 1/221 /4b; 2/2/25b passim; Z shou 
6/1 a; 4/1 /I lb; 34/124/la; Man-chou lao4ang pi4u 
(see under Nurhaci) Jl/2b; ChHng Huang-shih 
ssit-phi (see Fu4ung-an) 3/2b; Oshibuchi Hajime 
“The Death of Surhaci” (in Japanese) 
voL XVII, no. 3 (1932).] 

George A. Kennedy 

T 

TA-hai. See under Dahai. 

TA-shun. Reign-title of Chang Hsien-chung 

T‘A-ch^i-pu (clan name or 

T. #^), d. Aug. 30, 1855, age 39 (sui), 
member of the Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner, 
was one of the most valiant generals in the cam- 
paign against the Taipings. While serving as an 
imperial bodyguard he was ordered to Hunan 
(1851) as a captain. Ts5ng Kuo-fan [g. 
impressed with his loyalty and his prowess, 
strongly recommended him to the throne as one 
capable of great usefulness. This judgment was 
confirmed when T^a-chfi-pu dealt the Taipings 
a serious blow by dislodging them, after san- 
guinary encounters, from the city of Hsiang-t'an 
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on. May 1, 1854. Tseng Kuo-fan, at that time 
discoiiragec,! by the defeat of his forces, was 
much cheered the news that the threat to the 
capital of Hunan had been averted. ' T‘a-chh-pii 
wa.s thereupon made a brigade-general and was 
soon appointed commander-in-chief of the 
province. He proceeded northward to help 
drive the enemy from Yochow, and later co- 
operated with Lo Tse-nan [<?. . a;.] and others 
in recapturing Wuchang (October 14). He then 
participated in a desperate effort to destroy 
the strong defense of the Taipings at Then-, 
chia-chfai (see under PTmg Yii-iin) and was 
rewarded with the Yellow Riding Jacket and 
the hereditary title of ChH tu yii. He was de- 
feated, however, in an engagement near Kiu- 
kiang, where, fighting as usual with a small 
vanguard, he alone narrowly escaped with his 
life. Undismayed, he attacked the city of 
Kiukiang, which had been in the hands of the 
Taipings since February 18, 1853, and liad with- 
stood many severe assaults. From early spring 
to August 1855 T‘a-ch'i-pu besieged the city. 
Just as his plans were completed and an order 
was given for a general advance, he died suddenly 
of heart trouble. (Kiukiang remained in the 
hands of the Taipings until 1858). T^a-chfi-pu 
was canonized as Chung-wu and in 1864 
was given the hereditaiy title of CWing ch‘e 
ill yu of the third class. 


[1/415/Ia; 2/44/33a; 5/50/22a; 7/26 /6a; 8/6 

t/la,] 

Teng Ssfj-Yt) 

TAI Chen (T. H. 

Jan. 19, 1724-1777, July 1, scholar and phiios- 
o]Jier, was a native of Hsiu-ning, Anhwei. It 
is sjiid that he was unable to talk until he was 
ten (sui), and only then began to read. He was 
taught the Classics, which, after a few years, he 
could repeat from memory. But having a very 
inquisitive mind, he would not accept unques- 
tioningly what he was told were the rneaTiings of 
tlie wonls in the Classics, but tried to verify 
them for himself. His family was poor but he 
managcid to acquire extensive knowledge by 
borrcoving l.)ooks from well-to-do neighbors. In 
the years 1740--42 he was in Nan-feng, Kiangsi, 
where his father was a cloth merchant. When 
he was twenty sui (1742) he returned home and 
studied in the family of a wealthy scholar, 
Wang Wu-feng (T. H. mM. 

1 726™ 1 772, Feb. 1) , of Hui-chou, Anhwei. There 
was then living in Wang’s home an elderly 


schoiary Chiang Yung (T. 1681™ 

1762), with whom he studied mathematics, 
phonology and the Record of Riles. Among the 
friends who studied witli him at this time were 
Ch^eng Yao-tden MW (T. Mm. 1725- 
1814) and Chin Pang (see under Teng Shih-ju). 

.. In 1744 Tai Chen completed his first work, 
entitled Ts'e-man, which is a short treatise 
on the use of Napier’s rods. Two yeans later 
he annotated, with illustrations, the chapter on 
tecliiioiogy in the Imliintes of Chou {Chou4i} ; 
this work, entitled !Cm~kung chi 

t^u chufB chuan^ won him fame in later years. 
Meanwhile he pursued his varied studies ener- 
getically. In 1751 he became a hmhts'ni. 
In the following year, though harassed by drought 
and famine in his native district, he completed 
his annotations to the works of Ch'ii Yium (see 
under Cl/en Hung-shou), entitled 
Ch'u Yuan fu chu, 12 ckiian, printed in 1760. 

While pressing a lawsuit against a clansman 
who had appropriated land which belonged to 
the entire clan, Tai Chen was threatened by the 
offender who happened to be botli influential and 
a friend of the magistrate. Hence in 1754 he 
took refuge in Peking where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Ch‘ien Ta-hsin [q. c.] on whose 
recommendation he was engaged by Ch‘in 
Hui-tfien y.J to assist in compiling the latter’s 
Wu4i t‘ung-tao. Later he was taken into the 
circle of several young scholars, all of whom in 
time became famous, namely Chi Yhn, Clm Yfin, 
Wang Chiang, Lu Wen-chhio, and Wang Ming- 
sheng [qq. a;.]. In 1755 he was engaged as tutor 
in the family of Chi Yian wlw in that year spon- 
sored the printing of his ICao-kung chi Vu chu. 
In 1756 he taught, in the home of Wang An-kuo, 
the latter’s son, Wang Nien-sun [qq. v.], who 
likewise became a great scholar. Late in 1757 
he went to Yangchow where for several years 
he was in the employ of Lu Chien-tseng [g. c.]. 
During this sojourn in the south lie met Hui 
Tung [g. y.], Shen Ta-ch'eng (see under Wu 
Cliing-tzh), and other scholars of the School of 
Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu). 

In 1702 Tai Ch^n became a chil-jen and during 
the following year lived for some montlis in 
Peking, There he gave several lectures which 
were attended by Tuan Yti-ts^ai [g. v.] who in 
1766 formally became his disciple. In this year, 
too, he taught in the home of Ch‘iu Yiieh-lisiu 
[g. 21 .], The following year, through the Iielp 
of a friend, he gained access to the library of the 
Hanlin Academy where he took note of some 
rare works in the encyclopaedia, Ym}g4o taAien 
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(see under Chu Yiiii). In 1768 he was invited 
by Governor-general: Fang Kuan-ch‘eng [q. v.] 
to Paoting, Chihli, to complete the compilation 
of a work begun by Chao I-ch‘ing and continued 
by Yii Hsiao-k‘o [gg'. r.] on the watervrays of 
Chihli province, entitled 
Chih4i ho-ch‘u shui-li shu. His contribution to 
it seems not to have been very great, for he was 
occupied with it less than a year. The Governor- 
general died in September of that year, and 
because his successor did not pay to Tai due 
respect we are told that he resigned and left the 
-work imfinished. The manuscript was utilized 
by a man who published it under his own name, 
without mentioning the previous labors of Chao, 
Yii, or Tai (see under Chao I-chdng). 

In 1769 Tai Chcm took the metropolitan 
examination in Peking, but failed after two earlier 
(1763, 1766) unsuccessful attempts. Thereupon 
he went to Taiyuan, Shansi, where Chu Kuei 
[q. t?.] was serving as financial commissioner. 
Later in that vear (1769) he was engaged by Sun 
Ho-hsiang (T. ilij, prefect 

of Fen-chou-fu, to edit the history of that pre- 
fecture, Fin-chou furchih, 34 chuan, which was 
completed by Sun late in 1770 and printed in 
1771. In the meantime Tai left Shansi to take 
the metropolitan examination held (1770) in 
Peking; but, failing for the fourth time to become 
a chin-Bhihj he returned to Shansi in 1771 to 
assist the magistrate of F^n-yang in editing the 
history of that district, a work completed and 
printed in 1772, under the title F^n-yang hmn- 
chih, 14 chilan. Before it was completed he 
again (1772) went to Peking to take the metro- 
politan examination, but failed once more. Late 
in 1772 he went to Chin-hua, Chekiang, where he 
had charge of the local Academy. 

While thus engaged, Tai received in the 
summer of 1773 an imperial mandate to serve 
in Peking as one of the compilers of the Imperial 
Manuscript Library, ch^uan-shu (see 

under Chi Yiin). Earlier in that year many 
officials had been appointed Compilers of this 
project, and now five others, including Tai, were 
summoned in special recognition of their schol- 
arly achievements. Three of them, Shao Chin- 
han, Chou Yung-nien, and Yu Chi [qq. v.]^ 
had already become chin-shihj but the other two, 
Tai Ch^n and Yang Ch^ang-lin (T. 

1^^ H. bad only the rank of ckurjin. 

Tai reached Peking in September 1773 and, 
together with his four colleagues, began to edit 
rare works which they extracted from the Yung4o 
ta-tim. As a sample of the studies they had 


made, there was submitted to Emperor Kao- 
tsung, in October or November of the following 
year, a copy of the ancient work on w^aterways, 
Shui’^ching chu (see under Chao I-chhng), said 
to have been collated by Tai Chen on the basis 
of a superior and hitherto unused text in the 
Yung4o ta-tien. The Emperor wrote a poem 
in praise of Tai's achievement and ordered the 
text to be printed in the official collectanea, 
Wu^ying tien chil-chen pan ts‘ung-shu (see under 
Chin Chien). A long controversy has since 
taken place on the question whether Tai ever 
utilized the text in the Yung4o as reported , 

and the opinion seems now to be unanimous 
that he did not. Chang Mu [g. ^>.], as early as 
1841, compared Tai’s text with the one in the 
encyclopaedia, and found no evidence to show 
that he had made use of that work. Modern 
scholars, having at their disposal the Yung4o 
ta4ien text which was reproduced photographi- 
cally in 1935, and being thus enabled to make a 
detailed comparison, have come to the same 
conclusion. They find, moreover, that in pre- 
paring his text of the Shui-cMng chu Tai drew 
heavily on a then unpublished collation of the 
same work, made by Chao I-chfing twenty years 
earlier (see under Chao). Letters written by 
Yu Min-chung [q. 2 ^.] in August and September 
1774 make it plain that Tai’s text was then a 
subject of heated criticism, in particular from 
Li Yu4^ang (see under Li Fu), an associate 
director of the Ss^'^Fu cNuan-shu, They state 
also that a second collation of the Shui-'ching 
chu was decided upon in the hope of settling the 
controversy. On October 5 Li was suddenly 
transferred from the capital to a relatively 
unimportant educational commissionership in 
Chekiang and, late in 1777, was permanently 
cashiered for being involved in the case of Wang 
Hsi-hou [g. v,]. Whether Li was sent (^way 
from Peking to prevent his disclosing to the 
Emperor irregularities in the Ssu-¥u project in 
general, or the controversy that was raging 
concerning Tai^s part in the Shui-ching chu text 
in particular, is a matter for conjecture. It 
seems certain, however, that after the editors 
had induced the Emperor to give high praise to 
Tai's effort, it was impossible for them to submit 
to the throne a better collated text without 
impugning their judgment and incurring severe 
penalties. Consequently it was to their interest, 
as it was to the interest of Tai himself, to main- 
tain silence. 

like a few other scholars of his time (see under 
Lo Shih-lin), Tai Ch6n was interested in the 
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!■e^‘ov€ry of old works on matliematics. Ten 
suel'i works, edited by officials of the Sung period 
^ for use as text-books, had been printed in 1084,' 
under the collective title Smn-ching 

shdk-sh/tL Eaxly in tiie fifteenth century these 
works had been copied into the Ywig-lo ta4ien, 
but siibseqiieiiti.y became very rare. ' Mao I 
[q. lo] spent many years searching for them and 
ill 1684 discovered seven, of which he published 
several copies traced in ' facsimile from Su'iig 
editions. Probably unaware of Mao Fs labors, 
Tai Chen recovered (1774-76) six ■ of the ten 
items from, the Ymuj-lo ki4ien which., ■ together 
with a seventh collated by turn, were printed in 
tlie Wu-ying Hen chu-ehm pern tshing-shti. In 
tlie meantime Khing Clii-han (see under Shao 
Chii'j-han), who possessed a set of Mao Fs 
ti’aced copies, combined them with Tai’s collated 
texts and thus gatliered nine of the original ten 
works of 1084, which he pri.iited under the original 
title Suan’-chmg shih-shu. To this Kffing added 
one ancient mathematical treatise not among the 
original ten ; and two wnrks by Tai — the afore- 
mentioned Ts*e-suan; and a wmrk on the measure- 
inent of the circle, entitled Kou-kii 

ko-^yimn cM, 3 cMian (first printed in 1755). In 
addition to these works Tai recovered several 
other rare items from tlie Yung4o ta4ien., among 
them two' Sung studies about the Decorum 
Ritual. While thus working on various phases 
of the project, he once again took the 

metropolitan examination (1775), and although 
lie fin' led, he was, by a special decree, allowed to 
liecome a cMn-shih and was appointed a bachelor 
in tf'ie Haiilin Academy. He continued to work 
on the Ssfi-kHi project until his death, in Peking,, 
two years later, in the home of a friend. 

To..] Chen wrote or edited some fifty works of 
wliich thirty-five have been printed and are 
extant. About fifteen of these were printed 
during his lifetime, among them the two above- 
named local histories wliich he helped to edit, 
and ten works he edited for the Ssu-¥u ch^iian- 
shu. After his death, Khmg Clii-han printed 
(V*a. 1777-79) a collection of fifteen items under 
the title Tai-shih i-shu which included 

twelve items not previously printed. In the 
nineteentli century four more of his works were 
printed in various collectanea. In 1936 there 
a|:)peared a more complete edition of Tai^s 
collected works, entitled 
Tai Tung-ynan hsien-sheng cNiian-chL It con- 
stitutes the sixth series of the Anhwei ts^ung-^shn^ 
and contains, in addition to eighteen reprints, the 
following items: four works reproduced from 


hitherto unpublished manuscripts; some repro- 
ductions, in facsimile of his liaridwritiiig; bio- 
graphical sketches; a nkn-p^u by Tuan 
and a bibliography of his writings. 

Tai .Chen made some (contributions to the 
study of phono.logy, a subject which had hem 
.revived by Ku Yen-wu [r/. r.] about a century 
earlier. He had studied the sufiject with Chiang 
Yung, discussed it with Tuan Yu-tshii, and left 
two works on it, entitled, Sheng hi 

piao^ 9 ckiian, printed in 1777 shortly l>efore his 
death, and Sheng yiin kkio, 4 chhan, 

printed by Khing Ch.i.-]ia,i.i. The foi'iner is his 
classification of ancient proimnciaticms, and tlie 
latter represents his views on varknis asptads (d 
the subject, including a critical rv%ae\\ of Kii 
Yen-wu’s works. He also a.n.notat(Hl the 
dictionary of dialects, known as Fmupijen (see 
under Cliien Ta-chao), Ids (‘dition of thi.s work 
being entitled Fang^yeii chii shihchnig immm}, 
13 chikm. A manuscript copy of his unfinished 
supplemcmts to the Fang-yen, entitled Hm 
i^) Fang-yen f was reproduced in 1936 in the 
Anhwei iFung-sJm. Also reproduced in this 
collectanea are a manuscript copy of his notes 
on the study of the Classics, entitled 
Cking-khio fu-lu^ 7 ehilan^ and 3 chuan of the 
manuscript of the aforementioned ChHl Yilan 
fit chit. The main, part of his notes on tlie Clas- 
sics, Ching-khio, 5 ciman, had been previously 
published in the Hsu-chai IFung-shu (see under 
Chiao Hslln). A collection of Ids short articles 
in prose were printed by Khing Chi-hao under 
the title Tai Tung-yuan chi (^), 10 chiian^ being 
re-edited and supplemented by Tuan Yti-tshii 
in a second edition of 12 ehuan^ printed in 1792. 

Tai Chin’s most important contributions were, 
however, in the field of philosophy; he became, 
in fact, the greatest of the few philosophic think- 
ers whom China produced iii the Chfing period. 
His phiiosopidcal views are embodied chiefly 
in two treatises: one, entitled Yilan-skan, 

3 chiian^ written in its present form in 1776; the 
other Aieng4zii isii4 shurchhm, 

3 ehiian, first composed in 1769 -72, under the 
title Hm-yetif but edited under its present 
title shortly before his deatlu The text, bearing 
the title HsU-yeUt appears in tlie Yfwh-ya thing 
tFwig-shii (see under Wu Chhmg-yueh). 

From Sung times onward the dominant phil- 
osophy of China had been a dualistic rationalism 
which was supposed by a long line of sponsors, 
official and private, to be firmly grounded on 
the Classics, but which the textual critics of the 
seventeenth century declared to be highly 
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colored by views derived from Buddhism and 
Taoism. This Sung philosophy maintamed its 
hold throughout the Ming period because it had 
the patronage of a powerful bureaucracy and at 
the same time offered to the individual a subjec- 
tive emotional release from extreme autocratic 
rule. According to the Sung world view, the 
universe has as its constituent elements: (1) 
chH ether, the primordial element, physical 
and psychical, of which the universe is made, and 
(2) Si, the reason, principle, or law which 
inheres in all things and which evexy human being 
possesses from birth. Man therefore has a dual 
nature (ft)* a material one derived from chH 
which is responsible for his passions and feelings 
and evil propensities, and a spiritual endowment, 
lij which he derives from Heaven and which is 
basically good. The aim of education is to free 
man from the less desirable impulses and help him 
to recover the principle, the law, or the reason, 
which he has at birth, but which is often be- 
clouded by extraneous influences. One way to 
recover this It is by the exercise of quiet medita- 
tion — techniques which the seventeenth century 
thinkers perceived had been derived in part 
from Buddhism. Another method is by sys- 
tematically lessening or suppressing the desires, 
as advocated, for different reasons, by both the 
Taoists and Buddhists. 

This doctrine of the Sung philosophers, that li 
is Heaven-imparted and lodged in man, gave to 
their teachings a subjective approach which they 
then saw no way to overcome, but which some 
teachers stressed less than others. The school 
of Wang Yang-ming (see under Chang Li-hsiang) 
went so far as almost to give up the search for 
knowledge from without, placing reliance almost 
wholly on inward techniques of meditation and 
introspection. The school founded by the 
Ch^6ng brothers and Chu Hsi (see under Hu Wei) 
talked much about pushing investigations to the 
limit to find the reasons or principles in things 
but, lacking the techniques of hypothesis and 
verification which alone make experimentation 
fruitful, the proponents of this school, too, 
gradually turned from the study of Things^ in the 
outer world, to Things^ recorded in the literary 
heritage of the nation. 

The inadequacy of this subjective and literary 
approach was brought forcibly home to the 
thinkers of the seventeenth century but, with the 
exception of Yen Yuan and Li Kung [qq. none 
of them attempted to discredit it, as Tai Ch^n 
did in the eighteenth century, on purely phil- 
osophical grounds. The method of attack 


employed by the seventeenth century thinkers 
was historical, philological and literary. They 
attempted to prove on textual grounds that the 
Sung cosmology was not ancient, that some of the 
texts on which it was based were late or spurious, 
and that the conclusions reached were often 
erroneous and purely subjective (see Hu Wei, 
Yen Jo-chli, Ku Yen-wu and Huang Tsung-hsi). 
This type of textual study was called Han4imeh 
and the men who practiced it were said to 
belong to the Han-hmeh p‘ai (US), or School of 
Han Leaiming, because they strove to base their 
conclusions on texts older than the Sang — 
namely, those of the Han period. 

Tai Chen inherited from his predecessors all 
the approved techniques of this school and, as 
already stated, applied them with rigorous exact- 
ness to the study of the laws of phonetic changes, 
etymolog3% textual criticism, mathematics and 
astroiiomjn He went further than his prede- 
cessors, however, for he had the conviction that 
these studies were not ends in themselves but 
must be used to develop a new philosophy whose 
• aim should be the betterment of society. For 
him, the supreme use of the Classics is the truth 
they convey; and to display those truths he was 
as ready to go beyond ‘^Han Learning^ ^ as his 
predecessors had gone beyond ^Bung Learning”. 

In place of the old Sung dualism Tai Chen pro- 
pounded a rationalistic monism of a type fore- 
shadowed, to be sure, in the pragmatic writings 
of Yen Yuan and Li Kung, but never before 
erected into a philosophy. He boldly thrust 
aside the concept of li as a Heaven-sent entity, 
lodged in the mind, and took the outright ma- 
terialistic position that chH alone is sufficient to 
account for all phenomena — not only the basic 
instincts and oft-condemned emotions of man, 
but all the highest manifestations of man’s nature. 
Chu Hsi had identified li with iao regarding 
them both superior to matter. But Tai, basing 
himself on certain passages in the Classics of 
Changes, interpreted tao as the activity of nature 
as shown in the interaction of Yin and Yang and 
the Five Elements. In the natural world it dis- 
plays continuous change, resulting in tlie un- 
ending production and reproduction of life; Ixut 
in man it manifests itself in the relations that 
men have to one another. Everything produced 
in this process has its own structure and this 
internal structure is what Tai Chen designates H. 
He found from his philological studies — as Li 
Kung and Ch^eng Tffng-tso (see under Yen 
Yiian) had before him — that the word li meant 
originally the texture or fiber in things, like the 
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markings in a piece of jade or tlie grain in wood. 
The mind, though a physical, organ, is capable of 
differentiating the li, the principle or character- 
istic features of things; but to do so it .must 
“lean on nothing but the .facts “ 

These principles cannot, be adequately revealed 
by introspection or meditation; nor will they 
come to man in a flash of “sudden enlightenment’^ 
as the Sung philosophers had maintained. They 
can be known only by “wide learning, careful 
investigation, exact thinking, clear reasoning, 
and sincere conduct”. There are, in short, 
dependable laws and principles in things which 
can be ascertained and predicted with reasonable 
certainty. Reason is not sometliing superim- 
posed by Heaven on man’s pliysical nature; it is 
exemplified in every manifestation of his being, 
even in the so-called baser emotions. 

Tai Chen held that the social consequences of 
regarding U as a Heaven-sent entity, and of the 
desires as essentially evil, had worked a great 
harm on China. He therefore reserved for these 
concepts his most vehement denunciation. He 
did, of course, recognize that the thought of H 
as present in even the humblest man, had had 
at times a truly salutary influence — enhancing 
the dignity of the commonest man, giving him in 
effect a higher law to whic}:^he could appeal when 
dispassionate analysis failed to win for him 
freedom from injustice and oppression. But an 
appeal as subjective as this, liad evil consequences 
as well. Tai Chen declared that no man’s private 
opinion should be called li^ for it is a word which 
“should never be used lightly”. One can discern 
here intimations of the modern view : that 
scientific proof is not private, but public; that 
facts are tilings to which all men can point to 
equally, and not things to which one man points 
alone. If li is to be interpreted only by the 
intuitions of the neart, and not by reference to 
tlie facts of the case, what will prevent the power- 
ful, the eloquent, or the corrupt from imposing 
their private ideas of li on the weak, the un- 
tutored and the innocent? Li so interpreted, 
said Tai, is “no li at all”. It then becomes, as 
it often did become in actual practice, a bludgeon 
used by the powerful and the unscrupulous to 
enforce their private ends. Li is the internal 
structure or system in things, and this it is the 
business of the mind to discover, unclouded by 
its own prejudices and undeceived by the prej- 
udices of others. 

The Sung practice of relating the desires to 
chH or matter, and so giving to them an inferior 
status, and the teaching that the desires must be 
minimized or suppressed, were both equally ob- 


jectionable to Tai Chem. In liis opinion, 
ideal society is one in which the natural dosings 
and feelings can be freely expresscfl Hc^ bclicwetl 
that the ancients ruled by giving scope to imm’s 
desires but, as time went on, one natural impulse 
after another was branded as vulgar or seductive, 
until the people hardly knew what standards to 
accept. He insisted that even the great qualities 
of fellow-feeling, righteousness, decorum and 
wisdom are simply extensions of the fundaineutal 
instincts of food and sex or the natural urg<^ t<s 
preserve life and to postpone death, a,n<.! that tluw 
are not to be .sought apart from these urg(‘s. 
They are, in fact, manifestations of the tao which, 
as stated above, he identified witfi the endless 
process of change and activity. “.Everytliing 
that has breath and intelligence”, said 1k\ “jiuist 
by its very nature have desires.” virtue is 
therefore not the absence of desires, but their 
orderly fulfilment and expression. The attempt 
to lessen or repress them results, in his view, in 
hypocrisy, injustice and innumerable other 
social ills. 

Perhaps the only contemporaries of Tai Chen 
who can be said to have grasped the import of his 
teachings were Hung Pang (T. H. 

1745-1779) and Chang Hsueh-dfleng 
[q. V.], Hung wrote a biography of Tai in which 
he described the essentials of his philosophy, but 
he died young and thus his influence was slight. 
Though Chang appreciated Tai’s merits, lie took 
offense, as did others, at his attacks on the time- 
honored doctrines of Chu Hsi. Tuan Yu-ts‘ai 
revered him as a teacher but, being almost devoid 
of philosophical interests, could not advance his 
master’s views. , Ling Tfing-k'an and Juan 
Yuan [qq, vi] carried on Tai’s thought in part, but 
failed to stress certain essentials, with the result 
that, after their time, Tai’s views ceased to have 
a vogue in China. Under the pressure of Western 
aggression and internal disorder a need for the 
consolations of Sung philosophy again asserted 
itself; and it was not until the opening of tliis 
century, when Tai’s nearness to Western thought 
became apparent, that his really important place 
in the history of philosophy has been appreciated. 
[See Note by Hu Shih on Tai Chen, Chao I-chhng 
and Chilian Tsu-wang, p. 970. Ed.] 


[Anhwei ts*ung-shu, sixth series; Hu Shih, “The 
Philosophy of Tai Tuiig-yuan” (in Chinese), 
Kuo-hsileh chi-k^an (Jour, of Sinological Studies), 
vol. II, no. 1, Dec. 1925; idem., “The Philosopher, 
Ch*^ng Tflng-tso, of the School of Yen Yuan” 
(in Chinese), Kuo-hsiieh chLhUm, voL 5, no. Z, 
1935; Freeman, Mansfield, “The Philosophy of Tai 
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TiiBg-ySan^^s Jour/ N, China Br, Royal Asiatic 
Soc,, voL 64 (1933); Ch'ien MvijChung-kuo chin 
san-pai nien hs'&eh-shu shih (see bibl. under Mao 
C!i*i-iing), vol. 1, pp. 306-79; Fung Yu-lan, History 
of Chinese Philosophy (1934^ CMixese ed.), pp* 
990-1009; ChHng-ju, hsueh-shu t^aojun chi (see 
bibl. under Sun I-yang), 1st series, pp. 25-67; 
Cli6iig Te-k'un, ‘'Did Tai Plagiarize Chao in the 
Shui-ching chtiP^ (in Chinese), Yenching Journal 
of Chinese Studies, no. 19, June 1936; Meng Sen, 
“The So-called Textual Emendations in Tai 
Chen’s Edition of the Shui-ching ch%P\ Kuo- 
hsueh chi-k^ an, Yol, 6, no, 2, 1936.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TAI Hsi mm (T. m±. urn., h. be, 

1801-1860, Mar. 21, painter and 
official, was a native of ClTien-t^ang (Hangchow). 
In 1819 he became a chu-jki and in 1832 a chin- 
skill with appointment to the Hanlin Academy. 
In 1834 he was made senior assistant secretary of 
the Supervisorate of Imperial Instruction. Upon 
tlie death of his mother in 1835 he retired to 
observe the customary period of mourning. 
When he returned to the capital in 1838 he was 
reinstated in his previous post, but before long 
was made a secretary in the same office. He 
served simultaneously in the Imperial Study, 
with which he was connected at various times 
over a number of years. Late in the summer of 
1838 he was appointed educational commissioner 
of Kwangtiing, at a time when the laws prohibit- 
ing the smoking of opium were being strictly 
enforced. As that province was then subject to 
large importations of the drug, Tai Hsi made 
special efforts to see that the prohibition was 
enforced among students. His service in Kwang- 
timg terminated in 1840, and after a brief sojourn 
at home, he resumed his work in Peking (1841), 
But in 1842 he asked leave to retire, owing to the 
advanced age of his father who died later in that 
same year. When the customary period of 
mourning was over he reported in Peking (1845). 
After offiiciating as associate examiner of the 
metropolitan examination, he was once more 
made educational commissioner of Kwangtung 
(1845). Upon the conclusion of his second term 
(1847) he returned to the capital where in 1848 
he was promoted to be the junior vice-president 
of the Board of War. Upon his retirement from 
this post in the following year, on grounds of ill 
liealth, his official career came to an end and he 
repaired to his home in Hangchow, 




When Emperor Wen-tsiing (see under I-chii) 
began his reign in 1850, Tai Hsi was recommended 
for active employment, but he declined owing to 
illness. Three years later the Taiping forces took 
Nanking (see under Hung Hsiu-chHian) and Tai 
Hsi’s own province was endangered. He joined 
with the local officials and- gentry in organizing 
volunteer corps, and for these services was 
awarded in 1859 the second rank official costume 
— a rank above the one he had attained at his 
retirement. Despite these efforts Hangchow was 
menaced in the following year (1860) by the 
forces of Li Hsiu-chTmg [q. v] who took the city 
on March 19. Two days later Tai Hsi died — a 
martyr to the Chhng cause — having killed him- 
self by drowning in a pond. Hangchow was, 
nevertheless, recovered on the 24tli. When his 
loyalty was reported to the throne he received 
the posthumous name, Wen-chieh and a 

special temple was ordered to be built for him in 
.his native place. Several members of his family 
died with him, including a younger brother, Tai 
Hsu mm (T. fp [iii ± H. mM, isoe-iseo), 
who was a mathematician. 

Tai Hsi was one of the celebrated painters of 
the late Chhng period. Although he was particu- 
larly skilled ill landscape, he also did well in the 
portrayal of plant life. He was exceptionally 
good in copying the paintings ' of earlier well 
known artists. When he went to Kwangtung as 
educational commissioner in 1838, Emperor 
Hsuan-tsung (see under Min-ning) pointed out 
to him that wide travel and observation of the 
varied beauties of nature would further improve 
his skill A collection of the colophons on his 
various paintings, mostly in verse, but also in 
prose, entitled Ti-kua ou4u, 1 chikm, 

was first printed in 1870. It was later reprinted 
in several collectanea. A catalogue, recording 
most of his paintings during the years 1841-59, 
entitled chai hm-hm, in 10 

ckimn, was edited by Hui-nien ("T* 

H. a Mancliu, and was printed in 1893, 

Tai Hsi Iiad the hobi)}" of collecting coins, and 
left a work on ancient coins, entitled 
'Ku-chHlan Ishmg-hua, 3 chilan, wliich was printed 
in 1872 by P'an Tsu-yin [<2. -y.] in the collectanea, 
P^an-¥o ivu-chung, bearing a preface 
by Tai Hsi dated 1838, Tai’s collected literary 
works, eiititicd Hd-¥u chai chi (^), 12 ckmn, 
comprising 8 chimi of verse and 4 of prose, were 
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first printed in 1866. He was also known as a 
calligrapher. 


[1/405/Sa; 2/41/49a; 5/64/7b; 19 Hng hsia la; 
20/4/00 (portrait); Hangchow fu-ckik (1922) 
131/17a; L.T.CX.H.M. 452-53.] 

. Tit Libn-chIi 

TAI Ming-shih (T. 

Apr. 15, 1653-1713, Mar. 
37, scholar, was a native of Thing-ch'eng, Anhwei, 
the eldest son of Tai Shili (1633-1680). 

From the time he was nineteen he taught in the 
local, schools, and in 1680 became a licentiate. 
After twice failing to pass the provincial exami- 
nations at Nanking, liis native district supported 
him., in 1686, to study in the Imperial Academy 
at Peking. The following year he taught in a 
school for Bannermeii. He became eligible for a 
magistracy, but preferred to continue his studies, 
eking out an existence by reading examination 
papers and by editing selections of pa-ku essays 
for students to imitate. Despite his fame as an 
essayist, he continued to fail in the provincial 
examinations. In 1701, wlien the first collection 
of Ms essays was printed, he entitled it ’Slilll 
mm Nan-shan chi oti ch‘ao, implying nostalgia 
.for the Southern Hills of his native district. ■ He 
continued to take the provincial examinations 
and finally became a cku-jen in 1705 at the age of 
fifty-three (swi), Tliree years later he published 
an edition of the Four BookSy under the title 
mmic^ SsU-shu ta chHlariy using exclusively 
the annotations and explanations of CIiu Hsi 
(see under Hu Wei). ' In 1709 he passed the 
m,etropolitan examination as first, kimg-shih 
(W±) and .the palace examination ' as second 
chin^skih of the first class, and 'wa.s appointed a 
compiler i.n the Hanlin Academy. 

In 1711 Tai Ming-shih dvas accused by Chao 
,Sh6n-ehfiao' [g. ?;.] of writings injurious to the 
Dynasty, and was imprisoned. The charge was 
based on a letter, included in the Nan-shan chi 
ou ch%Oy which he had written in 1683 to his., 
pupil, Yii Chan asking him to seek out a 

.monk who had served in the palace of Chu Yu- 
lang [g, ?.a] and who had given an oral account of 
the latter’s Courts in Yunnan and Kweichow.’ 
This account, which Yti Chan had noted down 
and had sent to Tai, differed in certain respects 
from the one in the Ch^ien chi- 

win, written by Fang Hslao-piao 
(original ming H. ^183, cMrv-sMh 1649), 


who had been in Yunna.n during the rebellion of 
Wu Ban-kuei [g. v,]. In this letter Tai c;K|.irossetl 
his interest in ■ collecting the font disa|>|>c\’iriiig 
records of the Smitheni ^Miug Courts and in 
writing a true history of the period, HLs major 
offense, howe%^er, appaars to liavo been the use of 
the Southern Ming reign-titles Instead of tlitit of 
.Em.peror Shih-tsu (see under Fu-I in). This was 
regarded as a denial of !^Ianeliii aii.tlio.rity and 
hence treasonable. 

Early in 1713 the Fang and Tai elans and all 
the scholars who were associated with Tai 'Ming- 
shih or who had written prefaces to I'lis l)or.iks were 
listed by the Board of Punishments as deserving 
the death penalty. This sweeping judgment 
appears to have been, due In part to an errorieotis 
assumption that Fang Hsiao-piao was reiiiterl to 
Fang Kuang-chen ':t"*5f (T. H. 
d. 1681), a native of SMVhsien, Anhwei, who had 
served as a Grand Secretary in tlie rebellious Wu 
San-kuei regime. Emperor Sheng-tsu, liowever, 
mitigated the harsh verdict to some extent, with 
the result that only Tai Ming-shih was executed. 
Though Fang Hsiao-piao had been dead for 
years, his body was unearthed and dismembered, 
and his sons and their families were banished to 
Heilungkiang. The others involved, including 
Fang Pao [g, v,] and Wang Hao (T. 

H. chm-shih 1703), were condemned to 

penal servitude in one of the Chinese Banners, 
but were later freed. This episode is known in 
liistory as ^The Case of the Condemned Writings 
of Tai Ming-shih” All works from 

his pen were banned, and it was not until 1841 
that one of his clansmen, Tai Chun-hfmg (see 
under Fang Pao), brought together a part of his 
essays and historical papers and edited them. 
This collection, comprising 15 ckilan, plus a 
nmi-p'u in 1 chuan, -.was entitled 
Sung Ch-ien-hstl hsien-shaig chi in order to con- 
ceal the author’s identity. The name Sung was 
chosen in deference to a tradition that the .sur- 
name Tai had been adopted by the descendants 
of Duke Tai of Sung a figure in the 

Spring and Autumn Period. 


ll/489/aib; 2/80/9b; 6/S/6b; ChHen’-hii hsien- 
Bhing nien-p'ui CM T'ung-cMing Fang-Tai Hang- 
cMa shu an (on the cases of Pang Hsiao-piao and 
Tai- Ming-shih), in Ku-Mikh hui-k^an (see under 
Li Chfing) vol. ll; Tung-hua lu, ICang-hsI 61: 1; 
Kmn-tB*ang OhHng-kd chin-shu shu4g,eh (on 
p,rohibited bocks in the Chdng period), in Fifth 
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Annual Report of the Kuo^hsueh Library, Nanking 
p. 25-29; Cli'iiaii Tsu-wang Chi-chH Ving 

chi, wai-pien 22/18a; Goodrick, L. C., Literary 
Inquisition of ChHen4ung p. 77-79; Liu Hsien- 
t^ing [q, V.], Kuangryang tsa-chi l/48b; Mao, 
Lucien, ^'Tai Ming»sMhi'% THen Hsia Monthly, 
vol. 5, no. 4, p. 382“'399.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TAI-shaii. See under Daiian. 

TAI Tun-yiian mMlt (T. H. 

1768-1834, Dec. 18, official, was a native of 
K‘ai-liua, Chekiang. Precocious as a child, he 
obtained the chu-jen degree when he was only 
fifteen sui. Many stories are told of his genius. 
Becoming a chin-shih in 1793, he was three years 
later appointed a second class secretary in the 
Board of Ceremonies. In 1797 he was appointed 
to the Board of Punishments where he rose to be 
a department director (1809), serving concur- 
rently as assistant provincial examiner in Shansi 
(1798) and in Shun-t^ien (1804), and as an 
assistant examiner of the metropolitan examina- 
tion (1801) . Later he served as intendant of 
the Kao-Lien Circuit, Kwangtung (1820-21), 
provincial judge of Kiangsi (1821-22), and finan- 
cial commissioner of Shansi (1822) and Hunan 
(1822-23). In 1823 he was recalled to the capital 
and was appointed senior vice-president of the 
Board of Punishments. This post he held for 
nine years, and in 1832 was made president of the 
same Board. In 1834 he died and was canonized 
as Chien-k'o He was a man of great 

discretion and reserve, he kept himself aloof from 
the world, and was known as an incessant worker. 
It is said that during liis term as provincial judge 
in Kiangsi he cleared up, within a few months, 
some four thousand accumulated cases. As vice- 
president and president of the Board of Punish- 
ments lie effected, directly or indirectly, many 
reforms and alterations in criminal law and 
procedure, and in the treatment of criminals. 

Though a great lover of books, 'especially in the 
fields of astronomy and mathematics, Tai Tun- 
ylian never produced a systematic treatise on 
those subjects. He left some scattered verses, 
collected after his death and printed in 1844 under 
the title, Tai CJmn-to bung i-chi S 

chiicin. lie was a disciple of Wang Cldang [q. y.]. 


[l/380/3b; 3/108/34a; 5/8/23a; 7/21/16a; 13/4/9a; 
20/3/00 with portrait.] 


TAI Tun g-ylian. See under Tai Ghen. 
T‘AI-ch'ang. Reign-title of Chu Ch‘ang-io 

It 

T‘AI-tsu. Temple name of Niirhaci [q, v,], 
T‘AI-tsung. Temple name of Abahai [ 5 -. e;.]. 
T‘AN Ssil-t‘ung (T. H. 

Mar. 10, 1865-1898, Sept. 28, philosopher, and 
martyr in the 1898 reform movement, was a 
native of Liu-yang, Hunan. In boyhood he was 
an assiduous and comprehensive reader, and 
showed considerable promise as an essayist. M 
the same time he developed a fondness for swords- 
manship and displayed an unrestricted outlook 
on life. His father, T^an Chi-hstin (T. 

chin-shih of 1860 and governor of Hupeh, 
1890-98), was a conservative and cautious official 
who did not understand the vagaries of his son. 
When T^an Ssh-thing was in his twelfth year his 
mother died and later he was allegedly maltreated 
by his stepmother. Owing to his unhappy family 
life, he devoted himself intensively to study — 
motivated by a desire to discover something new 
everyday. His interests, however, caused him 
to disregard many of the accepted proprieties. 
In his young manhood he spent several years in 
Sinkiang as a minor military officer under the 
provincial governor, Liu Chin-t'ang (see under 
Tso Tsung-t^ang). Later he learned much in 
some ten years of travel in many provinces. 
Wherever he went he studied the local administra- 
tion, visited the tombs of heroes and places of 
historical interest — places often alluded to in his 
poems. At the same time he made many 
congenial friends. 

The repeated national humiliations which 
China suffered after 1842, and her defeat by 
Japan in 1894-95, caused many intellectuals to 
contemplate a revolution under the leadership of 
Sun Yat-sen (original name Sun Wen T. 

I-hsien or Yat-sen H. Nov. 12, 1866- 
1925, Mar. 12), or a reform movement aiming at 
a constitutional monarchy as advocated by K^ang 
Yu-wei (original mirig lit& T. 

H. chin-shih of 1895, Mar. 19, 1858-1927, 
Mar. 31). K^ang had, by several new lines of 
approach, evoked much public comment: by his 
critfcal study of the authenticity of the Classics, 
involving many revolutionary concepts, which 
he published under tlie title, Hsin- 

fmieh wei-cking ¥ao, 14 chiian / {IS91)] by his 
efforts to picture Confucius as a political re- 
former, the author of the authentic Classics and 
the founder of the Confiician religion — theories 
which he incorporated in a book, entitled 

K‘tmg-tzti kai-ehih ¥ao, 21 chilan (1897) ; 


Li Man-kijei 
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and by liis concept of a .world co.mmiinity, piib- 
lislied ill various places under the title, 

Tort^'iing shu, 10 ckiimi. K%ng*s fame became 
nation-wide when on .May 2, 1895 he" submitted a 
so-called Ten .Thousand Word Memorial, signed 
!)y m.ore than 1,200 ehU-jen from eighteen 
provinces, protesting . against tlie ratification of 
tlie Sino-Japanese treaty of .peace signed at 
Shiinonoseki on the preceding April 17, and call- 
ing upon, the government to institute specific 
reforms. Both, the revolutionists and the re- 
formers concurred in believing that the time had 
come to adopt Western military techniques and 
to introduce the natural sciences into the schools. 

By 1894 the alert T^an Ssfi-t^ung was bending 
all his energies in pursuit of the new knowledge. 
By this time, too, he had read most of the exist- 
ing translations of scientific works, and showed 
special aptitude in mathematics. He founded in 
his native place a society for the promotion of 
Western learning, and this event may be taken 
as the beginning of the reform movement which 
quickly swept over Hunan. Having heard that 
K‘ang Yu-wei had organized (1895) in Peking 
and Shanghai a Chhang Hsiieh Hui or 

Society for the Study of National Eejuvenation, 
he went to Peking to interview that leader. By 
tlie time he reached the capital K'ang had left 
for Kwangtung, but he met K'ang’s celebrated 
pupil, Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao (T. H. 

1873-1929), a chii-jen of 1889, who was 
already a publicist of outstanding literary ability, 
an advocate of political reform, and a student 
with many varied interests. Through frequent 
contacts with Liang, who was then chief secre- 
tary of the Chfiang Hstieh Hui, T‘an became 
acquainted not only witii that organization’s 
political program, but also with K^ang Yu-wei’s 
classical and philosophical researches, some of 
which he was himself ready to promulgate. From 
this time on his thought was more or less iiifiu- 
enced by K^ang’s writings. 

In 1896 T'an Ssti-Fung went, at his father’s 
request, to Nanking as an expectant prefect. 
But instead of keeping in touch with official 
circles,. 'he, devoted himself to a study of the 
tenets of Buddhism, 'under the guidance of Yang 
Wen-hui (T. t ill, 1837M 911) who ^ 

laid served (1878-81, 1886-89) in the Chinese 
Legations in London and Paris under the two 
ministers Tseng Chi-tse and Liu Jui-fen [qq. y.], 
and was then in charge of the Buddhist Press 
Nanking, Tran’s portrait, 
si lowing his hands in the Buddhist posture of 
adoration, appears in Timothy Richard’s Con- 


version kj the Million (1007), vol. I, p. 58. It 
may be. noted in passing that Yang assisted 
Richard in. preparing the English version of thc^ 
Buddhist tract, Ta-sMng chH-hmi Inn (Airakm- 
ing of Faith in the Mahayma Doc.tr ine^ Hhangluii, 
1907.). In 1897 Thin was recalled to Hmian to 
aid the provincial governor, ClPcn Pao-i'hen 
<T. P&l®, 1831-1900), in currying out 
reforms. ClPen was the six>nsor of a rejuvenated 
provincial government wliich hoped to make 
Hunan the starting-|X)int of a modernized ad- 
ministration in Boutli China. Bimiiltaneously 
the provincial director of t^ducation, a friend of 
T*an, named Hsfi Jen-chu (T. mu. 

1863-1900), also promotM the new learning. In 
July 1897 Huang Tsun-hsieii [g. ?a], who had 
absorbed many new ideas during Ins long diido- 
matic service in America, England, and Japan, 
was ap{K)inted acting provincial judge of Hunan. 
He, too, became an important factor in tlie reform 
movement. An Academy of Current Events, 
known as the Shih-wii Hsueh-thing (see under 
Huang Tsun-hsien), was established at Changsha, 
and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao was invited to be chief 
lecturer. A newspaper called 
Hsiang-hsHek fmn-pao (first issued April 22, 1897, 
the first newspaper in Hunan) was edited by 
T‘an Ssti-Fung. T‘an was concurrently chair- 
man of the Nan Hsueh Hui 1^^^, or Reform 
Association of South Ciiina, over wliich he pre- 
sided, and under the aus|)ices of which lie made 
many effective public speeclies. The aim of this 
association was to bring together all tlie impor- 
tant leaders of South China for a discussion of 
how to make China strong, and how to make tlie 
new ideas effective — beginning in Hunan. As a 
result of these efforts many backward cornmuni 
ties of Hunan were enlightened— steamships 
were introduced, the police system was motiern- 
ized, industries were developed, and railways 
were projected. 

During this time the reform movement also 
made great headway in Peking. The repeated 
memorials which Khing Yu-wei submitted in 
1895, 1897, and 1898, and his books on reforms 
in Russia and in Japan, which were presented to 
the Court in the spring of 1898, raised the issue 
of reform among some liberal officials, and aiiove 
all in the mind of the Emperor. At the same 
time the Reverend Timothy Richard 
(1845-1919), a far-sighted missionary of io’ig 
experience who liad intimate contacts with 
higher officials, helped the reform movement a 
great deal by the publication of his Tracis for 
the Times Bhiiirshih hmi-lmi) and 
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other works, K^aiig Yu-wei, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao 1898), a native of Mien-chii, Szechwan, a chu-jen 
and high officials of the' Court frequently con- of 1885, a disciple of Chang Chih-tung |g. i;.], 
S'lilted Richard and profited by his suggestions, and chairman of a reform society of his province; 
On June 11, 1898 the Emperor issued his first Lin Hsii (T. H. 1875-1898), 

reform decree— a state document announcing in a native of Hoii-kuan, Fukien, a chu-jen of 1893, 
general terms tfie necessity for change. On the a student of Khing Yu-wei, and chairman of the 
same day a reader of the Hanliii Academy, Hsii ' reform society of his province; and Liu Kuang-ti 
Chih-ching^^^(T.-^,^,c/tw-sM/iof MitB (T. ^#, '1859-1898), a native of 

at the suggestion of liis son, the above-men- Fu-shun, Szechwan, a of 1883, who had 

tioiied, Hsii Jcu'i-chu, submitted a memorial to been secretary of the Board of Punishments 'for 
the throne recommending K'ang Yu-wei, T'an more than ten years. These four secretaries 
Ssti-t‘uiig, Liang Chh-cli^ao, Huang Tsun-hsien pressed their reforms vehemently and efficiently 
and others as the Emperor’s advisors in the but, in doing so, committed the nation to rash 
promulgation of the .proposed reforms. K'ang and premature action which was bound to rouse 
was given the privilege of a personal audience the enmity of the Empress Dowager, Hsiao-clihn 
with the Emperor (June 16), and T'an, Liang, t>.], and of the conservative officials whose 
and others were summoned from Hunan to positions ^vere imperiled. The Empress 
Peking. After this audience, in which he out- Dowager, who actually wielded predominating 
lined his program in some detail, K^ang was political and military power, resolved to end tliis 
appointed a secretary in the Tsungli Yamen and rising menace by forcing the Emperor to abdi- 
was granted the privilege of submitting Ms cate the throne. Fully aware of his danger, the 
memorials directly to the throne. Thereafter Emperor personally sent a note (September 14) 
the reform movement was fairly launched, and to K'ang and to four secretaries ordering them 
decrees were issued with bewildering rapidity by to devise a way to save him ^‘without delay”, 
the young and liberal-minded Emperor who was K^ang, having previously deputed a close friend 
now completely under K^ang/s influence. These to urge Yuan Shih-k^ai (see under Yuan Chia- 
decrees, issued during the so-called “Hundred san) to support the reforms, memorialized the 
Days’ Reform” (June 11-September 20, 1898), Emperor to grant to Yuan audiences which took 
dealt with the importance of scientific studies, place on the 16th and 17th. One result of these 
improvement of agriculture, adoption of Western audiences was that Yuan was given the honorary 
military drill, establishment of a University at rank of a vice-president of a ministry. At mid- 
Peking, modernization of district schools to be night on the 17th, T^an repaired to Yuan’s 
carried on in temples, abolition of the traditional residence to urge Mm to revolt against his 
essay in the official examinations, promulgation superior, Jung-lu [q. who was the Dowager’s 
of a published budget of annual receipts and mainstay, and to get rid of the leaders of the 
expenditures, abolition of sinecure offices, removal conservative party. It is reported that Yuan 
of conservative officials, etc., etc. These decrees at first acquiesced, but later revealed the entire 
evoked strong opposition from officials entrenched scheme to Jung-iu who in turn informed the 
in lucrative posts and from studdhts who had Empress Dowager. On the 21st the Emperor 
pinned their political and social future on skill was deprived of his seals and placed in seclusion 
in the traditional examination requirements, in a hail in the Winter Palace; and the Empress 
Time and again these officials either delayed, or Dowager resumed the regency (see under 
failed to transmit, the memorials of the Emperor’s Hsiao-ehfin) . 

advisers. In the meantime K^ang Yu-wei, after repeated 

T'an Ssff-thmg arrived in Peking early in warnings by the Emperor, escaped to Tientsin 
September. After an impressive audience with and to Hong Kong, espousing for the rest of his 
the Emperor he was appointed (September 5) a life the cause of constitutional monarchy as over 
fourth-rank secretary in the Grand Council to against revolution. Liang Chfi-ch^ao fled to 
take charge of reform measures, transmit me- Japan and lived to be the leading publicist of 
morials, draft decrees, facilitate contacts between China until Ms death in 1929. T^an Ssii-tMng, 
K^ang and the Emperor and in other ways disdaining flight, calmly awaited arrest, trying 
circumvent the tactics of obstructive officials, in vain, with the help of professional boxers, to 
Simultaneously three other secretaries were rescue the Emperor. T'an was strongly urged 
appointed to the Council to carry on similar by Ms Japanese friends to take refuge in Japan 
tasks: Yang Jui (T. 1857 but he refused, declaring that without shedding 
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of Iiloo 4 there \ras no hope for a new China, lie 
|)rf 4 t‘!'re<i to he tfie first innriyr to the eaiise of 
reforiii in moriem C-liiiiese history. Arrested on 
the 2 ritli, 1)0 wtis exeeiit'ed ilie 2St!i5 together with 
the following live a dive propoiic'iits of tlie move- 
iiieiit: Yang Jiii, Lin lisih Lin Kuaiig-ii, KAiig 
Kuung-Ji'n (orisiaui miny H. 

died age 32 sid), younger brother of K'ang 
Yii-wei and persistent advocate of the a!)o!ition 
of the official exaioinathms; nml Yang Blicii-lisin 
(original ming T. ft#, 

1849-1898), a native of Weii-lisi^ Hhatisi, 
ehin-shlh of IHSII, a t*eiisf>r, who* made iiaiiiy 
profKjsals for raforim aitd snlntiitted to the iliniiie 
a large iiuniber of memorials, prepareil hy others, 
wli!(4i could scarcei}’' litivc presented nthc'r- 
wise. These six persons are now lionored as thc^ 
Hix iMnrtyrs fd tlie Reform Mxna^iiient of 1898. 
Other supporters, such as Clhen and 

Hsir Ciiih-chiiig, were cashiered or iiii prisoned. 
After this event tlie conservative and anti- 
reform groups of Peking and of Hunan field full 
sway, and tlieir policies culminated in the Boxer 
Uprising of 1900. 

Tlie earliest eoilectioii of Thin SsCi-thing’s 
works, entitled 

Tung-hai chHen-^mingshih san-$hih i<hHen chin- 
ksHeh^ was printed about 1897 and contained four 
titles. Three o! these works, namely: 

Ijiao4Hen4 k-o it hi, in 2 clmari;. 

Ckhwai win, iii„ 1 chiian; and 
Mang48^ang4s‘mig chai shih, in 2 rJiikm, were 
included in a collection of works by the Six 
Afartyrs, entitled Wn-hsU 

Uu €hun4zk i-chi (1917). A complete collection 
of T^an^s writings, bearing the title 
T^an Liu-yang ch^imn-cM, comprising 5 items, 
8 -f 1 chumi, with , an appe.ndix containing his 
niefk-p^u, was. piiblislied in 1925. 

Though Thin BsiVthing is chiefly reinemliered 
as a martyr of the reform iiiovemeiit, he never- 
theless occupies a prominent place in tiie liistoiy 
of Chinese philosophj’' owing to his iiiiportaiit 
work, Jhhimleh, ‘hi Study of Benevolence’ h 

in 2 chiian, written in the years 1896*™98 and 
printed in December 1898, The Jen-hmeh repre- 
sents T'aii^s dynamic philosophy which, lie 
(‘volved by an ingenious combination of Con* 
fiiciaii, Buddhist and Christian ideas together 
with what he had learned about Western science, 
fie hoped by this eclecticism to arrive at a new 
way of life more congenial to human beings. As 
he states in his preface, his purpose in writing 
the book was to break the net of fame, self- 
interest and traditionalism; lay aside all thought 


..... 

i.aii 

of c‘! II pt»ror» worship juid blind rc.'jpf^ct for an- 
ticpiiiy; tnmsf'oiifl all partiiiiBr pliiiosopliies and 
religious hi favor of Ilia boiiiidIcKs, the sifin*- 
strictf^h and the* rovoliifjoiiary. Altlioiigii the 
ideas ia tiic Juikis^iUh an cibvifuisly 

preimitiin^ atf-eiupt at syiit.liesis, lliey iievcailie- 
less peniiii T‘a!i hi be regarded as :i ‘‘new 
in the iiitelleetiial circles of iiis time. 


11/460/la, 470/lb; 2/59/:i8a; AdWlfm; 6/fi/llb, 
Kl/24a, 12/31), 37/16; 19 Jin-shmig 45b; Clumg 

Po-dusi Nan-hai 

Kkmg kskn-xMtii ehuan (1932); “A Giiniiiologicai 
Sket.eh of iiio Life of .Kbiiig Yii-wei”, Mikkim'iek 
nim-pm (llistoricai Aiiinial), voL 2, no. I (ICI34); 
*b\ Critica! iSiwdy yf the Philosopiiy of Khiiig 
Yu-wei”, Tuingkm (TsiEghiiaiuumal), 

voi. XI, no, 3 (1930); “Liang Ciih.*ch*at), a Bio- 
graphicad Sketch ’A f^u-Hhu kimn hsiieh cM4c'an 
(Library Sekmee Quart.), voL 3, tios. 1-*2; Tm 
Liang Cho^'^ Mien-shing (Ol)itimry of Liang 
Clifl-cidao), Hsiiehkiing (The Critical Review) 
no. G7 (.1929); Liang Clhi-cldao, Yin-ping shih 
win-chi (Collected Works), chMm 9, .article en- 
titled ching-pien (The Reforms Advocated 

In 1898); .Liang Chfl-ch'ao, €hHn§4ai kakeh-shm 
kai4un (see bibl. under i’a.iig Tung-shu); Fung 
Yu-lan, Ckung-km M-hsilek shik (History of 
Chinese Philosophy, 1934) ; Kuo Chan-po 
Chin wu-shih-nien Chmg-km mM*hsimg skih 
(History of Chinese Tiiought in the Last Fifty' 
Years, 1935) ; mmm Wu-h$m tmu-km (1911); 
Soothill, William E., fitmihg Mickard of €him 
(1924); the Effort to Introduce .Legal and 
Other 'Reforms in the Years 18M-98** (in Chinese) , 
Wu-Man Quart* Jour, of Liberal Ark, voL 3^ no. 1 
(,l§33)d 

■ TkHQ'Bst-Tt /'■ 

T‘AN YitiK gf s rr. mtz n. Mar. 17, 

1890-1871, Oct.-’Nov., editor and man of letters, 
was a native of Canton. Gnidiiated in 1831 as a 
senior licentiate, lie was selected a student of the 
imperki Academy. Later he purcliased a post 
as director of sehcKils. In 1838 he was irmde a 
super! ritendent of the Ilsiieh-hai thing Academy 
(see under Juan Yiian), a position he held for 
about tiiirty years. Iii 1844 lie becariM^ a cM-jLi, 
and went to .Peking where he competed for the 
chin-shik degree, but failed. In the succeeding 
decade or so, he served as director of schools at 
Chao-el/ing, Cidu-chiaiig, Chia-ying, Po*io and 
Hiia-choii in Kwmgturig; and finally, when he 
w^as appointed prefectural director of schools at 
Cliflimg-cliou in the same province, he declined 
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on the ground of advanced age. During this 
period he spent most of his time at Canton en- 
gaged in editing and teaching. Upon his retire- 
ment he superintended not only the Hsueh-hai 
t^ang but other Academies at Canton, such as 
Yueh-hua Yiieh-hsiu and Tuan-hsi 
In 1859 he was honored with the rank 
of a secretary of the Grand Secretariat, for his 
service in collecting funds for the provincial 
government which, after the Opium War, was in 
financial straits. He was one of the compilers 
of the 1835 and 1873 editions (44 and 26 chilan 
respectively) of the gazetteer of his native 
district, Nan-hai hsien-chih. 

T'an Ying's most valuable contribution to 
scholarship was his editing of the voluminous 
Yueh-ya t^ang ts^ung-shu and three other col- 
lectanea (see under Wu Ch^ung-yiieh) which 
were published under the name of his patron, Wu 
Chhmg-yueh. It is reported that T‘an edited 
and collated for Wu some 2,400 chiian and wrote 
about 200 pieces of bibliographical postscripts. 
T'an was also the virtual editor of the Hai-shan 
hmn-kuan tsHing-shu, published by P^an Shih- 
ch'^ng (see under P^an Ch^n-ch^eng). W'hile he 
was engaged in the above-mentioned tasks, he 
obtained many rare books for Wu and P‘an, and 
also collected some 30,000 cMan for his own 
library which he styled Hsi-ku t'ang 
He was also a poet and excelled in the pHen-Vi 
or balanced style. Together with several 
local poets he organized a literary club named 
Hsi-yuan Yin-she He published in 

1861 a collection of verse, entitled 
Lo-chih fang shih-chi, in 12 chilan^ and a collec- 
tion of prose, entitled Lo-ckih fang werirchi 
1859, 18 chiian) y of which a supplement 
in 2 chilan was printed a few years later. Another 
collection of his prose works was printed in the 
Hmek-hai fang ts^ung-k^o (see under Juan Yiian), 
in 4 chilan^ under the title Lo-chih fang wenAueh 
(3S:b&). Late in life he compiled a continuation 
of the Kuo-cNao p^ im-fi 

cMng4Bung^ 12 chilan (1806), by Tseng Yti 
(T. mm H. d. ca. 1831, age 72 

consisting of model pHen-fi writings of the Chfing 
period. This work, though incomplete, was 
printed in 1 chiian under the title Em {1^) 
Kuo-cEao pHeii-fi cheng4sungy but was super- 
seded in 1888 by another continuation compiled 
by Chang Ming-k‘o (see under Chden Ta-hsin) 
in 8 chilan under the title Kixo-ch^ao p‘ien-fi 
cMng-tsung hsil-pien (j^li). 

The second son of T^an Ying, T‘an Tsung-chim 
(T. onginal ming 1846- 


1888), took his chin-shih degree with very high 
honors in 1874, and rose from a compiler of the 
Hanlin Academy to grain inteiidant of Yunnan 
(1885-88). In 1880 he was chosen a superin- 
tendent of the Hsueh-hai t^ang. Like his father, 
he was interested in collecting books and added 
some 80,000 chua^i to the Hsi-ku t'ang liibrary 
which he inherited. His collection thus reached 
at one time some 120,000 chilan, but after his 
death, which took place on his way home from 
Y’unnan, it evidently was dispersed, T^an 
Tsung-chlin left a collection of prose, entitled 
Hsi-ku fang win-chi (^_^), 2 H- 6 chiian, 
printed in 1890, and three collections of verse: 

Li-tshm ts^ao-fang shih-ch^ao, 
10+1 chiian, printed in 1892 and 1910 respec- 
tively; Yiin-chieh chai fu-ts^ao, 4 

chilan; and Yiin-chieh chai shih-fieh (mh), 4 
chilan, both printed in 1895. 


[l/491/14b; 2/73/51b; Nan-hai hsien-chih (see 
above), 1873 edition, 18/14a; Hua-chou 

chih (1888) 7/54a; P^an-yii hsien-chih 

(1931) 39/17b; Literary collections of T^an Ying 
and T‘an Tsung-chtin; Jung Chao-tsu, Hsueh-hai 
fang k^ao, in Lingnan Journal (see bibi. under 
Lin Po-t^ung).] 

Hiromu Momose 

T‘ANG Chin-chao (T. WiM)] 

Dec. 17, 1772-1856, May 22, official, was a 
native of Hsiao-shan, Chekiang. Though his 
family had for generations been engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, he prepared himself for 
scholarship and government office. He took his 
chii-jen degree in 1794 with high honors, and his 
chin-shih degree in 1799. He was appointed a 
bachelor, and later (1801) a compiler, in the 
Hanlin Academy. In 1808 he served as tutor 
in the palace school for princes—a post he again 
filled in 1816, 1819-21, 1826, and 1828.' As such 
he gained the respect of the sons of Emperor 
J5n-tsung, including Min-ning [g. ?;.] who later 
became Emperor. In 1808 T'ang was obliged to 
return home to mourn the death of his mother, 
but tvv^o years later he went back to Peking and in 
1811 served as sub-expositor of the Hanlin 
Academy. After serving as commissioner of 
education in Hunan (1812-13) and Kiangsu 
(1816-19), he was appointed junior vice-president 
of the Board of Civil Office (1820-22) and of the 
Board of Revenue (1822-23). He again w^ent 
home in 1823 to observe the period of mourning 
for the death of his father, but three years later 
was reinstated as senior vice-president of the 
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Board of Revenue. In 1827 he was made presi- 
dent of tlie Ceiisomte—a post lie again filled in 
•1833. But soon he W!is promoted to president 
of the Board of Ceremonies. Owing to the 
confidence the Emperor had in Mm, he was on 
several occasions dispatched as imperial ' com- 
inissioner to investigate important matters in 
various provinces and upon ■ his return was 
granted additional favors. In 1830 he was made 
president of the Board of Civil Office—a post he 
again filled in 1834 and 1838. He was several 
times appointed chancellor of tlie Hanlin 
Academy (1831, 1837, and 1841), examiner of 
the Sliuii-tfien provincial examination (1807, 
1835), of the Kiangiian provincial examination 
(1816, 1821 and 1832), and vice-examiner of the 
metropolitan examination (1822 and 1826). In 
1838 he was made president of tine Botird of 
Revenue and Associate Grand Secretary. ■ 

About this time the demand became strong for 
the prohibition of opium, and Thing, together 
with Ching-min (Prince Su Sh^?n 
T , d. 1852), controller of the Imperial Clan 
Court, drafted the famous thirty-nine articles 
imposing heavy penalties on those who dealt in 
or used the drug* Before long Anglo-Chinese 
relations became tense and the Court was divided 
into two factions, one favoring peaceful measures, 
the other — to which Thing belonged — advocating 
the use of force. The Emperor, however, did 
not wish to resort to force. It is said tliat when 
he was discussing witli Thang, in 1841, the situa- 
tion at Canton, he wished to know whom T‘ang 
regarded as most qualified to handle the matter. 
TMng is said to have recommended Lin Tse-hsu 
[g. z^,]. The suggestion, howev^, seems not to 
have pleased the Emperor. At any rate, T‘ang 
was soon thereafter accused of altering the dates' 
of a document, and in 1841 was ilegraded to the 
post of director of the Banqueting Court. He 
retired in the following year (1842) and was given 
the button of the second rank which was later 
(1849) raised to tlie first rank. In 1854, the 
sixtieth anniversary of his obtaining the chvrjen 
degree, Emperor Wen-tsung bestowed upon him 
the honorary title of Grand Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent.. .vTw'O years later he died.. and was 
canonized' as : Wen- tuan 
T^ang Chin-ehao was a man of determination, 
and an ardent admirer of Wang Shou-jen (see 
under Chang Li-hsiaag). He was also an ac- 
complished caliigraplier. A collection of his 
verse and prose, entitled 

hsi% chih-shih ts^un-kaOj 6 chumi, was compiled by 
himself at the age of eighty {sui) and was printed 


in. 1851 with- a preface wiiiefi he himself had 
written. .In this ■ work u nicn-jfu in 1 c7ii/oa is 
also included. 

■ His secjoiid son, T^ang Hsiii was a 

cftii-jm of 1839, One of lii-s granddaughters 
married Weng TMng-ho fe. a.]. 


tl/370/4a; 2/41/5b; 5/3/24b; 7/24/6a; 26/3/24a; 
F5ng Kiiei-f^n [q. v,], Esmi’-chih km 2/39a.] 

S. K, Chang ' 

J. C. Yang 

T'ANG Chiung (T. ir. 

Apr. 24, 1829-1909, Jam 20, oHicial, was a, native 
of Tsim-i, Kweichow. His fattier, 1'biig 8Im*i 
(T. 17!):M8f>4), was a 

dm-gmoi 1816 who rose from a magisti’atc* to the 
post of financial ctanmissioncr of Hupeh (1847- 
49). Ill 1853 T'aiig 8hu-i was made provincial 
judge of Hupei 1 with orders to assist the (fampaign 
against the Taiping rebels who were then 
tlireatening Wuchang. He committed suicide 
in the following year, wlieii his troops deserted, 
and was canonized as Wei-k^o Thing 

Chiung became a cku-jen in 1849. In 1857 he 
became a magistrate by purchase, and was sent 
to Szechwan. Two years later he obtained ap- 
pointment as acting magistrate of Nan-lisi, 
situated on the YMngtze river between Chengtu 
and Chungking. A few months after lie assumed 
office Nan-hsi was tlireatened liy a group of 
bandits from yumiam Thing at once strength- 
ened the defenses of the city and led some of his 
men to assist the generals in withstanding the 
insurgents. His bravery won him a promotitm, 
early in 1861, to magistrate of the department of 
Mien-diou, but soon that city was besieged by 
the same bandits who liy this time had spread 
throughout the province. The siege lasted more 
than four months and was finally raiseii by troops 
under Ixi Ping-ehang [q. a.]. But Tfiing was 
discharged from his post for refusing to press his 
people fur money to satisfy tlie victorious troops. 
Late in the same year (1861), lie was again 
entrusted with the command of some troops. 
By the following year he had organized 2,000 new 
men and engaged the Taiping general, Sliili 
Ta-k'ai [^. a.],., in- several battles in „ sou them 
Szechwan. Late in 1862 he was compelled by 
illness to return to Chengtu. 

After Szechwan was stabilized, TMng Chiung 
spent three years of tranquility in that province 
as acting prefect of Sui-ting-fu. In 1866 he went 
to Shensi to assist his friend, Governor Liu 
Jung (see under Lo Ping-clmng), in a campaign 
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against the Nieii ^ rebels, but as Liu was dis- 
missed in that year. T^ng also left Shensi.' In 
1868 he was sent to northern Kweichow with 
6,000 Szechwan troops to subdue insurgents, 
consisting mostly of Miao tribesmen (see under 
Ts/en Yii-ying), but he was forced to relinquish 
his command in 1870 owing to the jealousy of 
the provincial troops of Kweichow. 

T'aiig Ghiung returned to official life in 1877 
when he was summoned to Szechwan by the 
governor-general, Ting Pao-ehen [q. t’.], to reform 
the salt administration of that province. A new 
bureau, directed by T^ang, was formed to sell 
salt directly to consumers. The old method of 
giving several merchants a monopoly of the salt 
trade was abolished and in consequence govern- 
ment revenue from that source greatly increased. 
During the five years he was thus engaged 
(1877-82), T^ang served concurrently as acting 
intendant of the Chhian-tung Circuit, later as 
intendant of the Chien-ch^ang Circuit, and finally 
as acting intendant of the Salt and Tea Eeveniie. 
He left some writings concerning his work in the 
salt administration, for which see under Ting 
Pao-chen. , 

111 1882 T'ang Chiung was made financial 
commissioner of Yunnan. At this time the 
French were invading Tonkin and T^ang was 
ordered to assist the governor-general, Ts‘en 
Yli-ying [q, in strengthening the defenses 
along the southern border of Yunnan. He 
repeatedly urged that China should avoid open 
iiostility with France but should secretly assist 
Liu Yung-fu (see under Ftmg Tzti-ts'ai), com- 
mander of the Black Flag Army in Tonkin, to 
withstand French encroachments. In 1882 
France occupied Hanoi, and in 1883 took several 
provinces in northern Tonkin, thus forcing the 
unstable government of Annam to accept French 
protection (August 25). At this time the Peking 
government, wavering between war and peace 
with France, appointed Thing Chiung governor 
of Yunnan and commander of the Yunnan forces 
to guard the border of that province, with orders 
to reinforce Liu Yung-fu if necessary. But T^ang 
made the mistake of returning to the capital of 
Yunnan (September 1) to take over his new 
office, having meanwhile ordered his frontier 
guards to withdraw for a short distance from the 
boundary. Although he returned in less than 
two months to Ids headquarters on tlie border, 
his absence from the frontier, without approval 
from Peking, became a serious charge against 
him. Thus when Liu Yung-fu was defeated, late 
in 1883, T^ang was blamed for loweiing the 
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morale of the soldiers and, early in the following 
year, was arrested. -' He was tried in Peking and 
early in 1885 ivas sentenced to imprisonment 
awaiting execution. However, he was released 
late in 1886 and ordered to redeem himself by 
serving in Yunnan under Ts^eii Yii-ying. Early 
in 1887 he waS' granted the nominal' rank of a 
governor, and was entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the copper and lead mines in Yiimian. In 
1894 he was lowered to an official of .the third 
grade because the salt administration in Sze- 
chwan, which he had set up sixteen ^’^ears before, 
was now charged with corruption. However 
upon his retirement in 1906, after nine years of 
service in supplying the mints with copper, he 
was commended and given back the title of 
governor. In 1908 he celebrated his eightieth 
birthday at his home in Kweiyang and, in antici- 
pation of the sixtieth anniversary of his becoming 
a chu-jen (1909), was given the title of Junior 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent. He died early 
in 1909 before the celebration could take place. 

The collective works of T^aiig Chiung, entitled 
Ch^hig-shan lu haoy 12 chuan, printed 
in 1908, contain his poems and short writings in 
prose, biographies of his ancestors, and a nien-p^u 
of Ting Pao-ch6n, entitled ”T Tmg 
Wen^ch‘e7ig kung nien-pHi. T‘ang Chiung also 
compiled his own nien-p^u^ entitled 

Ch^eng-shan lao-jen tzfi-chuan nien~ 
p% % chuan (with portrait), covering his life to 
1886 when he was released from prison. This 
nien-p^u was printed in 1910 by his son, T‘ang 
Chien (b. 1866), who provided a supple- 
ment, narrating the last years of his father^s life. 

f— 

[l/464/2a; Chin-liang, Chin-shih j^n-wu 

ckih {see under W^ng T^ng-ho) p, 243; Ling 
T‘i-an, Hnen-T'ung 

Kweichow chiin-shih shih (1932).] 

■ ' .’^•.NG'GhAO-YING.. 

T‘ANG Hsien-tsu #igll (T. j|W H. ^±, 

1550-1616, dramatist, con- 
temporary of Shakespeare, was a native of 
Lin-ch^uan, Kiangsu. A chin-shik of 1583, lie 
was appointed to a minor post in the government 
at Nanking, and after two years was promoted 
to a secretaiyship in the Board of Ceremonies. 
In 1591 he submitted a memorial to the throne, 
accusing the Grand Secretaries of usurpation of 
power, which so offended the Emperor that lie 
was degraded to the lowest rank of officialdom 
and made a district police magistrate and jail- 
warden of Hsti-w^n, Kwaiigtung, After four 
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years in disgrace, he was promoted to the post . 
of district magistrate of Siii-cli^ng, Chekiang. 
He retired from this post in 1598, and two years 
later was deprived of iris titles in .consequence of 
a triennial examination of yamen records under- 
taken by the Board of Civil Appointments. 

Twang’s indifferent success as an official stands 
ill sharp contrast to his popularity as a dramatist. 
Four of Ms plays, or ch‘ua7i-ch% I^^Xhteraliy 
^%p,readiiig strange tales”), bear t,he titles:* 
cM, Nan^k^o M, 

Tzfi-di^ai chi, and fhmndiim 

chi. Because the}- all relate to dreams, they are 
known collectively as ‘^The Four Dreams of 
Yii-ming t^aiig’ ^ after the name 

of Ills studio. These plays, in addition to another 
called TzUdmao chi, which is really the 

first draft of the TzU-cMai chi, are his only 
dramatic works that are .now available, for it .is 
said that his sons burnt all his unpublished 
manuscripts. In fact, his fame rests almost en- 
tirely on the Huan-km chi, otherwise known as 
Mu-tan tHng, completed about 1588. 
It is a play of fifty-five scenes, with an original 
plot and forcefully worded songs, which have 
been printed and reprinted many times. Several 
of its scenes are still often enacted and the 
original tunes are preserved. T^ang Hsien-tsu 
did not always suit his words to the established 
music, and for this reason some of Ms plays are 
difficult to sing. To correct this difficulty several 
playwrights of his time attempted to reword 
parts of his dramas, which explains why there 
existed, early in the seventeenth century, at 
least four different versions of the Mu-tan tHng, 
Later some writers tried to preserve the author’s 
original wording and others attached their own 
comments and notes to the play. Thus more 
editions appeared, tlie best now available being 
one printed in tlie Nmn-hung shih hm-¥o ekmn- 
(see under Liu Jiii-fto) in 1908, with repro- 
ductions of Ming illustrations. It may be 
added that several translations of the play have 
appeared in Japanese. 

T^ang Hsien-tsu’s collected essays, poems, and 
letters were printed in 1621 in 46 chuan under the 
title Yu-ming t^ang chi (^). He himself became 
tlie hero of a play by Chiang Shih-ch'uan [q, v], 
entitled Lin-ckuan meng which, aside from cer- 
tain mysterious and legendary features, presents 
an intimate account of his life. Though he con- 
fined himself primarily to dramatic works and 
helks-kttres, he is said to have compiled a new 
history of the Sung dynasty (960---1279) which 
was never printed. The manuscript was once 
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in the possession of Lu Liu-liang and his son, 
Lii Pao-chung [qq. r.], and. later was owned i>y a 
family named' Chin ^ of T^'ai-ts'ang, Kiaiigsiu 
Whether it is stilt in. existence is not known. 


pVI.l/230/7a; Lm-cknan-hsien cMh (1870) 42 kma 
17b; Sui-ckang-hsien chih (1835) 5/6a; Chang 
Shih-i Ytkh-lu t'ang chi 

8/S3a; Chfien Ch5en-i [g. v.J, Lieh-ckao shik-cM 
12/28b; SsU-ku 17{)/15a, 43/7b, 116/5b; Y-U-miny 
Vang chi 8/6a; Tra.nslatiojis of Ving kuan- 

kun chi into Japanese by Miyalmra Tamiliei 
(printed 1921), and by Siuuki 
Hikojirfi and Sasaki Seiko 

jointly .(printed 1926-27); M.S2/61/62a; 
M.86/15/36a; Chffian Tsii-wang p.l, ChkchH 
tHng chi wai-pien 43/4b.l 

Fa.N< 1 (]HAO-yi.N'G 

T^ANG Fin (T. H. fW, 

Nov. 27, 1627-1687, Nov. 15, official and scholar, 
was a native of Sui-chou, Honan, where his family 
had settled early in the Ming dynasty, holding 
hereditary rank in the local guards. His 
mother lost her life in 1642 when tlie city fell to 
Li Tzii-ch^4ng [q, v.]. In the following year he 
accompanied his father to C!i‘u-chou-fu, Che- 
kiang, returning to Sui-chou in 1645. Three years 
later (1648) he became a chu-jen and passed the 
metropolitan examination in 1649. He did not 
proceed with the palace examinations for chin-> 
shih until 1652, passing it then with low standing. 
He TOs neverthelesvS chosen a bachelor of the 
Hung-wen yuan and two years later was 

appointed a corrector of the Kuo-shih ytlan 
In 1656 he was made intendant of the 
Tungkwaii Circuit, Shensi, where he eased the 
lot of the people wlio were compelled to transport 
troops and military equipment for use against 
the southern Ming forces in Hunan. After three 
years of his administration tlie security and 
prosperity of Tungkw^an attracted to it a large 
population. In 1659 lie was tninsferred to the 
Ling-pei Circuit hi southern Kiangsi 

on the eve of Ch6ng Ch^eng-kung’s {q, e».] invasion 
of the neighboring province of Kiangsu. Owing 
largely to Twang’s efforts, CliC^ng’s allies in 
Kiangsi were suppressed or pacified. I.ater in 
the year he retired to minister to the illness of 
his father, who died in 1664, After the period of 
mourning, he made no application for office, but 
devoted himself to meditation and study, becom- 
ing a pupil of the aged philosopher, Sun Chfi-f^ng 
Iq, v,]f whom he vmted twice (in 1666-67 and 
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1670) at the village of Hsia-feiig in Hui-hsieii, 
Honan. . 

In 1679 T‘aBg passed the special examination 
Imown po-hsileh hung4z‘u (see under P^eng 
Smi-yu) with appointment as sub-expositor of 
the Hanliii Academy. He served on the editorial 
board for the compilation of the Ming History, 
and in 1682 was appointed one of its directors. 
After several promotions he was, in 1684, made 
governor of Kiangsu. His sound administration 
won for him the love of the people despite severe 
restrictions on their luxurious practices. His 
recommendation of Kuo Hsiu [q. for censor in 
1686 also won him praise, and in the same year 
he was appointed chief supervisor of instruction, 
responsible for the education of the Heir Ap- 
parent, Yin-jeng [g. t;.]. At the 1686 conference 
on Yellow River conservancy he supported the 
plan of Yti Ch'eng-lung (1638-1700, q. v.) to 
deepen the last section of the river, in opposition 
to the plan of Chin Fu fo. 2 ^.] to build more dikes. 
As the latter was one of the powerful clique 
under the Grand Secretary, Mingju [q. t’.], T^ang 
found himself the target of bitter attacks. De- 
nounced as incapable of teaching the Heir 
Apparent, he was removed from the Supervisorate 
of Instruction, and was ordered to serve on the 
Board of Works. Being then aged and ill, he 
died in the autumn of 1687. Kuo Hsiu, then a 
censor, soon submitted a memorial accusing 
Mingju, Chin Fu, and a number of other high 
officials of corruption and the formation of a 
clique for mutual protection. Early in 1688 these 
officials were either dismissed or degraded. 

T'ang Pin was an orthodox Confucianist, but 
unlike Lii Lung-chi [q. y,], he did not oppose the 
philosophy of Wang Shou-j^n (see under Chang 
Li-hsiang), perhaps because of the influence of 
Sun Chd-f^ng. In 1733 his name was entered in 
the Temple of Eminent Statevsmen. Four years 
later lie was canonized as Wcn-cheng one 

of the most honored of posthumous names. In 
1823 his name was entered by imperial decree in 
the Temple of Confucius. A collection of his 
writings, entitled CNien-an 

hsien-sheng i-kaOj in 5 chua% was printed in 16901 
It was expanded in 1703 to 10 chuan, entitled 
i-shu, supplemented by 
another cMan containing sketches of his life and 
a nien-p^u. This was re-edited in 1737. A new 
edition appeared in 1871 under the title T^ang 
W67i-cheng hung cNimn^hi which in- 

cludes, in addition to his essays and poems, the 
following works: his contribution to the Ming 
History, under the title Ming-shih 


in 20 chuan; his annotations to a part of the 
Classic of Changes, Ch%en-¥un 

liang-kmi chieh, 1 chuan; biographical sketches 
of philosophers of Honan, Lo-hmeh 

pien in 4 chuan, completed in 1673, and supple- 
mented by Yin Hui-i (see under Yin Chia-ch^iian) 
in 1738; and a more complete nien-p%. 


[l/27i/la; 3/48/la; 4/16/la; 17/4/la; 20/1/00 with 
portrait; T^ang-izH i-shu, introduction; Watters, 
T., A Guide to the Tablets in a Tetuple of Confucius 
(1879), p. 237; Li Kuang-ti [g. Jung4s^un 
yii4u hsii-chi,] 

Fang Ghao-ying 

T‘ANG, Prince of. See under Chu Yu-chien. 
TAO-kuang. Reign-title of Min-ning [q. v.]. 
T‘AO Chu l^ii* (T. H. gfX), Jan. 17, 
1779-1839, July 12, official and man of letters, 
was a native of An-hua, Hunan. For his early 
education he was indebted to his father, T'ao 
Pi-chffian (T. H. 1755- 

1805), a scholar and teacher who left two w'orks, 
entitled Yil-chiang shih-win ts^un, 

8 chiian; and Yii-chiang chih4 (®^), both 
printed in 1816. T^ao Chu received his chin-shih 
degree in 1802. In 1805 he became a compiler 
in the Hanlin Academy, and in 1810 was assistant 
examiner in Szechwan. After serving several 
terms as censor (1814-19) he was appointed suc- 
cessively to the posts of intendant of the Ch'uan- 
timg Circuit in Szechwan (1819-21), 

provincial judge of Shansi (1821), and financial 
commissioner of Anhwei (1821-23). Then he 
rose to the governorship of Anhwei (1823-25) and 
of Kiangsu (1825-30). In Iiiangsu he is best 
remembered for the measures he took to transport 
tribute grain by the sea routes, because parts of 
the Grand Canal had been flooded. In 1826, at 
the suggestion of Pao Shih-ch^en and Ying-ho 
[ q '^. V.], he delivered by the sea route the quota 
of rice for that year. It took 1,562 junks to 
transport 1,633,000 shih ^ (about four and a 
half million bushels) from Shanghai to Tientsin. 
But this route was abandoned the following year 
owing to opposition on the part of officials who 
profited by the use of the Canal. 

In 1830 T^ao was promoted to be governor- 
general of Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and Anhwei — a post 
he held for nine years. Early in 1831, the office 
of the censor supervising the Liang-Huai salt 
administration was abolished and given con- 
currently to the governor-general at Nanking, 
T*ao was the first governor-general to take over 
this additional charge, and to him are due many 
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improveiBents in the administration of tlie salt 
revenue. Acting on tlie^ advice of Wei Yuan . 
|i|. !!.] and Pao Shih-ch^eii; he adopted in 1832 a 
plan known as pHao-yen .a wa,-y of selling 

salt by official permits issued to any merchant 
making full payment in advance. Tliis method 
proved more' efficient and more profitable to 
the government than the old method of selling 
salt through a few merchants whose rights to the 
monopoly were hereditary. The new system was 
at first practiced in a restricted region and by 
1850 was extended to vast areas of central China 
where salt from northern Kiangsu was sold. In 
March 1839 T^ao Chu resigned from office because 
of illness and died four months later. He was 
canonized as Wen-i and a special temple 

was built to him in the salt region in Pan-phi 
(present Kuan-yiin), Kiangsu (1840). 

The literary works of T^ao Chu were published 
during his lifetime under the following titles: 

Yin-hsin Mk-wu tom-ch^ao, 35 
chilan; Yin-hsin shih-wu shih 7 chiian; and 
Fu’Wu ts^ao, 4 chiian. His memorials 
were printed in 1828 in two collections, one 
entitled T‘ao Ym-Ving H-kao, 8 

chiian, and the other, T^ao Yiin-tHng isou-kao 
mm), 24 chiian. The latter was expanded to 
76 chiian about 1839-40, with the title altered to 
T^ao Yiin^Ving tsou-shu (®|). Some of these 
memorials are also included in the re-edited col- 
lection of Ms works, published in 1840 by the 
salt merchants of Huai-pei (llUfc, i.e., northern 
Kiangsu), under the title T^ao WH4 hung ck^iian- 
chi 64 chiian, plus 2 chmn of epiUphs 

and biographical sketches dealing with his life. 
Other works by him are: Shuryu 

jih-chi, a diary of his journey to Szechwan, begin- 
ning in the summer of 1825 and concluding the 
following winter; T^ao Hmn-kung 

nien-p‘u, 4 chiian, a chronological biography of 
T'ao K‘an (257-332); 

Ching-chieh nien-p^u ¥ao4, 2 chiian, a critical 
study of the various biographies of his ancestor, 
Tao CMien mW (T. 372-427 A. D,); 

and ^l^lS^lt^ T^ao YUan-ming chi cki-chu, 
10 chiian, annotations on the various commen- 
taries to the works of T‘ao Ch‘ien. In addition, 
he suggested and initiated the compilation of a 
general history of Anhwei province, Ankwei 
Vung-chih, 266 chiian, which was begun in 1825 
and completed in 1829. 

T^ao Chu had eight sons and seven daughters. 
One of his sons, T'ao Kuang married a 


, T64ismg*a 

daughter of Tso Tsung-t^ang; one of fu‘s daughters 
married Hu Lin-i igg. t*.]. 


[l/385/4a; 3/201/la, .459/aa; 4/mo-shmg/lh; 

5/23/ia; mmm&m Ltmg*Huai yen4^ chih 

(1905) 52/la, 138/3a; Wei Yuan [g. i;.l, Wei Mo-aMn 
win-chi, 7/21a-28ad 

Li J^Ian-icijei 

Tfi-hsing-a (clan narne^'^), d. 1.867, 

was a Manchii general and a memhiir of tlie Plain 
Yellow Banner, stationed In Heilungkiang. In 
1846 he was transferred to Peking to he an im- 
perial guard and in 1852 he was promoted i.o 
senior bodyguard of the finst rank. After a lew 
months he was ordered to lea<l his Heilungkiang 
troops to Honan under the command of (1ri-shan 
[g. a.] to oppose the advance of tlu? Taiping 
Rebels (see under Hung Hsiu-chhian). In 1 853 
the Taipings took Nanking (Alarch 19), l-(6icng 
(Alarch 29), Kua-chou (Alarch 31) and Yang- 
chow (April 1)— the last tiiree all north of tlie 
A'angtze River. Chl-shan was made Imperial 
Commissioner and commander-iri-chief of the 
cavalry and infantry that were summoned from 
Chihli, Honan, Shensi and Heilungkiang to 
withstand the rebels. He readied the suburbs 
of Ahingchow on April 16 and established tlie 
Great Camp of Kiangpei whose 

troops liarassed the Taipings from the north bank 
of the Ahingtze for many years. As soon as 
Chfi-shan, Te-hsing-a and otliers arrived on the 
scene they fought desperately to recover Ahing- 
cliow, but did not take the city until December 
27, after which the Taipings retired to Kua-chou. 
In May 1853 Lin Ftmg-hsiang [g, v.] took a strong 
detachment of Taipings from Yangchow for liis 
northern expedition. He was pursued by govern- 
ment forces under Sheng-pao (see under Lin 
Feng-hsiang) and others, but for several months 
successfully conducted his campaign — even reach- 
ing the suburbs of Tientsin. Meanwhile IW 
hsing-a continued to harass the Taipings at 
Kua-chou. 

After the death of Chfi-shau in August 1854 
his place as eommander-ln-chief of the Great 
Camp of Kiangpei was given to T'o-ming-a 
(clan name d. 1865) who was a 

member of the Plain Red Banner and Manclm 
general-in-chief at Sui-yiian-chTmg from 1848 
to 1853, after which he was ordered to move 
against the Taiping northern expedition. But 
before T*o-ming-a assumed his post, Te-hsing-a 
and his forces repulsed with great effectiveness a 
Taiping attack on A^'angchow. In November 
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1854 tlie Great Canip of Kiangpei, in co-operation 
with the Great Camp of Eaangiian (see under 
Hsiang Jung) j attacked many insurgent barracks 
at Pukow on the Yangtze opposite Nanking. 
In 1855 the Taipings in Kua-cho.u were encircled 
by a long trench. Nevertheless, on April 5, 
1856, Yangchow was again taken by combined 
Taiping forces which sallied out from Kua-chou, 
Ciiinkiang, and Nanking. In punishment for 
his failure to hold the city, TVming-a was 
deprived of his ranks and he went home on the 
plea of ill-health. Though other battalions of 
imperialists at Yangchow were defeated and 
scattered, T4-hsing-a’s unit continued to fight in 
good spirit. Consequently he was made lieu- 
tenant-general, Imperial Commissioner, and 
commander-ill-chief of the Great Camp of 
Kiangpei. Witli the help of Hsiang Jung, Yang- 
chow was recovered by Te-hsing-a on April 17, 
1856, after having been occupied by. the Taipings 
for only twelve days. Thereupon he proceeded 
to attack Kua-chou. After prolonged fighting, 
that city was finally taken (December 27, 1857), 
five years after it had been seized by the Taipings. 
In reward for his merit, T6-hsing-a was granted 
the double-eyed peacock feather and the heredi- 
tary title of ChH4u-yu. In September 1858, 
however, his army sustained great reverses at 
Pukow at the hands of Ch*5n Yii-ch^^ng and 
Li Hsiu-ch‘dng [qq, v.], Yangchow was for a 
third time taken by the Taipings (October 9) 
and the city of Liu-ho was also captured (October 
24). After his failure at Pukow, T6-hsing-a was 
deprived of his rank, and after the fall of Yang- 
chow his hereditary title was cancelled. He was 
urged to recover Liu-ho, but owing to the collapse 
of the morale of his troops he could not make 
headway. Impeached (1858) by a censor and by 
a general, Ho-ch‘un (see under Hsiang Jung), as 
incompetent in military tactics, he was dis- 
missed and recalled to Peking. Thereafter no 
commander-in-chief was appointed to the Great 
Camp of Ejangpei and it became subsidiary to 
the Great Camp of Kiangnan. Soon after his 
recall Te-hsing-a was granted the button of the 
sixtii rank and was assigned to work under the 
command of S5ng-ko-lin-ch‘in [g. In 1861 he 
was raised to the third rank and in 1866 was 
made councilor of military affairs of the Tarba- 
gatai region in Sinkiang, and concurrently 
deputy lieutenant-general of the Chinese Plain 
Red Banner. He died in 1867 and was canonized 
as Wei-k‘o 


[l/409/4b, 6b* 2/50/19a, 44b; Yangchow fu-chih 
(1874); Chiang4u h$ien-chih (1875); 
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Te-l^ng-t^ai 

Enang-chUn chi (see bibliography of Ts^ng 

Kuo-fan).] 

TisNG Sstj-Yti 

Tfi-16ng-t'ai (T. ^), Dec. 2, 1745- 

' 1809, Apr. 23, general, DuJce Chi-yung 

was a Mongol of the Plain Blue Banner. His 
family came from the limit Clan of 

Chahar. He was born in Peking. In 1749, when 
he was five sm, his family was chosen to join the 
newly-created Light Division (@M^) and 
therefore moved to the division barracks near 
Hsiang-shan "#111, northwest of Peking. He 
began to study Manchu and Chinese when he 
was seven std. In 1770, as a private, he was 
appointed a teacher in the division school. In 
1773,, after the campaign against the Clii,n-ch‘iian 
rebels had a severe setback at Mii-kuo-mu (see 
under A-kuei), two thousand soldiers were sent 
from Peking to Szechwan as reinforcements — 
among them Te-leng-t^ai. For his braver}^ he 
was raised to a lieutenant (1774) and was given 
several certificates of distinguished service. 
After the victory in 1776 he escorted the com- 
mander-in-chief, A-kuei [g. y.], back to Peking. 
Later he took part in the suppression of the 
Muslim uprising in Kansu (1784), and of the 
insurrection in Taiwan (1787-88). For his 
exploits in Taiwan he obtained tlie title, Chi- 
yung Baturu a.nd promotion to a, 

colonel. In 1791, as commander of the left wing 
of the light Division, he went under Hai-lah-ch^a 
[g. V.] to Tibet to fight the Gurkas (see under 
Fu-k'ang-an), and fought bravely across the 
Himalaya Mountains until the Gurkas were 
subdued in 1792. For his special bravery he was 
appointed deputy lieutenant-general of a Banner, 
and his portrait was placed in the Tzfi-kuang-ko 
(see under Chao-hui). Upon his return to 
Peking in 1793, he was made commander of the 
Light Division. 

In 1795 Te-leng-t'ai Was sent to Hunan to 
assist Fu-k^ang-an [g. v.] in suppressing the 
rebellion of Miao tribesmen of Hunan and 
Kweichow. He and £-le-teng-pao [g. v.], who 
had been together in most of the campaigns after 
1773, fought bravely side by side. When the 
commanders, Fu-k‘ang-an and Ho-lin [g. v.], both 
died in quick succession in the summer and early 
fall of 1796, the two generals ably carried on the 
campaign until the new commander, Ming-liang 
[g. arrived in November of that year. After 
the leader of the Miao rebels was captured, early 
in 1797, Te-16ng-t‘ai was given the hereditary 
rank of a viscount. 

By March 1797 the Miao rebellion was sup- 


Te-l^ng4'ai TM%g4'ai ; ' 

pressed and TMeng4'ai was ordered to accom- rebels (March 1800), thus forcing them back to 
paiiy Ming-liang in leading six thousand men to eastern Szechwan. For tliis victory he was^ 
Szechwan to combat the rebellion, of the Pai-lien made a first-class viscount and Tartar General 
chiao (see under fi-ie-teng-pao). At that time of Chengtu. In one or two inonths he cleared 
he held the post of lieutenant-general of a Banner, western Szechwan of all the bands. ' The people 
He fought for several months near Tung-hsiang were so grateful to him that stone monuments 
in northeastern Szechwan and took several rebel recording Ills victories, and temples with his 
strongholds. When the Hupeh rebels under Yao image molded in clay, were erected at many 
Cliili-fu (d. 1798) Joined the Szechwan places while he was still alive, 

bands about July 1797, TAleng-t'ai was success- During 1800 TMeng-t^ai concentrated on the 
ful ill chasing Yao back to Hupeh along the rebels in Szechwan, and annihilated many small 
Yangtze River and preventing the bands from bands. For having permitted a large band to 
escaping to Honan or Szechwan. But the rebels escape north into Shensi he was reduced to a 
roamed the borders of Hupeh and Shensi and baron (January 1801), but within a few days was 
early in 1798, for failing to follow closely the restored to a third-class viscount because he 
main band, TMeiig-t'ai was deprived of many reported a victory. He followed tlie rebels into 
decorations and of his hereditary rank. With Shensi and, for another victory in February, was 
great effort he succeeded in annihilating the main again made a first-class viscount. In June 1801 
Hupeh band under Yao at Ylin-hsi, yet he was he crushed the bands under Hsii T'ien-te who 
blamed for failing to watch carefully for other was drowned while in flight near Hsi-hsiang, 
bands who were then moving from Shensi to Shensi. Late in 1801, when lie annihilated 
Szechwan. He was deprived of all his official another large band, he was made a second-class 
ranks except the title of a deputy lieutenant- earl with the designation, Chi-yung. In the 

general. middle of 1802, when the last main band of 

While pursuing the rebels to Szecliwan Te- rebels was crushed in western Hupeh, he was 
ieng-t^ai fought for several months at Ying-shan made a third-class marquis, and in January 1803, 
where, late in 1798 with the help of £]-le-tt%g- when Hupeh and Szechwan were almost stabil- 
pao, he took a mountain stronghold and ized, his rank was raised to a first-class marquis, 
annihilated a Szechwan band under IjO Chfi-chfing His son, Su-ch^ung-a (1771-1829), was 

(d. 1798). Early in 1799 he won given the title of a deputy lieutenant-general and 
another victory and was given the minor heredi- was sent to Szechwan to visit his father and 
tary rank of Wing-cWe tw-yu. By this time £-le-teng-pao. When the small bands in Hupeh, 
Emperor J^n-tsung had disposed of the corrupt Szechwan, and Shensi were also crushed, Te- 
minister, Ho-shen a.], and began to direct the leng-t‘ai was summoned to an audience. On 
campaign himself. Le-pao [g. v.] was made September 24, 1803, he met the Emperor at 
commander-in-chief of the armies of five Jehol and was accorded various honors. A 
provinces and TMeng-t^ai was entrusted to deal month later he was sent back as Tartar General 
primarily with the largest band in Szechwan— at Chengtu. 

the one under Hsii Tfien-te (d. 1801), At this time the remaining rebel bands con- 

He pursued the rebel to southern Shensi, then centrated in the forested mountainous region of 
back to eastern Szechwan and to western Hupeh, southern Shensi, and were moving southwest 

In the meantime Le-pao was arrested and fi-le- into Szechwan. After more than half a year of 

teng-pao was made commander-in-chief of the fighting, the bands returned to that area, and 
forces of five provinces. In October 1799 T^- for failing to crush them, Te-leng4'ai was reduced 

leng-t'ai annihilated another large band in to a second-class marquis. Soon, however, he 

Hupeh and captured its leader, Kao Chiin-t^ and his subordinates, Yang Yii-ch^un and Yang 
^ (d. 1799), in Hsi-hsiang, Shensi. For Fang fe. t?.], succeeded in clearing the forested 

this he was made a second-class baron and areas, and his rank was restored to him. After 

assistant commander-in-chief under fi-le- fi-IA-teng-pao died (1805), Te-leng4^ai was re- 
teng-pao. While fighting in Shensi, early in called to Peking and was made a chamberlain of 
1800, he was ordered to go to Szechwan im- the Imperial Bodyguard, In August 1806 he was 

mediately, because several rebel bands had appointed Imperial Commissioner to settle a 

crossed the Chia-ling River (^^jl), threaten- mutiny of government troops in southern Shensi 
ing western Szechwan and Chengtu. At Chiang- (see under Yang Fang). For being too lenient to 
yu he dealt a crushing blow to the invading the mutineers he was severely reprimanded, and 
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TS-p^ei 

was degraded to Tartar General ■ of Sian. In 
February 1809 lie became very ill with asthma. 
The Emperor consoled him by giving him the' 
rank of a third class duke, but he died two months 
later. He was given the posthumous name, 

, Chuang-kiio m:. His memory was celebrated 
ill the Temple of Zealots of the Dynasty in 
Peking and a special temple was erected to his 
honor in -Chengtu. 

As in the case of E-M-teng-pao, the son of 
Te-leng~t‘ai (i.e. Su-ch^ung-a) was allowed to 
inlierit the reduced rank of a first class marquis. 
After Sii-clduiig-a died (1829), the rank was 
inherited by his elder son, Wo-shih-no 
(d. 1852). The younger son of Su-ch^ung-a, 
named Hua-sha-na (see under Kiiei-liang), was 
a chm-shih of 1832 and a member of the Hanlin 
Academy. He rose to be president of the Board 
of Civil Appointments (1 854-59). Hua-sha-na 
and Ivuei-liang were the two commissioners sent 
to Tientsin in 1858 to negotiate treaties of peace 
with the British, French, American, and Russian 
envoys (see under Kuei-liang). Hua-sha-na 
edited a biography of his grandfather, entitled 
Te Chuang-kuo hung nien-p‘u, 
32 chilan, printed in 1857, with a portrait of 
Tcvleng-t‘ai. The great number of dated docu- 
ments which this work contains makes it one of 
the best sources for the Pai-lien-chiao Rebellion. 


[l/350/10a; 2/29/44b; 3/303/9a; Tl Chmng-kuo 
kung nien-p^u.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

Tj^p'ei gfijj (T. 1688-1752, Aug. 15?), 

official, scholar, and Christian convert, was a 
member of the Imperial family and a descendant 
of Surhaci [^. The latter’s eighth son was 
Te-p^ei’s great-grandfather. The grandfather of 
Te-p^ei, named Fulata (1622-1676, 

posthumous name H)^), was a cousin of Jidu 
[q, V,], As holder of the hereditary rank of heise 
M*?* (prince of the fourth degree), Fulata, with 
tfie title of Ning-iiai chiang-chun 
assisted CiyeSu [q, r.] in suppressing the rebellion 
of Keng Ching-chung [q. v.] in Chekiang and 
Fukien (1674-76). Fulata’s fifth son, Fu-ts^un 
(1665-1700), was at first made a Cheng- 
kiio-kiing (prince of the fifth degree), 

but in 1691 succeeded to his father’s rank of 
heise. Fu-ts'un had ten sons, of whom the 
second, Te-p^u (1683-1729), inherited the 
reduced rank of Chen-kuo-kung. The eighth 
son was Te-p^ei. 

Brought up in an environment of wealth and 


■ T^pei 

ease, Te-p^ei learned to ride horses and became 
an expert marksman with the bow and arrow. 
But being afflicted, about the age of twenty (sm), 
with tuberculosis, he left his home and went to 
lead a secluded life in the hills west of Peking 
where he meditated on and studied the Classics 
and the' writings of the Sung philosophers. 
About the year 1718 he embraced the Christian 
faith and was baptized by Father Ignace Kogier 
(see under Ho Kuo-tsung). He was intimate 
with the family of his distant cousin, Sunii [g. y.], 
whose sons became Christians. It was probably 
in 1729 (when his brother, T^-p^u, died) that he 
declined the offer to inherit the family rank. 
Preferring to continue his studies, he relinquished 
it in favor of his nephew. 

In time Te-p^ei became known as a learned, 
dependable, and upright man. In 1735 his name 
was presented to Emperor Shih-tsung b}’' Prince 
Kuo (Yin-ii, see under Hsiian-yeh) and he was 
summoned for an audience. In June or July 
of that year he was made a noble of imperial 
lineage of the ninth rank; and on October 4, 
four days before the Emperor died, he was given 
the high post of senior vice-president of the 
Board of War. Under the new Emperor, Kao- 
tsung, he continued to enjoy special favors and 
was entrusted with various important posts. In 
1736 he was made provincial commander-in-chief 
of Chihli with headquarters at Ku-pei-k^ou. 
Early in 1737 he was sent to Kansu as governor, 
and later in the same year was made governor- 
general of Hupeh and Hunan. In 1739 he was 
transferred to Foochow as governor of Fukien 
and Chekiang, and three years later was trans- 
ferred to Nanking to serve as governor-general 
of Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Kiangsi. He was re- 
called to the capital in 1743, made a vice-president 
of the Board of Civil Office and concurrently 
libationer of the Imperial Academy. In January 
1748 he was raised to be president of his Board 
but seven months later he resigned because of 
illness. 

Three months after his resignation T5-p^ei 
was named by Emperor Kao-tsung to succeed 
to the hereditary rank which had been originally 
awarded to his great-granduncle, Jirgalang [g, z;.]. 
Tiiis rank, a princedom of the first degree (desig- 
nated first as Cheng Chfin-wang and 

later as Chien Chfin-wang), had remained in 
Jidu’s family from 1657 to 1748. The holder 
in Te-p^ei’s time was a grandson of Jidu and a 
fourth cousin of Te-p^ei, named Sheii-pao-chu 
who in his later years became blind. 
Shen-pao-cliu was deprived of his status on 
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November 11, 1748 because be had been accused 
by the Imperial Clan Court of ordering the flog- 
ging of his niece by a eunuch. It was reported 
also that he had shown parsimony in the support 
of his fellow-clansmen. When Te-p^ei was named 
the eighth inheritor of Jirgalang’s rank (or the 
seventh Prince Cliien), he was enjoined to show 
kindness to his poorer relations. He held the 
rank, however, for only four years, for he died in 
1752. He was canonized as I Because he 
left no male heir the rank reverted to Jirgalang's 
branch of the family (see under Uigungga). 

Chinese records seem not to record the fact 
that Te-pdi became a Christian; only in the 
writings or correspondence of the missionaries 
are there references to a cousin of Sunu, a gover- 
nor of Chekiang and governor-general of Hunan 
and Hupeh, who embraced the Christian faith 
and was baptized under the name Joseph. 
Cliien Yiian (see under Sunu) has lately shown 
that these indications point unequivocably to 
Te-p'ei whose Christian ideas and knowledge of 
Western science are, moreover, revealed in his 
writings — particularly in his Shih-chien 

lu, printed in 1736; and in his 
Ao-feng ahu-yiian chiang-hsueh 1% printed in 
1741. T6-p^ei left two works on the Classic of 
Changes j entitled I t‘u-cMeh and 

Chou-I pu’chu. 


[Gh^^n Yuan*s studies appear in Fu-j^n hsueh-chih 
(see bibl. under Liu Pao-nan) voL 3, no. 2 (1932); 
Pfister, Notices, p. 644; Sh^ng-yii [o', y.], Pa~chH 
win-cMng, chuan 11, 14; 

Tsung-shih Wang -hung kung-chi piao-chuan, 6/22a; 
Fang Pao [g. v,], Wang-hsi chi-wai-wtn pu-i, l/6a, 
15a; idem, Wang-hsi w^n-chi tsai-hsii pu-i, 2/9a.] 

Fang Chao-ting 

Tfi-tsung. Temple name of Tsai-then [g. v.]. 
t£ng Shih-ju (T. H. OlA, 

1743 (1739?)-1805, calligrapher and 

seal carver, was born in the town of Chi-hsien 
kiian (;^^ii) in the Huai-ning • (Anking) 
district, Anhwei. His m^ng was originally Yen 
but as it coincided with part of the personal 
name of Emperor J^n-tsung he referred to him- 
self by his M, Shih-ju. His father, Teng I-chih 
(T. A®, was a scholar as well as a 
calligrapher; but, ignored by the world because 
of his intolerance of others, he made only a 
meagre living. Tteg Shih-ju, having in his 
youth no opportunity to study, engaged in the 
business of making and selling seals and rubbings 
of inscriptions on stone and bronze. When he 


was about twenty $ni, he and his grandfather 
went to Shou-chou, Anliwei, where several years 
later he gained the recognition of a famous 
calligrapher, Liang Hsien (see under Liang 
T‘ung-shu), who was then director of the Shou- 
ch^un Academy in that town. On the 

recommendation of Liang he was invited to live 
in Nanking for eight years at the residence of Mei 
Liu (T. son of Mei Kii-ch^tmg 

[q. v.l who had a good collection of inscriptions 
on stone and bronze. Teng studied these in- 
scriptions intensively and so gradually mastered 
the technique of calligraphy. 

Thereafter he traveled through the neigliboring 
provinces selling specimens of his handwriting 
and the seals he carved. In 1785 he made the 
acquaintance of Chang Hiii-yen [q. who lived 
in the house of Chin Pang (T. 

H. 1735-1801) at SheMisien, 

Anhwei. There he remained for more than a 
year. Through Chang he gained the recognition 
of Ts^ao Wen-chdh (see under Ts‘ao Chen-yiing), 
a former president of the Board of Revenue 
1 785-87), who had retired to his native residence 
in She-hsien. In the autumn of 1790 he ac- 
companied Ts^ao to Peking where he enjoyed the 
patronage of Lu Hsi-hsiung and Liu Yung 
[gg. z?.], Teng, however, is said to have been 
ignored by the followers of Weng Fang-kang 
[g. t;.] who held a leading place in calligraphic 
circles at the capital. At any rate he soon left 
the capital and went to Wuchang where he stayed 
for about three years under the patronage of Pi 
Yuan [g. v,], then governor-general of Hunan and 
Hupeh and to whom he had been recommended 
by Liu Yung. For about ten years — late in his 
career — T^ng traveled in the eastern provinces 
seeking places of scenic beauty. In this period 
the brilliant critic of calligraphy, Pao Shih- 
ch^en [g. e>.], became one of his intimate friends. 
T4ng Shih-ju was a large-minded and uncon- 
ventional man, irregular in his habits, and a 
hea\y drinker. He first married when he was 
forty-six sm*. His wife died several years later 
and he remarried. When he himself died, late 
in 1805, his sons were of tender age. 

A highly-gifted calligrapher, TCng Shih-ju 
was particularly skilled in the chuc ^ and the li 
styles (see under Ho Shao-chi). His hand- 
writings in these two styles may be said to have 
altered the trend in Chinese calligraphy. After 
the Sung period calligraphers pursued their 
studies chiefly on the basis of copied texts, but 
about the middle of the Chfing period, under the 
influence of archaeological studies, they began 
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T^ng Ttog 

to follow ancient calligraphy from actual mbbings tained for service jn that province. Hence/ 
made from stone and bronze. The former was later in the same year^ he became prefect of 
called the T'M, or Copy Book, School Ningpo. His mother died in 1812. When the 

of which Liu Yung was one of the last brilliant customary period of mourning was ended (1814) 
exponents. The latter was called the Pei, or he was appointed prefect of Sian, Shensi. Though 
Monument, School ' of which T^ng transferred in 1815 to be prefect, first of Yen-aii 

Shih-ju' was the representative. For this reason and then of Yii-lin (both in Shensi), he returned 

the chmn and the li styles, which had little to Sian in 1817. As prefect of Sian he made some 
vogue after the time of the eighth century judicial decisions which won for Mm high praise 
calligrapher, Li Yang-ping (T. as an administrator.. In 1820 he was promoted 

flourished greatly at the close of the Chfing period. ' to be judicial commissioner of Hupeh in which 
The > following albums of Ting’s handwritings capacity he obtained permission to abolish taxes 
were printed: ' Chuanshu shih’-um on land that had been devastated by the Yangtze 

.chmg; Hdn-cUng; and ■ ho- Kiver. In the following year (1821) he w’-as made 

cliih lun. Recently several other reproductions financial commissioner of Kiangsi, but in 1822, 
of his handwritings have appeared. ■ ■ owing to a blunder committed as prefect of Sian, 

Teng’s eldest son, 'Teng ChMan-mi he was dismissed from office. However, in • 

(T. original ming M®, studied under 1823, he was befriended by Chiang Yu-hsien, 

Li Ciiao-lo fo. r.], a friend of his father. He then viceroy of Chihli, and early in the following 
later worked under Ts^ng Kuo-fan [g. v,]. Like year was appointed intendant of the Thiiig- 
his father he was a good calligrapher, skilled in Yung Circuit in that province. Late in 1824 
the chua7i style. Among the many calligraphers he became judicial commissioner of Shensi, 
whom Teng Shih-ju influenced, may be mentioned After serving as financial commissioner, and then 
Yang I-sun mfru (T. H. as acting governor of Shensi (1825), he was made 

1813-1881) and Wu Ta-clfl^ng [^. y.], both skilled governor of Anhwei (1826)— a post he retained 
in the chmn style. A recent famous calligrapher for more than nine years. It was during his 
of this school was Wu Ch^ang-shih tenure there that the general history of that 

(T. H. ® fSM, original ming province, entitled Anhwei Vnng-chih, was corn- 

1844-1927). pleted. This work, in 260 chiXan, was begun in 

— — — — 1825 under T'ao Chu [§. v], was presented to the 

{l/508/3b; 3/441/6a; 7/44/lla; 20/4/00; Fang throne in 1829, and soon after was printed. 
Li-chflen Wan^Bhan Owing to his good record as governor of Anlwei, 

hm-shih win-kao 5/lb; Chang Hui-yen [g. t?.], T4ng was in 1835 promoted to be governor- 
Ming-k'o win pu-pien ^j!i/21a; Ma Tsung-huo general of Liang-Kuang (Kwangtung and 
8hu4m tsao-chien (1915) Kwangsi). Canton being then the trading port 
2l/5a; Arigaya Seido, Shina with the Western nations, and also the center 

shodd-sM gaisetsu (1930) pp. 538-545.] of pressing foreign problems relating to the opium 

Hiromu Momose traffic, his new post wm as difficult as it was 
important. 

T6KG TIng-chen (T. H. ^^), Upon assuming office in February 1836, Teng 

Jan. 26, 1776-1846, Apr. 15, official, was a native Tflng-chen memorialized on the need for strength- 
of Nanking. His family came originally from ening the coast defenses of Kwangtimg. After 
Sliou-chou, Anhwei. The ancestor who first Captain Charles Elliot (see under Lin Tse-hsii) 
^ttled in Nanking was T^ng Hsti (T. was appointed Superintendent of Trade he 

cte-sM/i of 1647) who rose from a Haniin addressed a communication to Teng, late in 
corrector to intendant of the T^ao-Min Circuit 1836, notifying him of the appointment and 
in Kansu (1656-57). Teng Tfing-chen became requesting a passport from Macao to Canton, 
a cku-jen in 1798 and a chin>-shih in 1801, followed T^ng noticed that in the communication Elliot 
by appointment to the Hanlin Academy, After referred to Mmself, not as taipan ':kM (the 
officiating in various capacities in the capital, term previously used for the responsible head of 
he was appointed in 1810 prefect of Taiwan each nation^s mercantile community) but as 
(Formosa). Before he set out for that post yiian-chih 1^1^, a term more nearly indicating 
however, Chiang Yu-hsien (T. Elliot’s new status. In transferring Elliot’s 

H. 1766-1830, chinshih of 1781), then request to the throne T^ng reported on the al- 

governor of Chekiang, asked that" Teng be re- teration in language but, assuming that the 
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change was immaterialj advised that Elliot -be 
permitted to proceed on the terms previously 
granted to tai'pans. The request was sanctioned. 

In 1838 Lin Tse-hsii [g. ?;.] was appointed 
Imperial Gommissioner ■ to Kwangtung with ' a 
view to solving the opium problem. T4ng and 
Lin co-operated well on this matter, and the 
two became close friends. Early in 1840 T4ng 
was made governor-general of Min-Che (Fukien 
and Cliekiaiig) at a time when the coast of 
Fukien was threatened by the British, who on 
July 5, 1840, took Tinghai on Chusan Island off 
the coast of Chekiang. About the same time 
Amoy was bombarded by a British ship, Teng 
made his headquarters at Ch^lian-chou, Fukien, 
where he raised new forces to bolster the defense 
of Amoy. Before long both he and Lin were 
dismissed from their posts on grounds of in- 
competency — both being blamed for the unhappy 
outcome of the opium question which had in- 
volved the nation in a war with England (see 
under Chh-shan). In the following year (1841) 
both Teng and Lin were sentenced to exile in 
Hi. Though Lin was first detained for river 
conservancy work in Honan, T^ng set out for 
Chinese Turkestan soon after the sentence. 
Having gone into exile earlier than Lin, he also 
returned before the latter. In the summer of 
1843 he was pardoned, and early in 1844 was 
made financial commissioner of Kansu, in special 
charge of colonization work. Promoted to 
governor of Shensi in 1845, he died at his post 
in 1846. 

Teng Tlng-chen was a student of phonetics 
and also a poet. A collection of his works, 
entitled Shmng-yen chai chi, printed 

in 1922 by his great-grandson, T^ng Pang-shu 
(T. 3£m H, chin-shih in 1898), 

contains: 6 chuan of miscellaneous notes, en- 
titled Shuang-yen chai pi-chi (^fB) ; two works 
on phonetics, entitled Bkih 

shuang-sheng tieh-yim p‘u, and Hszl-shih Shuo- 
wen shimng-shSng tieh-yun p^u; 

16 chuan of verse, entitled Skuang-yen chai 

shih-ch‘ao (^^) ; and 2 chilan of tz‘'Q, or poems 
in irregular meter, entitled Shvang-yen chai 

tz'u-ch‘ao (^0). Appended to it are two 
collections of verse by two of his grandsons: 

Ch^ing-hua nmn-yil iz% by Teng 
Chia-ch4n (T. 1845-1916,, chu- 

jen of 1875); and K‘ung4-ch‘ieh 

an tz% by Teng Chia-ch^un (T. 

chin-shih of 1880). 

Teng T^ing-chen’s ancestor, T^ng Hsii (see 
above), had a large collection of books which 


Tleh-pao 

seems not to have been well cared for by ■ his 
descendants — what was left of it was destroyed 
during the Taiping Rebellion. The above- 
mentioned Teng Pang-shu, who rose from a 
Hanlin compiler to commissioner of civil affairs 
of Kirin (1910-11), made a considerable collection 
of rare books which was purchased by the 
Academia Sinica in 1927. In 

1929 he published two catalogues of the rare 
books he had once possessed. These catalogues, 
entitled Ch‘un-pi lou shan- 

pin shu-mu, 6 chilan, and Han-sou shan-fang 
yu-ts^un shan-pin shu-7nu, 

7 chilan, contain valuable bibliographical notes. 
The eldest son of Teng T^ing-cliM, named 
Teng Elr-heng (T. chin-shih of 

1833, d. 1861), served as an official in Yunnan 
from 1848 to 1860. Late in 1860 he was ap- 
pointed governor of Kweichow and early in 1861 
he was transferred to Shensi. He was murdered 
at Chffi-ching on his way back from Yunnan and 
was canonized as Wen-k^o TOng Tfing- 

chen's fourth son, Teng fir-chin (T- 

pa-hung of 1849, d. 1860), lost his life 
fighting the Taipings while serving on the 
secretarial staff in the Great Camp of Kiangnan 
(see under Hsiang Jung) . 


[l/375/4a ; 2/38/1 lb ; 2/44/49b ; 3/199/lla ; 5/23/23b ; 

Chiang-ning fu-chih (1881) 14/2/7a; 
Ch*ou-pan I-wu shih-mo, Tao-kuang ch‘ao (see 
under I-hsin); Morse, H. B., The International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire, v. I (1910); 
Chin-ling fung-chuan (see bibl. under Ts*M 
Yii-ying.l 

' , ■ Tu LlEN-CBCfc 

T'lEH-pao aig (T. H. Feb. 28, 

1752-1824, Feb. 2, official, was a member of the 
Donggo Clan and belonged to the Manchu 
Plain Yellow Banner. It is reported that an 
ancestor who was taken to Donggo — near 
K^uan-tien, southeast of Mukden — by the Ju- 
chen (see under Nurhaci), probably in the 
twelfth century, was descended from the Sung 
Emperor Ying-tsung (personal names 

MM and 1032-1067). Under the 

Manchu dynasty the family produced a line of 
military men, Tfieh-pao being the first to attain 
prominence in letters. He became a chin-shih 
in 1772 and was appointed a secretary in the 
Board of Civil Offices — later (1778) rising to a 
department director. His talents were highly 
commended by A-kuei [g. v,], and in 1780 he was 
made a supemsor of Imperial Instruction, thus 
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Tieh-pao 

becoming a member of . the Hanlin Academy. 
Degraded early in 1781, lie gradually worked his 
way up, and in 1785 was again made a department 
director ill the Board of Civil Offices, and con- 
currently an expositor of the Hanlin Academy. 
After several promotions he became, early in 
1799, senior vice-president of the Board of Civil 
Offices, but within a month — for scolding a 
subordinate— was degraded for a time to a sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat. Thereupon 
he was sent to Mukden as vice-president of the 
Board of War in Manchuria and was later trans- 
ferred to the Board of Punishments with the 
concurrent post of governor of Feng-then-fu. 
Later in the same year (1799) he was recalled to 
Peking to serve as vice-president of the Board of 
Civil Offices, and early in 1800 was appointed 
director-general of Grain Transport. Then he 
served as governor of Shantung (1803-05) and 
governor-general of Kiangsu, Anhwei and 
Kiangsi (1805-09). For failure to ’report the 
murder of one magistrate by another, he was 
discharged (1809) and banished to Urumchi 
where he soon (1810) obtained a pardon and 
was appointed assistant to the military governor 
residing at Kashgar. Recalled in 1811, he rose 
to the presidency of the Board of Ceremonies 
(1813) and then of the Board of Civil Offices 
(1813-14). In 1814 he was denounced by Sung- 
ylin [q. v.] for a mistrial in Kashgar that resulted 
in the execution of several Mohammedans. 
Again he was sentenced to banishment, this time 
to Edrin where he was ordered to serve under the 
military governor. After four years in exile 
he was pardoned (1818), recalled to Peking, and 
given the rank of a librarian of the Supervisorate 
of Imperial Instruction. In 1821 he was per- 
mitted to retire with the title of an official of the 
third grade. 

Celebrated as a man of letters, Theh-pao served 
as one of the directors for the compilation of the 
second edition of the general history of the 
Manchu Banner system, known as 
t^ung-chihj 342 + 12 chuan (see under Li Fu), 
which was commissioned in 1786 and printed in 
1799. Likewise he was authorized by Emperor 
J^n-tsung to compile an anthology of poems by 
members of the Imperial Family and by Banner- 
men, entitled Bsi-ch^aQ ya-sung 

chi, 134 chuan, which was completed in 1804 with 
the help of Fa-shih-shan [q. v,], Wu Tzh (see under 
Wu Hsi-chl) and others, and printed by Juan 
Yiian [q, i;.] early in 1805. During his last days 
Theh-pao wrote a chronological autobiography, 


entitled Mei-an nien-'p^u, 2 chuan, 

which he included in the collection of Ms literary 
works, entitled Wei-chHng chai 

ch^iian-chi (also known as Mei-an ch‘iian-chi) , 19 
chiian, printed in 1822. As a calligrapher he 
ranked with Liu Yung and Weng Fang-kaiig 
[qq.v.l 

: Theh-pao served as director or examiner at 
many examinations and was famous for patroniz- 
ing those of his disciples who became chii-jen 
or chin^shih at the examinations he conducted. 
Among such were Juan Yiian, Na-yen-ch^eng, 
P'an Shih-^n [qq. v.] and Wu Thng-cli'^n (see 
under Shih Yiin-yu). Theh-pao's younger 
brother, Yii-pao ' (T. H. 

1759-1798), was also a member of the Hanlin 
Academy and served as senior vice-president of 
the Board of Civil Office from 1797 to 1798. 
Yti-pao left a collection of poems entitled 

Lang-feng shih-ch^ao (also known as 
Lo-yileh hsiian ts‘un~kao). 


[1/359/lb; 2/32/38b; 3/i01/22a; 5/9/iOb; 7/43/6a; 
26/2/37b; 29/6/17a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

T‘IEN-chh. Reign-title- of Chu Yu-chiao [q. z^.]. 
T‘IEN Hsiung d. 1663, Ming-Chhng 

general and admiral, was a native of Hslian-hua, 
Chihli. A brigade-general under the Ming 
regime, he was associated in 1645 with Ma Te- 
kung [g. y.] in betraying the Prince of Fu (see 
Chu Yu-sung) to the Manchus. He was given 
honors, and served the new dynasty as a brigade- 
general at Hangchow and later as generai-in-chief 
of Chekiang. After a successful campaign against 
the insurgents on Chushan island he was trans- 
ferred to Tinghai. He distinguished himself 
in naval warfare and advocated the defense of 
Chushan as a key position against the pirates. 
At his own request he was attached to the 
Chinese Plain YeUow Banner. In 1658 he lost 
the southern coast to Ch^ng Ch‘eng-kung 
[g. V.], was impeached by the Board of War, but 
was pardoned by the emperor. The next year 
he redeemed himself by driving the pirates from 
Ningpo and was raised to marquis of the second 
class. After Ms death in 1663 he was given the 
title of Grand Tutor and the name I-^ning 
His hereditary rank passed on to his nephew, 
Then Hsiang-kMn (d. 1732?), for whose 

merits the rank was raised to marquis of the 
first class in 1686. In 1749 the hereditary rank 
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was given' the designation, Shiin-i and 

continued to be inherited to' the end of 
the dynasty. 


[l/254/2b;2/78/69a.] 

Eakl Swisher 

T^IEW-ming. Reign-title: of Nurhaci [q. a;.]. 
T^'lEM-ts'ung. First reign-title of Abahai. [q, v.]. 
T‘IEN Wto fflfg (T. H. lIlS, 

July 7, 1635-1704, Mar. 28, poet, scholar 
and official, was a native of Te-chou, Shantung. 
His father, Then Hsii-tsung (T. 

H. was a chin-shih of 1652 who died in 

1654 while magistrate of Li-shui, Chekiang. 
Then WM passed the provincial examination 
in 1660 and became a cMn-shik in 1664. He was 
made a secretary in the Pi-shu-yuan in 

1667 — the first year in which such secretaries 
were chosen from among the chin-shih. In 1669 
he studied poetry with Shen Han-kuang and 
two years later with Wang Shih-chen and Shih 
Jun-chang [qq. a.]. Although he was unsuccessful 
in the special examination of 1679 known as 
po-hsueh hung-tz% (see under P^eng Sun-yii), he 
had previously acquired considerable literary 
fame. In the summer of 1680 he was made 
provincial director of education of Kiangnan 
and in 1684 grain intendant of Hupeh. While in 
Peking, in 1686, he was rapidly promoted 
through the directorship of the Court of Imperial 
Entertainment, the Grand Court of Revision, 
and the Court of State Ceremonial. The 
following year he was appointed governor of 
Kiangsu, and in the autumn he made a tour of 
inspection of the lower section of the Yellow 
River with Chin Fu [g. v.]j director-general of 
Yellow River Conservancy. In 1688 he was 
transferred to the governorship of Kweichow 
province where he improved educational facilities 
and established schools. At that time the Miao 
tribes in the southeast were creating occasional 
disturbances, and Wu Hsing-tso (see under Tu 
ChM), governor-general of Kwangtung, pro- 
posed that joint military measures be taken 
against them. As this would prove costly to 
both government and people, Then Wen ad- 
vocated a plan of preparedness to which the 
government agreed. 

After observing, the period of mourning for 
the death of his mother, Then was called to 
Peking in 1693 and made junior vice-president 
of the Board of Punishments. In 1699, after 


he was transferred to the Board of Revenue, he 
had charge of one of the. two Metropolitan mints 
under that Board^s control — the Pao-chffian 
chti The other mint, known as 

Pao-ytian (|^) chti, was under the Board of 
Works. There were in addition provincial 
mints whose names indicated the provinces in 
which they were located, e.g. Pao Chih (ift) 
chti in Chihli, Pao Su (^) chti in Edangsu, etc. 
In 1701 Then Wen put in a request for retirement 
and returned to his home in Shantung in the 
following spring. 

■ Then’s collected works, entitled 
Ku-himn Vang chij include, in addition to his 
essays and poems, an historical account of 
Te-chou, entitled Ch‘ang-ho chih- 

chi ¥ao; notes on the province of Kweichow, 
entitled iiflT CNien-shu; and his autobio- 
graphical nien-p'u. He cultivated an unusual 
literary style, showing a fondness for bizarre 
expressions. In reference to this idiosyncrasy 
the story is told that when ill he would refuse 
to take the herbs that physicians prescribed for 
him unless they were provided with strange and 
unusual names. His eldest son, Then Chao-li 
Bmw. (T. H. d. 1736), was a 

man of letters whose collected works are entitled 
Yu-huai Vang chi. The latter’s son, 
T'ien T'ung-cliih (T. H. /MllS, 

ffiH, b. 1667), was a poet. In the seventeen- 
forties he printed eight of his own works which, 
together \vith reprints of his ancestors’ writings, 
came to be known as the Tien-shik 

tshmg-shu. 


[1/489/lOa; 3/52/38a; 20/1/00 (portrait); 32/6/6a; 

Ming-chai nien-p‘u (with portrait 
made when he was 60 mi) ; Ti-chou chih (17BB) 
9/27a, 37a; M-jfe V 173/8b, 184/12a.| 

Tu Libn-chIs 

T'lEN W5n-ching (T. 1662- 

1732, Dec.?, official, was a member of the Chinese 
Plain Blue Banner. A student of the Imperial 
Academy, he was appointed in 1683 assistant 
district magistrate of Ch%ng-lo, Fukien. He 
held the office of magistrate of Hsiang-ning, 
Shansi (1692-1705) and of the independent 
department of I-choii, Chihli (1705-06). In 
1706 he was recalled to Peking and named assist- 
ant department director of the Board of Civil 
Offices, and three years later department director 
in the Board of Punishments. Later he served 
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successively as a censor (1712-16), controller of 
salt ill the Ch^ang-lii region (1716-17), and reader 
in the Grand Secretariat (1717-23). 

In 1723 T^ieii W^n-ehing was sent by Emperor 
Shih-tsung to offer sacrifices to' the sacred 
mountain, ■ Hua Shan. Upon his return he was 
ordered to carry on relief work in a famine- 
stricken district in Shansi where he remained to 
serve as acting financial commissioner. Early 
in 1724 he was transferred to Honan as financial 
commissioner and in a few months was named 
governor, officiating in that province until liis 
death eight years later. He strictly enforced 
the law, reduced robbery and larceny, and 
introduced reforms in the Yellow River Con- 
servancy. He was exacting toward his , sub- 
ordinates and was currently reported as preju- 
diced against officials who held chu-jki or chin- 
shih degrees — neither of which he obtained. He 
was greatly favored by Emperor Shih-tsung for 
his achievements in Honan and, despite noany 
complaints lodged against him, was not removed. 
In the years 1725-26 he dismissed several officials 
under him — one a magistrate whom he imprisoned 
awaiting trial. It happened that these officials 
were all ckin-shih of the year 1709; and Li Fu 
t;.], likewise o, chin-shih of that year, accused 
Then of having murdered the imprisoned official. 
However, the latter was brought unharmed to 
Peking for trial, and Li fell into disgrace. Early 
in 1727 a censor submitted a memorial denounc- 
ing Tfien as cruel, corrupt and unjust, and the 
Emperor, sensing a conspiracy against Then, 
ordered the offending censor banished to Mon- 
golia (see under Hsieh Chi-shih). In August 
1727 the Emperor lauded T‘ien^s administration, 
denounced his accusers as liars, and raised him 
to the rank of governor-general of Honan — a 
post especially created for him. The memorials 
and documents which Then had written in the 
preceding three years were ordered to be pub- 
lished as models for other officials, under the 
title ■ FvrYil hmm-hua luy 4 
cMan, printed in 1727; and governors were 
admonished to follow his example in order to 
avoid mistakes. At the same time Then's 
family was permitted to enroll in the more 
distinguished Plain Yellow Banner. In 1728 
Then was made governor-general of Honan and 
Shantung with the designation Ho-tung tsung- 
tu This post was also given to his 

successor, Wang Shih-chlin (T. 

d. 1756), but was discontinued on January 3, 
1736. In 1730 Then reported that a flood in 
Honan had caused little damage, but in the 


following year he was reprimanded by the 
Emperor when it was disclosed that the damage 
was serious. However, he remained in the 
Emperor's favor until he died. The date of 
his death falls between December 24, 1732 and 
January 6, 1733, possibty December 31, 1732. 
He was given due posthumous honors and was 
canonized as Tuan-su S®. A special temple 
was built in his honor at Kaifeng, Honan. 

In the official collection of memorials of . the 
Yung-cheng period (see under , Yiii-chen), more 
examples were selected from- those submitted 
by Then than from any other official. It was 
alleged by some that Then relied upon a secre- 
tary, surnamed Wu 4K? composing memorials 
that would win ■ Imperial approval. Though 
Then did have a secretar^^ named Wu Ssil-tao 
he himself repeatedly asserted that 
the memorials were framed by himself. The 
truth of his assertion need hardly be questioned, 
for during his service of nearly forty years as 
an official, before he became governor, he is 
likely to have acquired ample skill in formulating 
such documents. But no sooner had Emperor 
Shih-tsung died, than a number of officials began 
to bring criticisms against Then's administration 
in Honan. In consequence Then, though dead, 
was branded as one of the most cruel officials 
of his day. Such accusations are probably un- 
founded, for, as governor of Honan, he seems 
only to have enforced the law, apprehended 
bandits, and curtailed the power of influential 
classes — landlords, literati and petty officials — 
who were not above evading taxes and profiting 
by shielding outlaws. These officials and in- 
fluential men were, moreover, writers of history 
and in a position to magnify the failings of one 
who, unlike them, had never taken a higher 
degree. 

Aside from Then Wen-ching, two other pro- 
vincial officials were highly favored by Emperor 
Shih-tsung, namely, O-er-t'ai fo. 2 ^,] and Li Wei 
(T. 3?.^, 1687?-1738, posthumous name 
^^). Unlike the first two, Li Wei was not a 
Bannerman. A native of Hsuchow, Kiangsii, 
he became a student in the Imperial Academy 
and purchased the rank of an assistant depart- 
ment director. In 1717 he was assigned to the 
Board of War and two yeafs later was promoted 
to be a department director in tlie Board of 
Revenue. His ability and courage were recog- 
nized by Emperor Shih-tsung who sent him to 
Yunnan, early in 1723, with the rank of salt 
intendant of that province. His real mission 
was to spy on, and report to the Emperor, the 
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activities of tlie governor-generalj Kao Chl-cho 
(see under Ts'ai Yti-jiing). In 1724 he became 
lieutenant-governor of Yunnan. A year later 
he was promoted to be governor of Chekiang, 
and in 1727 he was made governor-general of 
that province— -a post specially created for him. 
He executed the Emperor’s wishes so well that 
in , 1728 he was given the, -additional task of 
governing soiitheastern Kiaiigsii. In 1732 he 
was transferred to Chihli and served there until 
his death. 

Being a man of unusual height and strength, 
Li’s appearance was commanding, ■although ■ he 
had a pock-marked face. Unlike Then Wen- 
ching, he was hospitable to scholars and spon- 
sored their literary projects, but he was un- 
compromising toward corrupt officials and cruel 
landlords, irrespective of their status or political 
connections. He was, therefore, loved by the 
common people, but hated by many persons of 
influence. On occasion, however, he showed, 
evidences of vanity, and insensibility to the 
normal Oonfucian restraints. Although in his 
term at Hangchow he improved greatly the 
architecture and scenic beauties of West Lake, 
he saw nothing incongruous in having an image 
of himself placed in the main hall dedicated to 
the Spirit of the Lake, a divinity known also as 
the Spirit of Flowers. In a smaller structure to 
the rear of this image was placed a group of 
figures representing himself and his wives. 
When, some five decades later (in 1780), Emperor 
Kao-tsuiig visited Hangchow he ordered these 
figures removed and replaced by others more in 
harmony with the Spirit of the Lake. 


[l/3(K)/3a; l/300/9b; 2/13/37a; 3/162/31 a; 9/18/6b; 
Honm Pung-chik (1869) 54/60a; Yung-cMng chu- 
pH yu-'Chih; Tung-hua lu^ Yung-ch^ng 5:7, 6:5, 
10:11; OhHng-pai lei-ch‘m (see Mbl. .under Liu 
Lun), voL 11, mu-UaOf p. 6; Hsuchom fu-chih 
(1919) 57/lb.] . 

Fang Chao-yinq .. 

TING Jih-ch‘ang (T. 

1823-1882, official, was a native of Feng-shun, 
Kwangtung. When he was about twenty sm 
he became a hsiu4s‘ai^ and soon thereafter 
purchased the title of a student of the Imperial 
Academy. Wlien his talents as a writer became 
known, he was kept occupied as a secretary to 
local officials. In the meantime he purchased 
tfie rank of an expectant director of schools. 
For helping to subdue a band of local bandits, 
he was rewarded in 1854 with the rank of an 
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expectant magistrate. In 1856 he was appointed 
sub-director , of schools of the prefecture of 
Chhung-chou (Hainan Island), and three years 
later was made magistrate of Waii-an, ■ Kiangsi. 
In 1861, while he was serving as acting magistrate 
of Lu-iing, that city fell to the Taipiiig Eebels. 
Although he and his superiors recovered it, he 
was cashiered for his failure to hold it. He then, 
joined Tseng Kuo-fan’s [q. v.] staff in southern 
Anhwei; and for his service to Tseng his earlier 
rank was restored to him (1862). He was sent 
to Kwangtung on an errand concerning lihin 
(see under Kuo Simg-tao) and, while there, was 
asked to help in supervising the manufacture of 
firearms and ammunition. In 1863 he was 
repeated^ ordered b}^ Li . Hung-chang fe. 2^.] 
to return to Kiangsii to help make ammunition 
there. 

At this time Li Hung-chang had two armies, 
both trained by Westerners: the Ever Victorious 
Armjr under Gordon (see under Li Hung-chang) 
at Kffin-shan, and a smaller force under Macart- 
ney (see under Kuo Sung-tao) at Sungkiang 
(1863). Macartney started an arsenal which he 
and Li Hung-chang moved to Soochow (De- 
cember 1863) and then to Nanking (June 1865). 
Ting probably joined Li’s staff late in 1863 and 
began another smaller arsenal at Soochow. 
There was a third arsenal at Soochow, directed 
by Colonel Han Tien-chia At the 

same time Ting served on the Military Secretariat 
under Li Hung-chang. For his services, in a 
campaign by which Li recovered most of Kiangsu 
from the Taipings, Ting was rewarded with 
promotion to expectant prefect. In May 1864 
he helped Gordon to disband the Ever Victorious 
Army, but since Parkes (see under Yeh Ming- 
ch'en) and Hart (see under Chang Chih-tung) 
both opposed the disbandment, he and Gordon 
worked out a compromise plan to keep nine 
hundred of the four thousand men as a battalion 
under foreign officers, with quarters near Shang- 
hai. It was probably owing to his skill in this 
matter that Ting was appointed acting, and 
later full, Shanghai taotai (intendant of the 
Soochow, Sungkiang and T'ai-ts‘ang Circuit) 
to take charge of the customs and other matters 
relating to foreigners. Whereas Macartney’s 
arsenal remained at Nanking, those of Ting and 
Han were moved to Shanghai. In 1865 Ting 
caused the purchase of machinery from a foreign 
factory at Shanghai, and with this he founded 
the Kiangnan Arsenal 
which was located in 1867 on a site south of 
Shanghai. It progressed rapidly under the 
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direction of Ying Pao-shili WMW (T. Ting Jih-eh'ang was a celebrated collector of 

b. 1821, cM-jen of 1844), Feng Chiin-kuang rare books. During the Taiping Rebellion 

(T. #®, 1830-1878, chil-jen of 1853), many old families in Kiangsu suffered seriously 
and others. Attached to it were a language and could not retain their collections of books and 
school (luiang fang-yen kuan and antiques. Ting, as taotai of Shanghai and later 

a department for translating foreign books (Fan-i as governor of Kiangsu, was thus in a favorable 
kuan The translation department position to collect rare books and manuscripts 

published in the eighteen seventies and eighties which he entrusted to Mo Yu-chili fo. 2 ;.] to 
more than two hundred works, mostly on science, catalogue. In 1867-69, Mo made an annotated 
engineering, history, and international law— catalogue of the important items, entitled 
works which had a powerful influence in the mod- Ch'ih-chmg chai ts^mig-shu 

ernization of China. chi-yao^ 2 chum. Later Ting transferred his 

In September 1865 Ting Jih-ciffang was pro- library to his home in FMg-shun and compiled 
mo ted to be salt controller of the Liang-Huai a more complete catalogue, entitled ChHh-ching 
region, and earty in 1866 was named financial c/mf (^0), 4 cMati, with a supplement, 

commissioner of Kiangsu. Early in 1867 he A third catalogue of this collection was edited 
became governor of Kiangsu, owing liis rapid by Chiang Piao (see under Huang P^ei-lieh) 
promotions in part to the recommendations of Li and printed in 1895, under the title Feng-shun 
Hung-chang and Tseng Kuo-fan, and in part Tmg-skih (K) ChHk-cMng chai shu-mu. Ting 
to his fame as an expert on foreign affairs. Thus, is also credited with a collection of poems, 
in 1870, he was called to help Tseng settle the entitled Pai4an-shan-kuan 

case of the Tientsin Massacre (see under Chhmg- shih-cM^ 6 chuan^ and a collection of official 
hou). Late in that year, upon his return to papers as governor of Kiangsii, entitled 
Kiangsu, he retired to mourn the death of his FuAVuhung4Ujbf) chiXan. 
mother, and remained at his home in Feng-shun While sei//ing as taotai at Shanghai in 1864, 
for more than four years. In 1875 he went to Ting Jih-ch'ang founded there the Academy, 
Peking for an audience, and was ordered to Lung-m^n shu- 3 nian which flourished 

proceed to Tientsin to assist Li Hung-chang under the sponsorship of his successors until it 
conclude treaties with Japan and Peru. In was reorganized in 1904 as a normal school. Sev- 
September he was made director-general of the eral men of note served as directors of the Acad- 
Foochow Arsenal (see under Sh6n Pao-ch^n), emy, among them Sun Ch^iang-ming (see under 
but three months later was made concurrently Sun I-jang) and Wu Ta-ch^^ng [g. v.]. Of many 
governor of Fukien. In 1876, at his own request, able students in the Academy, three may be 
he was released from his duties in the Arsenal mentioned: Yuan Chiang [g. 2 j.]; Ytian Hsi-t^ao 
in order to devote his energy to provincial (T. i||^, 1866-1930), Vice-minister of 

matters. He paid special attention to the Education in 1915-19; and Hu Ch‘uan 
development of Formosa, but his plans for build- (H. 1841-1895), magistrate of T ai-tung, 

ing railroads and opening mines were not started, Formosa, in 1893-95. Dr. Hu Shih (see under 
owing to lack of funds. < When he tried to root Ts‘ui Shu), the son of the last-named, has been 
out corrupt practices in Fukien officialdom he since 1917 the prime sponsor of the Literary 
incurred the hatred of his subordinates who did Revolution” in China, and served Trom 1938 to 
all they could to make it diflicult for him. Con- 1942 as Ambassador to the United States. The 
sequently he retired in 1877 on the plea of illness, diary and other writings of Hu ChTiaii, incliid- 
]3iit during his retirement he was several times ing the note-books which he kept as a student 
called upon to settle cases in which foreigners in the Academy, are in existence, but have not 
were involved. He submitted a number of been published, 
memorials advising the government on foreign — 

affairs, and in 1879 was given the title of governor- [1/454/la; CUn-chih JH-wu chih (see 

general to take charge of the defenses of the under W4ng Tffing-ho), p. 213; Li Hung-chang 
south China coast and of foreign affairs. He was [g. v.\, Li Wtn-chung hung Uou4zm ' 6/49a, 
also highly praised for his efforts in soliciting 6/52a, 7/17a, Shanghai hsien hsu-chih 

contributions for the relief of famine in Shansi. (1918) 13/3a; Kuo4i Chung-Blmn ia-hsueh w$n- 
Upon his death, however, the Court accorded shik-hsueh yen-chiu-so yueh-¥an (National Sun 
him only the usual posthumous honors. Yatsen University Monthly of the Institute of 
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History and Language)^ vol, 2, no. 5 (1934) pp, 
115-128 for extensive biog. of Ting.],, 

Fang Chao-ying 

TING K\iei-ch^u TM^ (T. d. Mar. 3, 

1647, Ming general, was a native of Yung- 
cli'eng, Honan. He passed the chin-shih ex- 
amination in 1616. After several promotions he 
was appointed (1631) governor, stationed at 
Pao ting, and three years later (1634) was made 
junior vice-president of the Board of War. 
When Fu Tsung-limg,#^il (T. 

d. Oct. 23, 1641, chm-shih of 1610) was 
dismissed as governor-general of Chi-Liao and 
Pao ting wmum, Ting K‘uei-ch'u was put in 
his place. Accused of failure to resist the 
Manchu invasion in 1636, Ting was exiled, but 
was allowed to return in 1638 after contributing 
a substantial sum of money to the government. 
After the fall of Peking (June 1644) he was 
appointed (September 7) governor-general of 
Honan and Hu-kuang by the New Court of the 
Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung), but was 
transferred two months later (November 17) 
to the governor-generalship of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. During the reign of the Prince of 
T^ang (see under Chu Yii-chien) in Fukien 
(1645-46), he was ordered to serve in the same 
capacity, as governor-general of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, to assist the military campaign; and 
was granted the title, Earl Phng-yiieh (W#), 
for having arrested the pretender, Chu Heng- 
chia (see under Ch'ii Shih-ssh). On October 
6, 1646 the Prince of T^ang was captured by the 
Manchu troops, and Ting, together with Ch^ii 
Shih-ssti [q. v], welcomed Chu Yu-lang [g. z?.] 
to Chao-chdng, Kwangtung — the latter assuming 
the title, ^'administrator of the realm’’ 
(November 20, 1646). Thereupon Ting was 
made concurrently Grand Secretary of the Timg- 
ko and president of the Board of Military 
Affairs imt). In order to retain his control 
in the government he maintained close relations 
with the influential eunuch, Wang K'un 3E# 
(later known as Wang Chao-chi but 

paid little attention to military preparations. 
On January 20, 1647, the Ch'ing forces under 
Li Ch'eng-tung [g. z’.] took Canton, and Chu 
Yu-lang fled westward to Wu-chou, Kwangsi. 
Instead of escorting Chu Yu-lang, Ting, with 
forty ship-loads of war supplies and treasure, 
proceeded (February 20) to Ts'en-hsi, Kwangsi, 
where he secretly arranged terms of surrender to 
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Li Ch'eng-tung. The latter, under the pretence 
of friendship, invited Ting to a banquet, and 

put him to death. 

A nephew, Ting Ch'i-chlin “TWW (T. 
chm-shih of 1619), was president of the Board of 
War (1641) and in charge of the military affairs 
of six provinces, but was soon dismissed on 
grounds of incompetence. The Prince of Fu 
appointed him in 1644 president of the Board of 
War, but after the fall of Nanking (June 8, 
1645) he retired to his native place. 


IM.l/260/18a; M.2/365/27a; M.59/63/7a; Wang Fu- 
chib [g. V,], Yung~li shih4u 3/la; Ming-chi nan 
Itieh (see bibl. under Ma Shih-ying) 12/3b, 4b, 6b. 1 

Tomoo Ntjmata 
J. C. Yang- 

TING Pao-chen TWH (T. fl^), June 8, 
1820-1886, May 24, official, was a native of 
Niu-ch'ang ^lic, a village in the department 
P'ing-yiian-chou, in Kweichow. His grand- 
father was a magistrate in Szechwan and his 
father was a sub-director of schools. Becoming 
a chin-shih in 1853, Ting Pao-chen was selected 
a bachelor of the Haniin Academy. Late in 
the same year, when he was home on leave, his 
mother died, and ensuing events made it neces- 
sary for him to stay in Kweichow much longer 
than he had first expected. In 1854 a band of 
outlaws under Yang Lung-hsi rose in 

arms in northern Kweichow and the rebellion 
spread westward. Ting used his private funds 
to train a contingent of local volunteers to defend 
his native place, and in 1855 led eight hundred 
men eastward to fight the bandits. He defeated 
them in several engagements and captured a few 
ringleaders. For this exploit he was given the 
title of a fifth grade official and the decoration 
of the peacock feather. In the meantime a 
rebellion of Miao tribesmen of eastern Kweichow, 
which had begun in 1855, was spreading. Early 
in 1856 the governor of Kweichow memorialized 
that Ting was needed in that province, with the 
result tliat by special edict he was granted the 
rank of a compiler in the Haniin Academy and 
was excused from having to appear in Peking 
to take the regular examination at the Academy. 
With his volunteers he helped to defend the 
capital city of Kweichow and was several times 
sent to nearby cities to drive away attacking 
bandits or Miao rebels. In this way he fought 
for four years during which he was made an 
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expectant prefect. In 1860 he was appointed eunuchs to spy on officials and to help her to 
prefect, of Yochow, Huiiaii, and in consequence- maintain order in the palaces. Her first faYorite 
the voknteers under him were disbanded. He- .was An Te-hai whom she sent in 1869 to supervise 

left Kweiyang in 1861 and the task of suppressing the weaving of certain patterns of imperial 

the Miao rebellion fell to the local officials who' fabrics at Nanking. This assignment was a 

did not .complete the . work until twelve years serious departure from, the regulations governing 

later (see TsTm Yti-ying). . ■ . eunuchs, and if allowed to become a precedent 

After serving for about half a year at Yochow, might easily have led to euiiiicli ascendancy and 

Ting Pao-chen ■ was (in 1862) transferred ■ to all the ■ accompanying ills. An TMiai and his' 

Changsha where he suppressed a riot among a party passed through Tie,ntsiii and sailed south 

detachment of troops passing through the city, on the Grand Canal in several boats, flying 

Late in 1862 he was promoted to be provincial imperial insignia' and baiiiiers. ' So encouraged 

judge of Shensi, but before he could leave was he by the respect . which the over-awed 

Changsha he was asked to assume the same post officials of Chihli had shown him that he engaged 

ill Shantung. At 'this time Prince Seiig-ko-iin- women to play music on the boats and demanded 

clihn [q. V.] was fighting the Nieii bandits in the services and bribes from local magistrates. As 
Shantung area, but found that his northern he was passing through Shantung ,his activities 

volunteers lacked discipline. Ting was. therefore were reported to Peking by Ting who announced 

ordered to bring with' him one or two hundred also that he was ordering the arrest of the 
Himanese who had served in the army or had offender. On September 7, 1869, An was 

had experience in training soldiers.' With this' arrested in Tki-aii. In the meantime Ting 

force Ting proceeded hurriedly to Shantung and received a decree ordering his execution, and 

began to look after judicial affairs and the train- this was carried out on September 12. Other 

ing of volunteers. In 1864 he was made financial members of An’s party were either executed or 

commissioner of Shantung, but in 1865 , after banished. According to some sources, Ting was 
Seng-ko-iin-chfin was killed in action, Ting was secretly told by Prince Kung (see under I-hsin) 
one of the officials who were reprimanded for to arrest and execute An. Others attribute the 

failure to prevent a disaster of this magnitude- in decision to Empress Hsiao-chen (see under 

their territory. Nevertheless he retained his Hsiao-chfin). It is possible, on the other hand, 
post and, in co-operation with the governor, that both the Prince and Empress Hsiao-ch^n 
Yen Ching-ming (T. posthumous were dismayed at tlie trust which Empress 

name 1817 - 1892 ), fought the roving Hsiao-ch‘in placed in euniiclis and forced her to 

bandits and looked after the building of dikes consent to the execution. At any rate this 
along the flooded waterways. - dramatic episode served as a warning both to ,the 

In 1867 Ting was made governor of Shantung, eunuchs and to Empress Hsiao-ch'in, and for a 
a post he held until 1876 . During these years number of years limited the activity of eunuch 
he worked ceaselessly to rehabilitate the war- functionaries inside the Palaces. The incident 
torn districts, to prevent floods, to strengthen marked also, perhaps, the beginning of the cleav- 
the local militia, to introduce modern industries, age between the two dowager empresses. How- 
and to construct coastal defenses. He witnessed ever that may be, it is significant that Empress 
the dispersal of the Nien bandits in 1868 and Hsiao-chfin never took reprisal on Ting, 
was rewarded for his part by being given the From 1873 to 1874 Ting Pao-chen obtained 
title of Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent, leave to repair his home and his ancestral tombs 
Also he was several times commended for his in Kweichow which had been destroyed by the 
efforts to improve the Grand Canal which had Miao rebels. Thereafter he served another two 
gotten into disorder after the Yellow River years in Shantung, and them was promoted to be 
changed its course in 1855 . governor-general of Szechwan where lie served 

But the most impressive achievement of Ting for about ten years, until his death. In Sze- 
in Shantung was his part in the dramatic capture chwan he repaired dikes to adjust certain water- 
and execution of the eunuch, An TMiai ^mm ways for irrigation, established a modern arsenal, 
( 1844 - 1869 ), favorite of the Empress Dowager, and worked hard to fill the granaries during years 
Hsiao-chfln [g. v,]. Except for a brief time in the of ample harvest. He abolished some surtaxes 
Shun-chih period, eunuchs were never given which had gone more often into the pockets of the 
mich power — until the eighteen-sixties. Empress collectors than to the treasury. Similarly he 
Hsiao-chfin, as one of the regents, relied on effected many sweeping reforms in the financial 
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administration of the province. Especially 
notable was his reform of the salt administration 
which accounted for more than half of the revenue 
of the provincial government. ' ■ The salt pro- 
duced in Szechwan was sold not only locally 
but also in Kweichow and parts of Yunnan and 
Hupeh. Every year merchants with hereditary, 
rights ill the salt monopoly paid the government 
a fixed price for salt and for the right to sell it in 
specified areas. But they had to transport the 
salt to those areas and pay' exliorbitant bribes 
to officials en rotde^ so that tlie retail price often 
rose to ten times that paid to the government. 
During the years of unrest in Kweichow and 
elsewhere, transport ' was interrupted and mer- 
chants became bankrupt through the purchase 
of salt which they could not sell. In general, 
Ting’s plan was for the government itself to 
transport the salt to the markets and permit the 
salt merchants to retail it there. In this way 
the price to the consumer would be lowered, the 
quantity sold and the revenue to the government 
would be increased, and hard-pressed merchants 
would be benefited. The plan was approved in 
Peking in 1877, and Ting appointed T‘ang 
Ciiiung [g. a;.] to head the bureau for the transport 
of salt to Kweichow. The plan was successfully 
carried out, but many officials who had profited 
by the old corrupt salt administration used all 
the influence they could muster to have Ting 
removed from his post. Accusations wejre 
hurled at Mm, and every reform he introduced 
was severely criticized. Mistakes in his ad- 
ministration were duly exaggerated and brought 
to the attention of the throne. Though several 
times reprimanded or lowered in rank, he was 
nevertheless permitted to continue in office and 
was encouraged by edicts to proceed with his 
reforms of the salt administration. 

Reports on the salt administration of T^ang 
Chiiing for the years 1877 and 1878 were printed 
in 1881 under the title, 

Ss^-ch‘uan huan-ym yen an lei-pien^ 27+1 
chiian. Reports for the years 1879-81 were 
printed later under the title, Ssu-ch^mn kmn-yiln 
yen an hm-pien (S^), 15 chiian. Those for 
the year 1882 bear the same title, and comprise 
4 chuan. In the meantime Ting authorized the 
compilation of a record of the salt administration 
in Szechwan. This work, entitled SsU-ch^uari 
yen-fa chih ( 40 chuan, was completed 

in 1882 and was printed shortly after. It con- 
tains illustrations showing the process of mining 
and manufacturing salt from wells, the machinery 
used, and the methods of transportation. 
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In 1884 Ting Pao-ch^n’s prot<§g6, ■ T%iig 
Chiung,. was arrested in connection with' the 
controversy with Prance over Armam. Ting 
pleaded for Twang’s release and for this was 
punished by being degraded, but lie was allowed 
to retain his post. In 1885 he, was stricken with 
paralysis, but despite repeated requests, was 
not allowed to retire. Early in 1886 he was 
granted three months’ sick leave. Shortly 
after resuming his duties, he died. In his last 
memorial to the throne he requested the Emperor 
to pay attention to the army and navy and to 
remember that peace treaties, with ■ Western 
powers were not to be trusted. , He was canonized 
as Wen-ch^eiig and was celebrated in the 
Temple of Eminent Statesmen in Peking and 
also in special temples erected to liis memory in 
Shantung, Kweichow, and Szechwan. 

During some thirty years of public service, 
Ting Pao-chen worked hard to reform the corrupt 
administrations of Shantung and Szechwan. 
He was highly respected by his colleagues, and 
by the Court, as upright, self-denying, and public- 
spirited. Sometimes he was accused of being 
quick-tempered and harsh, but this treatment 
probably applied only to the inefficient. He was 
faithful and considerate of his friends, and by his 
help many able men, such as Hsiieh Fu-ch^eng, 
Chang Yin-huan [qq. ?;.] and T'ang Chiung, rose 
to positions of great influence. A collection of 
his memorials, entitled Ting W6n-ch‘Sng kung 
tsovnkao ), 26 chuan, was printed in 

1893; and a few of his poems and short articles in 
prose w’^ere printed in 1894, under the title Ting 
Wen^ch^eng kung irkao or 

Shih-tvu-fu chai sMh wen ts*un. Both the 
memorials and the literary collection were edited 
and printed by his brother’s son-in-law, Ch^4n 
Kffiei-lung (T. b. 1857). Ch^4n 

was a chiur-shih of 1886 who served as governor- 
general of Hunan and Hupeh (1908-09) and of 
Chihli (1909-11), and since the fall of the Chfing 
dynasty has lived in Shanghai. 


[1/453/la; 2/54/15a; 5/28/16b; PHng-ting Kmi- 
chou Miao-fei chi-liieh (see under I-hsin); T^'ang 
CMung [g. «>.], Ting Win-ch'ing kung nien-p'u; 
W^n-hsien ts‘ung-pien (see bibl. under Li Fu), 
nos. 19, 20j in Kuo-win ch&u-pao 

(see bibl. under Lin F^ng-hsiang), voL 12, no. 41 
(Oct. 21, 1935); Bsien T^ung Kweichow chun-shih 
shih (see bibl. under T*ang CMung). | 

Fano Chao-ying 
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TING Ping TM (T. !&#). Aug. 

15, 1832-1899, Apr. 18, bibliophile, publisher 
and philanthropist, was a native of Gh'ien-t'ang 
(Hangchow). An ancestor of the Ting family, 
named Ting K^ai TMj accumulated a collection 
of books comprising 8,000 chuan. Ting Ping’s 
grandfather,. Ting Kuo-tien (T. 

built in memory of Ting K^i’s collection a 
library called Pa-chden-chuan lou 
Ting Ping’s father, Ting Ying X^ (T. 
d. 1855), was also a bibliophile who in the course 
of wide travels over China added many more 
volumes to the family library. But this collec- 
tion was destroyed in 1861 when the Taipings 
besieged Hangchow. Thereupon Ting Ping and 
his elder brother, Ting Shen X ^ (T, d. 

1887), began another collection which grew to 
larger proportions and became better known than 
the earlier one. 

At the age of twenty-two (1854) Ting Ping 
became a licentiate of the first class but failed to 
obtain a higher degree. When the Taiping 
forces laid siege to Hangchow, early in 1860, the 
Ting brothers assisted in the defense of the city. 
After the fall of the city (March 19) they retired 
to Sungkiang and then to Chdng-p^u^ — both in 
Kiangsu. Although Hangchow was recovered 
by the government forces (March 24) it again fell 
to the Taipings late in the following year (1861, 
see under Tso Tsung-t^ang). Early in 1862 
Ting Ping went to Liu-hsia-ch^n, a town located 
several miles northwest of Hangchow. While 
making certain purchases he noticed that the 
articles were wrapped in paper that had been 
taken from a set of the SsiX-¥u ck^uan-shu (see 
under Ghi Yiin). He rightly concluded that the 
W4n Lan Ko (which housed in Hangchow a 
duplicate set of the Ssu-k‘u) must either have 
been destroyed or in part dispersed. With great 
difficulty he and his brother rescued many vol- 
umes of the set and stored them in a safe place. 
After moving to Hsiao-shan, to Shaohsing, 
and then to Ningpo (all in Chekiang), they 
finally went to Shanghai in the summer of 1862, 
temporarily settling their families there in 1863. 
While in Shanghai Ting Ping persuaded a book- 
dealer by the name of Chou Hui-hsi to 

go to Hangchow to save what remnants he could 
from the W^n Lan Ko. The dealer gained en- 
trance to the city (then in the hands of the 
Taipings) and, on the pretense of collecting paper 
with characters on it to save it from being put to 
base uses (a pious custom, known in Chinese as 
he brought back to Ting some two 
hundred bundles of which about ten per cent 
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were in the form of bound volumes. Later Ting 
had a painting made of this rescue of books from 
the ch^ua7i-‘Slm which he entitled 

Shu-¥u pao4¥an t‘u. With reference to 
the same event he took as his sobriquet, or Aao, 
the words ‘^Shu-kffi pao-ts^an sh^ng” (^). 

■ The Ting family returned to Hangchow in 
1864, after Tso Tsung-tAng [g. z;.] had recovered 
that city. Throughout their lives the members 
of the family were active in local rehabilitation 
and in philanthropic service. The scattered 
remnants from the W^m Lan Ko, which they had 
gathered, were placed in the prefecturai school 
(0^). During the years 1866“71, the two 
brothers searched for aiid bought some three 
hundred more items of the 8sii-¥u collection, 
bringing the total to some 9,060 volumes (;i|*). 
Although the building known as the Wen Lan Ko 
was not completely destroyed, it was badly dam- 
aged and in no condition to house books. When 
ran Chung-Hn (T. M H. 

chm-shih of 1856, d. 1905) became governor of 
Chekiang in 1879, plans for restoring it were 
discussed and construction began in 1880 with 
Ting Ping as one of the two superintendents. 
The work was completed in 1881 and the volumes 
that had been recovered were deposited in it. 
Since a large percentage of the original Ssii,-¥u 
collection was still missing, Ting Ping began in 
1882 to assemble more by purchase and by bor- 
rowing, with a view to transcription. These 
labors continued until 1889 and during that time 
891 incomplete works were assembled and 2,174 
works were copied. These, together with the 331 
original works that were not molested, comprised 
34,769 volumes 

In the years 1888-89 Ting Ping built at Hang- 
chow a library for himself, consisting of a series 
of three two-storey buildings. In the front 
structure he deposited some five thousand works 
whose titles appear in the Ssu-¥u Catalogue 
(see under Chi Yiin), together with a set of the 
Ku-chm t^u-shu chi-cNeng (see under Ch^M 
Meng-lei), and a set of tliG Ch%an 
(see under Tung Kao). The first floor of this 
building he named Chia-hui fang a^id 

the second he named in memory of the earlier 
ancestral library, Pa-ch‘ien-chuan lou. The 
name Chia-hui t^ang he derived from a phrase, 
''Chia-hui shih-lin” "benefiting the 

scholastic world”), which appeared in the im- 
perial edict issued to the Ting brothers in 1881 
in praise of their efforts to restore the Wen Lan 
Ko. The building erected to the rear of this 
one bore on the lower floor a tablet reading, 
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“Ch‘i-shu man-chia” mmm and on the 

upper floor one reading ^‘Hou (^) pa-chflen- 
chiian lou^'. This building housed some eight 
thousand works which are not given notice in the 
SsU-¥u Catalogue. On the west side of the 
building a smaller one was erected to house rare 
editions, consisting of some two hundred Sung 
and Yuan printed books and some two thousand 
manuscripts and other rare items. The lower 
floor of this smaller structure was named '‘Shan- 
pen-sbu shih” ' and the upper floor 

^ ‘Hsiao (4^) pa-chflen-chtian lou”. 

In 1896 Ting Ping began to work on a descrip- 
tive catalogue of his Tare items, entitled Bhan-pen 
shu-shih ts^ang-shu cMh which was 

completed in 1899 in 40 chilan and was first 
printed in 1901. Ten years after his decease 
financial difficulties made it necessary to transfer 
the library to the Kiangsu provincial government 
at Nanking. It thus became the most valuable 
part of the Chiang-nan t‘u-shu-kuan 

the name of which was later changed to 
Kiangsu sheng-li ti-i — ‘) t‘ii-shu- 

kuan, and finally to Kuo-hsueh 
t‘u-shu-kuan, or Kuo-hsueh Library. The trans- 
fer took place in 1909 when Tuan-fang [q, ?;.] was 
governor-general of Liang-Eaang. Miao Chffian- 
sun (see under Chang Chih-tung) was the chief 
agent in the transfer and also the first librarian 
in the new quarters. In recognition of the 
services of Tuan-fang and Miao, one of the 
buildings of the Kuo-hsiieh Library was named 
T'ao-f^mg lou — being composed of parts 

of the two hao, T‘ao-chai 1%^ and I-ffing 
of Tuan-fang and Miao respectively. In 1923 
the catalogue of the Ting library, entitled Pcb- 
ch^icn-chilan lou shu-^mu, was printed in 20 chilan. 

Ting Ping was one of the most prolific pub- 
lishers of his day, having printed during the 
years 1854-99 some 250 items, most of them 
incorporated in collectanea. He was particu- 
larly interested in printing works by authoi's of, 
or dealing with, his native place, Hangchow; and 
of such works the collectanea, 

Wu4in chang-ku tB^ung-pien, comprising 187 
items printed in 26 series, is a good example. 
JMost of these items were printed during the 
5 ^ears 1854 to 1898, a few being added as late as 
1900, In this category belong also the following: 
Wu~lin wang-cM i-chu 
Hsi-hu chi-lan; II si-ling tz^U-ts^ui; 

Hsi-lcng wu pu-i i-chu He also 

printed the Tang-kuei 

ts‘ao-Vang i-hsueh ts^ung-shu (1878) comprising 
ten medical works; the Tang-kuei ,ts^ao-t‘ang 
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ts‘ung-shu; and the Pa-cMien^chuan lou Is^ung-to 
(^J) which includes the literary works, 
mm Ts^ui-lo ko i-kao (printed in 1854), of Ms 
second 'Wife, Ling Chili-ytian (T. 

1831-1852). The Wu-lin chang-ku is^ung-pien 
includes, among others, seven short items by 
Ting Ping; one work on private libraries in the 
Hangchow area, WvAin ts^ang-shu lu 
5 chiian (printed in 1900), from the pen of his 
elder brother, Ting Sh^n; and five short works 
by a younger brother, Ting Wu (T. 
1852-1880). 

A son of Ting Ping, named Ting Li-chung 
Till* (T. Si-t, chu-jen of 1891); and a son of 
Ting Shen, named Ting Li-ch‘eng (T. 

chu-jen of 1875), were both bibliophiles. 

[5/81/la; Ting Sung- 

sMng hsien-shing pai-nien chi-nien chi (1932, with 
portraits and photographs); Hangchow fu-chih 
(1922) 143/22b, 23b; Yeh Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, Ts^ang- 
shu chi-shih shih, (see under P‘an Tsu-yin) 7/4; 
Win-lan hsueh-pao (see under Sun I-jang) vol. 2, 
nos. 3 and 4.] 

Tu Lien-chIj 

TING Yen (T. $6^, H. ^||J), 

1794-1875, scholar, was a native of Shan-yang 
(Huai-an), Kiangsu. He was a brilliant stu- 
dent in the Li-ch6ng ^jE Academy of his 
district and was highly praised by Juan Yuan 
[q, v] in 1813 when, as director of grain transport, 
Juan sponsored that Academy. In 1821 Ting 
became b, chii-jin but, despite repeated attempts, 
failed in the examinations for the chm-shih 
degree. He declined offers of minor official 
appointments, preferring to stay at home. In 
1842, when the British fleet entered the Yangtze 
River and took Chinkiang, Ting led the local 
civilian corps in defense of his native city, Shan- 
yang. He also had charge of the repair of the 
city walls — task not completed until 1845. In 
1843 he was rewarded, for various services, with 
the title of a secretary of the Grand Secretariat. 
Ten years later he again headed the local civilian 
corps, this time to defend the city against the 
Taiping rebels (see under Hung Hsiu-chhian). 
Accused, however, in 1853 of certain errors in 
organizing the militia, he was imprisoned in 
Yangchow. Later he was sentenced to banish- 
ment, but in 1855 paid a ransom and was released. 
His fame as a scholar spread and thereafter he 
directed several Academies in his own and 
neighboring districts. In 1860 he was again 
called to attend to military affairs when the Nien 
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rebels (see under Seiig-ko-liii-ch^in) attacked 
Shaii-yaiig. He joined the magistrate in success-' 
fully defending the city. In 1861 he was for- 
mally appointed, by imperial decree, to the com- 
mission for training the civilian corps of Northern 
Kiangsii and, for his efforts in defending the city 
of Slian-3mng, was given the title, of an official of 
the third rank with the decoration of a peacock 
feather. Later he was raised to the second rank. 

Ting Yen was public spirited, being active in 
raising funds and in contributing his own time 
and fortune to famine relief, dredging of water- 
ways, repairing public buildings, and other 
public works. He advocated issue of paper 
money— a subject he liked to discuss — ^and was 
greatly in favor of the strict prohibition of 
opium. In his last days he and Ho Shao-chi 
[q. y.] served as chief compilers of the Skan-yang 
hden-chih of 1873. In 1872 he was feted in 
celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of his 
becoming a Imu4s^ai, He has some fifty titles 
of scholarly works to his credit, of which 23 were 
brought together under the title 
I<hih chai ishmg-shuj printed in 1862, About 
half of the rest were printed in various tdung-diu, 
or separately. In a study of the Classic of 
History^ which he entitled Shang-shu 

yil-lun^ he adduced additional proofs for the 
views of Hui Tung [q. and others that the 
so-called ^ ^ancient text” of the Classic of History 
(see under Yen Jo-chii) was written by Wang Su 
(T. *5^^, 195-256 A.D.). Concerning the 
Yii-hung^ or geographical section in that History, 
he collected a number of commentaries which he 
edited under the title Yu-hung chi- 

shih, 3 chiian. On the study of the Odes and the 
three Classics of Rites he produced eight works, 
of which seven were printed in 1852 by Yang 
I4s^ng [q. z;.] under the collective title 

Liu-i-t^ang Shih Li cHi-pien^ but these 
were later incorporated in the 1-chih chai tdung- 
sku. He found fault with the commentary to the 
Tso-chuan by Tu Yti (T. xM, 222-284 
A.D.) in a work which he entitled 
Tso-chuan Tu-chieh chi-ching, 8 chuan. Tinges 
poems and short writings in prose, entitled 1-chih 
chai shihrwen chi ), 16 chiian, were 

never printed, A manuscript copy was bought 
by Lo Chen-^m (see under Chao Chih-chfien) 
who, judging it unworthy to be printed as a 
whole, selected a few examples containing bio- 
graphical information, and printed them in the 
EsuehrVang tdung-¥o (1915) under 
the title l-chih chai wkt-c¥ao and I-chih 

chai han-chiu shih 


Two, of Ting Yen's sons became chin-shik: 
the eldest, Ting Shou-ch'aiig (T. 

H. mM.). in 1847; and the second, Ting Shoii- 
€h'i T-W (T. #01), in 1859. ' Both were 
writers and officials. 


[l/488/22b; 2/69/44b; 5/74/llb; Kiangsu, Hum- 
an fu-chih (lSi4:) 29/72b; Liu W^n-cM [q. 'z?.], 
ChHng-hsi shu-wu chi 10/5b; Shih- 

Ting chi-shih in I-chih chai ts‘ung-shu; Shan-yang 
hsien-chih (1921) lO/la.J 

Eduard Erkes 

TO -er-kun. See under Dorgoii, 

TO-to. See under Dodo. 

TSAI-ch'tian (T. d. Nov. 6, 

1854, the fifth Prince Ting "’a® 

great-great-grandson of Emperor Kao-tsimg. 
His great-grandfather, Yung-huang (1728- 
1750), the eldest son of Kao-tsung, was posthu- 
mously made a prince of the first degree with the 
designation Ting (^^5), and was canonized 
as An Yung-huang had two sons, Mien-te 
(d. 1786) and Mien-6n (d. 1822). 

At first Mien-te inherited the rank of Prince Ting 
but was deprived of it in 1776 for carrying on 
illegal relationships with certain officials. Tiie 
rank then passed to Mien-en who was cano,nized 
as Kung In 1822 the latter’s son, I-shao 
(1776-1836), inherited the rank as the 
fourth Prince Ting, and was canonized as Tuan 
m. Wlien I-shao died the rank passed on to his 
eldest son, Tsai-ch^tian. 

Tsai-chffian was educated in the palace school 
for princes, and in 1808 began to study under 
T^ang Chin-chao [q, t».]. In 1816, presumably 
after an examination held for Imperial Clansmen, 
he was appointed a nobleman of the tenth rank. 
Later he was successively raised to a nobleman 
of the ninth rank (1823), to a prince of the eighth 
degree (1831), and finally to a prince of the sixth 
degree (1835), In the meantime he served as 
an adjutant and as president of the Board of 
Ceremonies (December 1834-35) and of the 
Board of Works (August 1835-36). He also 
held several concurrent posts, including that of 
general commandant of the Light Division 
stationed at Hsiang-shan, west of Peking. When 
his father died, late in December 1836, Tsai- 
ch^iian was relieved from service as president of 
the Board of Works. As heir to the family estate, 
he became the fifth Prince Ting, inheriting a 
princedom of the second degree. In the last 
decade of Emperor Hstian-tsung’s reign Tsai- 
ch^uan held the post of presiding controller of 
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the Imperial Clan Court. Emperor Wen-tsxing 
who succeeded to the throne in 1850 was friendly 
to him,^ and listened to his suggestions. 

Tsai-chhian used his influence to intimidate 
courtiers s some of whom rallied to his side as 
disciples'^ Ill August 1852 a censor, 

Ytiaii Chia-san [q. r.j, brought against him a 
charge of usurping power; he was accused, as 
cooiniandant of the Peking. Gendarmerie, of 
irregularity in the conduct of civil cases. His 
encouragement of “'disciples'' was also brought 
to the attention of the Emperor and, on investi- 
gation, it was discovered that many high officials 
had close relations with him. He was punished 
by being fined two years’ stipend and by dismis- 
sal from his posts. But he continued in the 
Emperor’s favor, and in a few months was again 
made commandant of the Gendarmerie. 

When Tsai-ch/'iian was ill in 1854, he adopted 
as his heir P^ii-hsii (d. 1907, posthumous 

name Shen a great-grandson of Mien-te. 
In November 1854 he died and was canonized 
as Min His princedom was posthumously 
raised to the first degree. Thus Phi-hsii in- 
herited a pricedom of the second degree. A son 
of Phi-hsii, named Yii-lang (H. 

who inherited in 1907 a princedom of the third 
degree, ivas a Grand Councilor (1910-11). 

Tsai-chffian left a collection of verse, entitled 
Hsing-yu-heng t^ang ch^w-chi, 2 
chilariy printed in 1848. A collection of poems 
by Yii-lang is entitled Yu’-chHh'- 

sheng ckhirkao. 


[ChHng Huang -shih ssU-p^u (see under Fu-lung- 
an); 2/227 /la; Wan-chHng-i shih-hui (see bibl. 
under Huang Tfi-fang) 8/16a; 

Tao, HsieUj T^ung, Kuang, Ssil-ch^ao shih- 
skih {chia-chi, shou^ p. 20); Ytian Chia-san [g. v.], 
Tuan-min hung chi, 2/la-12b,] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TSAI-chhm , Apr. 27, 1856-1875, Jan. 12, 
the eighth Emperor of the Ch'ing Dynasty, who 
ruled under the reign-title, Tffing-chih |bI (1862- 
75), was the only son of Emperor Wen-tsung (see 
under I-chu). His mother, Empress Hsiao-chfin 
[g. was a concubine at the time of his birth, 
l)ut later ruled China for nearly half a century as 
Empress Dowager. Tsai-chffin was born in the 
Summer Palace, Yuan-ming Yiian. In Septem- 
ber 1860 when the British and French allied 
forces approached Peking and Emperor W^n- 
tsiing and his Court fled to Jehol (see under 
I-hsin), Tsai-ch^un, then a small child, accom- 


panied his mother on the journey. On August 
21, 1861, the day before the death of his father, 
he was proclaimed Heir Apparent. His mother 
and Empress Hsiao-cheii (see under Hsiao-chfin), 
the wife of Emperor^ Wen-tsung, were strongly 
opposed to the regents appointed by the de- 
ceased Emperor. Assisted by two of the 
Emperor's brothers (I-hsin and I-huan, qq, . v) the 
two Dowager Empresses took Tsai-eh‘un safely 
to Peking and there rid themselves of the regents 
(see under Su-shun). 

. On November 11, 1861 Tsai-chhin, then six 
sui, ascended the throne, but for some twelve 
3"ears thereafter the two Empresses and I-hsin 
ruled in his stead, : The regents had earlier chosen 
the characters, Ch‘i~hsiarig , as his reign- 
title but on the day he ascended the throne, by 
decree of the Dowager Empresses, -the reign-title 
was altered to T‘ung-chili. From 1861 onward 
the Emperor studied under special tutors — Li 
Hung-tsao, Ch6. Chlin-tsao, Weng T‘ung-ho, 
Wo-jen [qq. v,] and Hsii T‘ung (see under Jung- 
lu). These tutors held the title of Hung-te tien 
hsing-tsou (see under Weng T'ung-ho) after the 
name of the hall, Hung-te tien, where the 
Emperor pursued his studies. 

While Tsai-Gh‘un was thus studying, China was 
undergoing momentous changes. The Taiping 
Rebellion which had devastated half of the 
empire after 1850 was finally put down in 1864 
(see under Ts^ng Kuo-fan). The roving bandits 
of the north were exterminated in 1868 (see 
under Liu Ming-chffian). The Mohammedan 
rebellion in Yunnan and the Miao uprising in 
Kweichow were suppressed in 1873 (see under 
Ts‘en Yli-ying). Thus internally the empire 
was put in order and the chaos of the previous 
reign was ended. The foreign policy of this 
period was one of appeasement. The war of 
i860, which opened Peking to foreign representa- 
tives, made I-hsin and most of the officials realize 
the military might of foreign nations. The 
Tsungli Yamen (see under I-hsin) was estab- 
lished to take charge of foreign affaim. I-hsin 
was made minister of highest rank to deal with 
foreign envoys. The government reluctantly 
took steps to understand the West, as is shown 
by the establishment of the Tffing-w^n Kuan 
(see under Tung Hsiin) for the study of languages; 
by the dispatch of the Burlingame Mission (1867, 
see under Tung Hstin); and by the sending of 
students to study in America (1872, see under 
Jung Hung), 

It was under these circumstances of prosperity 
that Tsai-ch%n, on ^February 23, 1873, took 
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control of the government for the regency of the 
Dowager Empresses. On Sunday, June 29, he 
had his first audience with foreign ministers in 
the hall, Tzii-kuang-ko (see under Chao-hui), at 
which representatives of six countries were 
present. The Japanese Ambassador, Soejima 
Taneomi (H. 1828-1905), was 

first received because of his higher rank. The 
other ministers—Ylangaly of Russia, Low of the 
United States, Wade of England, De Geofroy 
of France, and Ferguson of the Netherlands, 
were all received together. This was the first 
audience at which the performance of the cere- 
mony of kotow was not required of a foreign 
envoy, and signified a radical change from the 
position taken some six decades earlier when the 
Amherst Mission came to Peking (see under 
Yung-yen). Only thirteen years previously 
(1860) the question of the kotow had stood in the 
way of Emperor W6n-tsung’s willingness to 
make peace with the British and French allies. 
But the audience of 1873 can be taken merely 
as a symbol of China’s unwilling submission, 
since anti-foreign ideas were as potent as ever. 
Except for a few ministers like I-hsin who went 
through the humiliating experiences of 1860, 
none of the high officials at Court had any con- 
ception of the new forces at work in the outer 
world, or any intimation of the changes that 
China was bound to undergo. 

Though Tsai-chhm reached his majority and 
took over nominal control of the government 
early in 1873, he had no power to circumvent 
the sinister influences that resulted — ^iess than 
two years later— in his death. For one thing, 
he had not the physical vitality nor the courage 
and discernment of his illustrious ancestor, 
Hsiian-yeh [g, v]. He disliked the routine tasks 
which his position entailed, and had a distaste 
for the lifeless studies he was made to pursue 
even after he became the actual head of the state. 
Above all, he resented the interference of his 
mother who maintained her power at Court and 
persistently managed his private affairs. By 
some it is believed that he incurred her displeasure 
by choosing as his wife Empress Hsiao-che 
1854-1875), the daughter of 
Chffing-chfi [g, y.], preferring her to another girl 
whom his mother had selected. The fact that 
the one chosen was favored by Empress Hsiao- 
chen, added one more point of conflict between 
the two Dowager Empresses. The imperial 
couple seemed to be genuinely in love and their 
marriage took place on October 16, 1872. Yet 
Empress Hsiao-chfin evidently took every oppor- 


tunity to mar their happiness and even to 
prevent, whenever possible, their being together. 

No sooner had the Emperor taken charge of 
affairs than he began to fall a prey to certain 
eunuchs and officials who encouraged him in 
many ways to lead an improper life. Among the 
less harmful things they persuaded him to do 
was to undertake the restoration of the Suniiiier 
Palace, Yuan-ming Yiian — a project which in 
August and September, 1874, aroused so much 
criticism that he was forced to abandon it. He 
became infuriated when his uncle, I-lisin, led 
a group of officials to join in a memorial that 
commented unfavorably on his personal conduct 
(see under I-hsin). Branding his uncle as inso- 
lent, he removed him from all offices and lowered 
his rank. The next day, however, the two 
Dowager Empresses intervened and forced him 
to restore to I-hsin all his posts. In November 
1874 the Emperor became infected with smallpox 
and was obliged to let Li Hung-tsao write all 
edicts for him. On December 18, owing to his 
continued illness, the two Dowager Empresses 
once more became co-regents. Five days later 
the Emperor seems to have recovered and the 
Dowager Empresses, the princes, and high officials 
were all given presents or titles in celebration of 
the event. When on January 12, 1875, he died, 
all presents and titles were withdrawn. Tsai- 
chffin was given the posthumous name, I 
Huang-ti and the temple name, 

Mu-tsung His tomb is called Hui-iing 

Tsai-chffin left no male heir and had no brother. 
According to the law of the dynasty his successor 
should have been chosen from the generation 
succeeding that of Tsai-chffiri. His ambitious 
mother, however, selected one of his first cousins 
and made that cousin the adopted heir, not of 
Tsai-chffin, but of herself and Tsai-chffin’s father, 
thus leaving Tsai-chffin without a legal heir. 
The cousin chosen was Tsai-tfien [g. v.], son of 
I-huan by a sister of the Empress Dowager. By 
this device Hsiao-chfin became the adoptive 
mother of her own nephew and thus again was in 
a position to rule the empire as regent. Al- 
though some officials protested against this 
arrangement, they were appeased b 3 ^ the promise 
that when Tsai-tfien had a son, that son should 
become heir to Tsai-chffin (see, under Wu K^o-tu). 
But Tsai-tfien had no son, hence the Empress 
Dowager in 1900 appointed as his heir a son of 
Tsai-i (see under I-tsung) and her niece. The 
appointment was later withdrawn owing to 
Tsai-i’s activities in the Boxer Uprising. In 
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1908, on her death bed, Empress Hsiao-chin 
chose as heir to both Tsai-then and Tsai-chhm 
the child P‘u-i (see under Tsai-then) who 
was a grandson of I-huan and thus her own 
grandnephew. 

Tsai-ch^un was aged nineteen (sui) when he 
died. He was on the throne for more than 
thirteen years but actually ruled less than two 
years, and even in those years he was alwaj^'s 
under the influence of his mother. Neverthe- 
less the history of his reign is recorded under his 
name, with the title Mu4sung 1 Huang4i shih4u 
374 ,+ 4 c/wian, a work completed in 
1879. The edicts issued in his name were edited 
under the title, Mu4stmg I Huang4i sheng-hsiin 
(^Pl), 160 chuan. He left a collection of 
poems, entitled Mu4sung yu~chih shih 
6 chuan, and one of prose, entitled Mu4sung 
yii-chih wen (^), 10 chiian. 

As officially announced, Tsai-ch'un’s death 
was due to smallpox. Many stories arose, how- 
ever, as to the immediate cause of his last illness, 
following as it did closely upon the celebration 
of his return to health. According to one account 
the Emperor, while still weak from the effects 
of the disease, was talking one day with his wife 
when his mother unexpectedly appeared and 
berated him with such fury tliat he never re- 
covered from the shock. According to other 
accounts, mostly unverified, his death was 
hastened by diseases contracted in brothels. 
Certain critics blame corrupt officials for leading 
him astray, and after his death several officials 
and eunuchs were cashiered on the ground that 
they had been his companions. Whatever the 
cause of his untimely end, the Empress Dowager 
did nothing to prevent it, and did a great deal to 
promote it. She disliked the young Empress 
who, from many accounts, was then expecting a 
child. Had the child been a son the young 
Empress would automatically have become 
Empress Dowager— a situation which the reign- 
ing Empress Dowager doubtless wished to 
prevent. It was a matter for much unfavorable 
comment that seventy-four days after Tsai-ch^un 
died his young Empress committed suicide — this 
being the sole remaining protest she could make 
against the cruelties of her mother-in-law. 
According to the official announcement, she died 
of a serious illness. In 1876 a censor memorial- 
ized that she be given high posthumous honors, 
on the ground that she had committed suicide 
after her husband death. The censor was 


severely reprimanded for submitting a memorial 
based only on ^Vumor^h 


[1/21/la; Li Tz‘n-ming [q. v.], Y^eh--man4'ang 
jih-chi, vols. 17, 21, 22; W^ng T'ung-ho zj.], 
Wi^ng Win-kung kung jih-chi; ChHng Muang-shik' 
ssH-p^u (see under Fu-lung-an); Chin-shih jin-wu 
chih (see under W^g T‘ung-ho) p. 203; The Life 
and Letters of 8. Wells Williams (1888) pp, 401-406; 
Chindiang (see under W^ng T‘ung-ho), 

ChHng ti hou wai-ehi; ChHng-pai lei-ch^ao 
(see bibl. under Liu Lun), kung-wei pp. 22-24; 
Liu Tun-ch6n, '*On the Reconstruction of the 
Yuan-ming Yuan in the T^ung-chih Period’’ 
(in Chinese), Ying4sao hsueh-sM hui-h^an (But. 
of Soc. for Research in Chinese Architecture) 
vol. 4, nos. 2, 3, 4 (1933-34).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TSAI-tfien Aug. 14, 1871-1908, Nov. 14, 
ninth Emperor of the Ch‘ing Dynasty, was a 
grandson of Emperor Hsuan-tsung (Min-ning, 
q,v,), a nephew of Emperor Wen-tsung (I-chu, 
q. v) , and a cousin of Emperor Mu-tsung (Tsai- 
ch^un, q. v.). He was the second son of Prince 
I-huaii [q, V.]; his mother was a younger sister 
of Empress Hsiao-chhn [q. z;.]. At the age of 
two mi he was given the decorations of a first 
grade official. Early in 1874, at three stw, he 
was allowed to wear the peacock feather. Late 
in 1874 he was given the salary of a prince of tlie 
sixth degree. 

On January 12, 1875, Emperor Mu-tsung died 
and Empress Hsiao-chfin chose her nephew, 
Tsai-tfien, as successor to the throne, adopting 
him as her son. This selection violated the 
dynastic laws of succession (see under Hsiao- 
- chfin) and was made solely in order to maintain 
her power. Of all the princes, he was the nearest 
to her by blood; since he was still a child she 
could mould his career at will. Foreseeing the 
objection that this arrangement would leave the 
deceased Emperor Mii-tsung without an heir, 
she promised that Tsai-t6en’s first son would be 
Mii-tsung’s heir (see Tsai-chhin and Wu K^)-tu). 
Thus, at four am, Tsai-tfien became the pawn of 
an ambitious, unscrupulous woman who under- 
took to control' his whole life, even to depriving 
him, ill advance, of his rightful heir. 

The decision making Tsai-tden heir to ttie 
throne was taken in the evening of January 12, 
1875. Shortly after three o’clock the next morn- 
ing the child arrived at tlie Palace. On January 
15 it was announced, in his name, that the 
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r)owa,ger Em{3resseSs Hsiao-Gh‘in axid Hsiao-chen 
(see under the former), would rule as co-regents 
during his minority. On February 25, 1875, he 
ascended the throne. The title Kuang-hsti 
was used to designate the years of his reign which 
lasted nominally from January 6, 1875 to January 
21, 1909. The two Dowager Empresses ruled 
jointly as regents from 1875 to 1881 when Hsiao- 
chtai died; and then, from 1881 to 1887, Hsiao- 
chhn ruled alone. On February 7, 1887 
Tsai-tden was proclaimed to be of age, but the 
power to rule was withheld from him for two 
years more during which Hsiao-chdn ^‘instructed 
him in state affairs’' Qisun-ckeng fUflfc). It was 
not until March 4, 1889 that she retired to the 
Summer Palace (see under Hsiao-chhn). Even 
so, she did not relinquish the reading of important 
state documents or the making of appointments 
to certain offices, Tsai-t‘ien had no power to 
veto her decisions, for from childhood he had 
been taught to respect, to fear, and to obey her. 
He was married on February 26, 1889 to a 
daughter of a maternal uncle — to a cousin who 
was three years his senior and for whom he had 
no affection. Obviously, Hsiao-ch‘in arranged 
this marriage, just prior to her retirement, in 
order that through her niece she could continue 
to exercise authority over the Emperor, and 
obtain confidential information on all proposed 
governmental policies. The hapless bride, known 
as Empress Hsiao-ting 1868- 

1913), later held the position of Dowager Empress 
(Lung-yu Huang-t‘ai-hou from 

1908 until her death. At the time of his marriage 
Tsai-t‘ien was given as concubines two sisters: 
Chin-fei (1874-1924) and Chen-fei 
(known to Westerners as the “Pearl Concubine”, 
1876-1900). They were cousins of Chih-jui 
[g. r.], and both had been tutored by Wen 
T‘ing-shih [q. v,]. Chen-fei, young and active, 
was perhaps the only wmman Tsai-t‘ien ever 
loved. She tried once, in 1894, to compete with 
Hsiao-chfin in influencing appointments to 
official posts, but caused such a tempest in the 
Palace that she never tried again. Hsiao-ch‘in 
ordered that she be degraded in rank, and though 
the rank was later restored to her, Chtm-fei was 
never forgiven for her temerity. 

Under, such unfavorable circumstances, Tsai- 
t‘ieii, surprisingly enough, grew up to be a man 
of considerable character. For this, credit must 
be given to Weng Thing-ho [q. one of his 
tutors and his closest friend. It is said that as 
a child he was afraid of thunder and often, when 
he heard it, would hide his head in Wing’s lap. 


Weng’s diary is - a valuable record of tlie 
Emperor^s schooling. Besides the usual subjects, 
Tsai-tfien studied English under two former 
students of the Tffing-weii Kuan (see under Tung 
Hsiin), namely, Sheii To and Chang TtM 
(T. 1847-1919), Minister to Great 

Britain, 1901-05. ■■ He was described as being 
an impetuous and ill-tempered child, but under 
■Weng’s patient guidance he became a conscien- 
tious man with strong moral convictions. It is 
likely that he could have become an outstanding 
ruler but for his fear of his foster mother, Hsiao- 
ch‘in— a fear which she had deliberately and 
firmly planted in his mind. 

During the Hundred Days’ lieform of 1898 
(see under T‘an Ssti-t‘ung) Tsai-t‘ien rebelled 
against her domination, but when Yuan Sh!h-k‘ai 
(see under Yuan Chia-san) divulged the plot to 
overthrow her, she and the conservatives antici- 
pated the coup. She returned to Peking from 
her retirement in the Summer Palace on Septem- 
ber 22, 1898, and confined Tsai-t‘ien in a pavillion 
known as Ying-t‘ai S®, on an island in the 
Imperial Park west of the Palace. In his name 
she issued decrees denouncing the reformers and 
begging herself to resume control of the govern- 
ment. Rumors of his illness were spread, and 
physicians were regularly summoned to lend 
support to the story. There was a plot either 
to dethrone him, or to put him to death, but 
because of covert, protests from Liu K‘im-i [q, ?;,] 
and other provincial officials, and veiled warnings 
from foreign diplomats, it was not carried out. 
However, on January 24, 1900, Hsiao-ch‘in and 
her proteg6, Tsai-i (see under I-tsung), appointed 
the latter’s son as Heir Apparent, not to Tsai- 
t‘ien, but to the preceding Emperor, Mu-tsung. 

Attributing the frustration of their plan to 
dethrone Tsai-t‘ien to the influence of foreigners, 
Hsiao-ch‘in and Tsai-i decided to drive them out 
of China by force. Tsai-t‘ien knew the folly of 
making war on the Powers, but his protests were 
ignored. The Empress proceeded to sponsor tlie 
anti-foreign mob known as Boxers, thus pre- 
cipitating, in 1900, the Boxer Uprising (see under 
Jung-iu), Finally, early in the morning of 
August 14, foreign troops were reported to be 
entering the capital. Hsiao-ch‘in decided to 
flee, but she would not leave Tsai-t‘ieii behind. 
His favorite consort, Chen-fei, courageously 
suggested that the Emperor be left in Peking to 
negotiate a peace; but for her presumption she 
was by Hsiao-ch‘in’s order thrown clown a well. 
Surrounded as he was by her supporters, Tsai- 
t‘ien had no choice but to accompany the Empress 
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Dowager. However, had he managed to remain Dynasty which had ruled China for 268 years, 
in Peking, he could have gained control of the Though no longer Emperor, he was permitted to 
throne, and the Empress might have been barred live in the Palace in Peking. In 1917 an am- 
from resuming her power. bitious general, Chang Hsiin ■ (T. iL 

During the flight and the stay in Sian (see 1854-1923), staged an ill-fated ro'Mp 

under Hsiao-chhn), Tsai-t‘ien was granted more d^etat and restored Phi-i to the ■ throne (July 1), 
freedom than in the preceding two years. He but twelve days later (July 12) the genera! was 
was under surveillance, but was allowed ' some defeated by republican forces and Phi»i ' again 

voice in matters of state. ■ Hsiao-chhn used him, abdicated. In 1924 he was forced by General 

however, as a scapegoat to issue decrees in which Feng Yu-hsiang (see under Sung Chdng) to 
he supposedly blamed himself and the officials at vacate the Palace. Thereafter he lived in the 
Court for the fiasco of the Boxer War. As soon Japanese Concession in Tientsin until 1932 when 
as she was assured that her position would he became the nominal head of the Japanese 
suffer no change, she ignored him. After their sponsored Manchurian regime, 
return to Peking she delegated to him only There are many stories concerning the tragic 
ceremonial duties and he enjoyed little more life of Tsai-tden, some of which may well be 
freedom than during his confinement. Never- true but cannot be substantiated by the facts at 
tlieless he patiently prepared himself for the day hand. Others are clearly fantastic. Statements 
when his foster mother should die and leave him to the effect that he was stupid or even feeble- 
a free hand. He continued to read books on minded were invented and circulated, probably 
national and foreign affairs, and even resumed his by ambitious princes and officials who planned 
study of the English language. Yet he was to dethrone him in 1900. Der-Iing (see under 
never permitted, for even one day, to rule by Hsiao-chhn), who lived in the palace for two 
himself. Hsiao-clihn died on November 15, years as lady-in-waiting to the Empress Dowagei’, 
1908; the death of Tsai-then being announced as states that he was intelligent, studious, fond of 
having occurred on the preceding day. He was music, and well-informed on a variety of subjects, 
given the posthumous title, Ghing Huang-ti His tragedy was that he could not escape the 
and the temple name, Te-tsung ® control of his foster mother without breaking the 

His tomb, the last one erected in the Chhng conventional rules of filial piety. Although the 

imperial burial grounds southwest of Peking, was actual power, throughout tlie tliirty-three years 
named Ch/ung-ling where he was buried of his reign, was in the hands of Hsiao-chin, 

in 1913. Probably he did not die a natural the official history of those years is recorded under 
death. Some Writers conjecture that he was Tsai-tflen’s name and is entitled THsimg Ching 
murdered after Hsiao-ch^in died, but that his sAfA-Zu (jj-^), 579 + 4 cMar?. It was 

decease was announced first, in order to disguise completed in 1921 and is accompanied by a col- 
the sequence of events. lection oi edicts, entithd Te-t$ung Ching Hiiang4i 

However this may be, before she died, Hsiao- sheng-hmin (l^pf), 145 cliihan. He has credited 
clr in named as successor to the childless Tsai-tden to him also a collection of notes on Chinese 
his nephew, and her grand-nephew, P‘u-i historical events, entitled Tu-shih 

(b. Feb. 7, 1906), then three suL Phi-i was the am-pf, 4 ckum, 
son of Tsai-tden’s younger brother, Tsai-feng — — 

(see under I-hiian), and his mother was a [1/23--35; W^ng Tffing-ho, W^g Win-kung kung 
daughter of Jung-lu [q . He was treated as the jih-chi, vols. 13-40; Li Tzffi-ming [<?. v.], Yiieh-man 
adopted son of both Tsai-tden and Mu-tmng-~ t‘ang jih-chiy vols. 21-36; ChHng Euang-skik 
a dual system of relationships known in China as ssii-p*u (see under Fu-lung-an); Der-Iing, Two 
chien-Hao His own father, Tmi4^ngy Years in the Forbidden City (,Wn);JohnstoT\,n.F., 

was named by Hsiao-chdn to serve as regent Twilight in the Forbidden City (1934), chapters 
during his minority, to rule in co-operation with 1-10; Reid, John Gilbert, The Manchu Abdication 
Tsai-tden’s widow, the above-mentioned Empress and the Powers, 1908-1912 (1935); Yiin Yti-ting, 
Hsiao-ting. Pffi-i ruled for three years (January Ch'ung4ing ch^uan-hsin lu ('‘Stories Relating to 
22, 1909~February 17,' 1912), under the reign Tsai-tden'O in Yung-yen, vol. 2 (1914), 

title of Hsuan-Pung On February 12, and in vol. 5 (1936); fdem, Tz'ii- 

1912 his father and his foster mother agreed for hsi eWuan-hsin In chai-ch*ao (“Selected Stories 
him to abdicate the throne in favor of a republican Relating to Hsiao-chdn”), in ChHng-ho, vol. 5 
form of government, thus ending the Chdng (1936-37); Wang Chao 3EfiS, 
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i-shih; Ch.*ti Kuei-t^ing, CMn-chih Kuang-hsU 
Huang 4t mi-cki C'BmgmsiB of the IIIecss of 
Kuang-hsh, Privately Recorded’*) in J- 

ching^ no. 29 (May 1937); Chao Ping-lin, Kuang- 
hsu ia-shih hui’-ckien (see bibl. under Ytian Chia- 
san).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TS‘AI Hsin mm (T. H. :^ai, 

1707-1800?, official and educator, was a native 
of Chang-pffi, Fukien. An uncle, Ts'ai Shih- 
yuan (T. H. posthumous 

name 1682-1733), a chin-sMh of 1709, 

served as junior vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremonies (l?728-30), and was a teacher in the 
school for the Emperor’s sons. Ts'ai Hsin 
ranked fourth among the chin-shih of 1736. 
Selected a bachelor in the Hanlin Academy, he 
was in the following year appointed a compiler. 
In 1745 he became a teacher in the school for the 
Emperor’s sons where later he served as honorary 
or actual supervisor for nearly thirty years 
(1757-85). In 1746 he was made commissioner 
of education in Honan and in 1752 served suc- 
cessively as sub-chancellor in the Grand Secre- 
tariat, junior vice-president of the Board of 
Works, and junior vice-president of the Board of 
Punishments. The following year he was 
granted leave to return home to care for his aged 
mother. To her he devoted the next thirteen 
years — until her death in 1764. After observing 
the customary period of mourning he was made 
(1766) junior vice-president of the Board of 
Punishments ai«d shortly thereafter commissioner 
of education in Chihli. In 1768 he was pro- 
moted to the presidency of the Board of Works 
and from that time until the close of his official 
life — though holding concurrently various other 
posts— presided over the following Boards: Board 
of Punishments, 1768-69; Board of War, 1769-73 
and 1776-80; Board of Ceremonies, 1773-76; and 
Board of Civil Appointments, 1780-83. In 1773 
he was presented by the Emperor with an official 
residence at Ch^§ng-huai yuan (see under Chang 
Thng-yii) and was permitted to ride horseback 
in the Forbidden Cit^". In 1780 he was made an 
Assistant Grand Secretary, and in 1783 a Grand 
Secretary. Having reached (1785) the age of 
seventy-nine sui, he begged leave to retire. To 
this request the Emperor reluctantly consented, 
after bestowing upon him the honorary title of 
Grand Preceptor of the Heir Apparent. 

With the exception of a trip to Peking on the 
occasion of the Emperor’s eightieth birthday 
(1790), Ts^ai Hsin spent the remainder of his life 


in Fukien. From time to time he exchanged 
poems with the Emperor; and his continued in- 
terest in governmental affairs is attested by his 
occasional , memorials to the throne. As Ts^ai 
Hsin was approximately the age of Emperor Kao- 
tsung, and the last high official who had been 
closely associated with him during most of his 
reign, he was honored on a number of occasions 
with gifts. At the same time his son, Ts^ai Pen- 
chiin {chin-shik of 1799), was granted 

several promotions. On learning of Emperor 
Kao-tsung’s death (February 1799) Ts'ai Hsin, 
then in his ninety-second year, sought permission 
to go to Peking to pay his respects before the 
coffin of his master. But in a gracious edict by 
Emperor Jen-tsung he was excused on the ground 
of great age. Within a year Ts^ai Hsin himself 
died, and was canonized as Wen-tuan 

Ts'ai Hsin’s greatest service to his country was 
probably his conscientious supervision for thirty 
years of the school for the Emperor’s sons. 
There he carefully directed the education of the 
princes who regarded him with great respect. A 
strict upholder of the orthodox Confucian mo- 
rality, he performed his official duties according 
to time-honored custom, and in this respect was 
an example of the intelligent, conservative, and 
dependable official of the old regime. 

Ts‘ai Hsin was not celebrated for his scholar- 
ship, but took pleasure in the writing of poetry. 
He left one collection of prose, entitled 
iscm Chi-chai wen-chi j 8 chuan, and one of verse, 
entitled Chi-chai sMh-kao (^^), 8 chixan, both 
printed in 1785. 


tl/326/3a; 2/26/23a; 3/25/35a; 7/17/15a; 16/7/34a; 
23/28/7a; 33/56/la; Chao-iien [g. v.]^ Hsiao-Ving 
hsu-luj 3/11; Fukien Fung-chih (1922) 

5/7a.] 

Knight Biggeestaff 

TS‘AI Yu-jung (T. H. ffi#), 

Apr. 15, 1633-1699, Feb. 21, official, was a native 
of Chin-chou, Liaotung. His father, Ts'ai Shih- 
yffig (T. flS^ H. posthumous 

name MWCi d. 1674), was a Ming official who 
surrendered to the Manchus in 1642 with Tsu 
Ta-shou [q. v], and later rose to the post of 
director-general of Grain Transport (1655-57, 
1659-61). In the Manchu period the family be- 
longed to the Chinese’ Plain White Banner. 
Ts‘ai Yii-jung began his official career in 1656 as 
captain of a company and, after several promo- 
tions, was made a vice-president of the Board of 
Civil Offices (1668-70). In 1670 he became 
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goverBor-general of Szecliwan and Hu-kuang 
(present Hupeh and Hunan), with headquarters 
at Ching-choii, Hupeh, on the Yangtze river. 

When, late in 1673, Wu San-kuei [g. v.] revolted 
in Yunnan and Kweichow, Ts^ai Yu-jung was 
relieved of his duties , in Szechwan in order to 
devote his attention to the defense of Hu-kuang. 
In a few months, however, all of Hunan was 
taken by Wu San-kuei. Although Ts^ai suc- 
ceeded in preventing the march of the insurgents 
into Hupeh, he was deprived of all ranks and 
ordered to remain at his post to redeem himself. 
Yet it seems that he was greatly trusted in the 
defense of Hupeh, for when his father died he was 
ordered to remain at his post instead of retiring 
to observe the customary period of mourning. 
In 1675 he was given command of two battalions 
of Chinese recruits, and during the following 
three years directed the transportation of supplies 
to near-by armies, in the meantime supervising 
the construction of naval vessels. In 1678, when 
the forces of Wu San-kuei were confined to 
Hunan, Kweichow and Yunnan, an offensive 
into Hunan was ordered. At the head of five 
thousand men, Ts'ai assisted in the siege of Yo- 
chow, Hunan, and in several naval engagements. 
Soon Wu died, and the rebels gradually retreated. 
In 1679 Yochow was taken and most of Hunan 
was recovered. Ts^ai Yu-jung was given the 
title, Sui-yiian Chiang-chiin and 

given command of all the Chinese troops in 
Hunan. In 1680 he assisted the Manchu com- 
mander, Jangtai [q. in taking the capital of 
Kweichow. After the rebellion was crushed in 
1681, and Yunnan was recovered, Ts^ai was 
ordered to resume the post of governor-general 
of Hu-kuang. In the following year (1682) he 
was made governor-general of Yunnan and 
Kweichow, and for four years did much to re- 
habilitate those war-torn provinces. But when 
he memorialized the throne that he wished to sup- 
press an uprising of the Miaos at Wei-ning, Kwei- 
chow, the Emperor reproved him and directed 
that only peaceful means should be employed 
toward the aborigines — for sometimes they were 
reported as rebellious simply because they re- 
fused to comply with the demands of greedy offi- 
cials. When Ts'ai, in disregard of the warning, 
attacked the Miaos, he was removed from his 
post and appointed to a less important position, 
namely superintendent of the Government 
Granaries at Peking. 

Late in November 1686 Ts^ai Yu-jung was 
made junior vice-president of the Board of War, 
but was discharged early in the following year 


when it was discovered that while in Yunnan he 
had, through the medium of his son, Ts‘ai Lin 
mm, given a bribe of nine hundred taels silver 
to an official investigator; and, after the conquest 
of Yunnanfu, had taken (1681) a granddaughter 
of Wu San-kuei to be his concubine, when he 
should have delivered her up as a captive of war. 
He was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
decapitation. But during the same year the Em- 
peror commuted his sentence to confiscation of 
his properties, flogging, and banishment to Hei- 
lungkiang. At this time the war against the 
Russians was suspended to await the arrival of 
a Russian envoy to conduct peace negotiations, 
but the project of colonizing the Amur River 
region which started in 1683 and 1684 continued 
to be carried on. A military highway was pro- 
jecte.d in 1685 from Ula (present Yung-chi, 
Kirin) through Tsitsihar to Aigun, a distance of 
1,340 U to be connected by nineteen post sta- 
tions. It is reported that Ts^ai Yti-Jimg was 
ordered to help in both projects and that the ex- 
pense of equipping the nineteen stations was 
defrayed by him. A few years later he was par- 
doned and was allowed to live at his home in Lu- 
lung, Chihli, where he died. 

Ts^ai Yti-jung had eight sons and eight daugh- 
ters. One of his daughters w^as the famous 
poetess, Ts^ai Wan MM (T. ^3E, 1695-1755), 
who left a collection of verse entitled 

Yiin-cMn hsUan shih4s‘a0t 2 chuan. She 
married Kao Chfi-cho (T. H. 

posthumous name 1676- 

1738), a chin-shih of 1694 and a baron of the 
third class (conferred in 1730) who held from 1723 
to 1738 one or another of the governor-general- 
ships or governorships in South China. It is 
said that many of Kao’s memorials and official 
letters were written in collaboration with his 
wife, though it is known that he was himself a 
writer and a poet. He left a collection of poems 
entitled Wei^hx) f mg shih-chi, 8 

chuaUj and a collection of memorials in 10 cMan. 
Unconfirmed stories assert that Ts^ai Wan’s 
mother was a former concubine of Wu San-kuei. 

A son of Ts'ai Yii-jung, named Ts^ai Tfing 
(T, H. d. 1743), was a chin- 
shih of 1696 and a Hanlin corrector. After a 
term as governor of Szechwan (1722-24) he was 
arrested and tried in Peking on a charge of 
murder, but because he had turned against a 
former friend, Nien Keng-yao [q, a;.], and supplied 
Emperor Shih-tsung with ^^evidence” leading to 
Nien’s conviction, the charge was dropped. For 
a time he became the Emperor’s favorite, and 
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was concurrently entrusted with heading the 
Gensorate, the Board of War, the Board of Civil 
Office, and the Chinese Plain White Banner. 
In 1726, however, he was degraded to the rank 
of governor of Mukden, and a year later was 
accused of having received bribes while in 
Szechwan. In 1728 he was further charged with 
conspiring against Then Wen-ching [g. v.]. He 
was sentenced to imprisonment awaiting execu- 
tion, but was released in 1735 by order of Em- 
peror Kao-tsung. 


[1/262/la; l/513/17b; 2/7/4a; 2/13/17b; 3/65/24a; 
3/160/4a; 4/61/2a; 6/59/llb; 20/2/00; 21/2/21b; 
Sh6ng-yii [q. y.], Pa^chH win-ching, 57/9a, 17b, 18b; 
Hsi-chhng MfS, Heilungkiang 

wai-chi 7/6a; T'ieh-pao y.], Hsi-ch‘ao ya-sung 
chi, yii-ehi 1/la; Lu Mei T‘ic}i- 

chuang wtn-chi 6/3a; Yung-p^ing fu chih (1879) 
57/4b-15a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TSANG Yung (T. before 

1804 his ming was T. W), 1767- 
1811, Sept. 14, scholar, was a native of Wu-chin 
(Changchow), Kiangsu. His great-great-grand- 
father, Tsang Lin MM (T. 2#, 1650-1713), 
was a brilliant classicist who left some 180 chuan 
of critical writings. But as these studies were 
not published he did not receive due recognition 
during his lifetime. Tsang Yung’s father, Tsang 
Chi-hung (T. E. 1728- 

1796), was a garment-dealer who gave his sons a 
literary education. Two of them, Tsang Yung 
and Tsang Li-tWg (T. Si'S, 1776- 

1805), came to be known among scholars as the 
'Two Tsangs.” At the age of nineteen (sm) 
Tsang Yung read the Shang-shu hou-an by Wang 
Ming-sheng [q. y.] and the manuscripts of his 
ancestor, Tsang Lin, and then became interested 
in the critical studies of the School of Han Learn- 
ing (see under Ku Yen-wu). In the following 
year he began to study the classical texts. Two 
years later (1788).Lu Wen-ch'ao fo. v,] came to 
Changchow and, recognizing his talent, engaged 
him for a few years both as his pupil and as his 
assistant. When Lu was introduced to the works 
of Tsang’s great-great-grandfather he appre- 
ciated their significance, and thus secured for 
Tsang Lin the recognition that was his due. 

In the spring of 1793 Tsang Yung went to 
Soochow, then a centre for adherents of the 
School of Han Learning. There he associated 
with Ch'ien Ta-hsin, Tuan Yii-ts'ai, Niu Shu-yu, 
Wang Ch'ang, Ku Kuang-ch'i [qq. y.], Ch'u 


Tsang 

Chung-juiig (see under ClTien Ta-hsin), and 
other scholars of note. On the recommendation 
of Ch'ien and Wang he obtained, early in 1794, 
a position as tutor to a grandson of Pi Ytian 
[g. y.], the ' latter being then at Wuchang as 
governor-general of Hupeh and Hunan. After a 
few months in Wuchang Tsang returned to his 
native place to compete in the provincial ex- 
amination of 1794, but was luisuccessful. In the 
meantime Pi Yuan was transferred to the gov- 
ernorship of Shantung and his family moved to 
Tsinan where Tsang went, late in 1794. There 
he came into contact with Juan Yuan then 
educational commissioner of Shantung, In 1795 
Pi was reappointed governor-general of Hupeh 
and Hunan, and Tsang accompanied him to 
Wuchang where he remained until August of the 
following year, when he returned home on ac- 
count of his father’s death. 

On invitation of Juan Ylian, Tsang Yung went 
in 1797 to Hangchow to assist Juan in the com- 
pilation of the famous Chmg-chi tsuan-ku (see 
under Juan Yuan), and in the following year he 
was asked to become chief compiler. Late in 
that year (1798) Tsang went to Canton where he 
saw to the printing (1799-1800) of tlie Ching-chi 
tsmn-ku as well as some of his own works. Re- 
turning to Hangchow m 1800, he was engaged by 
Juan Yuan to collate the Thirteen Cfassfcs, a task 
on which he was engaged until the autumn of 
1802. Late in the same year he returned to his 
native place and entered business, b*ut abandoned 
it in 1804 and went to Peking where he remained 
two years, residing at the homes of Wang Yin- 
chih to. y.] and Kuei-fang (T. H. 

posthumous name 3SC@f j chin-shih of 1799, 
d. 1814). There he competed in the Shun-t'ien 
provincial examination of 1804, but failed. 
When he returned to Changchow early in 1806, 
Juan Yuan and I Ping-shou (see under Chang 
Wen-t'ao), prefect of Yangchow, were planning 
to compile a topography of Yangchow, and 
Tsang, Chao Huai-yti [q, y.] and others were in- 
vited to assist in the task. As both Juan Yuan 
and I Ping-shou moved from Yangchow in the 
following year this work was left incomplete, 
but the manuscript drafts were later utilized by 
the compilers of the Yangchow fu-chih^ 74 chuan ^ 
a history of Yangchow, printed in 1810. During 
the years 1807-10 Tsang again lived in Hangchow 
and Yangchow under the patronage of Juan 
Yuan. For several months in 1807-08, at the 
request of Jiu (T. H. 

1761-1880), educational commissioner of 
Chekiang, he edit^the Wu4ai- 
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skill chi chu^ 74 ckim% comprising tlie text of the 
New History of the Five Dynasties (see under 
Shao Chin-lian) as annotated by P^eng Ylian-jui 
(see under Chiang Shili-ch^iian). This work was 
later revised by Liu Feiig-kao and was printed 
by him in 1828, In 1810 Tsang went again to 
Peking and though he . competed imsiiccessfully 
in the Shiin-t^ien provincial examination, he 
stayed there until the spring of the following 
year. He then returned to Kiangsii where he 
died in September 1811. 

Tsang Yung not only assisted the above-men- 
tioned scholars as critic, exegete and philologist, 
but also wrote or edited about thirty short works, 
comprising some 60 chuanj which were published 
under his name. Among his works on the 
Classics may be mentioned: the 
Chou-i Cheng-cku hsfi4‘Uj 1 chilan (1819), on the 
Changes; the Mao-sMA Ma Wang 

wei, 4 chilan (1806), on the Odes; and the 3^ 
San4i mti4u, 1 chtlan (1801), on the Three 
Rituals. His memoranda and notes concerning 
his studies were printed in 1819 in 12 chiXan under 
the title, H IB Pai-ching jih-chi. A col- 
lection of his prose, entitled Pai-ching Vang wen- 
chi was in part printed before the 

appearance of a definitive edition in 5 chilan in 
1930. Several of his works were printed in the 
Huang-ChHng ehing-chieh (see under Juan Yiian), 
in the Win-ching Vang ts^ung-shu 

(1797-1802) and in other collectanea. The 
above-mentioned Pai-ching jih-chi and eight 
works which Tsang edited and collated, together 
with a collection of notes on the Classics by his 
great-great-grandfather, Tsang Lin (entitled 
Ching-i tsa-chi, 30 chilan), were 
brought together under the collective title, Pai- 
ching Vang ts^ung-shu (1801). This collectanea 
was reproduced in 1935 by the Kyoto Institute 
of the Academy of Oriental Culture (Toho- 
bunka-gakuin Kyoto Kenkyusho 

Japan. The following year a 
chronological biography and bibliography of 
Tsang Yung, entitled Tsang 

Tsai-tung hsien-sMng nien-p^u, written in Chi- 
nese by Yoshikawa Kojiro was 

printed in the Tdhd gdkuhd (Kyoto, 

No. 6), the Journal of the Academy. 


[1/487/llb; 2/6S/63a; 3/416/41a; 7/33/16a; Nien^ 
p'u (see above).] 


TS*AO Chan (PL WM. WM). d. 
Feb.. 12, 1763, novelist, was a member of the 
Bond Servant Division (under the Imperial 
Household) of the Manchii Plain White Banner. 
He was a grandson of Ts'ao Yin Iq. ?;.] a:nd was 
probably the son of Ts^ao Fii (see under Ts^ao 
Yin). By favor of Emperor Sheng-tsu, four 
members of the Ts^ao fa,mily in three generations 
held, off and on for fifty-eight years, the super- 
intendency of the Imperial Textile Factory at 
Nanking. Ts'ao Fu, the last incumbent, began 
his service in 1715. Ts^ao Chan was probably 
born about this time. Until 1728 he lived with 
the family at Nanking and was accustomed to 
all the comforts and luxuries of his father^s posi- 
tion. But the household lived beyond its means 
and its vaunted prosperity came to a sudden end 
when in 1728 Emperor Shih-tsung ordered the 
confiscation of all the property. The ostensible 
reason was a debt of some 31,000 taels which 
Ts‘ao Fu owed to the government, but actually 
this debt was only a fraction of the sums his 
grandfather, Ts‘ao Yin, once owed. It is pos- 
sible that the Emperor was motivated by 
economy or by a desire to rid the government of 
corrupt practices. On the other hand, he may 
have doubted the loyalty of the Ts^ao family on 
learning that it possessed two gold-plated figures 
of lions which had once belonged to Yin-t‘ang 
[q. the Emperor’s arch-enemy. At any rate 
the family was uprooted from Nanking and some 
thirteen residences, 1,967 mow of land, and other 
property were confiscated. The liousehold, com- 
prising some 114 persons, including servants, was 
removed to small quarters in Peking whicli the 
family had owned but which were now graciously 
re-allotted to it by the Emperor. Needless to 
say, the family was now poverty-stricken. 

Ts^ao Chan, a person of delicate sensibilities — 
and then perhaps in his adolescence — must have 
felt the blow very keenly. Though highly edu- 
cated and widely informed, he was unprepared to 
make a living for himself, and at times those 
dependent on him lacked food. He lived as a 
villager near the Western Hills of Peking, and 
only a few friends were interested in his lot — 
one being the poet and Imperial Clansman, Tun- 
ch^eng (see under Yung-chung). In his later 
years he must have pondered often the .memory 
of his early affluence and gaiety — meditations 
which finally took a literary form. He conceived 
a novel portraying life in a well-to-do family 
which, by mismanagement and the loose habits 
of its members, drifted into decay and finally 
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into ruin. He began his writing sometime before 
1754, for by that year twenty-eight or more 
chapters were finished. But it was far from 
complete when he died nine years later. At 
first he gave it the, name Feng-yueh 

paO’-chien^ and then such titles as Shih- 

l‘ou chi or Chin-yil yuan. But its most 

popular title is Hung4ou meng, trans- 

lated as '^Dream of the Red Chamber.” 

The Hung4ou ming is a realistic novel, not 
in the sense that it treats of men or events known 
to history, but of the author's personal experi- 
ences. As such it attracted the attention of a 
relative whose real name is not known but whose 
studio had the designation Chih-yen Chai |b 
I n 1754 this friend made a copy of the 
twenty-eight completed chapters, adding to it Ms 
own notations and comments. In 1928 sixteen 
of these chapters came into the possession of Hu 
Shih (see under TsMi Shu) who after a study of 
them gave to the world many hitherto unknown 
intimations concerning the novel and its author. 

How many chapters of the Hung4ou meng 
Ts'ao Chan completed before his death in 1763 
is not known. It is known, however, that trans- 
cripts were made by eager readers before he died, 
and these apparently all had eighty chapters of a 
still incomplete novel. At least one such tran- 
script is extant, with a preface by Chfi Liao- 
sheng (T. ^"01 H. chin-sMh of 

1769), which was recently reproduced litho- 
graphically by the Yu-cheng Shu-chii^jE^M, 
Shanghai. In 1792 there suddenly appeared a 
supposedly complete printed edition of the Hung- 
lou m^ng, in 120 chapters, with a preface by Kao 
£ (T. /hM, H. cMn-shih of 1795), 

dated 1791. This was the first printing, and the 
source of all later popular editions. In 1793 the 
same publisher issued a revised edition, but it 
received very little attention. 

The Hung-lou meng relates the love life of a 
young man in a rich and noble family. The hero, 
Chia Pao-yii is undoubtedly a self- 

portrait of the author; and the heroine, Lin 
Tai-yii his cousin, was the woman he 

loved. Their tragic fate has touched the heart 
of many a reader. But there are fifty or sixty 
other important characters, all portrayed in such 
vivid detail that the personality of each stands 
out very clearly. This is especially true of 
several young ladies and maids with whose por- 
trayal the writer must have taken great pains. 
Numerous as the characters are, they intermingle 
in a wonderful unity, each individual constituting 
an integral member of a large family group, 


sharing its glory and its shame, contributing to 
its prosperity or its ruin. Some, taking it for 
granted that the family's fortune is irreversible, 
spend their days in emotional excesses or in 
sensual pleasures. Some, who are avaricious, 
contrive to profit by mismanagement of the 
family estate. Some foresee the dangers and so 
plan for their own futures; others voice warnings, 
but their words go unheeded. Such a panorama 
of complex human emotions and tangled rela- 
tions, involving tens of masters and hundreds of 
servants, constitutes source-material of supreme 
value for a study of the social conditions in 
affluent households of the early Chfing period. 

In the eighty chapters which can be attributed 
to Ts'ao Chan, the factors that led to the family’s 
ruination are set forth, and the first signs of 
eventual collapse appear. The writer of the en- 
suing forty chapters who is now definitely known 
to have been Kao fi, following closely the inti- 
mations of Ts'ao Chan, depicts the tragic end — 
not as well perhaps as Ts^ao would have done it, 
but nevertheless convincingly. Other writers 
attempted to supplement the story with different 
endings, but none of these are worthy of mention. 
Several devoted readers produced plays, songs, 
commentaries or illustrations, all based on the 
story. One set of fifty portraits of characters in 
the novel was drawn by Kai Chi (T. 

H. #fl& , 1774-1829) . These were repro- 
duced in four volumes with poems, in 1879, under 
the title, Hung-lou ming Vuryung (®lic). 

Though the Hung-lou ming has been popular 
ever since the first printing, its true place in 
Chinese literature was not appreciated until after 
1917 when the vernacular style acquired literary 
importance. Thereafter it was read in schools, 
and scholars began to study it from various 
points of view — a study which has in no way lost 
its interest. Several partial translations of the 
novel into Western languages are listed below. 


[Hu Shih w^nAs^un (see bibl. under Li Ju-chen) 
series 1~3; Yii Pfing-po Hung -lou m^ng 

pien (i^); Ftog-k‘uan ^51;, 

^pB, Lan-shu win-ts^un yu Shih-Vou chi in Atit 
Pei-ta hsueh-sMng, vol. I, no. 4 (1931); 
Gutzlaff, K., Hung-lau mung or Dreams in the Red 
Chamber y Chinese Repository , voL XI, p. 266; 
Thom, R., The Chinese Speaker (1846), pp. 62-89, 
extracts in English under the title, The Dreams of 
the Red Chamber; Bowra, E. C., The Dream of the 
Red Chamber^ The China Magazine, Christmas 
number, 1868, also vol. for 1869, trans. of first 
eight chapters; Giles, H. A., Hung Lou M^ng, 
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Jour. China Br, R. As. Soc. (1885), voL 20, pp. 
1~23, also pp. 51-52; Joly, H. B., Himg Lou M$ng; 
or the Dream of the Red Chamber, A Chinese Novel. 
lik. I, Hongkong, 1892; Wang Chi-ch^n, Dream of 
the Red Chamber, New York, 1929; Kuhn, F., Der 
Traum der roten Kammer, Leipzig, 1932; see also 
bibl. under Ts'ao Yin.] 

Fang Chao-yinG' 

TS‘AO Chen-yung (T. H. 

Nov. 8, 1755-1835, Jan. 31, official, was a native 

of Slie-hsien, Anhwei. His grandfather, Ts^ao 
Chiiig-ch'en (T. H. |S^, 1707- 

1776, Feb. 14), was for many years a salt mer- 
chant at Yangchow, and as such amassed a 
tolerable fortune. His father, Ts^ao Wen-chhh 
(T. a# H. 1735-1798), 

became a chin-skih in 1760 and in the following 
year a compiler in the Hanlin Academy. After 
holding the offices of educational commissioner 
of Kiangsi (1771-74) and of Chekiang (1775-76), 
and serving as a vice-president on various 
Boards, Ts^ao W^'en-chhli was made president of 
the Board of Revenue (1785). In 1787 he was 
granted leave to look after his aged mother {nee 
Chu b. 1707). While in retirement he ex- 
changed poems with Emperor Kao-tsung whom 
he visited on two occasions— in 1790 to celebrate 
the Emperor’s eightieth birthday, and in 1795 to 
congratulate the Emperor on his completion of 
sixty years on tlie throne. His literary collec- 
tion, Shih-ku-yen chai chi, con- 

tains 20 “f 1 chiian of writings in prose and 
32 + 2 4- 8 chimi of verse. He was canonized 
asW6n-min^^. 

Ts'ao Ch6n-yung became a chin-shih in 1781 
and a compiler in the Hanlin Academy in 1787. 
For eleven years he served in various literary 
offices in Peking and as educational commissioner 
of Honan (1792-95) and of Kwangtung (1798). 
From 1798 to 1801 he remained at home to 
mourn the deatli of his father, and thereafter 
served as a sub-ehancelior of the Grand Secre- 
tariat (1802-04), as provincial commissioner of 
education of Kiangsi (1804-06), and as president 
of the Board of Works (1806-09) and of the 
Board of Revenue (1809-13). In 1813 he was 
made a Grand Secretary, supervising the Board of 
Works. After the suppression of the rebellion 
at' Hua-hsien, : Honan (see under ' Na-yen-ch^^ng) , 
he was given the title of Grand Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent. In 1814, on his sixtieth birthday 
(by Chinese calculation), he received the con- 
gratulations of Emperor J6n-tsung. 


, In 1820, after Emperor Hsiian-tsung succeeded 
to the throne, . Ts^ao was made concurrently a 
Grand Councilor. During the ensuing fourteen 
years he headed the highest offices of the govem- 
■ ment — the Grand Secretariat and the Grand 
Council. He became, in fact, the venerated old 
man of the Empire, receiving the congratulations 
of Emperor lisiian-tsimg on his seventieth and 
eightieth birthdays (1824, 1834) with high honors. 
Ill 1821 he was given a home near the Forbidden 
City; three years later he was honored with the 
peacock feather for his part in directing the com- 
pilation of the Shih4u of Emperor Jen-tsung (see 
under Wang Yin-chih) . For the recovery of 
Turkestan in 1828 (see under Ch^ang-ling), he 
was given the title of Grand Tutor— an honor 
granted to only a few living men in the Cli6iig 
period. In 1831 he was decorated with a double- 
eyed peacock feather, and three years later was 
permitted to ride in a sedan chair inside the For- 
bidden City. On receiving the news of his death, 
Emperor Hsuan-tsung issued a long statement 
praising him and granting him high posthumous 
honors. He was celebrated in the Temple of 
Eminent Statesmen and was given the most 
coveted posthumous name, W5n-ch(mg XiE. 

In his statement lamenting Ts^ao’s death, Em- 
peror Hsuan-tsung praised him as faithful to his 
trust, and added that although he seemed awk- 
ward in speech, he often fearlessly and vehe- 
mently gave his views on what should be done 
and what should not be done. The Emperor 
resembled Ts^o in being cautious and frugal, and 
perhaps for that reason placed so much confi- 
dence in him. It is said that owing to Ts'ao’s 
advice, many unnecessary expenses in the govern- 
ment and in the Palaces were abolished. He was 
not known to seek personal advantage. When 
T'ao Chu [q, t).] began his reforms in the salt 
administration in Kiangsu, he feared that the 
changes might incur opposition from Ts'ao whose 
family was engaged in the salt business there. 
He therefore apprised Ts^ao of his plans and asked 
for his opinion. Ts^ao replied that he had never 
heard of a premier starving to death and would 
not complain at personal losses if the desired 
reforms could be carried out. 

On the other hand, Ts^ao has been blamed by 
some writers as having been in part responsible 
for the weakened state of the empire during the 
troubled decades following his death . He is said 
to have minimized the importance of substance 
in the essays written for the civil examinations, 
to have overemphasized calligraphy, and to have 
been too cautious in adhering to precedents of 
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earlier reigns. For these reasons many able men 
failed to pass the examinations, or if they passed, 
could not obtain promotion to important offices 
(see: Kiing Tzti-cMn, Ts'ui Shu, Chang Hsiieh- 
eh^eng), whereas many plodding and unimagina- 
tive scholars were elevated to the highest posts. 
In consequence, the government became chiefly 
an agency for issuing stereotyped decrees and 
for perpetuating outworn policies. Many urgent 
reforms were shelved, and the nation found itself 
unable to cope with the new mercantile and po- 
litical forces which later assailed it from the West. 

Ts'ao Chen-yung^s coEected works, entitled 
Lun-lco yen-hui chi, were probably 
not printed. A collection of his poems on events 
in history was printed under the title, 

Hua-yiln hsuan yung-shih shik, 2 chuan, 

[1/369/la; l/327/7a; 5/2/17a; 3/95/la; nm 
Hsing-shu of Ts'ao W^n-ch^ih in Shih-ku-yen ckai 
chi; Chang Hsing-chien 

Yang~hsiao4ou win-chi l/59b; Nien-p‘u of P'an 
Shih-^n [q, v.], p. 78a; ChHng-ch^ao yeh-skih ta- 
kuan (see bibl. under Li Hung-tsao) 712-4:; Hsuan- 
tsung Ch‘ing Huang-ti shih-lu (see under Min- 
ning) 258/19b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TS'AO Jung Wm (T. 'MB, ^15 H. 
fllH, ^P£:^A)> 1613-1685, scholar 

and official, was a native of Hsiu-shui, Chekiang. 
He became a chin-shih in 1637 and served as a 
censor at the close of the Ming dynasty. With 
the change of dynasties in 1644 he was given the 
same office under the new regime. In 1655 he 
became vice-president of the Board of Revenue 
and in the same year lieutenant-governor of 
Kwangtung. After he had retired from official 
life he was recommended to take the special 
examination known as po-hsiieh hung-tz^U of 1679 
(see under P'eng Sun-yti), but declined the honor. 
As a bibliophile he was interested in assembling 
the collected works of literary men of the Sung 
and Yuan dynasties. A catalogue of these works 
appears in the Kwxnrku 

fang shu-mu ts‘ung ¥o of 1902, under the title 
Ching-t‘i fang Sung Yuan 
jen chi mu. According to this list, Ts^ao Jung 
owned 196 collected works of Sung authors and 
139 of Yuan authors. The catalogue of his 
library as a whole, entitled Ching-fi Vang shvrmu 
mm. is preserved in manuscript in the Kuo- 
hsueh Library, Nanking. From his library he 
personally selected a number of titles which were 
brought together in the famous tsung^shu known 


as Hsueh-hai lei-pien, or ^^Classified 

Anthology from the Oceaii' of Learning.'' This 
ts^ung-shu wm enlarged by a pupil, T^ao Yiieli 
W® (T. and in its present form com- 

prises 440 monographs. It was not printed until 
1831 — ^a reprint appeared from the Commercial 
Press in 1920. Ts'ao Jung achieved some' dis- 
tinction as a poet, and in this field his name is 
often linked with that of Kung Ting-tztt [g. v,]. 
His collected verse, Ching4H Vang shih-chi 
(^^), 44 chilan, w^as first printed in 1725. The 
SsVink^u Catalogue (see under CM Yiin) has 
critical notices of eight works attributed to him. 


[2/78/51b; 30/3/7a; 32/4/8b; Chekiang Vung-cMh 
(1812) 179/14a; Chekiang, KasMng fu-cMh (1878) 
52/49a; Ts^ang-shu cki-shih shih (see under P^an 
Tsu-yin) 4/lib; Wang Shih-ch^n [g. v.]^ ChHk-pei 
ou-Van (1701) 16/lOb asserts that Ts^ao's library 
contained the collected writings of 180 Sung 
authors and of 115 Yuan authors.] 

TXJ LiBN-CHi' 

TS‘AO Yin (T. H. 

M^), Oct. 13, 1658-1712, Aug. 24, 

official and man of letters, was the great-grandson 
of Ts^ao Hsi-yiian who came from a 

family in F^ng-jun, ChiMi, but wdio joined the 
Manchus at Mukden or Liao-yang, perhaps in- 
voluntarily as a captive. His family belonged to 
one of the companies of ^^banner-bearers and 
drummers" of the Bond Servant Division 

of the Manchu Plain White Banner, under the 
control of the Imperial Household. His grand- 
father, Ts^ao Ch6n-yen was. salt con- 

troller of Chekiang from 1656 to 1659, and his 
father, Ts^ao Hsi (T. d, 1684), was 
superintendent of the Imperial Textile Factory 
at Nanking between the years 1663 and 
1684. For his service, or his contributions, to the 
Imperial Household Ts'ao Hsi was rewarded with 
honorary ranks, finally becoming president of the 
Board of Works. 

During the Ming and Chfing dynasties there 
were three Imperial Textile Factories situated in 
the silk producing areas at Nanking, Soochow, 
and Hangchow, their function being to supply 
the government and the Imperial Household with 
silk fabrics. In the Ming period such establish, - 
ments were supervised by eunuchs but in the 
Chfing period, by the bond servants of the Im- 
perial Household. The salt controllership and 
the superintendency of one of these factories were 
among the most lucrative posts in the Empire. 
Thus Ts'ao Yin's grandfather and his father must 
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have made great fortunes and it may be surmised ■ a number of printed copies were ready. It seems 
that Ts^ao Yin was brought up in a luxurious en- ' that the classified encyclopaedia, Yilan-ckien 
.vironment. (see under Wang Shih*-cMn), and- several 

After serving for some time as captain of his other works of this category, were likewise printed 
own company in Peking, Ts'ao Yin himself was at Yangchow. ■ For himself, Ts'ao printed some 
appointed in 1690 superintendent of the factory' twenty different works, all of which are regarded 
at Soochow where he befriended old scholars such as fine editions. Among them are two collections 
as Yu T^ung [q, and was popular in local of reprints: one comprising twelve works under 
literary circles.' In 1693 lie was transferred to the general title, Lmi^iHng sMfhir 
the factory at Nanking of which he had charge chung; the other a series of five phonetic dic- 
for twenty years. Concurrently he was for four tionaries, Lien4Hng wu chung all 

terms (of one year each, in 1704, 1706, 1708, and originally compiled prior to the twelfth century. 
1710) salt censor of Liang-Huai at Yangchow — a Ts'ao Yin brought together a short work in one 

very lucrative post which no official could legally chilm, entitled Cku-c¥mg yin- 

hold lor two successive years. At this time he chuan lUj consisting of seven essays on food and 
led a luxurious life as a connoisseur of special beverages by various authors. His own col- 
dishes at banquets, as a collector of rare books, lected works, Lien4%ng chi including 12 
and as host to men of letters. He also owned an ckuan of verse, 1 chiian of essays, and 2 chuan of 
attractive garden at Nanking which later became tz% (poems in irregular metre), were printed in 
the property of Yuan Mei [g. t;.]. The expense of 1712. According to some accounts, he was the 
being host to Emperor Sheng-tsu on four of the author of two dramas. One, entitled 
latter’s tours to South China (1699, 1703, 1705, Hou deals with the life of the Han 

and 1707) was easily met by him, whereas one scholar, Ts‘ai Yung ^ ^ (T. 133-192 

such obligation might well have ruined a less A.D.), and the latter’s daughter, Ts%i WM-ehi 
opulent family. In Ts^ao’s case, it meant build- a story which had previously been 

ing and equipping a miniature palace adjacent to -treated in the famous Ming drama, 
the factory where the Emperor could lodge at chi. The other drama, entitled, ^ P 

intervals, both going and coming. In addition ^ Uu-¥ou yii-sheng, is based on an essay with 
to appropriate gifts to the Emperor, there was the the same title, written by Pien Ta-shou 
whole entourage to care for. However costly, it who describes, among other things, how, in his 
must have been gratifying to Ts^ao to be thus capacity as magistrate of Mi-chih, Shensi, he had 
singled out, particularly when he could respond to early in 1642 caused the graves of Li Tzti-ch^Mg’s 
the occasion in a lavish way. [q. v.] ancestors to be despoiled in order to negate 

The aesthetic taste of Ts'ao Yin is now best the geoman tic influences of the tombs, and so 
exemplified by the books artistically printed check the spread of Li’s conquests. Pien later 
under his supervision. Some of these were offi- was taken captive by Li’s forces, but managed to 
cial compilations which he was ordered to print escape. 

by imperial decree. The printing establishment Ts^o Yin was an accomplished calligrapher, 
which he set up at Yangchow for this purpose and engaged in archery and horseback riding for 
was probably financed entirely by himself. The recreation. Despite his long tenure in lucrative 
printing was done from beautifully carved blocks, posts he left only a small estate, insufficient to 
and the books printed from them now constitute cover his debts when he died. These debts were 
the best examples of xylography {Ching-¥o pH perhaps inevitable in view of his luxurious habits 
in the early Chfing period. The fol- and the costly gifts he was expected to make to 
lowing are some of the works he printed by Im- the Emperor, to princes, and to powerful courtiers, 
perial order: Ch^ilan T^ang shih — But his services were evidently satisfactory to the 

comprehensive collection of T^ang poetry in 900 Emperor, who at the same time relied on him for 
chuan, consisting of more than 48,900 poems by secret information on high officials in South 
more than 2,200 authors; and the China, active or retired. 

F^ei-wen yiln-fu, a phrase-dictionary commis- Ts'ao’s only son, Ts*ao Yung (original 

sioned in 1704, and completed in 1711 (see also ming d. 1716), succeeded his father as 

under Chang Yii-shu). The printing of the superintendent of the factory at Nanking. But 
latter was begun on April 22, 1712 (as reported as the family still owed the government a large 
in a memorial by Ts^ao Yin on May 7, several sum of money, the Emperor appointed Li Hsli 
months before he died), and by October 28, 1713 (T. ‘MMf 1655-1729), cousin of Ts‘ao 
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Yin’s wife, and snpermteiident of the Imperial 
Factory at Soochow, to serve concurrentiy as 
salt controller at Yangcliow with instructions to 
use his income of one year to defray Ts^ao’s 
debts. Late in 1713, a little more than a year 
after Ts%o Yin’b death, his debt to the govern- 
nient as salt-controller at Yangchow, amounting 
to 549,620 taels, was paid. But as Li actually 
turned over to Ts'ao Yung more than 586,000 
taels, the latter offered, in a memorial, to present 
the balance to the Emperor for his stables. The 
Emperor was considerate, however, and took for 
himself only six thousand taels, returning some 
thirty thousand taels to Ts‘ao Yung to cover any 
‘^private debts” which Ts'ao Yin may 

have left unpaid. When Ts^ao Yung died, 
another sum which his father owed to the govern- 
ment, as superintendent of the factory, had still 
not been paid in full. Ts'ao Fu a cousin 
of Ts^ao Yung, and adopted son of Ts^ao Yin, 
succeeded to that office in 1715 and held it until 
1728 when Emperor Shih-tsung ordered the 
confiscation of his property to pay this second 
debt to the government (see under Ts^ao Chan). 
Ts^ao Fu’s father, Ts^ao I WHl (T. was 

the younger brother of Ts^ao Yin. He was 
known as a painter who at one time held the 
post of captain of a company in the Imperial 
Household Division of the Plain White Banner. 

In addition to a son and an adopted son, 
Ts'ao Yin had a daughter who in 1706 married 
the son of a prince, and a year later gave birth 
to a son and heir to the princedom. This prince, 
reported as belonging to the Bordered Red 
Banner, was presumably a descendant of Yoto 
[q, z;.]) the first Prince K^o-ch‘in, who was the 
original possessor of that Banner. Yoto’s great- 
great-grandson, Nersu (d. 1740), in- 

herited, in 1701, the rank of a second-class prince- 
dom with the designation P'ing but 

it was taken from him in 1726 and given to his 
eldest son, Fu-p'eng (see under Fang Kuan- 
ch^eng). It seems likely that Fu-p^eng was the 
son-in-law of Ts^ao Yin. 

Ts^ao Yin possessed a fine library of which a 
catalog, entitled Lien4Hng shvrmu (^@), was 
published in the Bulletin of the National Library 
of Peiping (vols. 4 and 5). Part of the collection 
later belonged to Ch'ang-ling MSr (T. 

H* chin-shih of 1723), a son of Fu-nai 

(see under A-k^o-tun) . Ch^ang-ling is designated 
as a nephew of Ts'ao Yin, thus indicating that 
Ts^ao’s sister or cousin was Ch'ang-ling’s mother. 
His library bore the name Ch^ien-i Pang 
In the Chia-ch'ing period (1796-1821) the family 


became poor and sold part of the collection to 
Chao-lien [q, z?.]. 


[2/71/62a; 29/3/24a; 34/7/32a, 33a; see bibliog- 
raphy for Ts'ao Chan; Yell Ch^ang-chfih (see 
under P'an Tsu-yin), Ts‘ang-shu chi-shih shik 
(1910) 4/d!7a.; Kiangnan i‘ung -chill (1736) 105; 
Ssu-k‘u, 116/8a, 134/la, 183/13b; Tientsin Chihli 
Library Catalogue (1913) 27/8b; W ^n-hsien ts^ung- 
pien (see bibl. under Dorgon) 9-12, 32-34, (1937) 
1-4; Li Hsuan-po, 'The Family of Ts'ao Hstieh- 
ch'in, a New Study, Ku-kung chou- 

¥an, nos. 84, 85; Chiang Jui-tsao (see bib!, under 
Pi Yiian), Hsiao-shuo ¥ao-cMng and supplement; 
Chekiang Cung-chih (1684) 22/138a; Pa-ckH Man- 
chou shih4su i^ung-p‘u (see under Anfiyanggu) 
74/8b; Academia Sinicaj Bulletin of the Institute 
of History and Philology, vol. VI, part 3 (1936), 
p. 382; Chao-lien [g. z^.], Hsiao4ing tsa4u (1880), 
6/4a; Shlng-yti [5. v.], Pa-chH w^n-ching 57/lOb.] 

Txj Lien-chIi 

TS‘£n Yu-ying (T. H. g®), 

June 26, 1829-1889, June 6, official, was a native 
of Hsi-lin, Kwangsi. One of his ancestors, a 
military man, was sent in the middle of the elev- 
enth century to command a garrison at Yung- 
ning (present Nanning), Kwangsi. There 
he settled, and there his descendants became 
hereditary chieftains of the local aborigines. 
In the early Ming period another paternal an- 
cestor was appointed hereditary chieftain of the 
aborigines at Shang-lin Pung Kwangsi. 

In 1666 the chieftainship was abolished and the 
area under the family’s control was changed into 
a district (hden) with the name, Hd4in, Ts^en 
Yti-ying’s family lived in the district, in a fortress 
called Na-lao-chai Although the 

family lost the chieftainship, it continued to be 
influential 

Ts^6n’s father was a JmurWai in the district 
school, and in 1845 Ts^en Yti-ying himself became 
a hsivrts^aL When Hung Hsiu-ch'iian [q. z;.] 
rose in revolt in Kwangsi in 1850, the gentry 
was ordered to organize local militia to defend 
their homes. Ts'^n took command of such a 
force and, with it, quelled several uprisings of 
local bandits. In 1853 he was rewarded with the 
rank of an assistant district magistrate. 

In 1855 a Mohammedan rebellion broke out 
in Yunnan; it lasted seventeen years, and pro- 
vided Ts'en with the opportunity to display his 
abilities and to advance in officialdom. The 
Moslems of Yunnan, a very strong minority, 
had for many years been dissatisfied with the 


Ts^.^n 


Ts^en 


local government; and in the forty years prior 
to 1855 they had several times rebelled (1818-19, 
1826-28, 1834-40), but after each failure their 
lot became less endurable. In this year adherents 
of that religion, aided by miners at Shih-yang- 
ch'ang in Ch^u-hsiung, began an armed 

conflict which soon spread throughout the 
province, giving the Moslems ' predominant 
power, particularly in the western part. Ts‘^n 
led his militia to the capital at Kunming and his 
offer to help suppress the revolt was promptly 
accepted. 

At this time (1856) the Mohammedans had two 
leaders in ' Y unnan. One was ' Ma TMisin 
^ ' (also known as Ma Fu-ch^u l|S^, d, 
1874), an old Imam of Tali, who had made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and bad gained the con- 
fidence of his co-religionists. He lived in or near 
Kunming, helping the rebels, and at the same 
time accepting official ranks from the govern- 
ment, Apparently his dominant motive was 
to increase his own influence. The other leader 
was Tu Wen-hsiu (T. H. W#, 

d. 1872) who was the political head of the rebel 
government. Known as Sultan Suleiman, he 
called his kingdom Pfing-nan Kuo and 

made his capital at Tali. At the height of his 
power he ruled the western half of Yunnan and 
had adherents in Sasechwan and Kansu. His 
kingdom lasted more than sixteen years (1856- 
72), roughly corresponding to the other Moslem 
uprisings in Shensi, Kansu, and Turkestan (see 
under Tso Tsung-t^ang). 

Early in 1857 Ts'en Yii-ying assisted the 
government forces in a vain attempt to recover 
Tali, but by the middle of that year these armies 
were withdrawn because Kunming was besieged 
by Mohammedan forces under Ma Ju-iung 
(T. H. d. 1891), a general 
who collaborated with Ma T6-hsin. Ts^6n 
returned to Kwangsi, raised recruits and, early 
in 1859, led them to Kunming to reinforce the 
defense of the capital. Soon after his arrival 
the siege was raised; then he was sent to recover 
nearby cities. Later in the year he took I-liang 
and was named its acting magistrate. The 
following year he advanced to Lu-an and was 
made concurrently acting magistrate of that 
department. Early in 1861 he was promoted 
to be acting prefect of Ch^eng-chiang-fu. In 
1861, when the Moslems again attacked Kun- 
ming, Ts'en was sent by Governor Hsu Chih- 
niing (T. chin-shih of 1836, d. 

1864) to the rebel camp to negotiate a truce. 
He succeeded in persuading the commanding 


general, the above-mentioned Ma Ju-lung, To 
render allegiance to the government. ■ Ma was 
made a brigade-general, and Ts^en was rewarded 
with promotion to acting ■ lieutenant-governor 

of Yunnan. 

Early in 1863 the Mohammedan soldiers who 
had surrendered with Ma Ju-lung were incited 
by Ma Te-hsin to rebel once more. They took 
control of Kunming and murdered the governor- 
general, P%n To (T. Tica* H. 

chin-shik of 1832, d. 1863, posthumous name 
Ts^en, in co-operation with Ma Ju-lung, 
put down the revolt, thus leaving only the forces 
of Tu Wen-hsiu to be dealt with. Ma Ju-lung 
was left in charge at Kunming, and Ts'en led 
an army against the Moslems of Tali. He took 
several cities, but in March 1864 his forces were 
defeated near Tali. Presently the Moslems at 
Ch^ii-ching, northeast of Kunming, rose in arms. 
This gave TsTm a pretext for withdrawing from 
Tali in order to suppress the rebels in the east. 
He recovered Ch^ii-ching late in 1864 and finally 
stabilized eastern Yunnan. Thereafter he made 
Ch'u-ching his headquarters, and gave to the 
farmers and merchants of eastern Yunnan a 
sense of security, such as they had not known 
for years. At the same time he nursed his army 
until it became the strongest force in the prov- 
ince. Kunming would have been his natural 
headquarters, but he was unable to establish 
himself there, owing, it is said, to a misunder- 
standing with Ma Ju-lung. 

After a year’s respite Ts‘en was appointed 
intendant of eastern Yunnan and was ordered 
by Governor-general Lao Ch‘ung-kuang (see 
under Liang Lun-shu) to suppress rebel bands 
in the region where Yunnan, Szechwan and 
Kweichow meet. These bands were especially 
numerous in Kweichow; some were followers of 
secret religious sects, some were Mohammedans, 
but most of them were Miao tribesmen. The 
trouble in Kweichow began about 1854 and 
lasted for almost twenty years. By 1865 the 
rebels in the northwestern part of that province 
became very active, and Ts^en was sent to sup- 
press them. In the following year he recovered 
Chen-lisiung and other cities in northeastern 
Yunnan which they had seized. In 1867 he 
took the strongholds of the Miao tribesmen on 
the Yunnan-Kweichow border. The rebellion 
elsewhere in Kweichow was not put down until 
1873, by the forces of Hsi Pao-t‘ien (see under 
Hung Jen-kan) and those of Governor Tseng 
Pi-kuang (T. mM H. fgS, MM, d. 

1875, posthumous name 
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Late in 1867, soon after Ts'en had returned 
to Wu-ching, he was called to defend the 
capital of the province against a severe onslaught 
of Moslems led by Tii Wen~hsiu. Early in 1868 
the latter laid siege to Kunming, and Ts‘en had 
to fight step by step to open communications 
between Ch^ii-ching and the capital. Faced thus 
by a common enemy, Ts^en and Ma Ju4ung 
composed their differences. When Ts'6n reached 
Kunming he was promoted to be gpvernor of 
Yunnan. He and a proteg^, named Yang 
Yli-k'o (T. 1S85, posthumous 

name fought bitterly against the rebels, 

and gradually recovered a number of cities, thus 
relieving the pressure on the capital. In June 
1869 Yang brought about the surrender of the 
female rebel commander who was a daughter of 
Tu Wcm-hsiu. Three months later another rebel 
headquarters was taken and the siege was raised. 
Then the government troops under Yang Yii-kb 
advanced westward while Ts^en maintained 
order in the east. After three more years of 
warfare Yang reached the rebel capital in Tali 
(late in 1872). Tu Wen-hsiu attempted suicide, 
but before his death his guards brought him to 
Yang^s camp to be beheaded. Those of his 
followers who continued the revolt in parts of the 
city were overcome early in 1873. Several 
months later the whole province was pacified, 
and Ts'^n and Yang were each rewarded with 
the hereditary rank of ChHng-ch^i tu-yli (Yang’s 
rank being raised to a baron in 1875). In 1874 
Ts‘en ordered the arrest and execution of Ma 
Te-hsin, denouncing him as the actual instigator 
of the Mohammedan Rebellion in Yunnan. Of 
an estimated eight million people in the province 
before the revolt only about three million were 
said then to be left— the rest having perished or 
moved away. The rehabilitation of the dev- 
astated area was a long and tedious task, and for 
his part in it the people of Yunnan hailed Ts^^n 
as their saviour and ruler. In recognition of his 
services the Peking government appointed him 
governor-general of Yunnan and Kweichow. 

But before long, the murder of a British sub- 
ject, Augustus Raymond Margary 
(1846-1875), on the Yunnan-Burmese border, 
caused Ts‘^n to be denounced as an anti-foreign 
agitator. In the autumn of 1874 Margaiy made 
a five months’ overland journey from Shanghai 
to the Burmese border to meet a British trade 
mission from Burma and to act as guide and 
interpreter during its travels in China. He met 
the expedition at Bimmo in January 1875 and 
then recrossed the border into Yunnan a little in 


advance of the party, to prepare for its arrival. 
On . February 19, 1875 he reached Manwyn, 
Yunnan, and two days later was murdered in the 
jungle not far from the town. When, a day 
later, the mission was on its way to Manwyn, 
it was attacked by armed bands and w’as forced 
to return to Burma. A report of the incident 
was sent from India to Shanghai by cablegram 
and was forwarded to Peking. Sir Thomas 
Wade (see under Tso Tsung-t‘ang) the British 
minister, received it on March 11, and two days 
later sent a memorandum to the Chinese govern- 
ment demanding that an investigation be made on 
the spot in the presence of British officials. 
Having no swift means of ascertaining the facts, 
the Chinese government had to wait until Ts^^n’s 
report was delivered by courier, before it could 
reply to Wade’s demands. Wade took advantage 
of this necessary delay to increase his demands 
to include the settlement of all outstanding 
issues, such as the question of granting an 
audience to foreign diplomats and the exemption 
of foreign goods from lihin taxes — threatening 
a break in relations, or even war. To show his 
impatience he left Peking in April 1875. In 
July Ts^^n’s official report reached Peking, stating 
that Margary had been murdered by native 
bandits and that the authorities at Momein 
(Tengyueh) had aroused the hostility of the lo>eal 
people against the British expedition. On 
receipt of the report, the Peking government at 
once ordered Li Hung-chang and Ting Jih-ch^ang 
[qq. v.\ to negotiate with Wade at Tientsin; and 
dispatched Li Han-chang (see under Li Hung- 
chang) and Hsiieh Huan (T. 1815- 

1880, in charge of foreign affairs at Shanghai 
from 1857 to 1863) to Yunnan to conduct the 
investigation (early in 1876) in the presence of 
British officials. The inquiry confirmed Ts^en’s 
report, and several persons who had confessed 
to the murder were convicted. Wade, however, 
had no faith in the investigations, insisting that 
Ts^en was really responsible. Since the Peking 
government was unwilling to summon Ts'en 
for trial, Wade was given concessions in other 
matters, and the case was settled in September 
1876 by the Chefoo Convention (see under Li 
Hung-chang). In addition to the opening of 
more ports to foreign trade and regulations of 
lihin taxes on foreign goods, one important result 
of this episode was the appointment of China’s 
first minister to the Court of St. James (see 
under Kuo Sung-tao). 

It is safe to say that Ts^en did not order the 
attack on the British expedition. If any such 
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order was given , it could have come only from 
Li Ghen-kno (T. d. 1888), a 

native of Momein (born of a Burmese' mother) 
who remembered that the British had conquered 
lower Burma in 1862, and that at the time of the 
Margary affair they were forcibly extending their 
influence northward. The city of Momein had 
been in the hands of Moslem rebels from 1861 
to. 1873. During that time (1867) a British 
trade mission came to the city and was well 
received by the rebels, but was prevented from 
going farther into Yunnan by government troops 
and' by a native militia led by Li Chen-kuo whose 
operations ■ blocked the highways. Li helped 
the government forces to ' recover Momein in 
1873 and was made a colonel. Though by the 
time Margary came Li’s troops had been dis- 
banded, they might well have been summoned 
on short notice. In such a move he probably 
had the support of the local merchants who 
feared the impact of any new trade agreements 
on their livelihood. 

By the time the Chefoo Convention was 
signed, Ts'en was no longer at the head of 
affairs in Yunnan, siiiee several months earlier 
he had retired to Kweilin, Kwangsi, to observe 
a twenty-seven months’ mourning period for the 
death of his mother. Early in 1879 he went to 
Peking where lie was granted several audiences, 
and where he met for the first time the higher 
officials of the central government. After 
serving as governor of Kweichow (1879-81) and 
of Fukien (1881-82), he was promoted in 1882 
to be governor-general of Yunnan and Kweichow 
and was ordered to prepare for a possible conflict 
with France over Annam. In 1883 he and T^ang 
Chiung [q. y.] were reprimanded for temporarily 
withdrawing their troops from the border. 
Early in 1884 Ts^6n went to Annamese territory 
to direct supplies to the army under Liu Yung-fu 
who was then fighting the French (see under 
Feng Tzh-ts^ai). When war with France was 
openly declared in August 1884 the Yunnan 
troops advanced along the Red' River to Hsiian-' 
kuang (Tuyen-Quan) , with the purpose of 
joining the Kwangsi troops under Governor 
Fan, Ting-hsin (T. chu-j in of 

1849, d. 1888), but Ts‘en failed to take Hsiian- 
kuang or to advance any farther. After the 
armistice was signed in April 1885 he returned 
to Yunnan — a province whose treasuiy had been 
drained and whose border now faced French 
forces. He had learned the importance of having 
western arms, and of swift communications. 
The question of communications was solved by 


Ts^^n . 

the extension, at this , of the telegraph to 

Kunming. 

Late in 1885 Ts^em was given the additional 
hereditary rank of YUn-chH-yu. .In 1888, on his 
sixtieth birthday, he was presented with many 
gifts from the Emperor. The gentry of Yunnan ' 
presented to him an album of forty paiiitings 
depicting the important events of his life, which 
was lithographically reproduced (1891) under 
the title, Hmn4e chieh-fu fu. On 

this anniversary year he edited and printed the 
genealogy of his family, entitled 
Hsi4in Ts^efn^shih tsti-phi, 10 cMan, After he 
died he was canonized as . Hsiang-ch6,n 
and was celebrated^ in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen in Peking, as well as in special temples 
in Kunming, Kweiyang, and elsewhere. A 
chronology of his life was compiled by Chao Fan 
(T, 1851-1927), and was printed 

in 1899 under the title Ts^en Hsumg-chHn kung 
nieii-pHi (^^i§). His collected memorials, 
Ts‘en Hsimig^chHn hung tsou4 (^^), 30 4- 1 
chiimi, were printed in 1897. It is said that his 
hereditary rank was posthumously raised to a 
second-class baron. 

Ts'en Yu-ying had seven sons. The eldest, 
Ts^en Chffin-jung (T. Mm H. 

b. 1852), inherited the family hereditary rank 
and later served as intendant of Northern 
Honan (1893-?). The second, Ts‘§n Chffin- 
hsii (T. mm H, b. 1857), 

headed a number of prefectures in Honan and 
Chihli. The fifth, Ts'en CIriun-ming 
(T. H. b. 1865), served as governor 

of Kweichow (1905-06) and of Hunan (1906-10). 

The most famous of his sons was the third, 
Ts^en Chffin-hsuan (original ming 

T. H. b. 1861), a chii-jen of 1885 

who filled various posts in Peking, Kwangtung, 
and ICansu. In the Boxer uprising of 1900 he 
led some troops to the rescue of Peking, and 
escorted the Court on its flight through Taiyuan 
to Sian. He became a favorite of the Empress 
Dowager (Hsiao-ch6n, q.v,). Diter he served as 
governor of Shensi (1901-02) and as governor- 
general of Szechwan (1902-03) and of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi (1903-06). In 1907 he retired 
under criticism. Early in the Republican period 
he opposed Yuan Shih-k^ai (see under Yiian 
Chia-san) and took part in the civil wars against 
him, being made in 1916 commander-in-chief 
of the forces concentrated at Chao-clring, 
Kwangtung, to oppose Yiian’s monarchical 
schemes. In 1918 he was elected one of the 
directors of the so-called Military Government 
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at GantoBj but two years later he and the other 
militarists of Kwaiigsi and Yunnan were driven 
from Canton. Thereafter he lived in retire- 
ment at Shanghai. 


[Nien-pHi; l/425/6a; 5/30/4a; Ts'ao K^un, *^The 
Rebellion of Tu W^n-hsiu in T'^ng-yueh” (in 
Chinese) , printed in 1910 in Ch^u-shih 

ts^ung-shu; Ho Hui-chhng, ^‘Eighteen Years of Tu 
Win-hsiu^s Rebel Government in Yunnan^* (in 
Chinese), printed in 1-chingy nos. 12-16 

(1936); FHng4ing Yunnan Hui-fei fang-lueh^ 
P%ig4ing Kweichow Miao~fei chi4ueh, and ChHng- 
chi wai-chiao shih4iao (characters for all these in 
14mii)] W$n-hsien ts^ung-pien (see bibl. under Li 
Pu), no. 22; The Journey of Augustus Raymond 
Margary (1876) ; Anderson, J., Mandalay to Momein 
(1876); Wang, S. T., The Margary Affair and the 
Chef 00 Convention (1940); Li K6n-yuan 

Hsueh-sh^ng nien4u, l/3a,2/12a,3/2a; 

ChinJing t^ung-chuan, 40/3b; Chin- 
shih jtn-wu cMh (see under W^ng T^ung-ho); 
Broomhall, M., Islam in China, a Neglected Prob- 
lem (1910); see bibl. under F^ng Tzti-ts'ai.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TSfiNG Chi-ts6 (T. ^PM), Dec. 7, 

1839-1890, Mar. 12, diplomat, a native of 
Hsiang-hsiang, Hunan, was the elder son of 
Tseng Kuo-fan [q. v,]. When about a year old 
he was taken to Peking where his father was 
in office, and so did not leave the capital for his 
ancestral home until 1853. Thereafter his father 
was chiefly occupied in the suppression of the 
Taiping Rebellion. Tseng Chi-ts6 occasionally 
visited his father s various headquarters, and 
sometimes accompanied him on tours of inspec- 
tion, but did not take an active part in military 
campaigns. Though he made no effort to qualify 
for the official examinations, he nevertheless 
received a liberal education. He .familiarized 
himself with the Classics, history, literature, 
music and archery, and achieved some skill in 
painting and calligraphy. At the same time 
he had some grasp of Western science and of the 
English language. One of his trusted European 
friends was Samuel Halliday Macartney (see 
under Kuo Sung-tao) who later accompanied 
him on Ms mission to Russia. When his father 
died, in 1872, Ts^ng Chi-ts6 inherited the heredi- 
tary rank of hou and therefore was given in 
the West the appellation Marquis. In 1878 
he was appointed minister to .England and 
France as successor to Kuo Sung-tao [g. He 
sailed from Shanghai on November 22, 1878; 
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arrived in Paris on January 4, 1879; and pre- 
sented his letters of credence six days later. He 
proceeded to London on February 4, and on 
March 20 presented liis credentials at the Court 
of St. James. 

During his seven years of diplomatic service 
in Europe the most outstanding achievement of 
Ts4ng Chi-ts^ was the conclusion wdtli Russia, 
in February 1881, of the- Treaty of St. Petersburg. 
Rebellious uprisings among the Mohammedan 
groups of Chinese Turkestan had already begun 
in , 1862. By 1867 Yakoob Beg (see under Tso 
Tsung-t^ang) emerged as conqueror and as ruler 
over Kashgar and Yarkand. . In 1867 Tso 
Tsung-t^ang [g. t?.] was charged with the task of 
putting dowm these Mohammedan rebels. But 
the distance being great, and the means of trans- 
port limited, he had to proceed slowly. In the 
meantime Russia took advantage of the chaotic 
situation to move troops into Kuidja and occupy 
the territory of Hi (1871), giving assurances, 
however, to the Chinese government that the 
territory would be restored when China was in a 
position to maintain order in that area. Appar- 
ently Russian officials were then of the opinion 
that China would not be able to resume control. 
Nevertheless, Tso Tsung-t^ang slowly but surely 
pushed forward his military campaign. By 
1878 the whole territory was pacified and Russia 
was informed that China was ready to resume 
the administration of Hi. ChMng-hou [g. v] 
was appointed ambassador plenipotentiary to 
Russia, presenting his credentials at St. Peters- 
burg in January 1879. As the Treaty of Livadia, 
negotiated by ChMng-hou, was regarded in 
China as a complete failure, and was received 
there with consternation, it was renounced by the 
Chinese government on Febriiaiy 19, 1880. On 
February 12 Ts^ng Chi-tse was appointed min- 
ister to Russia in the hope of being able to con- 
clude a new treaty. Leaving London on July 
14, he arrived at St. Petersburg on July 30 and 
presented his credentials at Tsarskoe Selo on 
August 22. As the people of both nations were 
indignant, and war seemed imminent, the nego- 
tiation of a new treaty was exceedingly difficult. 
A work, entitled Chin-yao c¥ou-fi, 

gives a full account of the conferences held from 
August 4, 1880 to February 23, 1881 between 
Ts^ng Chi-ts^ and Nicolas de Giers 
Russian minister of foreign affairs; Baron de 
Jomini a member of the council of that 

ministry; and Eugene C. Butzow the 

Russian minister to China. This record, with an 
appendix containing the text of the Treaty of 
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St. Petersburg as annotated by Tseng Chi-ts6, 
was printed in 1887. The Treaty of Livadia w’as 
finally annulled, and the Treaty of St. Petersburg 
was signed on February 24, 1881. By this new 
treaty China gained a large strip of territory 
including the Tekkes Valley and the mountain 
passes between Hi, and Kashgaria. Changes 
were made in regard to trade routes and customs, 
and additional Russian consulates were 
aiitlioriized ill' China. In return, China agreed 
to pay Russia, for the expense of occupation, 
nine 'million metallic roubles instead of the five 
million previously arranged. The treaty was 
generally regarded as a diplomatic triumph for 
China, 

There was also the question of Annam. In 
1874 a treaty of peace and alliance and a com- 
mercial treaty were signed between Annam and 
Bh-ance, which amounted, in effect, to a transfer 
of Annam’s allegiance from China to France. 
Annam continued, however, to send tribute to 
Peking. Early in 1880 Ts^ng Chi-tse was in- 
structed by the Chinese government to inquire 
about the status of Annam. Repeated assurances 
had been given by France that she had no 
designs on Tongking but, with a change of 
administration, the French policy altered. On 
August 25, 1883 another treaty was signed by 
which Annam accepted the status of a French 
protectorate. Though warfare broke out here 
and there between China and France (see under 
Liu Ming-chhian and Feng Tzti-ts‘ai), negotia- 
tions were intermittently carried on with China 
until a treaty was signed at Tientsin on June 9, 
1885 by Li Himg-chang [g. ?;.] and Patendtre 
(see under Tseng Kuo-ch'iian). Meanwhile 
Tseng Chi-tse’s term as minister to France 
ended m the spring of 1884. On July 18, 1885 
lie and Lord Salisbury signed at London an 
additional article to the Chefoo Convention 
(see under Li Himg-chang) concerning an increase 
of the tax levy on the importation of opium. 
In the same year Tstog was recalled and Liu 
Jiii-fen [g. v.] was made his successor. Tseng 
was then ordered to assist in the newly-formed 
Board of Admiralty (see under I-huan) and, 
while waiting in London for Ms successor to 
arrive, began negotiations for the purchase of 
warships. As England was then taking steps 
toward the annexation of Burma, Tseng was 
simultaneously charged with making overtures 
in this matter, though a convention was not 
concluded until later. 

Before leaving London Tseng Chi-tse wrote an 
article which appeared in the January issue 
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(1887) of the.Aafafoc Quarterly Review und^r the 
title '^^China, the .Sleep and the Awakening’ ^ 
In it he described the existing state of China 
and forecast her future policies. He arrived at 
Shanghai on October 18, 1886, and reached 
Peking on December 11. Appointed to serve 
in the Tsungli Yamen, he was made junior vice- 
president of the Board of War, and later (1887) 
became a senior vice-president of the Board of 
Revenue. He also served (1885-90) on^ the Board 
of Admiralty. 

In 1889 he was charged with the administra- 
tion of the TMng-wen Kuan (see under . Tung 
Hsiin). His death at the age of fifty-two sui 
was a severe loss to China. He was granted full 
posthumous honors and was canonized as Hiii- 
min Being progressive in his ideas, and 

liberal in his understanding and appreciation of 
things Western, he met with frequent opposition 
from his more conservative colleagues. Some 
of them even attributed his premature death to 
his reliance on Western medicine. 

The complete works of Tseng Chi-tse, entitled 
Tseng Eui-min hung c¥uan-chi (S*^^), were 
first printed by the Kiangnan Arsenal (see Ting 
Jih-ch^ang) in 1893 and were reprinted litho- 
graphically at Shanghai in 1894. The material 
is distributed under the following titles: Tsing 
Eui-min hung tsou-i (^^), 6 chuan^ comprising 
his memorials; Tseng Eui-min hung w^n-chi 
(^^), 5 chuan, consisting of his writings in 
prose; Kmi-p^u chai shih-ck^aOf 

4 ckuan, his poems; and MMBti Shih Hsi 
jih-chi, 2 chuan^ the diaries he kept during his 
terms as a diplomat in Europe. 


[l/452/3b; 2/58/29b; 5/15/17b; 19 hsin-hsia 28b; 
ChHngwhi wai-cMao shik4iao (see under I-hsin) ; 
Boulger, D, 0., The Life of Sir HalUday MacarU 
ney; Martin, W. A. P., A Cycle of Cathay; Cordier, 
Eentii Eistoire des relations de la Chine amc hs 
puissances occidentales; see bibl. under Tseng 
Kuo-fan.] 

.Tu Lien-chIj . ■' 

TSfiHG Ching (H. ff^), 1679-1736, 

Jan. 31, executed for defaming Emperor Shih- 
tsung, was a native of Yung-hsing, Hunan. A 
licentiate in the district school, he was deprived 
of his degree when he failed in one of the annual 
examinations. Thereafter he made his living by 
teaching children, for whom he wrote an ele- 
mentary text-book, entitled Hsiao- 

hsileh h^ai-ming. Having read a book by Lti 
Liu-liang [g. v.]j then deceased, which recorn- 
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mended the doctrines of the Sung philosopher, 
Cliu Hsi (see under Hu Wei), Tseng came to 
believe in those teachings of Lii which advocated 
revolt against Manchu rule in China. Since his 
school was situated beside a highway in the 
Amjln district, Hunan, he heard in the summer 
of 1727, according to his own testimony, that 
Emperor Shih-tsung had murdered his father, 
the late Emperor Sheng-tsu, and had put to 
death his own brothers. These and other stories 
caused Tseng to regard the Emperor as a wicked 
inan, and induced him to plot a revolution. He 
sent his loyal disciple, Chang Hsi (T. 

to the home of Lii Liu-liang in Shih- 
men, Chekiang, where he purchased some of 
Lii’s books and met Lii’s ninth son, Lii I-chung 
(T. d. 1733). Through the 

latter, Chang met one of Lii’s disciples and some 
others interested in Lii’s teachings. Returning 
to Hunan, Chang reported to Tseng his adven- 
tures, and the latter recorded the names of the 
men whom Chang had met and regarded as 
possible assistants in a revolution. 

When certain rivers in Hunan overflowed in 
1728, Tseng imagined that an opportune time for 
the revolt had come. Having no one to help 
him except his disciple, Chang Hsi, he hit upon 
the idea of persuading some general to start the 
revolution. His choice fell on Yiieh Chung-chh 
[g. v.], then governor-general of Shensi, perhaps 
the most famous military man of the time, who, 
according to rumors, had already condemned the 
Emperor in a memorial for his evil conduct. 
Ts^ng wrote a letter to Yiieh urging him to lead 
his men in a revolution, and giving the impression 
that he himself had organized men in six prov- 
inces who were ready to take up arms at his 
bidding. He maintained also that Yiieh, as a 
descendant of the famous general of the Sung 
dynasty, Yiieh Fei (see under Yiieh Chung-ch‘i), 
who fought bravely against the Ju-chen invaders 
(see under Nurhaci), should in the nature of 
things be hostile to the Manchus. He stressed 
also the evil conduct of the Emperor and the 
popular feeling of unrest (due to floods and 
corrupt officialdom), in order to show that the 
time for action had come. He signed the letter 
with the fictitious name, Hsia Ching He 

styled himself “Masterless Vagabond of the 
South Seas” The bearer of 

the letter was Tseng’s sole co-plotter and disciple, 
Chang Hsi, who assumed the alias^ Chang Cho 
and out of loyalty to his master mortgaged 
the farms of his family to finance the journey to 
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Shensi. Tseng himself had no resources except 
Ms imagination. 

On October 28, 1728, Chang submitted the 
letter to Yiieh in Sian, Shensi. The governor- 
general was astonished to find himself addressed 
as “Heaven’s Official and Generalissimo” mm 
TCfiiil), an odd title .which betrayed an 
indifferently educated writer. On reading it 
Yiieh was stirred by the treasonous plot and at 
once summoned a Manchu subordinate to witness 
the trial of the bearer. After two days of 
threatening, coaxing, and torturing, Chang Hsi 
still held his counsel. However, on October 31, 
Yiieh, on pretense of joining the rebellion, took 
an oath of loyalty, and only so obtained from 
Chang the names and addresses of Tseng and his 
supposed confederates. At the same time Chang 
cited the works of Lii Liu-liang as the source of 
Tseng’s inspiration. 

In December Ts^ng was arrested at his school 
and he knew then that his doom was sealed. He 
stoutly asserted that he and Chang Hsi iiad 
themselves contrived the plans and that no other 
persons were involved. Nevertheless all those 
implicated in the case, mostly from Hunan and 
Chekiang, were delivered to Peking and tried, 
early in 1729. The Emperor was perhaps 
grateful to Ts^ng for bringing to his attention 
the views of Lii Liu-liang about the Manchus, 
and for affording him an opportunity to proclaim 
to the entire country that he had not murdered 
his father nor his brothers. Whether or not the 
Emperor actually committed these crimes will 
probably never be known; but rumors to this 
effect, not only in Peking, but in such distant 
places as Kwangsi and Hunan had continually 
harassed him. Pie imposed on the long-deceased 
Lii Liu-liang and on his descendants the severest 
possible indignities, excusing his harshness on the 
ground that Lll had insulted his father (Emperor 
Sheng-tsu) and that he was bound by filial piety 
to act so. Tseng Ching, on the other hand, was 
well-treated, and to obtain his freedom, w'as 
required only to show proof of repentance and to 
answer the Emperor’s inquiries. The rumors 
which he had heard were traced to a few eunuchs, 
who, as servants to Yin-ssti and Yin-t'ang [qq, i>.], 
both arch-enemies of the Emperor, had been 
exiled in 1727 to Kwangsi by way of Hunan. 
These eunuchs were brought back to Peking 
and made to confess that what they had said 
about the Emperor was groundless. Tseng was 
finally “convinced” that the Emperor was 
benevolent, wise and tolerant; that the Manchus 
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were tlie riglitfiii rulers of China; and that the 
rumors about the Emperor character and con- 
duct had been invented by unscmpiiloiis persons. 

Al! the arguments of the Emperor in defense 
of himself and his throne, as well as the testimony 
of Tseng Ching, were finally edited into a work 
entitled Ta4 chueh-mi .lu, 4 chimin 

which was printed in 1730 and was at once 
distributed .throughout the country. Every 
licentiate in the empire was required to read it. 
At the same time (1730) Tseng was sent back to 
Hunan, not only unpunished but as an official 
to serve under the commissioner appointed to 
^ ^examine and rectify social abuses’^ (see under 
Cha Ssh-thng). The Emperor justified this 
lenient treatment on the ground that Tseng had 
only offended his (the Emperor’s) person and 
that as Emperor he was free to treat the criminal 
in the way he thought best. Furthermore, since 
Yiieh had taken an oath of allegiance to the 
plotters, he could not, in consideration of his 
loyal general, break the oath by punishing the 
offenders. 

When Ts^ng returned to Hunan he became 
something of a hero, for he was granted leave, in 
1731, for a year’s rest in his home district, and 
was given funds to purchase for himself a house 
and lands. In 1735, however, the succeeding 
Emperor Kao-tsung, after he ascended the throne, 
commanded that Tseng and Chang Hsi be ar- 
rested and brought to Peking. On January 30, 
1736 he ordered that both should be executed 
by the ^dingering death” (ling-chHh) process. 
The Emperor justified this action on the grounds 
that as a filial son he had merely followed his 
father’s conduct in the case of Lu Liu-iiang. In 
addition, Emperor Kao-tsung, disliking the 
freedom with which his father had exposed the 
affairs of the Imperial House, ordered all copies 
of the book, Ta4 cMeJi-mi 1% returned to Peking 
and destroyed. An edition of the Yung-chdng 
period is to be found, however, in the Library of 
Congress. There are numerous discrepancies 
between the official records of the life and sayings 
of Emperor Shih-tsung (compiled in Emperor 
Kao-tsung’s reign) and the edicts printed during 
his life-time. Particularly in the Tdri chueh-nd 
lu, there are documents which have been omitted 
in other official compilations and which stand as 
proof of Emperor Shih-tsung ’s guilty conscience. 


[Ch^ing-iai wtn-tzii yii tang (see bibl. under Huang 
T'ing-kuei), no. 9 (1934); Ta4 chueh-mi lu; 
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ChHng-ch% sun ta4 an k^m-shih (see bibL. under 

Fu-lin).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TSfeKG Kuo-chffian (T. H. 

Oct. 12, 1824-1890, Nov. 13, a native, of 
Hsiang-hsiang, Hunan, and younger brother, of 
Tseng Kuo-fan [g. was the leading general 
in the taking of Nanking after it had been 
eleven years in the hands of the Taiping Eebels. 
He obtained a hsiu-ts^ai degree in 1847 and ‘ a 
senior licentiate in 185,5, at the same time greatly 
assisting his brother, Tsemg Kuo-fan, in organiz- 
ing the ^Tiunan Braves”. In 1856 he raised 
reinforcements and rescued his brother who was 
being harassed in Kiangsi. In tlie following 
four years he fouglit in various places in Kiangsi 
until the Taipings were fairly well cleared from 
the province. In May 1860 he left Kiangsi to 
take part in the advance on Anking, the capital 
of Anhwei province. This move was the first 
step in Tseng Kuo-fan’s far-sighted plan for the 
taking of Nanking. Though the imperialists 
had previously suffered a severe defeat at Nan- 
king (see under Hsiang Jung) and though his 
brother was dangerously harassed at Chh-m^n, 
Anhwei, in the winter of 1860-61, Tseng Kuo- 
chffian held steadfastly to his policy of besieging 
Anking. In this campaign he had the help of 
Pao Ch^ao, P‘6ng Yii-lin [g^. Li Hsii-i (see 
under Li Hsu-pin) and others. He had to de- 
fend himself not only against the rebels’ sorties 
from the city, but also against the fresh Taiping 
relief forces brought from outside the region by 
Ch^en Yu-ch^5ng and Li Hsiu-ch‘6ng [gg. 

His campaign to take Anking was a prolonged 
one — lasting from May 17, 1860 to September 5, 
1861 — the city having been held by the strongly 
entrenched Taipings for nine years. For his 
prowess and his military strategy in this cam- 
paign he was given the title of financial com- 
missioner (1861), was made an expectant pro- 
vincial judge, and was allowed the privilege of 
wearing the yellow riding jacket. 

Undeterred by other alluring appointments, 
Ts^ng Kuo-chffian pressed on with the campaign 
to Nanking, the capital of the Taipings. With a 
force of about 30,000 veterans (including P'eng 
Yu-lin’s marines) he fought his way from Anking 
down to Yii-hua-t^ai under the very 

walls of Nanking where he encamped on May 31, 
1862. This date marks the beginning of the 
great campaign which the Hunan Braves waged 
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against Nanking, as distinguished from the 
seven-year attempt of the imperialist forces 
which had ended unsuccessMiy in May 1860 
(see under Hsiang Jung). Tseng Kuo-fan and 
other imperialist generals looked with apprehen- 
sion on his brother’s deep penetration into rebel 
territory with so small a force, and made plans 
for the victorious troops under Li Hung-chang 
[g. «.] to aid in the final assault upon the city. 
But Tseng Kuo-ch^tian desired to complete the 
campaign- unaided, relying, for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, on the indomitable spirit 
of his soldiers. They had triumphed so far, and 
regardless of obstacles, they harassed the Taipings 
almost daily. By making use of deep trenches 
and other protective devices he not only de- 
fended his position from assault but, in one en- 
counter, dealt the assailants such a blow that 
they dared not make another attempt. Instead, 
they closed the city gates to wait for reinforce- 
ments. Tseng’s own army was so terribly 
decimated by pestilence that he likewise wel- 
comed a truce. However, before the epidemic 
could be stamped out the long-awaited reinforce- 
ments of the Taipings — said to number 300,000 
under the command of Li Hsiu-ch^^ng — arrived 
and encircled Tseng’s army. They attacked 
with explosive shells obtained from Western 
countries, with mines, and by every method 
available at the time. But with careful strategy 
and desperate fighting ail their efforts proved 
fruitless. Though Tseng himself did not ask for 
relief from other generals who were occupied 
elsewhere, some 200,000 rebel recruits are said 
to have arrived on October 25 to augment the 
enemy’s forces. This enormous army then 
assaulted Tseng’s position in relays day and 
night, while TsCmg counter-attacked in the same 
manner. The rebels, too, in their over-crowded 
quarters, suffered greatly from epidemics and 
from hunger and cold. By November 26, 1862, 
after forty-six days of almost continuous fighting, 
their onslaught subsided, leaving Tseng’s forces 
still intact. 

In view of this temporary success, Tseng Kuo- 
fan urged his brother to retreat. The latter, 
however, not only refused to do so, but declined 
the aid of the “Ever Victorious Army” which 
Henry Burgevine (see under Feng Kuei-f^n) was 
then commanding. After strengthening his 
defense he decided to continue the attack, and 
after a personal inspection at the front, the 
senior Tseng acquiesced in the undertaking. 
The favorable military developments of the 
following year (1868) deprived the rebels of 
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almost- every strategic point around Nanking, 
and the encirclement of the -city was completed 
in the following February (1864). Chiefly by 
-means of elaborate timnels under the city wall, 
Tseng eventually (July 19, 1864) recovered 
Nanking — it having been proclaimed the Taipiiig 
capital in March 1853. In the final encounters 
many rebel leaders and thousands of insurgents 
were mercilessly killed (see under Li Hsiii- 
ch^eng) and the city was looted and burnt. For 
his success, achieved after long and patient 
resistance, Tseng was rewarded with the rank 
of Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent, the 
hereditary rank of an earl of the first class 
(1864) with the designation Wei-i ^Trave 

and Courageous” (1866), and the double-eyed 
peacock feather. 

Because Ts^ng Kuo-ch^tian mistakenly re- 
ported to the throne the death of Hung Fu, 
Hung Hsiu-ch^iian’s successor (see under the 
latter), he was slandered by those who envied 
his achievements. Accordingly he asked leave 
to return home to recover his health. Though 
he declined in 1865 to be governor of Shansi, he 
did accept, in the following year, the governor- 
ship of Hupeh. As such it fell to his lot to 
suppress the Nien bandits (see under S^ng-ko- 
lin-chfin) on the border of Honan. He fought 
them from time to time for a year and a half 
but in the summer of 1867 they gradually pressed 
through Honan to Shantung. Consequently he 
and other generals engaged in the task were 
degraded. He retired on the plea of ill health, 
remaining at home from 1867 to 1875. In the 
latter year he was made director-general of 
Yellow River and Grand Canal Conservancy. 
In June 1877 he became governor of Shansi 
where for four years he rendered excellent service, 
particularly in social relief during the terrible 
famine which afflicted that province in 1878-80. 
He raised large sums of money to help those who 
were in need, persuaded the metropolitan govern- 
ment to remit the usual taxes, distributed seed 
and animals for the cultivation of the soil, and 
strictly prohibited the planting of opium and the 
sale of children. When he was transferred to 
another post (August, 1880) the people of the 
province erected, at various places, temples to 
his memory. 

In 1880 Ts^ng Kuo-ch'iian was ordered to 
proceed with a large force to Shanhaikuan. At 
this time negotiations were in progress between 
China and Russia over Hi, and Tseng was sent 
to the northern borders to reinforce the Chinese 
demands with a show of resistance, holding 
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himself in readiness to fight, should the parley 
fail. Fortunately, the Russo-Chinese , treaty 
concerning Hi was concluded February 24, 1881, 
and Ts^ng and liis troops withdrew. He was 
then appointed governor-general of Kansu, 
Shensi and Sinkiang, but he declined the post 
owing to ill health. After a few months’ rest 
at home he was appointed (August, 1882) acting 
governor-general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi; 
and about a year later was called to Peking 
(1883) where, for a fortnight in February 1884, he 
was acting minister of the Board of Ceremonies. 
Thereupon he was made acting governor-general 
of Liang-Ejang (Kjangsu, Kiangsi and Anhwei) 
and concurrently superintendent of trade for the 
southern seaports. 

When Tseng Kuo-ch^iian assumed his duties 
at Nanking (April, 1884) one fleet of French 
warships was menacing Annam and another 
Shanghai. He was ordered to strengthen the 
forts along the Yangtze delta, and to dispatch 
warships to Formosa. On July 20, 1884 he 
served as imperial commissioner to negotiate 
terms of peace at Shanghai with Jules Patenotre 
(1845-1925), French minister to China. 
From July 25 to August 18 the parley at Shanghai 
was at a deadlock because of the indemnity the 
French demanded. Soon afterwards war be- 
tween France and China was resumed at Foochow 
and Formosa (see under Chang P^ei-lun and Liu 
Ming-ch'uan). Tseng Kuo-ch^uan returned to 
Nanking to strengthen the defenses of Kiangsu. 
Finally the peace treaty was signed on June 9, 
1885 (see under Li Hung-chang). Tseng’s able 
services in this critical period, and his wise 
middle-course policy in governing the Liang- 
Kiang, were praised by the emperor who re- 
warded him, in 1889, with the title of Grand 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent. When Tseng 
died in office in the following year he was post- 
humously elevated to the title of Grand Tutor 
and was canonized as Chung-hsiang His 

name was celebrated in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen. A complete collection of his writings, 
entitled Tsi>ng Chung-hdang 

hung ch‘uan-chij 67 chiian, including his nien-p'u, 
was published in 1903. 


[1/419/la; 2/59/18a; 5/30/la; 8/10 HM/la; Hsiang 
chun chi (see bibi. under Ts^ng Kuo-fan) chuan 
6, 9 (1889); Li Hsiu-ch'eng [g. v.] Li Hsiu-ch‘ing 
kung-chuang; Hail, W. J., Tsing Kuo-fan and the 
Taiping Rebellion pp. 260-262 (New Haven, 1927) ; 
Morse, H. B., The International Relations of the 
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Chinese Empire, vol. II, pp. 355-366 (London, 

1918)4 

Teng Ssfi-Yti 

TS£NG Kuo-fan (T. H. 

Nov. 26, 1811-1872, Mar. 12, statesman, general 
and scholar, the first Marquis I-yung 
was a native of Hsiang-hsiang, Hunan. Fie was 
born in a poor peasant family and in liis youth 
w^as much influenced, in his characteristic tend- 
encies and habits of thought, by his grandfather, 
Tseng Yii-pHng #"5^ (T. SPI, 1774-1849). 
His father, Tseng Lin-shu (T. 

1790-1857), became a hsiu-tdai in 1832 — ^a year 
before Tseng Kuo-fan himself obtained the same 
degree. Tseng Kuo-fan was a chm-shih of 1838 
and in June of the same year became a member 
of the Hanlin Academy. At the capital, he pur- 
sued his studies with great tenacity of purpose 
and profited by his contacts with noted con- 
temporary scholars. After routine promotions he 
was appointed, in 1849, junior vice-president of 
the Board of Ceremonies. At different times he 
served as acting vice-president on several other 
Boards and thus gained wide knowledge of state 
affairs. This experience enabled him, in his 
later memorials to the throne, to make practical 
proposals and to frame them with great clarity 
and precision. In 1852 he was sent to conduct 
the provincial examination of Kiangsi, but learn- 
ing, on his way south, of the death of his mother, 
he was granted leave to return home to observe 
the customary mourning period. 

From 1850 onward the Taiping Rebellion had 
spread rapidly from Kwangsi to Hunan, Hupeh 
and down the Yangtze River to Nanking (see 
under Hung Hsiu-chffian). For three years the 
pursuing imperial troops vainly followed the in- 
surgents from Kwangsi to the outskirts of Nan- 
king (see under Hsiang Jung). But the militia, 
organized in the villages by Chiang Chung-ytian 
and Lo Tse-nan [qq. v.], proved to be more effec- 
tive than the regulars — particularly in 1852 in 
the defense of Changsha (see under Lo Ping- 
chang). After the Taipings had abandoned the 
siege of Changsha (November 30, 1852) Tseng 
was ordered by the emperor to recruit and drill 
the Hunan militia. When, after much persua- 
sion, he decided on January 29, 1853 to assume 
this responsibility he swore to himself that he 
would not covet wealth nor fear death. 

Ts5ng Kuo-fan ’s first task was to organize the 
Hunan Army (Hsiang-chun l{fl^), usually re- 
ferred to as the ^Tiunan Braves.” It comprised, 
among other troops, Lo Tse-nan’s ‘Tisiang Yung’ ’ 
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and CMang Clmng-ytian*s Yung'' (see 

under Lo and Ghiang). These constituted 
Tseng's land force. With foresight, character- 
istic of his later campaigns, he laid careful plans 
for the training of his troops and initiated 
methods of discipline and organization which 
greatly contributed to his ultimate success. He 
established central training camps at which those 
troops with previous military experience received 
further instruction, and opened recruiting sta- 
tions in each district of Hunan where new recruits 
received initial preparation. He determined to 
send his troops first against local bandit groups, 
to give them experience in fighting before taking 
them outside the province to war against the 
Taipings. For this he was severely criticized by 
those generals who were vainly fighting the Taip- 
ings, and even by the Emperor himself, to whom 
he addressed a long memorial explaining his plan 
for the campaign. Stubbornly refusing to be 
moved, either by ridicule or pleas for aid, he kept 
on with his organization of the poorly disciplined 
and untrained militia. The success of his plan 
depended upon funds given by Hunan officials 
and gentry. They proved lukewarm in their 
support until a victory by Chiang Chung-yiian 
and Lo Ts6-nan at H^ng-shan-hsien so impressed 
the Court that local officials found it expedient 
to give him the necessary funds. Ts^ng was em- 
barrassed in all his campaigns by lack of support 
of the officials until he finally accepted an official 
post himself, which placed him in control of the 
finances of the provinces in which his campaigns 
were waged. Within a few months he acquiesced 
in the urgent proposal of Chiang Chung-yiian 
and Kuo Sung-tao [g, v.] to build gunboats and 
to train marines under the command of Yang 
Yiieh-pin (see under P'eng Yti-lin) and others, 
in the hope of driving the Taipings off the 
Yangtze. 

After the conquest of Nanking in 1853 the 
Taipings were pressing two major campaigns: one 
to North China (see under S^ng-ko-lin-chfin and 
Lin Feng-hsiang), the other westward to Anhwei, 
Kiangsi and Hupeh. At that time Tseng Kuo- 
fan, though again besieged by requests for aid, 
had no force which he could spare for the defense 
of Hupeh. A large part of the Hunan Braves 
already had been sent to the rescue of Kiangsi, 
and the rest were occupied in quelling local up- 
risings in Hunan, while the *‘navy" was still in 
process of organization. When, however, a few 
months later the Taipings from Hupeh pressed 
upon his forces in Hunan, Ts6ng mobilized (Feb- 
ruary 25, 1854) his new flotilla of 240 boats with 
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5,000 marines, and a still larger army under the 
command of TVchfi-pu [g. to stem their ad- 
vance. But owing to a storm which rendered 
many boats unfit, and to the inexperience of Ms 
troops in fighting, Tseng was twice defeated in 
Hunan — once in Yochow and again at Ching- 
chiang So mortified was lie that he at- 

tempted to commit suicide. Fortunately T^a- 
cMi-pu and P^eng Yii-lin triumphed over the 
Taipings at Hsiang-t‘an (May 1 , 1854 ), forcing 
them to retreat to Yochow, which was finally 
taken on July 25, 1854 — a victory which much 
encouraged Tseng. On January 12 , 1852 the 
Taipings had taken Wuchang — the first of three 
occupations — but had lost it to the government 
forces in February of the same year. They again 
seized the city on June 26, 1854, and successfully 
defended it until October 14 when they were over- 
come by Tseng's forces under Lo and Chiang — 
a severe blow to their plan of conquest. On 
December 2, 1854 Ts^ng also won (see under 
P 'Mg Yii-lin) a signal victory over the strong 
defense which the Taipings made at T‘ien-chia- 
ch^n. Meanwhile the city of Shanghai, which 
had been taken by a band of local rebels in 1853, 
was recovered in February 1855 (see under Chi- 
er-hang-a). By the end of May 1855 the 
northern expedition of the Taipings was finally 
suppressed (see under Seng-ko-lin-cbfin). 

The victorious advance of Tseng Kuo-fan's 
forces was stemmed at Kiukiang, however, by 
the stubborn resistance of the rebel chief, Lin 
Clifi-jung (d. 1858), who had fought for 

the Taipings from the beginning of their activi- 
ties. A part of Tseng’s navy was bottled up in 
Po-yang Lake; that part which was in the 
Yangtze was defeated, even Tseng's flagship 
being captured by the rebels; and a storm dam- 
aged many of the remaining boats. The morale 
of Tseng's troops, disheartened by these reverses, 
was now at a low ebb. After making the re- 
quired adjustments, he went to Nanchang, capital 
of Kiangsi, to rehabilitate the imprisoned fleet 
which was on the west shore of Po-yang Lake. 
The Taipings, on the other hand, hoping to 
weaken the attack which the government troops 
were making on Kiukiang, retook Wuchang for 
the third time on April 3, 1855, Despite this 
threat, Ts^ng ordered T^a-chfi-pu to keep on 
assaulting Kiukiang while Lo Tse-nan and Hu 
Lin-i [g. v.] were sent to attack Wuchang, he 
himself remaining at Nanchang. The situation 
became all the more grave when T'a-chfi-pu and 
Lo Ts6-nan both died and Tseng himself was 
harassed by the almost invincible Taiping leader, 
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Shih Ta-k^i [g. v,]. But thanks to Tseng’s far- 
sighted plamiing, his patience and his ^persever- 
ance against great odds, coupled with his ability 
to select and inspire able commanders, Wuchang 
was recovered for the last time, December 19, 
1856, by the forces under Hu Lin-i and Li Hsti- 
pin [g. Owing to the help of P'eng Yti-lin 
and the reinforcements sent to Kiangsi from 
Hunan by Ts^ng^s younger brother, Ts^ng Kuo- 
cli^iian [g. v.]^ Tseng's difficult position in Nan- 
chang was alleviated. 

Though at this time (1856) the Taipings failed 
in Hupeh and Kiangsi, they vsucceeded in crushing 
Hsiang Jung's large army at Nanking. There- 
after, their forces were greatly weakened by a 
series of murders among their leaders (see under 
Hung Hsiu-ch^iian), and so they failed to press 
the advantage their victory offered. Tseng Kuo- 
fan's father died on February 27, 1857, making 
it necessary for him to retire temporarily for 
mourning, but his capable generals were able to 
carry out his plans and recover Kiukiang on 
May 19, 1858. He was recalled from retirement 
before the period of mourning elapsed, and re- 
sumed his task — the working out of a careful 
plan to take Anking as a first step in the final 
recovery of Nanking. To accomplish these ob- 
jectives he again declined to go to the relief of 
other cities still in the hands of the* Taipings, 
although implored to do so. In pursuance of 
his plan to retake Anking he encamped at Ch‘i- 
men in southern Anhwei (1860-61). In 1860 he 
was appointed governor-general of Kiangnan and 
Kiangsi and Imperial Commissioner for the sup- 
pression of the Taipings in South China. He 
thus was given full power to deal with all matters 
relating to the campaign, including the levy of 
funds for this purpose. 

In the period 1860-61 Ts^ng faced a difficult 
situation. The Taipings, who had earlier in 1860 
crushed the reorganized imperial force near 
Nanking (see under Hsiang Jung), again became 
very strong and active under the leadership of 
Li HsiU"Ch ^eng [g. y.]. A large part of Kiangsu 
and Chekiang were still in the enemy’s hands — 
only Shanghai was never fully occupied by the 
rebels, their assaults in that area being repeatedly 
repulsed (see under Li Hung-chang). At the 
same time (1860) British and French forces were 
fighting their way to Peking, while the Court 
took refuge in JehoL Appeals for help came to 
Tseng from all sides, though after September 1860 
he himself was so harried by the Taipings at 
Ch^i-men as to be unable, had he wished, to 
render aid to others. His difficulties reached a 
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climax in April 1861, but - by this time he was 
determined to die rather than retreat. The tide 
■ finally turned in his favor when Tso, Tsung-t^ang 
[g. V.] and others came to the .relief of Chfi-m^n. 
Moreover, Anking was taken (September 5, 1861) 
by his brother, Tseng Kuo-chHian, after long and 
murderous attacks. Ts^ng Kuo-faii then made 
that city his base of operations for, the conquest 
of Nanking. Fearing to concentrate 'too large 
an army at Nanking lest the Taipings retake dis- 
tricts already under government control— -as had 
repeatedly happened in the past — he set up- three 
military areas: one in Kiangsu under Li Hung- 
chang [g. V.], another in Chekiang under. Tso 
Tsung-t^ang, and a third in Anhwei under his 
own command. In all these areas active cam- 
paigns were carried out against the Taipings who 
were gradually encircled as Nanking was being 
besieged, TsMg Kuo-chffian, who* had proved 
himself an indomitable commander, volunteered 
for the difficult task of taking Nanking, the 
Taiping capital since March 19, 1853, where 
large government armies had several times been 
crushed, particularly in August 1856, November 
1859, and August 1860. Though he was offered 
the aid of foreigners, he declined their help, and 
after a long siege and desperate fighting took 
Nanking on July 19, 1864 (see under Tseng Kuo- 
chffian). The last remnants of the Taipings, 
however, were not cleared away until the begin- 
ning of 1866 (see under Pao Ch'ao). The chief 
credit for the suppression of this long and bloody 
Rebellion naturally went to Ts6ng Kuo-fan who 
was made a Marquis of the first class with the 
designation I-yung — the first civil official to ob- 
tain such a rank. 

After the Taiping Rebellion ended Ts6ng Kuo- 
fan resumed his post as governor-general of 
Kiangnan and Kiangsi— thus remaining in Nan- 
king for several months. His main objective was 
to restore peace and order and to promote the 
rehabilitation of learning in South China after a 
terribly destructive war lasting fifteen years. 
At his headquarters at Anking he established, 
early in 1864, an official printing office to reprint 
important works, chiefly classics and histories; 
and he now invited celebrated scholars, such as 
Wang Shih-to, Mo Yu-chih [gg. v.] and others, 
to be the chief editors. He disbanded a majority 
of the Hunan army, sending the soldiers home to 
their farms and employing the officers (many of 
whom were students) in proof-reading. In 1864 
he issued regulations for printing establishments 
in each of the cities of Nanking, Soochow, Yang- 
chow, Hangchow and Wuchang. These were 
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known as “the five official printing offices” 

(SM)- At the same time lie restored (Decem- 
ber 20, 1864) the provincial examinations at Nan- 
king where, owing to the Taiping occupation, 
they had been for many years discontinued. 

In June 1865 Ts^ng Kuo-fan was ordered, by 
hurried mandate, to Shantung where Prince 
S6ng-ko-lin-ch'in had been killed in battle (May 
1865) while fighting the Nien bandits. Tseng, 
now In supreme command of military affairs in 
Shantung, Chihli, and Honan, at once reorgan- 
ized his forces, distributing them at four points in 
order to draw a net about the elusive rebels. 
After more than a year in the north in an unsatis- 
factory campaign to exterminate these rebels, 
and increasingly conscious of the criticism of his 
enemies, he recommended Li Hung-chang as his 
successor (December 12, 1866), he himself re- 
turning to his former post as governor-general at 
Nanking. 

In 1863 Jung Hung [g. v.] had recommended to 
Ts^ng the establishment of ironworks at Shang- 
hai — ^works which later became the Kiangnan 
Arsenal— and Jung had purchased the machinery 
for it from abroad. In 1868 the first steamship 
was built there by Chinese and brought to Nan- 
king for Tseng’s inspection. The opening of 
these ironworks was one of the most important 
contributions Ts6ng made to the future welfare 
of China. 

In 1867 he was appointed a Grand Secretary, 
and in September 1868 was made governor- 
general of Chihli province. In the latter capacity 
he cleared up a large number of long-pending 
legal cases, improved administrative efficiency, 
and set up a plan for a standing army which, 
however, was not carried out. In 1870 he was 
ordered to investigate and settle the case of the 
Tientsin Massacre (see under Ch^ung-hou). 
Fully conscious of China’s military weakness, 
he pressed for a policy of justice and conciliation 
toward the Western powers involved, and so in- 
curred the ill-will of many officials in Peking who 
desired war. The case was nearly settled when, 
aged and ill, he was transferred (1871) to his old 
post at Nanking, made vacant through the assas- 
sination of Ma Hsin-i [q. v.]. He was succeeded 
in Tientsin by Li Hung-chang. On August 18, 
1871 be sent a joint memorial with Li, recom- 
mending the dispatch of young students to study 
abroad (see under Jung Hung). Their plan was 
put into effect in 1872, but Ts6ng died a few 
months before the students actually set sail. 
He was given posthumously the title of Grand 
Tutor, and was canonized as WM-ch^ng ^iE. 
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TsMg was a man of great foresight, as evi- 
denced not only in his preparation for military 
campaigns but in many other matters as well. 
Several times the Shanghai and Kiangsi gentry 
suggested to the Court that foreign troops, who 
had successfully defended Shanghai against the 
rebels, be sent inland in an effort to bring the 
Taiping rebellion to a speedier close. Ts6ng, 

■ whose opinion in the matter was asked by the 
Emperor, pointed out that though there was 
justification for using foreign troops at Shanghai 
and Ningpo, where in reality they were defending 
their own interests, the situation in the interior 
was different. Here, should joint Chinese and 
foreign troops be victorious, complications would 
surely arise and the ^^guest-soldiers” might seize 
the land and become a danger to the empire. 
He urged that, even in the use of foreign troops at 
treaty ports, a careful understanding should be 
reached before any fighting was undertaken. In 
addition to being a man of great foresight and 
indomitable perseverance, he showed an extra- 
ordinary ability to select men of promise, to 
train them for their posts, and to retain their 
loyalty. He had on his staff more than eighty 
able men — many of whom, like Li Hung-chang 
and P^eng Yii-lin, later became famous in his- 
tory. He learned a great deal from personal ex- 
perience in drilling soldiers, controlling subordi- 
nate officers, and co-ordinating troops from differ- 
ent parts of the country — and so finally was able 
to develop far-reaching plans which he carried 
out regardless of obstacles. Sometimes he is 
criticized for his loyalty to the Manchu dynasty, 
for conservatism and obstinacy, and for cruelty 
in his treatment of the rebels.’ Yet the times in 
which he lived called for stern action, and how- 
ever strict he may have been with others, he was 
even more strict with himself. He sought daily 
to improve himself by constant examination of 
his own mistakes and short-comings, as shown 
vividly in his diary which he kept from January 
1, 1839 to March 11, 1872— the day before he 
died. The same habits of rigid self-examination 
are shown in the letters which he wrote to his 
parents, to his brothers, and to his sons; and in 
the admonitions he gave to the young to live 
lives of frugality, diligence, and integrity. 

Ts^ng was an honest and upright official. We 
are told in the nien~p‘u (see below) of his youngest 
daughter, that during the years he lived in 
Peking, he was always poor; and that even when 
he held high command in the army, he sent home 
annually to his family not more than ten to 
twenty taels silver. It was not until he became 
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governor-general of Chihli that he was able to 
save 20j000 taels from his salary. Throughout 
Ms life, no matter under what stress of war or 
governmental activity, he seldom passed a day 
in which he did not seek consolation or self-im- 
provement by reading selections from the classics, 
history, or poetry. .He found in the Bung phi- 
losophers, rather than in the writings of the 
School of Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu), 
the solace and encouragement which the times 
required. It is therefore no wonder that he was 
instrumental in reviving Sung philosophy in his 
day. Like some of the great Neo-Confucianists, 
he became master of a lucid, emotive style, inter- 
spersed with wise mottoes and sententious say- 
ings concerning political, social, military, aca- 
demic, and family affairs. 

According to a bibliography of his works, , com- 
piled by Liu Sheng-mu (see under Chang Yti- 
chao), Tseng Kuo-fan himself compiled or wrote 
some thirty-seven works. The more important 
of these are easily accessible in the so-called com- 
plete collection known as Tstng 

W^n~cheng hung cNuan-cM^ 174 chuaUj printed in 
1876. This comprises fifteen titles, including his 
memorials to the throne, in 36 chuan; his essays 
and verse, each in 3 chum; his official correspond- 
ence in 33 chiian; and two anthologies of prose 
and verse. Appended to the collection are his 
nien-p^u in 12 chiian, and a record of the out- 
standing events of his life (:::fc#^fS Ta-shih chi) 
— both compiled by his pupils. In addition, 
there is his diary, Shou-shu jihrchi, 

in 40 volumes, printed in 1909; his letters to his 
family, Ts^ng W$n-ching hung chia-shu (^S^), 
10 chiian, printed in 1876; instructions or admo- 
nitions to members of his family, 0pl| CMor- 
hsiin, 2 chiian, also printed in 1876; and a collec- 
tion of other essays, Tsing Win^cMng hung chi 
wai-win ' 1 chiian, printed in 1929. 

His mottoes and sayings on many ' subjects' have 
been collected from; his writings and published 
under various titles, such as: 

Tsing-Hu chihrping yii4u (1911), sayings of 
Ts^ng and of ■ Hu Lin-i on military matters; 
Ts^ng Wen-cMng hung ckioryen ' ch‘ao ' 

1916), a collection of Tseng^s famous sayings; 
and Tseng Wen-cMng hung hcleh-an (^^ 1925), 
sayings on character-building and methods of 
study. Many other works were compiled under 
his general editorship or direction, such as the 
Kiangsu chien-fu ch‘iian-an 
(1866) on the reduction of taxation in the Soo- 
chow area (see under Feng Kuei-fen); and ffiffi 
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' Kiangsi ch''&an-sheMg yu4^u (1868), 
14 + 1 chiian, an atlas of Eiangsi province. 

, Ts^ng Kuo-fan had fpur younger brothers: 
Tseng Kuo-liuang (T. 1820- 

1885), Ts6ng Kuo-hua *#00 (T.. post- 
humous name 1822-1858), Ts6ng Kuo- 

ch Man, and Ts6ng Kuo-pao (T. 

name later changed, to -i-jiife T. mu, post- 
humous name 1828-1863)— all of whom 

served, in the army which fought against the 
Taiping Rebels. He had four sisters: Ts^ng 
Kuo-lan wbo married Wang FMng-yuan 

Kuo-hui who, married 

Wang Tai-phn Tseng Kuo-chih 

who married Chu Yung-chMn 
and a sister who died in infancy. He had two 
sons: Tseng Chi-tse [g. y.l, the inheritor of his 
hereditary rank of Marquis; and Tseng CM- 
hung (T. 1848-1881) who was 

skilled in mathematics — especially algebra. He 
had five daughters: Ts6ng Chi-cbing 
who, married Ylian Ping-chen Ts^ng 

Chi-yao ® who married ■ Yuan-chi 

TsMg Chi-chMn who married 

Lo Chao-sh^ng son of Lo Ts§-nan 

[g. y.]; Ts^ng CM-chMn who married' 

Kuo Kang-chi (see under Kuo Sung-tao); and 
Ts^ng Chi-f^n who married Nieh Ch‘i- 

kuei Ts^ng 'CM-f^n, born in 1852, 

edited her own nien^p^u under the title, 

Ch^ung4$ loihjin pchshih 
tzMing nien-p% with portrait and calligraphy, 
first edition 1931, revised edition, 1935. 


[1/411/la; 2/46/lla; 5/S/llb; 8/1/la; 26/4/5a; 
29/10/5b; Li Yuan-tu [g. y.], THen-yHeh shan-huan 
w%n’‘c¥ao 14/1; Kuo Sung-tao, Yang-chih shu~wu 
wtn-chi 19/la; Li Shu-ch^ang [g. v.], Cho-Uun^yuan 
^sMng-^ao, 3/la;:Hsiieb Pu-cb'^ng fg. y.], Tung-an 
w^n-pien 4/17 ; Yu Yiieh [g. z>.], Ch^un48ai4^ang 
2/lOb; I-hsin [g. CMao-ping YUeh-fci 
fang4ueh; Kuan-w4n [g. t;.J, PHng4ing Yueh-fei 
chi4uek, IS chuan (1869); WangK'ai-yiin 

Hsiang-chtin chih, 16 chuan (1886) ; Wang 
Ting-an Esiang-chiln chi, 20 

chiian (1889), Ch^iu-ch ‘ueh-ckai 

ti4zii’Cki, 32 chuan (1876); 

MB Esien-f^ng san-nien i4ai ping-shih yueh-jih, 
in the T^ung-chih Bhang- 

Chiang liang-hsien chih, chiian 18 (1874) ; Li Hsiu- 
ch^^ng, lA Esiu-ch*tng kung-chuang; McClellan, 
J. W., The Story of Shanghai (Shanghai, 1889); 
Yung Wing, My Life in China and America (New 
York, 1909); Morse, H. B., The International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire, VoL II (London, 
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1918); Hail, William James, Tsing Kuo-fan and the 
TaifAng Rebellion (1927); Liu ShSng-mu, 
^W^l Chih-cUeh-t‘a‘n^ ts‘ung-k‘o (1929); Chiang 
Hsing-tg MMm, 

Tsing Kuo-fctn chih shing^pHug chi shih-yeh (1936) ; 
Ta-kung pm (daily), WBn-hstiehfU’k^an (Literary 
SupplemeBt) no. 263 (November 7, 1932); 

WM-cM cM-k^an^ vol.' Ill, No. 4, pp. 691“ 
728 (Wiilian University, Wuchang, China, 1934); 

Shih4a yiieh-k'an, no. 28, pp, 149-67 
(National Normal University, Peiping, Novem- 
ber, 1936).] 

T]ilNG Sstj-YU 

TSERENG ^1^, d. Mar. 12, 1750, the first 
Prince Ch‘ao-yung was a member 

of the Borjigit clan and a descendant of Genghis 
Khan (1162-1227) in the twenty-first generation. 
After the Mongols were driven out of China most 
of the Khans were weaklings. But Dayan Tse- 
tsen Khan (1466-1543?), a descendant of Genghis 
Khan in the fifteenth generation, was a man of 
great ability, and united the Mongols under his 
rule. After Dayan’s death, the authority was 
divided mainly among his sons. These sons, 
with one exception, brought their herds to pasture 
south of the Gobi Desert and became known, 
together with other tribes led by princes not 
descended from Genghis Khan, as the Inner Mon- 
golians, or the Forty-nine Banners. 

The ninth son, Gheresentse, took his men, 
numbering about ten thousand, to a region 
farther north, and this group came to be known 
as the Khalkas or Outer Mongolians. The 
Khalkas were later divided into three main 
groups designated Jasaktu Khanate, Tsetsen 
Khanate, and Tushetu Khanate, all the tribal 
heads being descendants of Gheresentse. The 
latter’s third son, Numkh, and his descendants 
of the eldest branch, led the Tushetu Khanate. 
Tsereng was born a member of this branch. His 
great-grandfather, Tumenkin (fourth son of 
Numkh), was awarded the title of Sain Noin by 
the Dalai Lama for his advocacy of the Yellow 
Sect of Lamaism. The inheritance of this title 
fell to the second branch of the family — ^Tsereng 
himself belonging to the eighth. When, in the 
late 1680’s, the Simgars under Galdan [q. 4?.] 
invaded the Khalkas, Tsereng was still a youth 
and, together with the head of his family, Shamba 
HB (d. 1707), surrendered to Emperor Sh^ng- 
tsu for protection. In 1691 Shamba was created 
a prince of the second class and became the recog- 
nized leader of bis clans. Later (1696) his rank 
was raised to the first class. 
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Tsereng, a second cousin of Shamba, was given 
the rank of a ChHng-ch^i together with the 
privilege of living in Peking and studying in the 
Palace (1692). It seems that the Emperor se- 
lected him to be educated, in the belief that he 
was a Mongol prince who would remain loyal. 
In 1706 Tsereng married the Emperor’s . tenth 
daughter, the ■■ Princess Ch‘uii-k^o 
1685-1710). It was probably after the princess’ 
death that Tsereng was raised in rank and ordered 
to lead his men to their pasture-land' in the Tamir 
River valley northwest of Erdeni Tsu. In 1715, 
when the Eleuths again threatened the Khalkas 
(see under Tsewang Araptan), Tsereng was 
ordered to assist the northern route army, and 
for his bravery in' a battle in 1721 was made a 
Jasak to rule over the men under him — his men 
having been, up to this time, under the jurisdic- 
tion of another Jasak prince. In 1723 Emperor 
Shih-tsung made him a prince of the second class 
and in the following year ordered him to patrol 
the Altai Mountain passes, with the rank of an 
assistant commander The Emperor 

was pleased with his services and in 1725 ordered 
him to organize bis near relatives (the descend- 
ants of Tumenkin) into a new Khanate known as 
Sain Noin, consisting of nineteen banners or 
Jasaks, increased later to twenty-four. Thus 
Tsereng and his kin no longer belonged to the 
Tushetu Khanate and the Kiialkas were now 
divided into four groups- In the meantime, 
Tsereng served as .one of the ambassadors who 
signed a treaty with Russia at Kiakhta (1727) 
but, for firing cannon to celebrate the conclusion 
of the treaty (see under Tulisen), he was fined 
three months’ stipend. 

When Emperor Shih-tsung decided to make 
war against the Eleuths he sent Furdan [g. «;.] to 
Khobdo as commander-in-chief. Tsereng was 
one of the generals stationed at Cbakan Sor, the 
military base under Hsi-pao (see under Furdan). 
In 1731, after being defeated near Khobdo 
Furdan was ordered to withdraw to Chakan Sor. 
The victorious Eleuths, however, had already 
crossed the Altai Mountains, pillaged the Khalka 
nomads, and destroyed several military posts. 
But on October 22 they met the army under 
Tsereng west of Chakan Sor, were defeated, and 
had to retreat to the west of the Altai Mountains. 
This victory not only opened a way for Furdan 
to withdraw his troops but also enhanced the 
morale of the soldiers. Because of this victory, 
Tsereng was raised to a prince of the first class 
and given a reward of ten thousand taels silver. 
The other commander of the Mongolian forces, 
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Prince Danjin' Dorgi (d. 1738), 

was similarly rewarded. Soon afterwards Tse- 
reng was made a High Jasak of the Khalkas. In 
the summer of 1732 a large number of the Eieuths 
(thirty thousand?) again invaded the Khalkas. 
Perhaps as an act of vengeance, they plundered 
the Tamir Valley, made captive two of Tsereng^s 
sons, and carried away men and cattle. Tsereng, 
with twenty thousand soldiers, pursued the 
Eieuths and met them at Erdeni Tsu on Sep- 
tember 23. The battle lasted the whole day 
and the Eieuths suffered a crushing defeat, losing 
a large number of men. The remnant fled west- 
ward and crossed the Altai Mountains to their 
own country. They would have been annihilated 
had the armies under Marsai (see under Furdan) 
and Hsi-pao co-operated to prevent this flight. 
For their failure to do so, Marsai was beheaded, 
Hsi-pao was degraded, and Dan jin Dorgi, who 
in his report exaggerated his own part in the 
victory, was first rewarded but later degraded. 
Tsereng alone was given credit for this victory 
and was rewarded with the designation, Ch^ao- 
yung , to be added to his princedom. Later 
he was abundantly compensated for his losses 
from raids by the Eieuths, and the city of Tamir, 
including a palace, was built for him. He was 
made military governor of Uliasutai, a post 
created in that year, and concurrently captain- 
general of the League of the Sain Noin Khanate. 
Moreover, he was distinguished by the privilege 
of wearing the yellow girdle as though he were a 
member of the royal family. 

In 1734 peace negotiations with the Eieuths 
began (see under A-k^o-tun). An agreement 
over the boundary between the Eieuths and the 
Khalkas was reached in 1738 and, in the fourth 
year of Emperor Kao-tsung's accession to the 
throne (1739), the treaty was concluded, with the 
boundary set at the Altai Mountains where the 
pasture-land of the Khalkas extended. Thus 
ended, for the time being, the second war against 
the Eieuths, a war which began in. 1717 (see 
under Furdan and Tsewang Araptan) and cost 
China thousands of men and more than seventy 
million taels silver. Tsereng took an active part 
in the entire war. Its final peaceful settlement 
rested not only upon his victories over the 
Eieuths, but also on his advice to both Emperors 
Shih-tsung and Kao-tsung. When the Eieuths 
tried to intimidate Tsereng by reminding him of 
the peril to his sons, then in captivity, he dis- 
regarded them. For this act of daring and self- 
denial, the Emperor gave to Tsereng’s eldest 
son, Cenggun Jabu (d. 1771L the 


Tsewang , 

rank of Shih-tzii or .^finiieritoF^ of Ms 

fathers princedom. 

After 1735 Tsereng made his headquarters at 
Uliasutai. In 1741, owing to his advanced age, 
he was ordered to transact affairs from Ms home 
in Tamir when lie could enjoy more comfort. 
When he died, nine years later, his body was 
removed to Peking and buried with that of his 
first wife, the princess, in the suburbs of the 
capital. One tablet commemorating him was 
placed in the Imperial Ancestral Temple and 
another in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen, 
He was canonized as Hsiang Throughout, 
the Chfing Dynasty he and Seng-ko-lin-chfin 
[q, y.] were the only Mongols whose memory was 
celebrated in the Imperial Ancestral Temple. 

Cenggun Jabu succeeded to the princedom and 
also served as military governor of Uliasutai 
(1750-54, 1756-71), with military and judiciary 
power over the four Khanates of tbe Khalkas as 
well as the Khobdo and Tanu Urianghai regions. 
In 1756 he helped to stabilize a minor revolt and 
for a time, in the following year, served as com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies sent to Hi to sta- 
bilize the Eieuths (see under Amursana and 
Chao-hui). His kinsmen and his descendants 
were highly favored by the dicing emperors. In 
response to his petition, the title, Sain Noin Khan 
was given in 1766 to the descendants of Shamba, 
with rights of perpetual inheritance. The son 
and successor of Cenggun Jabu, named Lavan 
Dorji (d. 1816), married Princess 

Ho-ching (1756-1775), seventh 

daughter of Emperor Kao-tsung. 


[l/302/7b; l/526/17b; 3 skou 82/la; Fu-Mng [q. v.], 
PHng-ting Chung-ko-tr fang-lUehj chHen~pien^ 
chuan 28-32; Chao-iien [q, v.]i Hsiao4Hng tsa4u 
10/26b; Wei Yuan [q. Sh^g-mu chi 3/15b; 
ChHng Huangshih ssH-p^u (see under Fu-lung-an) 
4/13a, 17b; Chang Mu [q. v,]y Ming-ku yu~mu chi, 
chuan 8; Yule, Sir Henry, Travels of Marco Folo^ 
voL 1, pp. 226-237; ChHng Kao-tsung shih4u 
(Chfien-lung) 359/2a.] 

Fang. Chaoting 

■TSEWANO Araptan 
1643-1727, the Erdeni Tsuruktu Batur Kon- 
taisha of the Sungars, was a nephew of Galdan 
[g. V ,], His father, Senga (see under Galdan), 
was for a time Kontaisha of the Sungars but was 
murdered by his half-brother. Galdan avenged 
Senga^s death and made himself Kontaisha (later, 
Khan). For a time he tolerated the sons of 
Senga, but began to suspect their loyalty as they 
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■ Tsewang , 

became older and displayed their ability. Tse- 
wang Araptan, being the eldest son of Senga, 
seems to have incurred Galdan^s especial distrust. 
After the latter had, in 1688, killed one of the 
brothers, Tsewang Araptan was warned by a 
Lama that he might suffer the same fate. He, 
therefore, fled with seven men to the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Zaisan. At a time when Galdan 
was busily occupied in raids on the Khalkas, 
Tsewang Araptan gathered a large number of 
Sungars under his banner. Upon his return, in 
1689, Galdan attempted to use force to crush this 
rising menace at his rear, but in the ensuing war 
Tsewang Araptan emerged victorious and con- 
solidated his position. He got into communica- 
tion with Emperor Sh^ng-tsu and divulged to 
him information about Galdan^s movements. 
In 1696 he barred Galdan from returning to 
Khobdo after the latter^s defeat at Jao Modo 
(see under Fiyanggu). When Galdan died Tse- 
wang Araptan became Kontaisha (1697), and 
soon extended his rule over a vast region includ- 
ing parts of present Siberia and Western Mon- 
golia and the whole of Eastern Turkestan, except 
Hami. It was he who kept the Hodjas of Kash- 
gar and Yarkand in the Hi valley until they 
were released in 1755 (see under Chao-hui) . In 
1698 and in subsequent wars, he defeated the 
Kirghiz Kazaks and extended his suzerainty 
westward to Lake Balkash. In 1704 he defeated 
a son of Ayuki (see under Tulisen) and annexed 
more than ten thousand Torguts to his hordes. 

Tsewang Araptan had ambitious designs on 
Tibet, but as these conflicted with those of China 
he could not realize them. During the coup 
Wetat of Latsan Khan in 1705 (see under Tshangs- 
dbyangs-rgya-mtsho), some Sungar representa- 
tives were sent to Tibet to invite the deposed 
Sixth Dalai Lama to Sungaria. But before this 
mission reached its destination the Lama was 
already bound for Peking and was murdered on 
the way, in Kokonor. This crime was perpe- 
trated in order to prevent the Lama from falling 
into the hands of a trouble-maker, particularly 
Tsewang Araptan. But in murdering the Dalai 
Lama and putting a monk of his own choice in 
that position Latsan Khan incurred the hatred 
of many Lamas of the Yellow Sect of which the 
Dalai Lama was the head. These Lamas also 
feared the return to power of the older Ked Sect 
of Lamaism that had been overthrown in 1643 
by the forces of Gushi Khan (see under Galdan). 
Hence the Lamas of the Yellow Sect began to 
. plot against Latsan Khan, begging Tsewang 
Araptan to come to their rescue. The latter was 


, , Tsewang 

glad to interfere and began by weakening Latsan 
Khan. About 1714 Tsewang Araptan contrived 
to have his daughter, Boitalek (see under Amur- 
sana), married to one of Latsan Khan^s sons. 
This son-in-law brought with him men and 
wealth, but after the wedding he was detained 
in Sungaria — perhaps as a hostage. In 1715 
Tsewang Araptan tested Chinese resistance by 
invading Hami. Here he was disappointed be- 
cause large forces had already been dispatched by 
Emperor Sh^ng-tsu to defend that area and to 
guard the borders of Kokonor. While at Hami 
he planned a campaign, according to which he 
would send two armies, one to Tibet and another 
to Sining. The latter army, if successful, would 
capture the youth — then confined in Sining — 
who was believed by many Mongols and Tibetans 
to be the true reincarnation of the Sixth Dalai 
Lama (see under Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho) . 
The youth so obtained would be carried to 
Tibet — a move which would win over the Ti- 
betans without bloodshed and would ensure 
Simgarian rule in that region. In 1717 the first 
project was partly carried out. The army desig- 
nated for Tibet, numbering six thousand, was 
dispatched under Tsewang Araptan’s cousin, the 
Elder Chereng Dondub How- 

ever, the other half of the plan somehow mis- 
carried. No Sungars went to Sining, nor even 
to Hami; and Chinese expeditions raided Sun- 
garian territories without encountering much 
resistance (see under Funinggan). 

The army under Chereng Dondub was, as al- 
ready stated, successful. On the pretense of es- 
corting the son of Latsan Khan back to Tibet, 
the Sungars were allowed to march unmolested 
through the difficult mountain passes and deserts 
of western Tibet. Not till they drew near Lhasa 
did their real intention become known. Though 
Latsan Khan hurriedly collected an army, he was 
no match for the great Sungar general who could 
march troops through the passes of the Kffin Lun 
Mountains which in places rose to eighteen thou- 
sand feet. Moreover, Latsan Khan himself was 
betrayed by the Lamas in his own ranks. After 
the loss of several battles he was killed, late in 
1717. By defeating a Chinese army sent from 
Sining in 1718, Chereng Dondub was able to 
keep Tibet under his rule. But the Tibetans 
were not satisfied with him, chiefly because the 
Sungars had failed in their plan to get the Dalai 
Lama from Sining and send him to Tibet. What 
is more, the Sungars ransacked the Lama temples 
and many homes in Lhasa, causing a general 
hatred of their rule. In the meantime Emperor 
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Tsewang ' Tshangs-clbyaiigs-rgya-mM^ 

Sheng-tsu was determined to recover Tibet, re- he was murdered by some Lamas who: Imted him 
alizing that a hostile power there, controlling the for the devastation of Tibet in 1717-20. He was 
Lamas, could easily incite the Mongols to revolt, succeeded by Galdaii Tseren who carried on the 
Hence in 1718 he appointed Yin-th q. v»] war against China and was successful, in 1731, 
commander-in-chief of a large army at Sining in routing completely the army under Furdan 
and strengthened the defenses along the Mon- [q, v,]. But finding he could not make much 
goliaii frontier. In 1720 two expeditionary headway in Mongolia (see under Tsereng), Gal- 
forces succeeded in recovering Lhasa and driving dan Tseren agreed to a truce with China and 
out the Simgars (see under Yen-lisin). Chereng finally made a treaty with Emperor Kao-tsung, 
Dondub, without reinforcements from Siingaria, in 1738-39, in which the Altai Mountains were 
and in a territory hostile to him, could do no designated as the boundary between Sungaria 
better than return to Hi with the remnants of and China. Sungaria prospered under, his rule, 
his army. . ,, ,, He died in 1745 and was succeeded . by his son, 

Despite the changes in Tibet, there was no Tsewang Dorji Namjar 
progress made on either side along the front from -ftW- In 1750 another son of Galdan Tseren, 
Khobdo to Barkui. Early in 1723, owing to Lama Darja (see under Amursana), rebelled, 
Court politics, Yin-tfi was recalled to Peking, captured Tsewang Dorji Namjar, and imprisoiied 
and his armies were partly withdrawn (see under him in Aksu. This started a civil war which 
Yin-chen). As these events were taking place, lasted five years and resulted in the Chinese con- 
a Khoshote prince of Kokonor, Lobdzan Dandzin quest of Sungaria (see under A.miirsana). 

(see under Nien K^ng-yao), revolted, but his ^ — ' 

revolt w-as easily put down (see under Yiieh [1/527/la; l/530/3b-7a; PHng4ing shuo-mo fang- 
Chung-ch*i) so that hostilities on the frontiers Meh (see under Chang Yu-shu); C/iw- 

ceased for five or six years. ko-ir fang-liieh (see under Fu-h^ng); Chfi Yiin- 

During the time that Tsewang Araptan was shih [g. v.], Huang-eh^ao Fan-pu yao-lueh, chuan 
expanding westward and northward, conflict 9-14; Baddeley, J. F., Russia, Mongolia, China 
with the advancing Russians in Siberia was in- (1919), voL 1, pp. clxvi-cxcvi, table G; Howorth, 
evitable. Peter the Great, who had been told H. H., The History of the Mongols (1876), vol. 1, 
that gold was abundant in Eastern Turkestan, pp. 640-51; Haenisch, E., ^^Bmchstiicke auS der 
was eager to extend his rule from Tobolsk to that Geschichte Chinas unter der Gegenwartigen 
region. His first expedition went as far as Dynastie,'Hn (1911), pp. 197-235, 375- 

Yamuishevsky, but was repulsed in 1715 by an 424; Hedin, Sven, Southern Tibet (1917) I, pp, 
army under Chereng Dondub. A second attempt 253-60.] 

was checked in 1720 near Lake Zaisan by Galdan Fang Chao* ying 

Tseren (d- 1745), the son and heir 

of Tsewang Araptan. After 1720 the Russians TS‘li*I^ng. See under Tsereng. 
abandoned their plan of conquering Turkestan, TSHANGS-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho [^^1 

with the result that in the ensuing thirty ^ years Feb. 11, .1683-1706, the Sixth Dalai Lama 

trade between Sungaria and Russia flourished. and poet, was born at Mon in southern Tibet. 

Tsewang Araptan w^as one of the able monarchs His full name was bLo-bzang-rig-hdsins 
of his day in Central Asia. During his reign ^|:l#)-tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho. The^ year 
Sungaria advanced in agriculture, commerce and before he was born the Fifth Dalai Lama (see 
industry. In 1716 he captured a number of under Galdan) had died. According to Tibetan 
Russians, among whom were some Swedish sol- law, the death of a Dalai Lama should be pub* 
diers who had been taken prisoner by Peter the licly announced, and high commissioners should 
Great in 1709 at the battle of Poltava and sent then convene to select some new-born infant as 
as exiles to Siberia. One Swedish officer, J. G. the reincarnation of the deceased Lama. This 
Renat, helped the Sungars to manufacture can- infant is then educated in the monastery, Potala, 
non and took part in their battles. Others were and the Panchan Lama rules at the head of a 
engaged in various industries. After he regained body of regents, until the child comes of age. 
his freedom (1733) Renat returned to Sweden, But this procedure was ignored in this instance 
taking with him two valuable maps of Sungaria as the Tipa (temporal administrator under the 
which he presented in 1743 to the Uppsala Uni- Dalai Lama), whose name was sDe-srid Sangs- 
versity Library. rgyas-rgya-mtsho, known in China as Sangge 

Tsewang Araptan died in 1727. It is said that did not make public the Lamars death, 
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^ Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho 

He proclaixiied, instead, that the Dalai Lama, 
ha¥ing encountered an evil omen, had retired in 
order to avoid its effects, and that orders nor- 
mally issued by the Dalai Lama would, for the 
time being, be issued by himself. In this way the 
Tipa usurped the full powers of the Tibetan 
religious ruler. What is more, he resented the 
influence of the Khoshote princes and of their 
friend, Emperor Sheng-tsu, and looked with dis- 
favor on the Klialkas for having their own Grand 
Lama, He encouraged Galdan [q, v.] of the 
Sungars to conquer the Khalkas and to carry the 
war into China, should that country intervene. 
In 1688 Galdan did conquer Outer Mongolia, and 
when Emperor Sheng-tsu declined to deliver to 
him the Mongols who had fled southward as 
refugees, he began hostilities with China 
(1690-97) . A representative from the Tipa, who 
always accompanied Galdan, acted as his army 
chaplain and selected the days ^ffavorable” for 
combat. Nevertheless Galdan was defeated in 
battle in 1690 (see under Fu-ch^iian) and again 
in 1696 (see under Fiyanggu); he died a year 
later (1697), From certain captured Eleuths 
Emperor Sheng-tsu verified his suspicions (1696) 
that the Fifth Dalai Lama had died. From them 
he learned also of the intimate relations that had 
existed between the Tipa and Galdan. Conse- 
quently the Emperor demanded an explanation. 
The prestige of China, after the defeat of the 
Eleuths, forced the Tipa to reply in a conciliatory 
manner and to announce that a new Dalai Lama, 
then fifteen sui, would occupy the throne after 
December 8, 1697. 

It is not known when and by what method this 
new Dalai Lama, Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho, 
was selected as the reincarnated one. It is 
alleged that the infant was “recognized” as such 
by the Tipa who then took him from his parents. 
He received his education from the Panchan 
Lama, bLo-bzang-ye-shes (b. 1663), 

perhaps without intimations of his future des- 
tiny; and his status was kept hidden from the 
public until perhaps late in 1697. Emperor 
Sh^ng-tsu blamed the Tipa for Galdan's mis- 
directed militaiy adventure and for his many 
defamatory statements and treacherous acts, but 
realistically let the matter of the new Lama drop 
after Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho was pro- 
claimed as such (the Sixth Dalai Lama according 
to the Tibetan calculation). Nevertheless, the 
Tipa was not shorn of his power. He did not 
interfere when the young Dalai Lama led a life 
of gaiety or indulged in wine and women or in the 
writing of love songs. He possibly even en- 
• 1 


Tsliaiigs-dbyangs-rgya-nitsho 

couraged the young man in his excesses in order 
to retain for himself a free hand in state affairs. 

After the fall of Galdan the influence of the 
Khoshotes, supported as they were by China, was 
again ascendant in Tibet. In 1700 an able 
prince of the Khoshotes, known as Lobsan (the 
Latsan Khan of Chinese accounts) , 

inherited the military authority established in 
Tibet by his great-grandfather, Gushi Klian (see 
under Galdan). The Tipa, perhaps annoyed by 
the ability of this prince, or motivated by a desire 
for more power and wealth, attempted twice to 
poison him.. In both cases Latsan Khan^s' life 
was saved by the quick use of antidotes. In 1705 
he revolted and killed the Tipa, and so became 
ruler of Tibet with the title of Chenghis Khan. 
The young Dalai Lama was unmindful of these po- 
litical changes and pursued his love affairs despite 
repeated warnings from Latsan Khan. Their re- 
lations were thus strained to the breaking point. 
After obtaining the consent of Emperor Sheng- 
tsu, Latsan Khan sent the Dalai Lama from 
Lhasa, ostensibly to pay a visit to Peking, but 
in reality to have him murdered (1706) on the 
way, in Kokonor. This accomplished, Latsan 
Khan denounced Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho 
as dissolute and illegitimate and one who had 
been elevated solely on the authority of the de- 
ceitful Tipa. He put on the throne a monk of 
his own choosing who ruled as Dalai Lama until 
the conquest of Tibet by the Eleuths in 1717 (see 
under Tsewang Araptan). 

So long as Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho ruled 
in Lhasa he was doubtless regarded by many 
Tibetans as too erratic to be the head of the 
Church. But as soon as he was deposed and 
executed many adherents of the faith were filled 
with grief, and never again doubted that he was 
the authentic Lama. As the Tibetans believed 
that only an incarnation of the real Dalai Lama 
can rightfully succeed another, they refused in 
their hearts to recognize Latsan Khan^s protege. 
In one of the songs, attributed to Tshangs- 
dbyangs-rgya-mtsho, there is a line which implies 
that he would some day make a journey to Li- 
t^ang and then return. In 1708 a child, Skal- 
bzan-rgya-mtsho (1708-1757) 

was born in Li-t^ang with divinely formed fea- 
tures, who was subsequently “found” to be the 
reincarnation of Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho. 
Many Mongols and some Tibetans were happy 
that the alleged prophecy in the song was thus 
fulfilled. In 1714 the Mongols of Kokonor had 
the child removed to their territory and pro- 
claimed him as the Dalai Lama. Since Emperor 
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Sheng-tsu did not care to be involved in the 
controversy, lie withheld his decision; he per- 
mitted the child to reside in Siniilg, but saw to it 
that he was heavily guarded in order to prevent 
any ambitious Mongol prince from using him as a 
tool. After Latsan Khan was killed by the 
Siingars, the monk whom he had made the Dalai 
Lama was dethroned. Hence from 1717 to 1720 
Lhasa did not have a lawfully selected Dalai 
Lama. When Tibet was recovered from the 
Sungars (see under Yen-hsin), the child in Sining 
was escorted to Lhasa and succeeded as the 
Seventh Dalai Lama (in Chinese accounts the' 
Sixth because Tshaiigs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho is 
not there recogiiijsed as a legitimate successor). 

Owing perhaps to the tragic circumstances of 
Ills death, the Tibetans kept the murdered 
Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho vividly in their 
memories; they found justification for his faults, 
and perpetuated many pious legends concerning 
him. His love songs became popular in Tibet, 
and several of them are translated by Sir Charles 
Bell in his book, Tibet Past and Present (1928). 
In 1930 the Academia Sinica published a volume 
containing sixty-two of his songs transliterated 
into roman letters, with renderings in both 
Chinese and English, by Yii Tao-ch'iian 
This work, entitled Love Songs of the Sixth 
Dalailama, Tshangs-dbyangs-rgi/a-mtsho (^7% 

contains also a 

portrait of the Lama. 


[Love Songs of the Sixth Dalailama (see above); 
l/530/la-*7a; Desideri, Ippolito, An Account of 
Tibet (ed. by F. de Filippi, London, 1932), pp. 
146'-72.] " ■ 

• Fang Chao-ying 

TSO Liang-yuY£g:S (T. Mill), 1598-1645, 
Apr. 29, Ming general, was a native of Lin- 
clihng, Shantung. Devoid of formal education, 
he was a versatile bowman and able strategist. 
His first post in Liaotung, in 1628, ended dis- 
astrously but his second under Hou Hsun (see 
under Hou Fang-yii) in Ch^ang-phng, Chihli, 
started him on his career. He was promoted to 
colonel and led a successful expedition in Liao- 
tung. When Li Tzh-ch'eng and Chang Hsien- 
chung [qq. u.] rebelled in Shensi and moved south 
and east, he was transferred to Huai-chhng, 
Honan, and became active in numerous minor 
campaigns in Honan and Anhwei. He defied his 
superiors, gained a reputation for strength and, 
although repeatedly incriminated, was never 
punished. In 1638 after an encounter with 


Chang Hsien-chung at Hsiii-yang, he proposed to 
follow up his victory and attack him at Ku- 
ch'eng, . in northwest Hupeh. His superior, 
Hsiimg Wen-ts^an (see under Cheng Chih-Iiing), 
advised pacification. In 1639 Chang burned 
Ku-ch*eng and the neighboring district, Fang- 
hsien, and later badly defeated Tso Liang-yll at 
Lo-hou-shan about eighty li west of 

Fang-hsien. ' When the case was presented at 
Court, Hsiung Wen-tshin was replaced and Tso' 
Liang-yli was degraded. Early in 1640 the 
latter was made Rebel-pacifying General. (^M 
^^) ; later in the same year he won a decisive 
victory over Chang Hsien-chung at Ma-nao-shaii 
on the Szechwan-Sliensi border, and was 
made Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
In 1641 he defeated Chang Hsien-chung at Hsin- 
yang in southwest Honan, but was himself badly 
defeated by Li Tzii-ch'eng in the next year near 
Kaifeng, and fled to Hsiang-yaiig in northern 
Hupeh. Early in 1643, when Li Tzfi-ch‘C^ng 
forced him from that position, he went down to 
Wuchang and thence to Anking. Meanwhile 
Chang Hsien-chung pillaged the northern part 
of Hunan. Later in the same year when the 
latter occupied Szechwan Tso ascended the Yang- 
tze River and again stayed at Wuchang, 

In 1644 Tso Liang-yli was designated Ning- 
nan po or ‘^Earl who Pacifies the 

South.” When Peking fell and the Prince of Fu 
(see under Chu Yu-sung) set up his Court in 
Nanking he was made marquis, and later Grand 
Tutor of the Heir Apparent. He was associated 
with the Tung-lin party and was opposed to Ma 
Shih-ying [q. t?.] who was then influential in the 
Court at Nanking. Compelled by his lieu- 
tenants, he rose against the Nanking government 
in April 1645 and issued a denunciation of Ma, 
accusing him of misrule. But his move eastward 
and his expressed desire to “clarify the surround- 
ings of the throne’^ Hiay really have 

been due to the necessity of feeding his large 
number of followers, or else to the pressure of 
Li Tzti-ch‘^ng in northern Hupeh. In any event 
his advance caused great confusion in Nanking 
and served to weaken that city^s defense against 
the Manchus. On reaching Kiukiang some of his 
troops, contrary to orders, pillaged and fired the 
city, April 29, 1645. Already ill for some time, 
he died that same night. 

The officers of his army then put his son, Tso 
Meng-k^ng in charge, but the latter 

was soon defeated by Huang T^-kung [q. t;.] in 
Anhwei, and later in the same year (1645) sur- 
rendered to the Manchus under Ajige [q. t;.]. He 
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was ordered to serve under the Chinese Plain 
Yellow Banner and in 1648 was given the heredi- 
tary rank of viscount of the first class. Tso 
Meng-keng died in 1654 and was given the 
posthumous name, Chuang-min 


[M. 1/273/la; M. 59/64/la; Ming-chi nan-lueh (see 
bibl. under Ma Shih-ying) 7/4a; Ming-cki pei- 
liieh (see bibl. under Chang Ch'uan) 12/6a, 13/6a, 
6 b, 16/4a, 17/5a, 18/9a, 19/8b, 23/4b; Ming-wang 
shu4ueh, hsia 10 b; concerning Tso Meng-keng see 
1/254/lb.] 

Earl Swisher 

TSO Mou-ti (T. H. M5), 1601- 

1645, Aug., Ming official and martyr, was a native 
of Laiyang, Shantung. He became a chin-shih 
in 1631, was made a prefect of Han-ch^eng, 
Shensi, and later supervising censor of the Board 
of Revenue in which capacity he pleaded earn- 
estly for relief of the people from burdensome 
taxes and military levies. In 1644 he received 
a commission to lead an expedition against rebels 
in northern Hupeh. When he heard of the cap- 
ture of Peking he repaired to Nanking and sub- 
mitted a proposal for effecting a restoration. 
At this time Ma Shih-ying [g. v,], at the Ming 
Court, determined to send a mission to Peking, 
ostensibly to worship the manes of the late Em- 
peror and confer a title on Wu San-kuei [q. 
but actually to come to some understanding with 
the Chfing conquerors. As Tso Mou-ti’s mother 
had died in Tientsin he applied to be sent as an 
envoy so that he could arrange her burial. He 
was given suitable rank, provided with funds with 
which to construct imperial tombs and carry out 
appropriate sacrifices, and given an escort of 
three thousand men. With Ch^en Hung-fan 
and Ma Shao-yu^^fl^, Tso was sent 
out on what was recognized as a hazardous mis- 
sion. On reaching Ching-hai, Chihli, they were 
stopped by the governor, Lo Yang-hsing 
and were ordered to limit their entourage to one 
hundred men and to present themselves, on reach- 
ing Peking, at the Residence for Envoys of the 
Four Tributary States (0^|t). Tso Mou-ti 
protested and finally secured reception at the 
Court of State Ceremonial and an 

escort of cavalry into the city. On November 
12 and 13, 1644, the envoys were received by 
Grand Secretary Ganglin (see under Dorgon). 
Tso Mou-ti^s dignified bearing, brilliant repartee, 
and incorruptible loyalty secured the respect of 
the regent, Dorgon [q, v.]y who tried to win him 
over to the Manchu cause. The mission accom- 


plished nothing as the Manchus had assumed the 
mandate of Heaven and could not recognize 
another sovereign. 

The envoys withdrew from Peking but at 
Ts'ang-chou, Chihli, were arrested and brought 
back — this time to the Imperial Hospital 

transpired that one of the envoys, 
Ch^en Hung-fan, had betrayed his colleagues and, 
revealing to the Manchus the parlous state of 
the Ming Court at Nanking, spurred their deci- 
sion to send an expedition to the south immedi- 
ately. Tso Mou-ti appealed to Dorgon for re- 
lease, but refused to make any compromise to 
secure it. On August 10 he was imprisoned, 
charged with five offenses, and a few days later 
his execution was reluctantly ordered by Dorgon. 
The third envoy, Ma Shao-yii, escaped. In his 
valediction Tso alluded to the “jade blood” 
(^ii) of the Chou dynasty martyr, Cldang 
Hung ^31*, and this epithet has become asso- 
ciated with him. In 1776 he was canonized as 
Chung-chen^^^. 

A collection of essays by Tso Mou-ti, entitled 
Lo-shih shan-fang wen-ch^ao^ 4 
chiian^ was printed about 1666 by Li Chfing [q. z;.] 
and reprinted in 1761. Tso also left a small col- 
lection of poems, entitled Mei-hm 

wu shih-ch‘aOy printed in 1637 and reprinted in 
1826. The printing blocks for these works were 
stored in a temple which was erected to his honor 
in Laiyang in 1701. 


[M.l/275/12a; M.59/15/la; Cha Chi-tso [q, v,], 
Lu Ch^ un-chHu^ p. 80b; Wu Wei-yeh [q. v.j, Lw- 
chHao chi-win f l/19a; Nan-chiang i-shih (see bibl. 
under Hou T^ung-ts5ng), 12/la, 3; Lai -yang -hsien 
chih (1677, 1935) ; Ch%n Hung-fan, 

Pei-shih chi-lUeh in Ching~t^o i-shih (see bibl. under 
Yuan Ch^ung-huan).] 

Earl Swisher 

TSO Tsung-P.ang ##,H./ 

Nov. 10, 1812-1885, Sept. 5, 
military leader and statesman, was a native of 
Hsiang-yin, Hunan. Born in a family of mod- 
erate means but with scholarly traditions, his 
schooling began at an early age, first with his 
grandfather, Tso J^n-chin (T. 

1738-1817), and then with his father, Tso 
Kuan-lan (T. 1778-1830), 

When he was eighteen sui (1829) he read for the 
first time the two great geographical works, 
T^ietir-hsia chiin-kuo li-ping shu by Ku Yen-wu 
[q, z;.] and Tu-shih fang-yu cM-yao by Ku Tsu-yu 
[ 5 . zz.], and evinced a great interest in them. 
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Doubtless the study of these works inspired a 
iifedong interest in the topography of the Chinese 
Empire and later helped him considerably in 
military strategy. After his father’s death, in 
1830, the financial condition of the family became 
worse, but in the same ^^-ear he met Ho Gh^ang- 
ling [q. who saw in him great promise and 
gave him access to his own library. In the fol- 
lowing year he studied in the Academy, Cldeng- 
nan Shu-yuan in Shan-hua, Hunan, 

where Ho Hsi-ling (see under Ho Ch^ang-ling) 
was director. Both he and his older brother, 
Tso Tsung-chih (T. d. 

1872), became chil-jin in 1832. In the same year 
he married Chou I-tuan (T. 1812- 

1870) who left a collection of verse, entitled 

Shih-hsing chai i-kao. They made their 
home with his wife’s family in Hsiang-t tan, Hu- 
nan, until 1844. In the meantime Tso partici- 
pated three times (1833, 1835, 1838) in the metro- 
politan examinations, but failed to qualify for 
the chin-shih degree. In 1837 he lectured in the 
Lu-chiang Shu-yiian in Li-ling, ' Hu- 

nan, where he made the acquaintance of T^ao 
Chu [§. y.] who was then viceroy of Liang-Kiang 
(Kiangsu, Kiangsi and Anhwei). After failing 
for a third time in the metropolitan examination 
(1838) he determined not to try again. 

Tso then studied seriously works in the fields 
of history, classics, geography and agriculture — 
particularly the last two. During this time, too, 
he familiarized himself with the 

Q¥in4ing Huang-yil Hsi-yu t^u^chih, an 
official work on Chinese Turkestan compiled 
during the years 1756-1782. In 1839 he com- 
piled an historical atlas of military strategy which 
seems not to have been printed. He also pro- 
moted the planting of mulberry trees and. intro- 
duced the members of his family to the art of 
sericulture. ■ When his iriend, T^ao. Chu, . died 
(1839) the latter left a request that Tso be the 
teacher of his son, T 'ao Kuang (see under T^ao 
Chu), who later ' became ■ ..Tso’s son-in-law. ■ 
Thereupon he taught in the T'ao family in An- 
hiia, Hunan, for eight years (1840-48). During 
this period there occurred the Anglo-Chinese War 
(1840-42), and though he took no active part in 
it, he was deeply concerned over the course of 
events. In this period, also, he first made the 
acquaintance of Hu Lin-i [$. v,] who had great 
respect for his talents and did much to bring 
him to the position and the fame which he later 
achieved. As Tso’s financial condition improved 
he bought a farm in his native district and moved 
his family there in 1844. He experimented in 


ancient methods of agriculture; he cultivated tea; 
he ^ promoted scu'iciiltii re; and therefore styled 
himself,, “Husbaiidnian of the Elver Hsiang” 
(HiJl^A)- lu 1845 lie wrote a work on agri- 
culture, entitled P‘u4s'mi ko 

nufig-sJiM, , In 1848 he was recommended, to Lin, 
Tse-hsti [q. t;.], but for some reason did not join 
his staff. Yet when Lin was on his way from 
Yunnan to Fukien in the following yeav, Tso l:iad 
an interview with him in Changsha. During the 
initial stages of the Tai ping Rebellion in Kwaiigsi 
Tso and his fellow-townsman,, Kuo Siing-tao 
[q. y,], found a place of refuge in the mountains 
east of Hsiang-yin., . .By 1851 .he was already 
forty sui and that year marks the end' of his early 
years of seclusion' and comparative inactivity. 
From the year 1852 till his death in 1885, he was 
continuously coiineeted with, or in charge of, 
military operations — campaigning agai.nst the 
Taipings, the Nien-fei, and the Muslims of the 
Northwest, or preparing for hostilities with the 
French on the question of Annam. 

In 1852, on the recommendation of Hu Lin-i, 
Tso Tsung-t'ang was invited to the secretarial 
staff of Chang Liang-chi (T. li. 

1807-1871) who. was then governor of 
Hunan and later acting governor-general of Hu- 
Kuang (Hupeh and Hunan). Tso was given full 
responsibility in all military affairs. The Taiping 
forces were launching attacks at many points in 
Central China, with the result that Wuchang, 
the capital of Hupeh, fell early in 1853. But 
this city was recovered soon after, and when 
Tso\s merits were reported to the government he 
was given the rank of a magistrate. In tlie same 
year (1853) Nanking fell into the hands of the 
rebels. Chang Liang-chl was transferred, in the 
autumn of 1853, to be governor of Shantung, and 
Tso then retired and went home. In the foiiov'- 
ing year, in consequence of an interview with 
Ts^ng Kuo-fan [q. v.], he went to Yochow, Hunan, 
to serve on the secretarial staff of Lo Ping-chang 
[q. V.], governor of that province. For more 
than five years he acted as Lo’s chief assistant 
in supervising military affairs in Hunan. But 
the weight of his influence, and the frankness and 
self-assurance with which he performed his duties, 
aroused the jealousy of his colleagues, so that in 
1859 charges of corruption and unruliness were 
lodged against him and he was ordered to Wu- 
chang for inquiry. However, his friend Hu 
Lin-i came to his rescue and the charges were 
dropped. 

He then decided to participate once more in 
the metropolitan examination, and early in 1860 
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set out for Peking. But a letter from Hu , Liu-i 
intercepted Mm at Hsiang-yaug,^ Hupeh, with 
the result that he went instead to Tseng Kuo- 
fan^s headquarters at Su-sung, Anhwei. His 
abilities' as a soldier were brought to the -atten- 
tion of the throne from various sources, and as 
the pressure of the Taipings .was becoming in- 
creasingly menacing, he was finally ordered to 
raise, in Hunan, a volunteer corps of five thousand 
men for service in Kiangsi and Anhwei. Upon 
his return to Changsha in June he raised his 
army and began training it in July. On Septem- 
ber 22, 1860 he led his men from Changsha toward 
Nanchang, Kiangsi. His small force made a 
good showing, taking Wu-ytian (Anhwei) in 
December. The rebels then fled toward Che- 
kiang. By October 1861 he had engaged them 
in more than twenty battles. On December 27, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
government forces in Chekiang. Two days later 
Hangchow fell into the hands of the Taipings 
for the second time. On January 23, 1862 he 
was appointed governor of Chekiang, at a time 
when virtually the entire province was in the 
hands of the enemy. But step by step he battled 
his way into the province to take over the ad- 
ministration. He recovered ChM-chou and Yen- 
chou in 1862 and, by early 1863, Ghin-hua and 
Shao-hsing. On May 5, 1863 he was promoted 
to governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang. 
The siege of Hangchow began in the autumn of 
1863 and by April 1, 1864 his forces entered that 
city. With the recovery of Hangchow the 
tranquilimtion of Chekiang was complete and 
Tso was rewarded with the rank of Junior 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent, with the coveted 
Yellow Jacket, and a little later with an earldom 
of the first rank and the designation K'o-ching 
Then he proceeded to Fukien. By 
February 1866 the last remnants of the rebels 
were pursued to Chia-ying chou, Kwangtung, 
and there they were annihilated (see under 
Hung J^n-kan). This campaign ended the 
Taiping regime and Tso was given the double- 
eyed peacock feather. His exploits in Chekiang 
are recounted in the work, FHng-CM 

chi-lueh, 16 chuan, compiled by Chfin Hsiang-yeh 
(see under Chhn Hui-t'ien) and Ch'6n Chung- 
yhig The preface is dated 1874. 

Tso Tsung-t^ang was also an able administra- 
tor. In both Chekiang and Fukien he accom- 
plished a great deal for the rehabilitation and 
reorganization of those provinces — paying special 
attention to education and to the storage of grain. 
-In Foochow he established a bureau for seri- 


culture and cotton and also a printing ofiice 
named Ch^ng-i t^ang Shu-chii 
Aroused by recurring international difficulties, 
he paid especial attention to naval matters and, 
in 1864 when he was in Hangchow, he experi- 
mented with small steam-boats on West Lake. 
In Foochow he selected Ma-wei shan as 

the site of a small navy yard which was later 
managed by SMn Pao-ch^n [g, v.]. But as 
China was still harassed by troubles in the 
North, which called for his military skill, his 
peaceful rehabilitation of the South was un- 
avoidably cut short. 

■ On September 25, 1866 Tso Tsung-t%ng was 
appointed gOvernor-general of Shensi and Kansu, 
a portion of the empire then harassed by a serious 
Mohammedan uprising. He left Foochow in 
December 1866, arrived at Hankow toward the 
end of January 1867, and there made prepara- 
tions for his northwestern campaign. But on his 
way to Shensi he received an imperial order 
commanding him first to fight the Nien-fei, or 
mounted bandits (see under S^ng-ko-lin-ch‘in 
and Liu Ming-chMan) who since 1851 had spread 
carnage in the provinces of Honan, Anhwei, 
Hupeh, Shantung and Chihli. These bandits, 
being mounted, were very mobile; and, unlike the 
Taipings, made no attempt to settle in one place 
or to establish a government. Though Ts^ng 
Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang [g. v,] had in turn 
been made responsible for their suppression, one 
group of Nien-fei under Chang Tsung-yii (see 
under SMg-ko-lin-ch‘in) began in 1867 a west- 
ward movement which caused the government 
to fear that they might join the Mohammedans. 
Late in the same year Chang’s forces ravaged 
Shansi, Honan, and Chihli, and even endangered 
the Metropolitan area of Peking. For their 
failure to suppress them Tso Tsung-t^ang, Li 
Hung-chang and others were deprived of their 
ranks. In 1868 Tso moved his army to Wu- 
chhao, Chihli, and in the summer the Nien-fei 
were surrounded and annihilated at Cli'ih-p'ing, 
Shantung, by combined government forces. Tso’s 
rank was restored to him and he was ordered to 
Peking for audiences with the Emperor (Septem- 
ber 25, 30, 1868). By November 26 he was in 
Sian, the capital of Shensi, and there began to 
take measures for the suppression of the Moham- 
medan uprising. 

For some eighty years following the north- 
western campaign of Emperor Kao-tsung (see 
under Chao-hui) the Mohammedans in China, 
except during the early Tao-kuang period (see 
under Ch^ang-ling), were fairly peaceful. Then, 
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owing to tlie progressive weakening of the central 
government by the Opium War, the Taiping 
Rebellion, the wars of 1858-60, and the troubles 
with the Nien-fei, the hold of China on the 
Northwest steadily relaxed. Finally there broke 
out a . Mohammedan Rebellion that lasted from 
1862 to 1877 and devastated most of Shensi and 
Kansu. The outstanding leader of the Moham- 
medans in these two provinces was Ma Hua-lung 
W- 1871) who took as his base 'of 
operations Chifi-chi-pu, Kansu. Tso Tsung- 
t^ang began his campaign by dividing his forces 
into three units and pressing on to Chin-chi-pu 
by three routes. By the spring of 1869 Shensi 
was pacified, and later in the same year Tso 
moved his headquarters to Phng-liang, Kansu, 
However, the northern route army under the 
very able leader, Liu Sung-shan (T. 

1833-1870), suffered a serious reverse 
around Chin-chi-pu, and Liu died in action. His 
command was taken over by his nephew, Liu 
Chin-t^ang (T. 1844-1894), who 

proved worthy of the charge. On February 17, 
1871 Chin-chi-pu w^as taken and Ma Hua-lung 
was executed. Though occupied both in sup- 
pressing the rebels and rehabilitating devastated 
areas, Tso Tsung-t'ang had, by August 1872, 
moved his headquarters to Lanchow, Mean- 
while he bad a printing establishment set up in 
Sian and an arsenal in Lanchow. In October 
he joined his armies in the attack on Suchow, 
Kansu. On November 4, 1873 Suchow was 
taken and the entire province of Kansu was 
pacified, but about this time Po Yen-hu 0^^, 
another rebel Mohammedan from Shensi, escaped 
to Hami. Tso was made associate Grand Secre- 
tary, but remained at his post as governor-gene- 
ral. In reorgamzing his uewly-pacified provinces 
he carried out several important reforms, among 
them prohibition of opium culture, and encourage- 
ment of the cotton industry according to methods 
outlined in his printed booklets. He established 
factories for weaving both cotton and wool, and 
utilized the leisure hours of his soldiers in farming 
unused land — farms w’'hich were later transferred 
to the people. In the autumn of 1874 he was 
promoted to full Grand Secretary and in the 
following year was placed in charge of military 
affairs in Sinkiang. 

For carrying on a campaign so far removed 
from his source of supplies, and in a land so 
sparsely settled as Chinese Turkestan, the two 
most pressing needs were food and money. 
Fortunately Tso Tsung-t^ang had always been 
interested in faiming, and his practice of putting 


his men to work on the land when they were not 
otherwise occupied, made it possible for Mm to 
meet in part, at least, the , first of these needs,. 
In June 1875 the Russian tiuveller, Sosnowsky, 
arrived in Lanchow on his way to Russia, and 
with him Tso contracted for the purchase of 
Siberian grain to be delivered at Ku-ch^eng, 
Sinkiang — ^it being actually cheaper to transport 
it from there than over the long route from China. 
By April 1876 the Russians had delivered four 
million catties of this grain. In order to provide 
funds for his campaign Tso memorialized the 
throne, urging that ten million taels be borrowed 
from foreign banks in Shanghai. This request, 
however, provoked the opposition of many 
officials in Peking who regarded the building of 
an adequate navy and coastal defense more 
pressing needs than the recovery of territory in 
far distant Sinkiang. Even those who believed 
in the prosecution of the campaign were not 
sufficiently convinced of its importance to 
advocate a foreign loan. Among those who held 
this view was the influential Li Hung-chang 
[q. y.]. But Tso Tsung-t‘ang persistently pleaded 
his case and finally won his point. He argued 
that the recovery of Sinkiang was necessary for 
the retention of Mongolia which in turn was 
essential to the safety of Peking. Unless all the 
strategic points in Sinkiang were held by China 
the Mohammedan rulers of that area would 
sooner or later have to yield, either to Russia 
or to Britain. In his opinion, the primary reason 
for the encroachment of Western nations on the 
sea-board of China was for commercial advan- 
tages and not for territorial aggrandizement. 
This, he believed, was a problem to be solved by 
diplomacy rather than by force of arms. More- 
over, funds had previously been ear-marked for a 
navy, and therefore the problem of coast defense 
had nothing to do with the crisis in Sinkiang. 
He obtained the loan early in 1876, and having 
previously made all preparations, moved his 
headquarters to Suchow with a view to regaining 
the territory north of the Then-shan and then 
taking the region to the south. 

The dominant figure in Sinkiang at this time 
was Yakoob Beg (c. 1820-1877). 

Some ten years previously (1864) a Mohammedan 
leader named Chin Hsiang-yin started 

a rebellion. Finding himself unable fully to 
overcome the Chinese government troops sta- 
tioned in Sinkiang, Chin requested help from 
Khokand But as Khokand was then in 

process of being absorbed by Russia, he could 
not expect much help from that quarter. Never- 
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(see under Ch^ng-ling), and Yakoob were sent 
to Ms aid. The two arrived in Kashgaria in 
January 1865. Yakoob, being the more able 
and aggressive, emerged by 1873 as master of 
the entire Tarim Basin from the Pamirs to 
Lob Nor. In the same year Po Yen-hu escaped 
from Shensi and Kansu to Sinkiang and paid 
allegiance to Yakoob who stationed him at 
Urumchi to guard the region north of Tien- 
shan. As soon as Yakoob assumed the leadersMp 
of all the Mohammedans in this area he attracted 
the attention of Delhi, London, St. Petersburg 
and Constantinople, and in the same year (1873) 
the Sultan of Turkey conferred upon him the 
title of Amir of Kashgaria. In that year, too, 
the British sent to Kashgar the Forsyth Mission 
to form an estimate of the situation. Yakoob 
had fought against the Russians for Khokand 
and he had no friendly feelings toward Russia 
which in turn feared lest he hold designs on re- 
gions farther north. In July 1871 Russia had 
occupied Kuldja. But in 1872 she signed a 
treaty of commerce with Yakoob, and in the 
following year Britain signed a similar treaty 
with him, thus effectually giving international 
recognition to his regime. 

But Tso Tsung-t‘ang, having secured the neces- 
sary funds and made his preparations, planned 
his campaign and started westward. One city 
after another fell into his hands, and during the 
year 1876 the north Tien-shan region was 
pacified. At this juncture the British govern- 
ment, through Sir Thomas Francis Wade 
(181^1895) in Peking and through Kuo Sung- 
tao in London, proposed that Yakoob Beg would 
surrender should Cliina allow him to keep his 
kingdom under Chinese suzerainty. When the 
offer was reported to Tso he memorialized the 
throne that the status of Yakoob was purely a 
domestic question and if Britain wished to create 
a buffer state in Central Asia she was herself 
well able to furnish the territory. In the following 
spring (1877) Tso’s victorious forces moved 
southward. The much heralded Yakoob Beg 
did not put up a vigorous defense for his regime 
and, with the fall of Turfan on May 16, 1877, the 
kingdom of Kashgaria came to an end and 
Yakoob is reported to have committed suicide 
by poison. Po Yen-hu and Yakoob’s sons 
struggled along for a short period and later fled 
across the border to Russia. Early in 1878 all 
of Turkestan was recovered. Tso Tsung-t‘ang 
was rewarded by being raised to a second class 
marquis (^), and Liu Chin-t^ang was made a 


baron. Among other generals who were re- 
warded with minor hereditary ranks for their 
services, may be mentioned: Chang Yiieh (see 
under Tuan-fang, posthumously raised to a 
baron in 1891) ; Yii Hu-en (raised to a 

baron in 1891, d. 1905); Huang Wan-p^^ng 
(T. raised to a baron in 1897, d. 
1898); Chin-shun. ^fH (T. H-i*, 1835-1885, 
posthumous name and Tung Fu-hsiang 

(see under Jung-lu). The official account of 
Tso’s campaign against the MohWmedan rebels, 
entitled PHng4ing Shan, Kan, Esin-cMang, 
Hui-fei fang4ueh (see under I-hsin), was printed 
in 1896. 

Since Sinkiang had now become tranquiiized, 
negotiations about the Russian evacuation of 
Hi began. When Russia moved her troops into 
Hi in 1871, she gave assurances to the Chinese 
government and to the world that the territory 
would be restored to China as soon as that coun- 
try was in a position to assert her authority 
there. At the close of 1878 Chffing-hou [q. v.] 
was sent to St. Petersburg to demand the return 
of Hi, and in the following year he concluded 
with Russia the Treaty of Livadia. When l^e 
terms of this Treaty became known in China 
they met severe opposition, and it was obvious 
that it would not be recognized. Hence on 
February 12, 1880 Ts^ng Chi-ts^ [q. v.] was 
appointed minister to Russia to negotiate a new 
one, but as the outcome of the renewed negotia- 
tion remained uncertain, China continued her 
miUtary preparations. In May Tso Tsung- 
t^ang’s forces took up positions in Sinkiang and, 
in June, he made his headquarters at Hami. 
At the same time there were troop movements 
in Tientsin, Mukden and Shantung. If Tseng 
Chi-tse is to be praised for his diplomatic success 
in concluding the new Treaty of St. Petersburg 
(February 24, 1881), it must be granted that the 
achievement of Tso Tsung-t^ang in recovering 
Chinese Turkestan was an important factor in 
that success. 

From the area in Turkestan recovered by Tso, 
and the territory of Hi returned by Russia, a 
new province was created in 1884, and given the 
name, Hsin-chiang (Sinkiang). Liu Chin-t%ng 
was the first governor (1884-89), being succeeded 
by Wei Kuang-tao (see under Wei Yiian). 

On August 11, 1880 an Imperial order was 
issued, summoning Tso Tsung-Uang to Peking 
for advisory duties. He arrived at the capital 
on February 24, 1881, on the very day that the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg was signed. After an 
Imperial audience he was appointed to serve 
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ill the 'Grand Council and in the Tsungli Yamen, 
with the honor of being permitted to ride horse- 
back inside the Forbidden City. But his long 
years of isolation on the wind-swept plains of 
Central Asia and his honesty and outspokenness 
made it difficult for him to fit into the ways of an 
effete officialdom. He did not feel at home in 
Peking, and his colleagues felt uneasy in his 
presence. After taking a month's sick leave 
in the autumn ( 1881 ) he was on October 28 
appointed governor-general of Kiangnan and 
Kiangsi. He assumed his new post on February 
12 , 1882 , after a visit to his native place in 
Hunan. By the end of the year he was a tired 
and sick man and had lost the use of Ms left eye. 
He begged leave to retire, but in deference to his 
fame and his position his wish could not be 
granted. He was given instead three months' 
leave. In the fall of 1883 he was called to quell 
an uprising in southern Shantung and before 
long be had the situation in hand. When trouble 
with the French over Annam became acute 
he was once more summoned to Peking. He 
reached the capital in June 1884 and was put 
in charge of all military affairs of the Empire. 
By August conflict with the French along the 
coast of Fukien became serious (see under Chang 
P‘ei-lun) and Tso was appointed high commis- 
sioner of that province. In September 1884 he 
left the capital, and in December reached 
Foochow which he had left some twenty years 
previously. Before long a settlement with 
France seemed imminent and negotiations were 
resumed in the spring of 1885. On June 9 a 
treaty was signed by Li Hung-chang. On 
September 5 Tso Tsung-t'ang died in Foochow, 
age seventy-four (sm). He was granted all 
appropriate posthumous honors and was cano- 
nized as W^n-hsiang 

As in the case of most great characters of 
history, many anecdotes, usually exaggerated 
and sometimes without foundation, are told 
about Tso Tsung-Pang. Some of these relate 
to alleged misunderstandings between himself 
and Tseng Kuo-fan. It is clear that these two 
great heroes— natives though they were of the 
same province — were not good friends. They 
differed much in tastes, temper, and other charac- 
teristics, and their estrangement seems to have 
grown deeper as the years passed. Nevertheless, 
they had great respect for each other and they 
never permitted their differences to degenerate 
into a feud. Another point frequently men- 
tioned, and as often over-emphasized, is the 
assertion that Tso in suppressing the Mohamme- 


dan uprising resorted to unnecessary cruelty and 
wholesale slaughter of the native population. 
That there was much killing is certainly true, 
but it does not follow that Tso himself was a 
cruel man. Though he was strict he was fair, 
and when the conflict ended he did wliat he 
could to rehabilitate the devastated areas. The 
great highway in Kansu, lined on both sides 
with willow trees, still stands as a testimony to 
his concern to make the land fairer and more 
habitable. 

Tso Tsung-Pang had four sons: Tso Hsiao-wei 
(T. 1846-1873, of 1862), 

Tso Hsiao-khian 1^47), Tso Hsiao- 

hsun (b. 1853), and J'so Hsiao-Pung 

(T. H. 1857-1924). A 

son of Tso Hsiao-wei, named Tso Nien-chfien 
(d. 1892), inherited the rank of marquis. 

The complete works of Tso Tsung-t'ang, 
comprising 134 chuan^ are entitled 

Tso Wen-hdang hung chHian^hi. They in- 
clude 64 chum of memorials, 26 chuan of letters 
and dispatches, 7 chuan of literary works, 12 
chuan of other official papers, 10 chuan of memo- 
rials drafted for Lo Ping-chang, 4 chilan of 
memorials drafted for Chang Liang-chi, 1 
chuan of table-of-contents, and 10 chiian con- 
sisting of a chronological biography of Tso 
written by Lo Ch^ng-chtin (see under Wang 
Fu-chih), under the title Tso W^n-hdang hung 
nien-p*u. The collection as a whole was printed 
in 1888-97. A small collection of his essays, 
entitled Tun-pi yii-sMn (68 double 

pages), was printed at Sian, Shensi, in the spring 
of 1881, and was reprinted in Peking in June 
of the same year. The Library of Congress 
possesses a copy which includes additional 
essays written as late as 1884 (106 double pages) * 

[1/418/la; 2/51/34b; 5/6/3a; iChHn4ing) Chiao- 
p‘ing nien-fei Jang-Meh (see under I-hsin); 
Kuang-tao, K'an4ing Hsin-chia^ 

chi (1899); Ts^ng W^n-wu 

Chung-kuo ching-ying hsi-yil shih (1936) ; 
Bales, W. L., Tso Tsung4‘ang, Soldier and States- 
man of Old China (1937); Boulger, D. C., The Life 
of Yakoob Beg (1878); Piassetsky, P., Russian 
Travellers in Mongolia and China^ vol. II (1884); 
Wang Hsien-clPien (see under Chiang Liang-c>^‘i), 
Hsu-shou Vang wtn-chi, ll/7a.l 

, Tu LiBN-CHi ■ • 

TSOXJ Han-hsiin assiw (T. 

Dec. 11, 1806-1854, Jan. 15, scholar and geog- 
rapher, was a native of Hsin-hua, Hunan, who 
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died in. action fighting the Taiping rebels. His 
father, Tson Wen-su UtlM . (T. MSl H. 

1769-1831), was an ardent student of 
the classics, who established at his native place 
a school named Ku-ching t^ang His 

mother {nee Wu had scholarly tastes and 
was well-versed both in the classics and in 
geography. He was the third of six sons. As a 
classical scholar he was a follower of the School 
of Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu), but 
also took a keen interest in mathematics, geog- 
raphy, and military science. In 1832 he assisted 
in the compilation of the local history of his 
native district for which he is said to have con- 
tributed the section on local products. An older 
scholar and poet of the same place, Teng Hsien-ho 
MMM iT. H. 1777-1851), a 

chv-jen of 1804, thought highly of his ability as 
a scholar and entrusted him (1840-42) with the 
editing of the Ch^uan-shan i-shUy or collected 
works of Wang Fii-chih [q. v,], consisting of 18 
titles in 150 chiian. Later a more complete 
edition, with the same title, was compiled under 
the direction of Ts5ng Kuo-fan [q. v,]. When 
Teng Hsien-ho became chief-compiler of the 
local history of Pao-chfing-fu to which his native 
district, Hsin-hua, belonged, Tsoii again assisted 
as an associate compiler. This work, entitled 
Pao-chHng-fu chih, 16 ckuan^ w^as 
begun in the spring of 1845 and was completed 
and printed in the summer of 1849. In 1846 Ho 
Ch‘ang-ling [q, i;.], governor-general of Yunnan 
and Kweichow, invited him to his staff. Tsou 
remained in Kweichow for four years and during 
that time was engaged in the compilation of the 
following four histories of that province: 

Ta-ting fiirchih of 1849; Kueir^ang {•^^) 
Su-cMh of 1850; An-shun fu-chihof 1851; 
and the Hdng-i fu-chih of 1854. 

Upon his return to Hunan in 1850, Tsou 
Han-hsiin was involved in a law-suit, and for a 
time (1851) was imprisoned at Changsha. In 
the same year (1851) he passed the provincial 
examination for the chil-jin degree, but failed 
in the metropolitan examination in the following 
spring. He visited Wei Yiian [g. y.] at Kno-yu, 
Kiangsu, on his way home and arrived at Chang- 
sha early in 1853. At this time Chiang Chung- 
yuan [q. v.] was heavily besieged at Nanchang 
by the Taiping rebels, and with Chiang in the 
besieged city was Tsou’s younger brother, Tsou 
Han-chang (T. ^59). At Ts6ng 

Kuo-fan’s direction a corps of volunteers was 


raised, with Chiang Chung-shu and 

Tsou Han-hstin as leaders. With their help, 
Lo Tse-nan [q. !;.] was able to save Nanchang. 
For his meritorious conduct in ■ this campaign 
Tsou was made an expectant district magistrate. 
But when Chiang Chung-yuan was appointed 
(autumn of 1853) acting governor of Anhwei, 
Tsou accompanied him to that province in the 
capacity of advisor on military matters. The 
Taiping forces were advancing from many points 
and Anhwei was in turmoil. Late in 1853 Lu- 
chou, the temporary capital of Anhwei, was 
besieged, and for his help in the defense of the 
city Tsou was given the rank of a magistrate of 
an independent department. Having neither a 
sufficient force to resist, nor help from outside, 
Lu-chou fell to the Taipings (early in 1854) and 
both Chiang Chung-yuan and Tsou Han-lisun 
lost their lives. Tsou was postliiimously given 
the minor hereditary rank of Yiin-ehS yiL 

Tsou Han-hsun left as many as 30 works in 
more than 400 chiian, on various subjects, but 
in the disturbance of the time most of the 
manuscripts at his home were destroyed by fire 
(1863). Later, a grandson, Tsou Tai-chun 
(T. M#, 1854-1908) brought 

together seven items and printed them (1882) 
under the general title Tmu 

Shu4zU i-shu. Among these may be mentioned 
his notes on the study of the classics, entitled 
Tvrshu ovrchih, 10 + 1 chiian; 
work on phonology, entitled Wu^yiXn 

lun, 2 chiian; a work on the calendar for the 
period 220-104 B. C., entitled 
Chuan-hm U ¥ao, 2 chiian; a collection of his 
shorter works in prose, entitled 
Hsilehri chat wen-ts^un, 8 chiian, with supplement 
(^H); and a collection of his verse, entitled 
Ihileh-i chai shih-ts^un ( ^#), 2 chiian, with 
other poems, (^^), i» I chiian. 

Tsou Tai-chiin was, like his grandfather, a 
geographer, his special interest being surveying 
and map-making. He accompanied Liu Jui-fen 
[g. V.] as a member of his staff when Liu was 
minister to England and Russia (1885-87) and 
later (1887-89) when Liu was minister to France, 
Italy, and Belgium. In these years Tsou Tai- 
chiin acquired a considerable practical knowledge 
of Europe. He left a diary concerning his trip 
to the West, entitled Hsi-cMng chi- 

ck^ eng: It begins on March 18, 1886, when he 
started from Shanghai, and concludes on April 
28, when he reached London. It is printed in 


Tsu 


Tsou 

the Hsim-fang-hu chai yil4i tmng-ch‘ao (see 
under HsIi Chi-yii). 


[l/488/30a; 7/36/20a ; S/sTM; 6/43/24b (for Tsou 
Tai-chun).] 

Tu Lien-chIs 

TSOU Jung (T. 1885-1905, Apr. 3, 

anti-Manchu writer, was a native of Pa-hsien 
(Chungking), Szechwan. His father was a 
merchant. In 1901 he was sent to Shanghai, and 
a year later to Japan, to study. He adopted 
whole-heartedly the revolutionary ideas prev- 
alent among the Chinese students' in. that 
country -(see under Clihu Chin). When he had 
been in Japan about a year he set forth his ideas 
of revolt from the Manchu regime in a work, 
entitled Ko-ming chiln (‘^The Revolu- 

tionary Army”). After he had led a group of 
students in an attack on the official sent by the 
Peking Government to supervise Chinese stu- 
dents in Japan, he fled to Shanghai where a book- 
seller published the Ko-ming ckun for him. 

Meanwhile Tsou made the acquaintance of 
other revolutionists, including Chang Ping-lin 
(see under Sun I-jang), then a contributor to the 
Shanghai newspaper, Su-pao. On May 

31, 1903, Chang wrote an editorial attacking 
K^ang Yu-wei (see under T^an Ssil-t‘ung) and 
his faction for favoring a constitutional monarchy 
under the Manchu Emperor, Tsai-then [g. y.]. 
In this article Chang referred to Tsai-then by 
name and described him as h$iao-ch^ou a 
^how wretch”. Nine days later a favorable 
review of the Ko-ming chiln appeared. These 
articles so aroused the Chhng government that a 
telegram was sent to the Shanghai authorities 
ordering them to arrest Chang, Tsou, and four 
other men, and to suppress the paper. Chang 
was arrested in the International Settlement and 
Tsou Jung, who was not found at once, later 
gave himself up. The trial by a mixed court 
was unsatisfactory to the Chhng government, 
which wanted to have the prisoners extradited. 
The request might have been approved, but 
while the foreign diplomats in Shanghai were 
debating the matter, Sh^n Chin (T- 

d. 1903), a newspaper reporter and a 
former colleague of T'ang Ts^ai-ch^ang (see under 
Chang Chih-tung), w^as beaten to death in 
Peking by order of the government. This 
shocked the diplomats and influenced their 
decision to hold the prisoners in the Foreign 
Settlement. In 1904 Chang was sentenced to 
three years of hard labor and Tsou to two 


years. Tsou died in prison one month before his 
term was up, having reached .only the age of 
twenty. Chang Ping-lin, however, served out 
his term and was released, but continued his 
revolutionary activities. In time he , became a 
scholar of high repute. 

Tsou Jung^s K(hming chiln is one of the im- 
portant documents in the Chinese revolt against 
the Manchus. In it the youthful leader advo- 
cated the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and 
the monarchy, and the e^ablishment of a Chi,nese 
Republic. He rebuked Ts^ng Kuo-fan,' Tso 
Tsung-t'ang and Li Himg-clmng [gg. v.] for their 
support of the Manchus in suppressing the 
Taiping Rebellion, and urged his countrymen to 
realize their status as slaves under alien rulers. 
The revolution that Tsou worked for took place 
in 1911, only six years after his death. 


[Ko-7mng chun (1928 ed.) ; Kao Liang-tso 

Chien-kuo 

yueh-¥an, vol. 10, no. 2 (1934); 6/57/3b; Shanghai 
yen-chiu tzH-Uao (©f^^^?*) hsil-cM (1939), pp. 
43-48, 71-143.1 

Fang Chao-ying 

TSU Ta-shou (T. d. 1656, 

Ming general, was a native of Liaotung. In 1620, 
when he was a major in charge of one of the 
fortresses in that district, he received with 
others special commendation from the generalis- 
simo, Hsiung Thng-pi [g. v,]. In 1620 he was 
transferred to army headquarters at Kuang-ning, 
under the command of Wang Hua-ch6n [g. 
When this city fell to the Manchus in March 
1622, Tsu retired to the island of Chtieh-hua, 
just off the coast, to defend the granaries. 
Shortly afterwards, he was ordered to assist in 
the fortification and defense of Ning-yuan, and 
was in the latter city in 1626 when the Manchus 
attacked. Tsu and Yuan Chhing-huan [g. v.] 
successfully held Ning-yiian, employing ‘‘foreign” 
cannon (see under Sun Yiian-hua) to devastate 
the enemy, but Manchu raiding parties mean- 
while overran the island, causing heavy casualties. 
In the following year (1627) Ning-ytian was 
again attacked by the Manchus, but without 
success. In 1628 Tsu was advanced by the 
emperor to the post of brigade-general of the 
Frontline Troops with headquarters at Chiri- 
chou. In 1630 he recovered Luan-chou which 
had recently been captured by the Manchus, 
causing the retirement of Amin [g. v.] from Yung- 
p‘ing. When he was inspecting the fortifications 
of Ta-ling-ho in 1631, the city was surrounded 


by Manchu forces. Tm held it through a siege 
of eighty days, from September 2, to November 
21, under appalling conditions of famine and 
misery. When he finally surrendered, with two- 
thirds of the population dead, he asked guarantees 
for the safety of his wife and family, then in 
Chin-chou, Abahai [g. v.] received him in 
audience with all courtesy, and suggested that 
he prepare a plan for taking the city. Tsu there- 
upon proposed that he himself should simulate 
a retreat toward Chin-chou, and after being 
received into the city, should attempt to hand 
it over. Although recognizing the possibility 
of duplicity, Abahai determined to adopt this 
plan, and on November 22, Tsu was permitted 
to ^^escape’^ to Chin-chou. His sons who re- 
mained with the Manchus were treated with the 
utmost consideration. 

Tsu stayed in Chin-chou for the next ten years, 
either unable or unwilling to carry out the plan 
for handing over the city. Although at first 
suspected by the other generals, he was in com- 
plete command by the year 1635. To communi- 
cations from Abahai reminding him of his 
promises he returned no answer, continuing to 
repel attacks of the Manchus, and defeating 
Dodo [q, 2 ?.] at Chung-hou-so in 1638. The 
Manchus settled down in 1641, after earlier 
unsuccessful attempts, to a determined siege 
of Chin-chou. With the help of propaganda 
they brought about the defection of the Mongol 
troops associated with the Chinese, and gained 
entrance to the outer city. Tsu, however, con- 
tinued to hold the citadel, even against the 
pleading of his own sons who had risen to high 
positions on the Manchu side. After with- 
standing the siege for a year, he was convinced 
by news of the fall of Sung-shan (see under 
Hung Ch^eng-chbu), on March 19, 1642, of the 
hopelessness of his position, and on April 8 
he surrendered. Having respect for Tsu’s 
fidelity to the Ming cause, Abahai received him 
again with courtesy and consideration, attaching 
him to the Chinese division of the Plain Yellow 
Banner of which two of Tsu^s sons were leading 
officers. Tsu appears to have taken little part 
in subsequent affairs. He died in Peking and 
was buried with honors. Several members of 
his family held hereditary ranks, two of them 
becoming viscounts. 


[l/240/15b; 2/78/37b; Hauer, Erich, Huang^TsHng 
¥aukuo fang-lueh, pp. 261-84, 376 f, 511-543, 
ei passfm.] 


TS^UI Shu (T. H. MM), Sept. 19, 
1740-1816, Mar. 4, historian, was a native of 
Wei-hsien in the prefecture of Ta-ming, Chihli 
(present Hopei). When the River Chang inun- 
dated Wei-hsien in 1757 that city was abandoned 
and- incorporated (1758) with Ta-ming, and for 
that -reason Ts'ui Shu is often listed as a native 
of the latter place. His remote ancestors lived 
in Ta-ning-w’^ei in present Jehol province. There, 
at the beginning of the Ming period, members 
of the family gained repute in military affairs 
and some of them became chieftains of local clans. 
Later they migrated to Hsin-aii in the pre- 
fecture of Paoting, Chihli; and in the Shun-chih 
reign-period (1644-62) a certain Ts^ui Hsiang- 
hua'-^l^'ffc was the first of the family to move 
to Wei-hsien. A son of Ts^ui Hsiang-hua, named 
Ts^ui Wei-ya MBM (T. icW H. a 

cM-jen of 1646), who is often referred to by 
Ts^ui Shu by his official title, Hsien Pu-cheng 
Kung belonged to an honored 

collateral branch of the family. He, too, was 
born in Hsin-an, but lived later in Wei-hsien. 
He achieved distinction as director of schools in 
Chiin-hsien and as magistrate of I-f^ng, both in 
Honan. During the years 1660-61 he was active 
in flood control in that province and left a work 
on the subject, entitled mmnm Bo-fang 
c¥u-iy 6 chuan, which was given notice in the 
Imperial Catalogue, or Ss&-k^u c¥iian-shu tmng- 
mu tH-yao (see under Chi Ytin). He became 
prefect of Ningpq and held other important 
posts. An account of his life appears in Ts^ui 
Shu^s collected works. 

Tsffii Shu^s great-grandfather, Tsffii Chl-lin 
(T. H. a chu-jin of 1690), 
was a nephew of Tsffii Wei-ya. He, too, was 
born in Hsin-an, moved with the family to 
Wei-hsien, and for many years accompanied 
his uncle, Tsffii Wei-ya, to various parts of 
China on official duties. During the years 
1713-15 he was director of schools in Ta-ch^ing, 
Chihli, and as such was highly respected by 
students. His advice on matters of river con- 
trol was sought by the Grand Secretary, Li 
Kuang-ti [q, v,]. In his own community Ts^ui 
Chfi-lin was respected for his upright conduct, his 
scholarly tastes, and his skill in calligraphy in 
which he excelled up to the time of his death at 
the age of eight-two (mi). He left a collection 
of prose and verse which, according to fragments 
which have survived, show him to have had un- 
usually fine sensibilities. Unfortunately his 
manuscripts were lost in the great flood of 1757. 
In 1788 Tsffii Shu and his brother, Tsffii Mai 
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(see below), brouglit together parts of this col- 
lection, but this too is lost, except for one de- 
lightful essay, Pei4u shuo (“My Well- 

stocked Hovel”)? which Ts^ui Shu had copied 
in his youth and later incorporated in his own 
collected works. A poem by Ts^ui Ch‘i-lin also 
appears in the anthology of Chihli poets, 

CM-fu shift chuan, compiled by T‘ao 
Liang (see under Chii I-tsun) and printed in 
1839. 

The second son of Ts‘ui Chh-lin, named Ts‘ui 
Lien (T. d. 1748),. was the grand- 
father of Tshii Shu and a military hsiu-ts^ai. 
The eldest son of Ts'ui Lien, named Ts‘ui 
Yuan-sen (T. H. 1709- 

1771), was Tshii Shu’s father. He became (1745) 
'the adopted son of his uncle, Tshii Han MM 
(T. :^^), wdio died in 1744. At the age of 
seventeen (sui) Ts^ui Yuan-s^n received instruc- 
tion in composition from the classical scholar, 
Chao Kuo-lin (see under Wu Ching-tzh). About 
the year 1724 he married a daughter of Li Chiu- 
ching a local scholar whose ancestors 

had come from Hsiang-yiian, Shansi. One of 
these ancestors, named Li Yang-ch^ng ^‘^jE 
(T. chin-shih of 1598, d. 1630), rose to be 
president of the Ministry of Justice. Ts^ui 
Shu’s mother, nee Li (her personal name is not 
known), was born in 1706 and died in 1780. 
She was a w^oman of great force of character and 
also of some education, for she gave her sons 
their first instruction in the Great Learning and in 
the Doctrine of the Mean. Ts^ui Shu’s father, 
Ts‘ui Yuan-sen, was likewise inbued with 
scholarly ambitions which, owing to extreme 
poverty, he could not fulfill During the years 
1726-36 he competed five times in vain for the 
chu-jen degree and finally resigned himself to 
the life of a village schoolmaster and to giving 
his sons a rigorous training in the classics. He 
w’'as an ardent admirer of the practical aspects 
of Chii Hsi’s philosophy and that of Lu Lung-chi 
[g. y.], and opposed the intuitional approach of 
Wang Yang-ming (see under Chang Li-hsiang). 
With considerable critical foresight, he insisted 
that his sons siiould acquaint themselves with the 
imannotated texts of the classics before taking 
up the commentaries of others — a method that 
Ts'ui Shu highly commended in his later years. 
When Ts'ui Yuan-sen died his epitaph was com- 
posed by Wang Shih-han (T. 

b. 1707, a chin-shih of 1733), a noted director of 
several Academies in North China. Ts'ui 
Yuan-sen had three sons and four daughters. 
The eldest son died at the age of eleven, *bhe 


second was Ts^ui Shu, and the tliird was Tshii 
Mai#^ (T. li. 1111,1743-1781) who 
showed intellectual promise equal tO; that of' 
Ts^ui Shu but died an iin timely and', much 
lamented death at tlie age of thirty-nine (sui), 

, When Tshii Shu .was fifteen std (1754) ,lie and 
his brother, Ts'ui Mai, went to Ta-rning to take 
the preliminarv examinations. The prefect of 
Ta-ming, Cliu Yiiig (T. ^jll H. f|®, 

d. 1774, age 76 sm), a native of Shih-p6iig, 
Yunnan, and a chin-shih of 1724, was so. im- 
pressed by the talents of' the two ^^ouths that 
■he arranged for them to be instnieted along ' with 
his own. son, in a studio, ■ Wan Hsiang. T'ang 
ii^ the courtyard of his yamen. ■ This 
studio liad been erected about 1570 and was 
still standing though in a dilapidated condition, 
when Ku Chieh-kang PJ (b. 1893), William 
Hung (T. b. 1893) and others 

visited the site in 1931. In that studio the two 
brothers pursued their studies under congenial 
circumstances for eight years (1755-62). In the 
autumn of 1762 both received the chu-jen degree. 
The following spring they went to Peking to 
compete for the chin-shih degree. They were 
unsuccessful, but Ts^ui Shu at this time made the 
acquaintance of Li Tfiao-yiian [g. v.] , as we know 
from a consolatory poem wliich the latter 
dedicated to Ts'ui. Previously, however, the 
Eiver Chang had overflowed its banks (1757) 
mth the result that the ancestral home was 
ruined, and the family was left in abject poverty. 
In the tenth moon of that year the family moved 
its abode four times; and when, in the seventh 
moon of 1761, the city was again inundated, three 
more removals became necessary. More than 
once, when the sons set out to visit their parents, 
they rowed over a great expanse of water, and 
once at least crossed the top of the walled city 
of Wei-hsien by boat. 

According to verses which Ts^ui Shu has left 
us, it seems reasonably certain that in the spring 
of 1764 he went to Shensi to marry Ch^eng 
Ching-lan (T. 1740-1814), a 

daughter of Ch'eng Huai-tsu (T. 

1707-1771), a native of Wei-hsien who served 
as a second-class assistant department magistrate 
in Pin-chou, Shensi, in the years 1750-66. The 
Ch^eng family came originally from Hung-tung, 
Shansi, moved to Chihli in the Yimg-Io reign- 
period (1403-25) and became one of the leading 
families of Ta-ming. (For ancestors of note in 
this family see under Ch‘4ng Kb-kung) . Ch'eng 
Ching-lan was born in the same year as Tsbi 
Shu and died two years before her husband. 
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For nearly fifty years she was his devoted com- 
panion, following every phase of Ms literary 
activity with understanding and intelligent 
interest, enduring without reproach all the vicis- 
situdes of his lonely and difficult career. He 
wrote an account of her life which unfortunately 
is lost, though in 1928 there was discovered in 
Ta-ming an incomplete collection of her verse 
in manuscript, under the collective title 
'^r-yu ehij which yields important information 
about their joys and sorrows and her own high 
aspirations. 

After the marriage, which probably took place 
in the autumn of 1764, TsMi Shu and his wife 
returned (1765) to Wei-hsien, where the family 
lived for a time on an elevation, known as Li 
Hsian T'ai southeast of the city. The 

place had been allocated to the family against 
recurring floods by a magistrate of Ta-ming, 
named Chin Hsueh-pffi (T. WH). 

From then on both TsMi Shu and his brother 
supported the household by teaching in neigh- 
boring villages, though they were constantly 
harried, and their studies were repeatedly inter- 
rupted, by poverty, illness, and death in the 
family. In 1771 the father died, and it was three 
years before they could afford to inter his re- 
mains in a plot outside the south wall of the city. 
Only in 1780 were they able to bury the remains 
of a sister who had died ten years previously. 
In the sixth moon of that year (1780) TsMi Shu 
lost his only son aged four (swi), and in the tenth 
moon his mother died. On August 17 of the 
following year Ms only brother, TsMi Mai, also 
died leaving three sons to be cared for. 

. There are many references in TsMi Shu’s 
collected works to Tshii Mai, particularly con- 
cerning his studies in the Classic of History, 
but no extensive specimens of his writings were 
known to exist until in 1934 four collections 
comprising seven chiian of his prose and verse 
were discovered at Ta-ming. These items, 
though comprising by no means all of his writings, 
are published in volume 7 of the definitive edition 
of the Ts'ui Tung-pi i-shu of 1936 (see below), 
Under the collective title Ts'ui 

T^-kao hsien-sMng i~shu. TsMi Mai had the 
same critical interest in history as his brother — 
the same concern to establish the truth or falsity 
of events or of the written documents of an- 
tiquity. Both were keenly interested in proving 
the spuriousness of the so-called ''ancient text” 
of the Clasdcs of History, Their conclusions on 
this point coincide with those of Mei Tsu (see 
under Sun Hsing-yen) in the Ming period and 


of Yen Jo-chii [g. v,] in the Ch'iiig but, owing to 
the isolation under which they worked, neither 
of them saw the studies of Mei or Yen, ' though 
they did read the Ku-wen Shang- 

shu ¥ao by Li Fu [g. g;.] which referred to the 
work of Mei Tsu. 

;■ In one of his numerous autobiographical nota- 
tions Ts'ui Shu declares that before he reached 
the age of twenty ■ [sui) he began to doubt the 
authenticity of certain passages in the Analects. 
About the age of thirty (1769) he concluded 
that the historical and other documents of the 
Ch'in and Han periods were often at variance 
with the accounts in the Classics. Particuiariy 
did he believe this to be the case in matters 
relating to remote antiquity. The School of 
Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu) had been 
content to rest on texts of the Han period which 
"being close to antiquity” were regarded as most 
authentic; but Ts'ui Shu believed these texts 
to be already ^ marred by many accretions and 
false interpretations, and therefore decided to 
begin with a detailed comparative study of the 
Classics themselves which he believed to be for 
the most part unassailable or at least of such 
authenticity that the truth of the sages could, 
by comparative study, be derived from them. 
He was the first to observe that the model 
emperor lore was built up in successive strata 
so that, the more remote a given event was, the 
more detailed became the information about that 
event. Thus Yao and Shun are unknown to the 
earliest classic, the Odes] Sh^n Nung appears 
first in the writings of Mencius; the Huang-ti 
lore first became prominent in the Ch'in period 
(255-206 B.C.); and P'an Ku, supposedly the 
most ancient figure of all, is mentioned first in 
the literature of Han (206 B.C.-25 A.D.). After 
long transmission these accretions were accepted 
as fact, thereby vitiating many histories, com- 
mentaries and philosophical writings that ap- 
peared after the time of the Warring Kingdoms 
(403-255 B.C.). Ts'ui resolved therefore to 
write a work "to rectify unwarranted accretions 
in spurious books and to expose the fallacies in 
popular theories”. 

The result was a collection of twelve treatises 
on ancient history bearing the collective title, 
ICao-hsin lu, in 36 chiiaii, the substance 
of them being given in a magnificent summary 
called K^ao-hsin lu tH-yao (^H). He began 
the work in. 1783 and completed it tentatively 
in the autumn of 1805, but kept on revising it in 
part until 1814, scarcely two years before his 
degfth. It represents a lifetime of the most 
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exacting and laborious research, and constitutes 
the major part of his collected writings. The 
title, K‘ao-hsin lu, was derived from a phrase in 
the Shihrchi (see Chin J^n-jui) by Sstt-ma Ch'ien, 
“Though scholars [have at their disposal] a 
great many documents, they still must verify 
their beliefs by the Six Classics” 

His is, therefore, 
Record of Beliefs Investigated”. The direc- 
tion in which his doubts led him can be inferred 
from the fact that he rejected much of the data 
about Confucius and Ms disciples in the Historical 
Record; he believed that the Preface to the 
Odes, and much in the last five sections of the 
Analects, belong to a later time; he did not think 
that Tseng-tzfi wrote the Great Learning, 
or that Tzh-ssii wrote the Doctrine of the 
Mean; he repudiated the current text of the 
Bamboo Annals; he regarded the Shan-hai ching 
(see under Hsii W^n-ching) as a work of the 
Han period; he rejected the traditional dating of 
the Stone Drums; and regarded the 
K'ung4zii chia-yu (''Family Sayings of Con- 
fucius”) as a forgery. Though not all of his 
conclusions can now be accepted, and though 
some of them seem now rather naive, he defended 
his positions with such critical acumen and with 
such palpable integrity that he must be reckoned 
among the great critical historians of any place 
or time. The comment which his great disciple, 
Ch'^n Li-ho (see below) , made on the K‘ao-hsin lu 
is both just and singularly prophetic. "Since his 
[Ts'ui’s] ideas were of no practical advantage in 
the examination halls, there were few who 
believed in liim. On the contrary, there were 
those who seized upon his most trustworthy 
conclusions and on his clearest expositions to 
discredit him. Within the next century there 
will surely be some in this broad empire who will 
truly understand him”. 

In 1769 Ts'ui Shu went to Peking to compete 
for the chin-shih degree. He was unsuccessful; 
but during this sojourn he met K'ung Kuang-s^n 
[g. V.], one of the few great scholarly contempo- 
raries whom he came to know in person. Upon 
his return he resigned himself to a life of scholar- 
ship, supporting himself precariously as a village 
schoolmaster. In 1772 he wrote a brief account 
of his father ^s life, Hsien furchiln 

hsing-shu, which is marked by manly pathos and 
deep understanding. Extant also is a biographi- 
cal sketch of his mother, Hsien 

ju-j^n hsing-shu, written by him in 1782. Stirred 
by recurring droughts and the sufferings of the 
farmers in his neighborhood, he completed in 


1774 a work on food in times of famine, entitled 
Chiu-huang ts^c which, more than other 
treatises of this nature, penetrates beneath the 
official ineptitude and the popular vagaries of his 
day. To this he appended a note in 1814 
asserting that in the meantime the economic 
condition of the people had steadily deteriorated. 
Doubtless the ravages incident to the wars of the 
White Lotus Sect had been a factor (see under 
£-le-teng-pao) . After the decease of his brother, 
Ts'ui began (1781) a long treatise on mourning 
rituals, entitled SLJiSMfil®# Wu-fu lAung 
hui-¥ao, on which he labored assiduously for 
eight years, tracing the history of these rituals 
from earliest times with critical comments upon 
them. In 1789, when he was fifty sui, he brought 
together some two hundred of his poems in 
various meters under the title Chih-fei 

chi. Except for a few verses which appeared in 
the above-mentioned Chi-fu shih-chuan in 1839, 
this collection was lost until, in 1931, William 
Hung discovered a nearly complete manuscript 
of it in the Yenching University Library. 

When, in 1784, Chang Wei-ch'i (see under 
Chang Hsueh-ch'^ng), the magistrate of Ta-raing, 
initiated the compilation of a revised gazetteer 
of that district, Ts'ui Shu was one of the editors, 
as was also his brother-in-law, Ch'6ng SMh 
(T. H. a cMrj^n of 1774. 

The celebrated historian, Chang Hstieh-ch'^ng 
[q, 2 ;.], is known likewise to have advised the 
magistrate of Ta-ming on the arrangement of 
this gazetteer, but there is so far no evidence that 
Chang Hsiieh-ch'^ng and Ts'ui Shu ever met. 
The gazetteer, completed under another magis- 
trate in 1789, is of interest because it contains, 
among other items by Ts'ui Shu, a work on river 
control in his neighborhood, entitled ::feS7fcSi 
.*% Torming shui4ao ¥ao. Though listed in the 
index to Ts'ui^s collected works, it was not in- 
cluded, thus making its preservation in the 
gazetteer, and its discovery by Hu Shih (see 
below), a fortunate circumstance. During this 
period (1785) Ts'ui wrote a preface to the 
genealogical record of a certain Ts'ao family 
which displays, from another angle, his per- 
sistent interest in historical veracity. He com- 
mends the compiler for including in his genealogy 
only verifiable data and for declining to trace 
his ancestry back, as so many genealogies do, 
to a questionable antiquity. One of Ts'ui^s very 
practical minor essays, entitled ChMng4un 
("On Conflict”), is likewise significant because 
he there takes a position diametrically opposed 
to one of the most prevalent ethical doctrines 
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of Ms day. He insists that yielding to an ag- 
gressor is not necessarily a virtue, because it 
whets the appetite of the aggressor and then 
there comes a time when the person imposed 
upon can yield no further. These minor works 
of TsMi Shu, as well as his letters and more 
solid treatises, are enlivened throughout by a 
direct and simple prose style, by apt citation of 
proverbs and appeal to homely matters, and by 
astute observations on local customs and the 
superstitions of his day. This spirit is shown 
anew in a manuscript collection of his letters, 
verse, and antithetical couplets, entitled 

ChHao4Hen sMng-pi, of which considerable 
fragments were discovered at Ta-ming in 1933. 

In 1791 TsMi Shu completed the first draft 
of Ms Chu-Ssu ¥a(hhsin 1% 

namely, that section of his magnum opus which 
deals with the life of Confucius and his disciples. 
The final draft, however, was not completed 
until 1810. It is the most exacting life of 
Confucius ever written up to that time, and 
takes into account all available sources in the 
light of the Mstorical and cultural background. 
This is one of several works which TsMi took 
with him to Peking in 1792 when he determined, 
in the interest of the family economy, to seek 
an official post. While residing there in an inn 
he showed the work to Ch^M Li-ho 
(T. H. 1761-1825), a native of 

Shih-p^ing, Yunnan, a ckii-jin of 1780, and a 
fellow-townsman of the afore-mentioned Chu 
Ying who had befriended TsMi and his brother 
in Ta-ming. So impressed was Ch'4n by both 
the man and Ms writings that he begged to be 
regarded as his pupil. The teacher and pupil 
were together only two months when Ts'ui re- 
turned home; and though TsMi went again to 
Peking in 1794, his pupil had gone. Neither saw 
the other again. But there developed between 
them a friendship, unique in the history of litera- 
ture, and far-reaching in its consequences to 
Chinese scholarsMp, Ch^^n spent the remainder 
of his life, until his death in 1825, in printing his 
master's works, and sacrificed, in the process, aH 
of his personal means and all prospects for a high 
official career. It is safe to say that except for 
Ch'en's unflagging devotion few, if any, of TsMi 
Shu's writings would have survived. 

In the first moon of 1796 Ts'ui Shu was ap- 
pointed district magistrate of Lo-yiian, Fukien. 
In the fourth moon of that year he and his wife 
started south, attended by his concubine, Chou 
MMM (1770-1800), whom he had taken 


in 1785 at the request of his wife who feared they 
would have no heir and no one to care for them 
in their old age. On August 1 5 Ts'ui took up his 
duties at Lo-yiian, a district notoriously difficult 
to govern and one from which several previous 
officials had been dismissed. Seven days prior 
to his arrival certain sentries employed, by salt 
merchants of an adjoining district were wounded 
by smugglers when the latter resisted arrest — one 
of the sentries being drowned. The villages in- 
volved attempted by misrepresentation to have 
the case adjudicated in Lo-yuan, in the hope that 
a new and inexperienced magistrate would deal 
leniently with them. But the subterfuge was so 
patent, and the evidence so incriminating, that 
TsMi felt it necessary to bring to light ail the 
facts — a task for which he had qualified himself 
by years of historical criticism. He thus in- 
curred the enmity of many unscrupulous persons, 
including minor officials who profited by these 
local disorders, but in the end the higher officials 
of the province sustained him. Other cases, 
equally vexatious, involved merchants or travel- 
lers who were blackmailed and who, if they did 
not bribe subordinate officials, were falsely 
accused of smuggling, were detained and robbed, 
or were subjected to other indignities. For lib- 
erating persons thus falsely accused, Tsffii was 
denounced before Mgher officials. The governor- 
general, Kffiei-lun (T. d. 1800), 

annoyed by the relevancy an^ directness of 
TsMi's findings, sought his dismissal, but the 
governor of the province, Wang Chih-i 
(T. 1743-1818, chii-i^n of 1771), stood 

firmly by him. 

In the fourth moon of 1799 Tsffii was trans- 
ferred to Shang-hang, also in Fukien. Like 
Lo-yuan it, too, was a district much given to 
litigation. Though it might have proved a lu- 
crative post for TsMi, he devoted its surplus 
revenues to the apprehension of pirates; and 
refused, as before, to overlook blackmail or to 
curry the favor of possible trouble-makers by 
expensive entertainments. After a brief but suc- 
cessful year-and-a-half at Shang-hang, he was 
re-instated (tenth moon, 1800) in his old post at 
Lo-yiian. The populace welcomed him with 
great jubilation, but in carrying out his duties he 
showed no hint of slackness. Granaries were 
supplied with fresh grain, public buildings were 
repaired, and social abuses — such as female in- 
fanticide, costly weddings, and vulgar chaffings of 
brides — ^were discountenanced. In addition to 
his official duties he lectured on the classics, on 
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the authenticity of ancient books, and on new 
methods of historical research. 

Wishing to devote his remaining years to the 
completion of his manuscripts, Ts'ui Shu begged 
repeatedly to be relieved of his post, but each 
time the governor, Wang Chih-i, urged him to 
remain. When, however, a deficit, left by his 
predecessor, vras made up, Ts^ui felt he could 
leave in good conscience. In the spring of 1802 
he and his wife travelled northward, happy to be 
released from six years of irksome official life. 
(The concubine, Chou Li-e, had died in 1800.) 
They spent their remaining years in the neighbor- 
hood of Ta-ming and Chang-t6, still harassed, 
however, by poverty which in times of famine 
was so acute that once, at least, they had to pawn 
their garments to obtain food. Nevertheless, the 
work that Tsffii was able to do on his manuscripts 
and the printing of occasional items, helped both 
of them to forget that old age was stealing 
upon them. 

Ever since Tsffii Shu and his devoted disciple, 
Ch^^n Li-ho, met in Peking in 1792, they had 
kept in touch by correspondence, but were never 
near enough to meet personally , In 1797 Ch^M 
accompanied his father, Ch^6n Wan-li 
(T. MfL H. MM, 1740-1813, a chil-^jin of 1780), 
to Kuang-fdng, Kiangsi, where the latter was 
magistrate. At Nanchang, in that province, 
Ch^en Li-ho printed (1797) four of Tsffii’s works 
under the collective title, 

Tung-pi hsien-sking shu-ch^aOj of which there is 
a copy, bearing a postscript dated 1800, in the 
Library of Congress. The years between 1801 
and 1816 he spent in assisting his father in other 
posts, recovering from a long illness (1805-08), 
begging for funds to print his teacher^s works, 
or in travelling. The labor of printing was espe- 
cially arduous because Tsffii’s manuscripts were 
frequently revised, and had to be transmitted 
over long distances by friendly messengers. 
Ch^en managed, however, to print or reprint 
several items at Nanchang in 1805, and another 
in 1808. In the meantime Tsffii himself printed 
one item at IjO-yiian (1801) and three at Cliang-t^ 
(1806-10)— one of the latter in movable type. 

Ch'^n described his teacher as being tall and 
graceful and as having a handsome beard. He 
was an engaging conversationalist, interlarding 
his speech, as he did his writings, with apt jokes 
and proverbs, to the great amusement of his 
listeners. In 1810, when Tsffii was seventy-one 
suiy his eyes began to trouble him, but he found 
pleasure in humming the Odes, especially the one 


beginning the seventh : moon the Fire Star 
passes the meridian'’ (-|;^^3^)— a song he 
had loved from childhood. By 1813 his strength 
so failed him that he became incapacitated for 
work. In that year Ch^^n set out to visit him, 
but turned back to Yunnan, owing to the, death 
of his father. In the fourth moon of the following 
year Tsffii Shu’s wife (Ch‘6ng Ching-lan) died, 
aged seventy-five (sui). Tsffii had previously 
written an account of her life and appended it 
to a collection of her verse, but Ch^M was unable 
to print it and consequently it is now lost. 
Scattered through Tsffii’s writings, however, are 
many informative references to her — ail of them 
indicative of a sincerely affectionate relation- 
ship. He was thus left with only a concubine 
(taken in later years) to look after him. Realiz- 
ing that his own end was near, he compiled a 
table-of-contents of all his writings, wrapped the 
precious manuscripts in nine portfolios, and on 
October 24, 1815 penned a last statement which 
reads: “In my lifetime I have written thirty-four 
works in eighty-eight ckuan; save them until 
Ch^en Li-ho of Yunnan comes in person to claim 
them. ’ ’ Though the table-of-contents is included 
in Ch^^n’s final edition of 1824-25, Ch'^n was 
able to print, before he died, only nineteen items 
in 54 chuan. Except for a few which have been 
recently found, the rest are lost. 

On, or shortly after, August 8, 1816, Ch^^n 
arrived in Chang-te, expecting once more to greet 
his teacher after a lapse of nearly twenty-four 
years. But Tsffii had died on March 4, nearly 
six months earlier. Ch^6n bowed reverently 
before the coffin and received with tears the 
manuscripts written in his master’s hand. After 
discussing with Tsffii’s nephew the plans for the, 
burial, he went on to Peking, and in the autumn 
received appointment as magistrate of Taiku, 
Shansi. There he arranged for the printing of 
four more items, including a reprint of the Chu- 
Ssii k-ao-hsm lu, which was financed by a local 
descendant of Confucius, named K'ung Kuang- 
yuan But Ch^^n was in Taiku less 

than a year when he had to leave a successful 
post (1817) to mourn the death of his step- 
mother. While travelling in the southwest in 
1818 he wrote a long sketch of the life of Tsffii 
Shu which is now a part of the collected works. 
In 1821 he returned to Peking and there saw to 
the printing of four items. In the spring of 1823 
he assumed the post of magistrate of Tung-yang, 
Chekiang; and early in the following year com- 
pleted the carving of the blocks for twelve items 
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of: the final Tao-kuang edition of the 

Ts‘ui Timg-pi ishu. Of this edition there 
is a copy in the Library of Congress. Ch^^n 
died leaving an official debt and a son aged five 
(sui) with no means of returning to the ancestral 
home in Yunnan. But the prefect of Chin-hua, 
Chekiang, named Hsiao Yiian-kuei MtcW. (T. 

H. ^ chin-sMh of 1808, contrived 

ways to meet the debt and to convey Ch^^n's 
dependents back to Yunnan. He and eight 
fellow-magistrates contributed the sum of six 
hundred taels and stored the blocks (twenty 
boxes) of the Ts^ui Tung-pi i-shu in the prefec- 
tural school. His preface, recording these de- 
tails, was added to the Tao-kuang edition in the 
seventh moon of 1826. Another preface, dated 
a month later, was written by a sub-director of 
studies in the Chin-hua Academy, named Yang 
Tao-sh^ng Several years earlier a 

preface had been written for the K^ao-hsin lu by 
the President of the Board of Ceremonies, Wang 
Thng-ch^n ilSit (T. H. 1757- 
1827, chin-shik of 1789), one of the very few high 
officials of the time who expressed written appre- 
ciation of Ts'ui’s historical researches. Other 
men of foresight who encouraged him in early 
life were Shih I-mu, younger brother of Shih 
I-chih [^. who examined him for the chii-jin 
degree in 1762, and the afore-mentioned Wang 
Shih-han. 

For fully a century after Tsffii Shu^s death his 
writings were strangely neglected. By the time 
the Tao-kuang edition was printed (1824-25) 
critical scholarship had gone into a decline from 
which it began to recover only in the 1890^s. 
The unmistakable decay of the ruling dynasty, 
devastating internal rebellion, and ominous 
foreign intervention claimed the attention of both 
scholars and statesmen. What these men now 
wanted was consolation, and they found it in the 
ethics ofiSung philosophy. Cold, calculating his- 
torical criticism could not answer their needs. 
Though a number of Ts^ui^s works were printed, 
only a few scholars — among them Wang Sung 
(T. Iglll, 1752-1837, a cfeire-s» of 1799) 
and Chang Wei-p'ing [g. ».] — delved into his re- 
searches with sufficient penetration to discourse 
intelligently upon them. Not even one of his 
classical studies was incorporated in the massive 
Huang-ChHng ching-chiehj printed by Juan Yiian 
[q, V,] in 1829 or in the continuation of that work 
by Wang Hsien-chfien (see under Chiang Liang- 
chfi), printed in 1886-88. A reprint of the Tao- 
kuang edition appeared in 1875, and fourteen 


items of it (chiefly the ICao-hsm lu) were printed 
in 1879-92 in the Chi-fu ts^ung-shu^ 

a collection of writings by authors of the metro- 
politan area, arranged by Wang Hao (T. 

1823-1888). This last mentioned source, 
however, was not generally -accessible until 1906. 
In 1903-04 there was published in Japan a com- 
plete reprint of the Tao-kuang edition with added 
punctuation and with important annotations and 
summaries by ' the Japanese scholar, Naka 
Michiyo (see under Slieng-yii), in four volumes. 
Though this is an excellent reprint, it attracted 
little notice in China. Aside from a few scattered 
articles in journals, such as the Km4s^ui hmeh- 
pm (see under Liu Yii-sung) and brief references 
in miscellaneous works (some with errors showing 
only a superficial acquaintance), the significance 
of Tsffii Shu did not dawn on modern Chinese 
historians until 1921, or more specifically in 1923, 
when Hu Shih (b. 1891) published the first 
parts of a chronological biography, entitled 

K^o-hsueh ti kvrshih chia Ts^ui 
Shu ('Ts^ui Shu as a Scientific Historian”), in 
the Kuchhsueh chi-¥an^ volume 1, 

number 2. Although two other reprints of the 
Tao-kuang edition were made in 1924 and 1926, 
full justice was not accorded him until in 1936 
there appeared the definitive edition of the T%^ui 
Tung-pi i-shu^ in eight volumes, repunctuated 
and edited by Ku Chieh-kang. In addition to 
reprinting the afore-mentioned chronological 
biography (carried by Hu Shih to 1796 and by 
Chao Ch^n-hsin to 1825), this edition 

brings together biographical sketches of all per- 
sonages concerned, descriptions of almost all 
known printed portions and manuscript frag- 
ments, and the estimates of Chinese (and of some 
Japanese) scholars, past and present. Included, 
also, is an index to Ts^ui^s writings. 

Since 1921 interest in Tsffii Shu^s writings has 
not abated, though his deficiencies have re- 
peatedly been brought to view. In January of 
that year Hu Shih wrote, 'There is much in the 
K^ao-hsin lu to make one lose heart . . , but no 
one in all our histpry can compare with him in 
daring or in pungency of expression.” Though 
Ts'ui Shu devoted his life .to pointing out dis- 
crepancies in uncanonical literature, and anach- 
ronisms in the classics, he never abandoned a 
conviction that there is in the classics an irre- 
ducible minimum of unchallengeable truth 
beyond which the most rigorous criticism cannot 
go. This kernel of truth, which the sages trans- 
mitted, he believed it was the duty of scholarship 
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to protect and to defend. Thongli lie perceived 
that books written after the period of the Warring 
Kingdoms distorted our knowledge of antiquity 
and the truth of the sages, he could not admit 
that the sages, too, may have distorted the past 
in the interest of their own special views. Criti- 
cism of this sort can, however, easily become un- 
gracious and captious — overlooking the contribu- 
tions which Ts'ui Shu actually made, expecting 
of him complete modernity when he was in fact 
a man of the eighteenth century. A more just 
attitude was proclaimed by Hu Shih in the 
chronological biography referred to above, ^'If we 
wish to surpass him, we shall first have to follow 
him.” : 


[Hu Shih and Chao Chen-hsin, Chronological 
Biography mentioned above; Ts^ui Tung-pi i-shiiy 
1936 definitive edition, passijn; Ku-shih 

pien (1926) pp- 19, 22, 27, S9f.; Li T'iao- 

yiian [q. r.], T‘ung-shan shih-chi, 7/17b, for the 
poem referred to above. It was not noticed by 
the editors of the definitive edition of 1936, but 
has been found since then by Tu Lien-che; 

Chien-yang hsien chih (1929) 10/39a for 
biography of Hsiao Ytian-kuei; IVui’s essay, 
CMng-lun, translated by A. W. Hummel under 
the title, ‘^The Place of Acquiescence in Conflict” 
appears in THen Hsia Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 87-93.] 

Arthur W. Hummel 

TS‘UI Tzfi-chung also named Ts^ui 

Tan , (T. Jf# H. c. 1595-c. 1644, 

Ming artist, was a native of Lai-yang, Shantung, 
but registered as a licentiate of Shun-tfien pre- 
fecture and lived in Peking. Pie achieved fame 
as a painter and was recognized as the equal of 
his contemporary, Ch^^n Hung-shou [g. «;.] — the 
two being often referred to as “Ch‘en of the South 
and Ts^ui of the North” Nan CNin 

pei Ts^ui). Although very poor, he refused 
assistance from most of his acquaintances, and 
would not paint for people whom he disliked. 
When Li Tzti-ch'^ng tpok Peking in 1644 Ts^ui 
went to live in an obscure quarter of the city 
where, according to some accounts, he starved 
to death. Some of his paintings are preserved in 
the Palace Museum, Peiping. 


[Shun-tHen-fu chih (1884) 98/43a; l/509/2a; 

7/44/9b; 26/l/9a; L.T.C.LJi.M, 258b; Waley, 
Index of Chinese Artists, p. 88.] 

Fang Chao-ying 


TU Ch^n (T. a native of 

Hsiu-shui, Chekiang, was a cMn’-shih of 1658 who 
died between 1700 and 1705. Appointed a 
second-class Hanlin compiler, he became a reader 
of the Grand Secretariat and later vice-president 
of the Board of Civil Office. In 1683 he was 
ordered to proceed to Kwangtung and Fukien to 
supervise the rehabilitation of the coastal dis- 
tricts which had been depopulated for almost 
thirty years. The removal of the people inland 
for a distance of thirty to fifty li was suggested 
by Huang Wu [g. !?.] in 1657 as a measure to 
starve out the naval forces under the rebel, 
Cheng Ch'eng-kung [(?. y.]. The plan, which in- 
cluded the suspension of all trade and industries 
on the coast, was put into effect, and was more 
or less strictly enforced throughout the time that 
Cheng and his descendants controlled Formosa. 
Ill 1683, after the conquest of Formosa (see under 
Shih Lang), the rehabilitation of the depopulated 
coasts became an urgent matter which was super- 
vised by ofiicials sent from Peking. Chin Shih- 
chien (T. i647“1689) and a 

Manchu were entrusted with the work of re- 
habilitation in Kiangsu and Chekiang; Tu Ch6n 
and Hsi-chu with the same task in Kwang- 
tung and Fukien. The two last-mentioned set 
out on their mission in the winter of 1683, and 
concluded it about the middle of 1684. In 
Kwangtung 28,192 chHng (1 chHng == 16.44 acres) 
of land were reapportioned to a population of 
31,300; and in Fukien, 31,018 chHng were divided 
among a population of about 40,800. In addi- 
tion to repatriating the people on this land, the 
commissioners helped them to resume fishing, 
salt manufacturing and trading. 

While in Kwangtung, Tu Ch6n enjoyed the 
whole-hearted co-operation of Governor-general 
Wu Hsing-tso (T. f&JSfi H. -g#, 

1632-1698) who is known also for encouraging 
the resumption of foreign trade at Canton, and 
for sponsoring in 1685 the compilation of the 
atlas, Kwangtung yu4\ 12 chiian 

(see Report of the Librarian of Congress, 1938, p. 
229-30). Concerning his experiences in rehabili- 
tation work, Tu Chen wrote a treatise entitled 

hsiln-shih chiAueh, 
6 chiian. He also wrote a work about the coastal 
defenses, entitled Hai-fang shvAmh, 

1 chiian. While he was in Kwangtung in 1684 
he was promoted to be president of the Board of 
Works. 

Upon the death of his mother in 1686 Tu Chen 
went home, remaining in mourning until 1689 


Tu 


. , Tu .. 

when he was made president of the Board of 
Punishments. In tliis capacity he put a stop to 
the inhuman practice of jailors illegally appro- 
priating coal designed to heat prisons in winter. 
Prior to this time many prisoners froze to death 
or died of disease. In 1691 he was made presi- 
dent of the Board of War, serving thus until 
1699. He became president of the Board of 
Rites but retired in 1700 and died sometime 
before 1705. His collected poems in 10 chiXan 
bear the title, CUng-wei fang 

shih-chi. When Emperor Sh6ng-tsu made his 
fifth tour of the South in 1705 he bestowed upon 
tlie Tu family a memorial tablet written in his 
own hand. On the same occasion a son of Tu 
Chen, named Tu Tfing-chu (T. p&^), 

then a student in the Imperial Academy, pre- 
sented poems in praise of the Emperor. Six 
years later Tu Tfing-chu was summoned to an 
Imperial audience and given a post in the Im- 
perial printing establishment, the Wii ying-tien 
hsiu shu“ch‘u Later he was 

made magistrate of Wan-hsien, Szechwan. He 
and Tu Chao MlM (T. 1666-1736) to- 
gether compiled the Tang-shih 

Izou-fan chi, axi anthology of more than 1870 
poems by authors of the middle and later T^ang 
period, including biographical sketches, critical 
notes and annotations. 


[l/274/6aj 4:/18/10b; Chu I-tsun Iq. v.], P^u-shu 
iHng chi, 66/la; Kashing fu-ckih (1878), 52/53b, 
59a; Hsieh Kuo-cMn Utatll, 

Ch‘ing-ch‘u tung-nan yen-hai ch'ien- 

cMeh kao (1934).] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

TU Li-t6 (T. It— H. 1611- 

1691, July 3, official, was a native of Pao-ti, 
Chihli. He became a chin-shih at the last Ming 
examinations in 1643. Two years later, through 
the recommendation of Sung Chilian [q. v,], he 
was appointed a censor in the new regime. In 
this capacity he submitted a memorial on good 
government in which the essentials 

w^ere to respect Heaven (^5$), pattern after 
antiquity and love the people (^A)- 

In 1652 he became sub-director in the Court of 
Sacrificial Worship and in the following year vice- 
president of the Board of Works — slater of the 
Board of War. He was one of sixteen alert offi- 
cials chosen in 1654 to direct relief work following 
a flood in the Peking area, but in the autumn of 
the same year his father died and he retired to 


observe the' mourning period. In 1657 he was 
made vice-president of the Board of Punishments, 
and two years later' president of the same Board. 
While holding this post he was commended by 
Emperor Shih-tsii as an official who neither 
accepted a single cash imlawfully nor wrong- 
fully put a man to death. With the accession of 
Emperor Sheng-tsu to the throne in 1661 lie was 
transferred to the Board of Revenue, and in 1663 
had conferred upon him the honorary title of 
Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent. In the 
following year he was chief director of the metro- 
politan examination and was then transferred to 
the Board of Civil Office, In 1669 he became a 
Grand Secretary of the Kuo-shih ytian 
and concurrently director of the compilation 
of the official chronicle (shih4u) of Emperor 
Shih-tsu. 

In 1671 the Kuo-shih yuan, Hung-wen (^^) 
yuan, and Mi-shu (18?#) yuan— known as The 
Three Inner Ytian (^S^) — were consolidated 
into the Nei-ko or Grand Secretariat. Tu 
Li-t6 was then appointed Grand Secretary of the 
Pao-ho tien , and concurrently president 

of the Board of Rites. When in the following 
year the official chronicle of Shih-tsu was com- 
pleted, his honorary title was raised to that of 
Grand Tutor of the Heir Apparent. In 1673 he 
was again chief director of the metropolitan ex- 
amination, the one in which Han T^an [g, «;.] 
passed with the highest honors. In the same year 
Tu was appointed director of the revised official 
chronicle of Emperor T^ai-tsung. During the 
San-fan Rebellion (see under Wu San-kuei) he 
was one of the most trusted high officials in the 
central government. When, in 1676, he was un- 
justly involved in the episode of Hsiung Tzffi-li 
[q. V.] and the mislabeled memorial, he asked 
leave to retire, but the request was denied. He 
finally retired in 1682 on the ground of illness. 
On the completion of the revised official chronicle 
of T^ai-tsung, early in the winter of the same year, 
he was given the title of Grand Preceptor of the 
Heir Apparent. He was canonized as Wen-tuan 

His younger brother, Tu Li-pentt:Sl#v 

was prefect of Lu-chou, Anhwei; and his son, Tu 
Kung-chun (T. d. 1704?), was 

prefect of Kuang-hsin-fu, Kiangsi. The latter's 
son, Tu Yti-wtm (T. H. 

1695-1738), served as magistrate in several dis- 
tricts in Honan. 

[i/256/2b; 3/2/14a; 4/7/16a; Pao-ti-hsien chih 
(1745)ll/42b;17/79b,101a.l 
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TU Shou-t‘ien (T. 1787-1852, 

Aug. 23 , official, was a native , of . Pin-chou, 

Shantung. His father, Tu £ Ifcif (T. H. 
posthumous name d. 1858, age 95 

sui), was a cMn-$hih of 1801 who served as a 
vice-president of the Board of War (1821-22), 
of the Board of Civil Appointments (1822-35), 
and of the Board of Ceremonies (1835-36). 
After his retirement in 1836, Tu £ . remained in 
the capital and enjoyed a prosperous and honored 
life for twenty-two years . Tu Shou-t hen became 
a, chin-sMh with high honors in 1823, was selected 
a bachelor in the Hanlin Academy, and was 
later named a compiler.. For the next thirteen 
years he filled various posts, including a term as 
commissioner of education in Shansi (1833-35). 
In 1836 he was appointed tutor to Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung’s eldest son, I-chu [q. thus begin- 
ning an intimate and devoted association with 
the future Emperor. In the meantime he was 
promoted through several offices until he became 
president of the Board of Works, early in 1845. 
In 1849 he was concurrently made chief tutor in 
the Palace School for Princes and a year later 
was highly honored in various ways by his pupil, 
I-chu, who succeeded to the throne. 

It is said that I-chu owed to his teacher his 
chance of becoming Emperor. The story has it 
that one spring when Emperor Hstian-tsung w'as 
on a hunting party he was undecided which of 
his sons, I-chu or I-hsin [^. y.], should be made 
Emperor. Tu instructed I-chu beforehand not 
to Idll any of the animals or fowls, and that if the 
Emperor asked why, he was to say that he had no 
heart to terminate life in the springtime when all 
life was meant to thrive. Thus I-chu remained 
inactive while I-hsin rode happily, shooting and 
killing. When I-chu’s motive was questioned he 
replied as he was told, and his remarks so pleased 
the Emperor that the latter decided to make him 
his successor. Whether the story is true or 
apocryphal, I-chu certainly displayed unusual 
gratitude to his teacher. 

Early in 1850 Tu Shou-then was given the 
honorary title of Grand Tutor of the Heir Appar- 
ent and his father, Tu fi, then in retirement, was 
given the title of Grand Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent. Later in that year Tu Shou-then 
was made president of the Board of Punishments 
and an Associate Grand Secretary, and was en- 
trusted with editing the records of the deceased 
Emperor. In 1851 he was transferred to the 
Board of Ceremonies and was ordered to edit the 
Emperor’s (I-chu’s) literary collection. In 1852 


■Tu' 

he and I-liang z?.] were sent to northern 
Kiangsu to inspect a flooded area and to report 
on relief measures. While on this mission, Tu 
was stricken with fever and died. The young 
Emperor greatly lamented his death and raised 
him posthumously to the ranks of Grand Pre- 
ceptor and Grand Secretary. His name was en- 
tered in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen, and 
he was given the much coveted posthumous name, 
Wen-cheng 3fciE. His son was raised in rank 
and his three grandsons were made chu-jin. 
His father, Tu E, who outlived him, was given 
various honors up to the time of his death. 

Tu Shou-tfien was not a man of talent, but was 
careful and worked conscientiously. In 1850 he 
recommended the recall to service of the retired 
officials, Lin TsAhsii [g, 2 ^.] and Chou Then-chiieh 
(T. cMn-shih of 1811, d. 1853, 

posthumous name It is said that, as a 

result of Tu’s private pleas to the Emperor, 
Hsiang Jung [g. v.] was not severely punished 
after his failure to stem the advance of the Tai- 
ping Rebels in Kwangsi and Hunan, Hsiang being 
thus enabled to lead his men in pursuit of the 
rebels to Nanking. Tu’s influence over Emperor 
W^n-tsung was so great that the history of the 
critical decade after 1850 might have been differ- 
ent had he lived a few years longer (see under 
I-chu). 

Tu Shou-tfien had two sons and a grandson, 
all of whom became chin-shih and members of 
the Hanlin Academy. Thus four generations of 
the family had representatives in that high lite- 
rary institution. Of the two sons, the younger 
one, Tu Chfiao ttSfl (T. MM)* was a chin-Bhih 
of 1835 who rose to the post of a vice-president 
of the Board of Revenue (1856-58). A son of 
Tu Chfiao, named Tu Tdng-ch'en 
(T. ^:^), was a chin-shih of 1860 and a Hanlin 
compiler. The eldest son of Tu Shou-t‘ien, 
named Tu Han it# (T. H. ® , d. 

1866), was an important official of the Hsien- 
feng period (1851-62). He became a chin-shih 
in 1844 and later, a Hanlin corrector. From 
early in 1854 to 1858 he served as senior vice- 
president of the Board of Works, and as a Grand 
Councilor. After mourning the death of his 
grandfather (1858-59), he was again made a 
Grand Councilor, and from 1859 to 1861 acted 
several times as vice-president of a Board. In 
1860 he accompanied Emperor W^n-tsung to 
Jehol and was one of the eight regents appointed 
by the Emperor in 1861 to look after his son (see 
under Su-shun). Tu Han took the side of Su- 
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shun in opposing the claim of the two Empresses 
to be supreme regents. When Su-shim fell, Tu 
Han was cashiered and was sentenced to exile, 
but the sentence was not carried out. With him 
ended the power of one of the most influential 
families in China in the nineteenth century. 


[1/391/la; 2/41/la; 7/25/12a; Pin-chou chih (1860) 
10/14a, n/WU 10b, 13a; Tz^^4in chi- 

lueh under Sh^n TingAmg); CkHng-ck'ao 
yeh-shih ta~kuan (see bibl. under Li Hung-tsao), 
p. 64; see bibl. under Su-shun.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TU Ytieh (T. mm H. 

Dec. 12, 1596-1682, Jan. 4, scholar and callig- 
rapher, was born in the village of Tung-chiang, 
a district of Ting-hsing, Hopei. His father, Tu 
Chien (T. was a military chu- 

jen of 1609. Tu Yiieh studied under his towns- 
man, Lu Shan-chi (see under Sun Chfl-f4ng). As 
a student he was distinguished for his genius and 
was given by his teacher the appellation Chiin-i 
‘'exceptional person.” During the impris- 
onment of Wei Ta-chung, Tso Kuang-tou (for 
both see under Yang Lien) and Chou Shun-ch'ang 
(T. j:* H. 1584-1626)-who 

were held on false charges by Wei Chung-hsien 
[q. t;.]— Tu and his life-long friend, Suit Ch‘i-f^ng, 
collected money among friends in order to save 
their lives. At the risk of his own life he hid 
Wei Ta-chung’s son, Wei Hsueh-i (T. 

s-nd Chou Shun-ch'ang^s close friend, 
Chu Tsu-w6,n (T. H. 

in his home, until the danger was past. This act 
of courage brought him nation-wide fame. After 
the change of dynasty, he lived in seclusion and 
taught in the neighboring district of Hsin-an. 
He was recommended to take the 'po4ismh hung^ 
tz% examination of 1679, but on his way to Peking 
he met Fu Shan [g. t?.] and like the latter declined 
to participate in the examination, giving as his 
reason excessive age. He was permitted to 
return home with the honorary title of Secretary 
of the Grand Secretariat. His collected works, 
entitled Tz^f^ng chi, in 14 chuan, con- 

taining his poems and essays, were compiled by 
his student, Yang Chan 


[Ting-h%ing ksien-chih (1799) 8/33b, (1890) ll/21a; 
2/66/4a; 3/125/5a; 7/48/5b; lO/lO/lOa; 15/8/16b; 
17/l/4a; 30/3/6b; 32/4/7b.] 
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T®U-haL See under TuhaL 
T^U-li-oh‘^n. See under TuIiSen. 

TUAH-chung, Prince. See under Bolo. 

TUAN-fang (T. H. Apr. 20, 

1861-1911, Nov. 27, official, was a member of 
the Manchu Plain White Banner, but not a full- 
blooded Manchu. His Chinese ancestors, who 
bore the clan name T'ao |^, moved late in the 
Ming period from Hsiu-shui, Chekiang, to South 
Manchuria where they became Manchu subjects, 
adopted the clan name Tohoro and 

were enrolled in a Banner. After the Manchus 
conquered China, the direct ancestors of Tuan- 
fang resided in Feng-jun, Chihli. His father, 
Kuei-ho (T. was magistrate , of 

Luan-ch'eng, Chihli; and his uncle, Kuei-ch'ing 
SIS (T. , a learned scholar, was a tutor of 

Emperor Mu-tsung. Tuan-fang became an 
honorary licentiate late in his teens, and served 
for a few years as a second-class secretary and 
then as an assistant director of a department in 
the Board of Works. He obtained his chn-jen 
degree in 1882, but before he was promoted he 
was forced to relinquish his post to observe the 
period of mourning for the death of his parents. 
Meanwhile his talents were recognized by Chang 
Ytieh 5^^ (T. H. Si®, posthumous name 
1^:^, 1832-1891), then governor of Shantung 
(1886-1891), who memorialized the throne to 
offer Tuan-fang a post in Shantung which the 
latter declined. In 1896 Tuan-fang was ap- 
pointed inspector of customs at Kalgan, the com- 
mercial town on the border of Hopei and Inner 
Mongolia. After about a year of service in this 
office he was made (1898) intendant of the Pa- 
Ch'ang Circuit in Chihli. A few months there- 
after, when the Hundred Days of Reform were 
in progress (see under T'an Ssti-t'ung), he was 
ordered (July 1898) to superintend the Nung- 
kung-shang tsung-chii or Bureau 

of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, which 
was established to promote modern industrial 
enterprises. But about two months later, when 
the reforms were ended by the conservatives 
under Empress Hsiao-ch'in [q , the Bureau was 
abolished (October 9). Though Tuan-fang lost 
his position, unlike his radical fellow-officials he 
escaped punishment by writing a poem which 
pleased Empress Hsiao-ch'in. Late in the same 
year (1898) he obtained appointment as judicial 
commissioner of Shensi, and in October of the 
following year was made acting governor of that 
province. In 1900 he was appointed financial 
commissioner of Honan, but before he set out for 
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Tuan-fang Tuan-fang 

his post the Boxer Uprising took place. ■ When ize industries and industrial education along the 
the Empress Dowager took refuge in Sian, he lower' course of the Yangtze River where later 
was one of those who were responsible for her the main Chinese industries were concentrated, 
safety and comfort. He was one of the influential promoters' of the 

From 1901 to 1905 Tuan-fang held the follow- Nan-yang ch^tian-yeh hui an in- 

ing posts in Central China: governor of Hupeh dustrial exhibition held in Nanking in 1910 . In 
( 1901 - 04 ), acting governor-general of Hu-Kuang the summer of 1909 he was transferred to the 
( 1902 - 04 ) and of Liang-Kiang (1904), acting post of governor-general of Chihli, but late in 
governor of Kiangsu ( 1904 ), and governor of that year was dismissed from office on the ground 
Hunan ( 1904 - 05 ). During his term in office he that he had shown disrespect to the funeral pro- 
supported the moderate reform policy of Chang cession of the Empress Dowager, by taking 
Chih-tung [q. ?;.] and contributed much toward photographs. 

reforms in administration and education. In In the spring of 1911, when certain leading 
July 1905 he was selected one of five special railways were nationalized, Tuan-fang was ap- 
ministers dispatched to Western countries to pointed superintendent of the proposed Canton- 
observe systems of government. The other four Hankow-Chengtu Railway. In September, 
ministers were: Tsai-ts^ (see under Yung-yen); shortly after he assumed his post at Wuchang, 
Shao-ying Hsii Shih-ch'ang ^ (T. the people of Szechwan rose against the proposal 

H. 0A, 1858-1939); and to construct railways in their province. Chao 

Tai Hung-tz'fi (T. itW H. £r-feng (T. d. 1911), governor- 

posthumous name 1853-1910). On general of Szechwan, petitioned the throne for 
September 20, when the party was about to leave the suspension of the scheme. Tuan-fang, how- 
the station at Peking, a bomb went off and Tsai- ever, opposed Chao and sent up a memorial 
tse and Shao-ying were slightly injured. The severely criticizing him. In consequence, Tuan- 
carrier of the bomb, a revolutionary by the name fang, having been given the rank of acting 
of Wu Ytieh (T. was himself in- governor-general of Szechwan, was entrusted by 

stantly killed. This incident delayed the de- the Emperor with the task of suppressing the 
parture of the party and resulted in a change in opposition. When he reached Chungking, on 
personnel. Shao-ying and Hsu did not go; his way to Chengtu, the anti-Chflng- revolution 
Shang Chfi-h^ng (T. b. 1866) broke out (October 10) at Wuchang. About a 

and Li Sh^ng-to (see under Liu Hsi-hai) took month later the people of Szechwan established 
their places. The party finally left Peking; an independent government at Chengtu and 
sailed from Shanghai on December 19, proceeding fought the Imperial troops. Owing to disagree- 
to the United States by way of Japan. Thecom- ments between Tuan-fang and the officials of 
missioners arrivedin Washington on January 23, Szechwan, he could not advance farther than 
1906, and visited the White House the following Tzh-chou where he was murdered in November 
day. Ofi February 15 they sailed from New York by his own men. His younger brother, Tuan- 
for Europe where they made formal visits to chin (T. was killed in an effort to 

Germany, Russia, Italy and other nations, and save him. On December 22, Chao Er-ffing was 
travelled in England and France. Upon their also murdered by the volunteer corps of the inde- 
return to China, after a sojourn of some four pendent government. The brothers, Tuan-fang 
months in Europe, Tuan-fang and Tai Hung- and Tuan-cMn, were canonized as Chung-min 
tz'ti presented their report to the throne. The and Chung-hui, .SH respectively, and 

document was entitled Liehrkuo their tablets were entered in the Sung-liao Ko 

cheng-yao, 133 c/iwan--an abstract of it, entitled a temple in Chiao-shan whose 

Ou-Mei cMng-<Mh yao4, being natural beauty Tuan-fang had loved. Their biog- 
preserved in the Palace Museum, Peiping. On raphies, together with those of other officials who 
the whole, the report stressed the necessity of fell in the revolution of 1911, were compiled by 
establishing in China a constitutional govern- Wu Ch‘ing4i (T. 1848- 

ment. In August Tuan-fang was made governor- 1924) , under the title R siU'-hai hmnr- 

general of Liang-Kiang (see under Yin-chi-shan) nan chi, 4 chiian. This work was first printed in 
and took office in Nanking two months later, 1916 and was twice reprinted (1921 and 1923). 
holding concurrently the post of superintendent The revised and enlarged edition by Chin-liang 
of foreign trade for the Southern ports. In the (see under Weng T^ung-ho) appeared in 1935 in 
latter capacity he made a special effort to modern- one volume. 
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Tuan-fang devoted himself to the modemiza- 
tion of his country, but strove at the same time 
to preserve the native culture. To carry out his 
purposes he established schools and educational 
institutions, but the times were such that those 
whom he assisted in education abroad became 
revolutionaries. He was noted as a patron of 
many men of talent, among them: Lao Nai- 
hsiian (T. H. mM, US, 

1843-1921); Ch'gn Ch'ing-nien (T. 

1863-1929); Li Hsiang (T. -[i 

H. m^, m M. 

1859-1931); Fan Tseng-hsiang (T. 

H.gpg, Hill, 1846-1931); Liu Shih-p‘ei 
(see under Liu Yu-sung); and Yang Chung-hsi 
(see under Sh^ng-yii) . Most of these men served 
as Tuan-fang’s private secretaries. 

Tuan-fang was noted for his rich collection of 
antiques. His Pao-hua an a repository 

built in Nanking, is reported to have contained 
numerous rubbings of bronzes, inscriptions on 
stone, bricks and seals of ancient times, oracle 
bones, and ancient jades, as well as some one 
thousand masterpieces of calligraphy and paint- 
ing. The following catalogues of his collection 
were published under his name: 

T‘ao^hai chi-chin lUy ^ chum (1908), with a con- 
tinuation in 2 chilan (1909), an annotated cata- 
logue of some 430 bronze pieces; T^ao-chai 
ts^ang-shih mu (^5@), 1 chilan (1903), a list 
of rubbings of inscriptions on stone; T^oo-cto* 
U^ang-shih chi (|E), 44 chilan (1909), descriptions 
of a collection similar to the last; T^ao-chai kvryu 
t‘u (1&3E® , 1896), a work on jade; and Too- 
chai ts^ang-yin (PP), 4 chilan (1909), a cata- 
logue of seals. These catalogues were compiled 
by brilliant archaeologists whom Tuan-fang be- 
friended, among them Yang Shou-ching (see 
under Li Shu-ch^ang), Li Pao-hsim 

(T. mm, H. mm, 

1859-1915), and K'uang Chou-i (T. 

^31, 36^ H. icji., 1859-1926). Tuan-fang 
owed much to these scholars for the completeness 
of his collection. Rubbings of some 320 ancient 
bricks owned by Tuan-fang are preserved in the 
library of Yenching University, Peking. Some 
items from his collection of bronzes have come to 
Western museums, notable pieces being found in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Tuan- 
fang’s collected memorials were printed in 1918 
under the title, Tuan Chung-min kung tsovrkao 
16 chuan. 


[l/475/2b; 6/34/24b; Ch'ai®, Fan-fienlu tB^ung-lu 
(see bibl. under Hsiao-ch‘in), chuan 8; Chin-liang, 


Chin-shih j^n-wu cMh (see under Weng T^ung-ho) , 
1934, pp. 212, 291-92; Hashikawa Tokio ^ ji|^ 
Manshu hungaku kohai-ko 
(1932), 47a-49b, 64a; Foshan 

chung-i-hsiang chih 14/21a; Ta4% voi. Ill, 

no. 17 (Sept. 25, 1905), p. 5.] ' 

Hieomu Momose 

TUAN, Prince. (Tsai-i, see under I-tsung.) 
TUAN Yii-ts^ai (T. H. 

mmM±, mo- 

1815, scholar, etymologist and phonetician, was 
a native of Chin-t^an, Eaangsu. His father, Tuan 
Shih-hsii (T. 1710-1803), made 

his living by teaching. , For several years, begin- 
ning in 1745, Tuan Yti-ts^ai studied under his 
father in Wu-chin, Kiangsu, where the latter had 
a teaching position. After becoming a chU-jen 
(1760) he went to Peking, There he read for 
the first time the Yin-hmeh wushu by Ku 
Yen-wu [g, v,] and began to take an interest in 
the study of phonetics. Failing to pass the 
metropolitan examination in the following year 
(1761), he accepted a position as teacher in the 
government school for children of the three 
highest Banners, located in the Wan Shan Tien 
at Ching-shan in the Forbidden 
City. He remained at this post until 1767. 
When the eminent scholar, Tai Ch§n [q. v.], 
came to Peking in 1763 Tuan and a group of 
several other scholars met with Tai to discuss 
matters of current intellectual interest. Thus 
Tuan Yti-ts^ai became, and remained throughout 
Ms life, a devoted disciple of that master. Upon 
relinquishing his teaching post in 1767 he and 
his younger brother, Tuan Yii-ch'eng 
(T. b. 1737, churjin of 1786), w6nt home 
where the two worked together on the Classic 
of Poetry. As a result of this study Tuan Yu- 
ts'ai produced two short phoneticai studies, 
entitled Shihr-ching yun-p'u and 

Ch^uv^i^) ching yun-p% wMch served as the 
basis of his later work on ancient phonology 
known as Liushu yin-yiin piao 

(see below). He returned to Peking in the 
spring of 1769 to< compete in the metropolitan 
examination. Being unsuccessful, he accom- 
panied Tai Ch6n to Shansi where Chu Kuei [g. 
was officiating as financial commissioner. While 
Tai was compiling the gazetteer of Fenchow, 
Shansi (1769), Tuan lectured at the Shou-yang 
#iai Academy, some three hundred U northeast 
of Fenchow. 

In 1770 Tuan Yii-ts'ai became magistrate of 
Yti-p^ing, Kweichow. Dismissed two years later 
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for some error in administration, he went in the 
autumn of 1772 to Szechwan as an expectant 
magistrate. There he served twice as acting 
magistrate of Fu-shun (1772-74 and 1775-76), 
as well as at Nan-chi (1774) and at Wu-shan 
(1778). In 1775 he completed the above-men- 
tioned Liu-shu yin-yiln piao which classifies the 
ancient sounds into seventeen . groups. In the 
same year he compiled the local history of Fu- 
shun, Fu-shun hsien-ckihf his post- 

script to the work being dated 1777. . In 1780 
he retired from official life on the plea of ill 
health. On his way home in 1781 he visited 
Chien Ta-hsin [g. «;.] at the Chung-shan Shu- 
yiian in Nanking. In 1791 he completed a ’work 
on the Classic of History^ entitled 

Ku-win Shang-shu chuan-i^ in 32 cMan, 
in which he analyzes the form and meaning of 
difficult characters in the so-called ancient text of 
the Classic of History — a forged document of 
antiquity which had suffered by frequent re- 
editing, sometimes at the hands of incompetent 
scholars (see under Yen Jo-chii). At this junc- 
ture he was compelled, on account of a law-suit 
over his family ^s ancestral tombs, to transfer his 
residence, in 1792, from Chin-t^an to Soochow. 
About this time, too, he re-edited and expanded 
to 12 chuan the literary works of his teacher, Tai 
Ch^n. That collection, entitled Tai Tung-yuan 
hsien-sMng chHlan-chi (see Tai), was printed 
in 1793. 

The chief contribution of Tuan Yii-ts^ai to 
classical and etymological studies was his analysis 
of the characters in the ancient dictionary, 

Shm-win chieh4zii (commonly referred to 
as Shuo-win) by Hsti Sh^n WM (T. MM)> 
which was completed in 100 A.D. and presented 
to the throne by his son, Hsii Chffing in 

121 A.D. It is the earliest extant dictionary on 
the origin and formation of Chinese characters, 
and scholars of the Ch'ing period found it helpful 
in the understanding of difficult texts. In the 
Sung period the brothers, Hsii Chleh (see under 
Feng Kuei-fen) and Hsii Hsiian (see under Yen 
K^o-chtin), each made an improved edition of the 
Bhuo-wen chieh-tzu, but Tuan Yii-ts^ai was the 
first scholar of modern times to make a thorough 
study of all the works relating to it. He began 
by collating Mao I^s [q. v,] reprint of Hsii Hsiian^s 
edition, which was the only one then in wide 
circulation, comparing it with the Sung and Ming 
editions, mostly rare manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of Chou Hsi-tsan and Yiian Tfing-t'ao (for 
both see under Ku Kuang-chfi). His notes on 
this collation he embodied in the work 
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Ghi-ku ho Shuo-whi Ung^ 1 cMan, 
printed in 1771,, revised and, reprinted in 1772. 
It was later criticized by Yen K^o-chun [g. n.] 
under the title, Shno-win tingling. In 1807 he 
completed his annotations to %\i^ ■ Bhuo-wen and 
printed them in 1813-15 under the title Bhm- 
wen chieh4zU chu (It), 30 cMan. The entire 
dictionary was thus annotated, giving correc- 
tions, emendations, and additions. The im- 
portance of his work, and the amount of interest 
it aroused, is certified by the large number of 
supplementary studies prepared by other 
scholars. The more ambitious of this type are 
the BhttO’-wen Tuan~cku tmg-p% 

14 chuan (1888),' by Wang Shao-lan 
(T. H. #^,1760-1835); the Bhuo-wen 
Tuan-chu k^ao-cMng (see under Femg Kuei-fen) ; 
and the Tuan-skih Shuo-wen chiao4ing, by Niu 
Shu-yu [g. v.]. Minor supplements in the same 
field are the Bhuo-wen Tuan-chu ch^ao-an (^^) , 
by Kuei Fu (see under Chou Yung-nien); the 
Bhuo-wki Tuan-chu cha-cki (/i^LIB), by Hsti 
Sung [q, V.], and another with the same title by 
Kung Tzti-chen [g. z;.], Tuan^s grandson. 

Among other etymologists who commented on 
Tuan^s work, the following may be mentioned: 
Wang Nieii-sun [g. v.]j whose Tuan-shih Bhuo- 
wen cHien-cM (^|B), was reproduced from a 
manuscript and included in the collectanea, 

Chi-hsiang kuan ts^ung-shu (1935); Chu 
Chiin-sheng (T. SS H. 

1 788-1858), whose Shuo-wen Tuan-chu nien-wu 
(^kW:)r was reproduced in the same collectanea; 
Hsii Ch'eng-cffiing (T. Ktlll), whose 

Shuo-wtn Tuan-chu Huang-miu (M^)> S ckum^ 
was printed in the Chih-chin chai ts^ung-shu (see 
under Yao W^n-t'ien) ; Hsti Hao (T. *5^ 
H. 1810-1879), whose Bhuo-men Tuarirchu 

chien (^), was printed in 1894 and reprinted 
in 1914; and Tsou Po-ch'i (see under Li Shan-lan). 

The above-mentioned Kuei Fu, a native of 
Chffi-fu, Shantung, was less arbitrary than Tuan 
in his approach to the study of the Shuo-wen — at 
doubtful points he left more for the reader to 
decide. His Shuo-win chieh-tzii i-cMng (^^), 
50 chuan f was printed in 1851. He influenced 
two other natives of Shantung working in the 
same field, namely Hsti Han (T. PPHc, 

chu-jH of 1835) and Wang Ytin (T. Will 
H. ^^,1784-1854). 

Tuan Yti-ts^ai printed his own works from 
time to time, under the collective title, 

Ching-yun lou ts^ung-shu. This ts^ung-shu 
contains, among other items, a collection of his 
essays, Ching-yun lou chi (H), in 12 chuan. 
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Also included are two works by his teacher, the 
afore-mentioned Tai CMn, and a chronological 
biography of Tai, entitled Tai Tung-yuan hsien- 
sMng nien->p% which Tuan compiled. 

Tuan Yti-ts'ai had two sons and one daughter. 
The daughter, Tuan Hstin . (T. 

author of a collection of verse, entitled 

Lu-ch^mng yin~hdek shih-ts^ao, was the 
wife of Kung Li-ch^ng (see under Kung TzG- 
ch^n)..' 


H/487/21a; 2/68/53a; 6/39/2b; 20/3/00 (portrait); 
Chin-t^an hsien-cMh (1885) 9/15a; Liu P*an-sui, 
Tuan Yu4s^ai hsien-sMng nien-p^u in Tsing Bua 
hsileh-paOf voL 7, no, 2; Edkins, J,, Introduction 
to the Study of Chinese Characters (1876) pp. 
170-71.1, . 

Tu Lien-ch^ 

TUHAI PtS, d. Jan., 1682, hrst Duke Chung4a 
(rf&^'S'), was a Manchu of the Magiya 
clan and a member of the Plain Yellow Banner. 
His great-grandfather, Hu§i joined Nur- 

haci [g. V.] early in the latter^s career. Tuhai at 
first served the government as a clerk and in 1645 
was made a sub-reader . In 165 1 he attracted the 
notice of Emperor Shih-tsu and was appointed a 
sub-chancellor shortly after the Emperor took 
over the government from Dorgpn’s [g, v.] 
clique. A year later he was given the minor 
hereditary rank of ChH tvr-yu. In 1653 he was 
made a Grand Secretary and was appointed to 
serve on the Council of Princes and High Officials 
holding concurrently the post of 
president of the Board of Punishments (1655-59). 
In 1656 he was given the title of Junior Guardian. 
However, in 1659, on account of a mistrial, and 
because he stubbornly argued with the Emperor, 
he was sentenced to be hanged. The sentence 
was commuted by the Emperor to deprivation of 
all his ranks and titles and to confiscation of all 
his property. 

In 1661, after Emperor Shih-tsu died, Tuhai 
was recalled to service and was made lieutenant- 
general of his own Banner. In 1663 he was 
given the title of Ting-hsi Chiang-chun 

to assist the commander, Murma MMM 
(d. 1669, brother of Oboi, q. v,), in leading a 
Manchu army against some bandits in western 
Hupeh. The bandits were quickly suppressed. 
In 1667 he was again made a Grand Secretary 
and given the minor hereditary rank of ChHng- 
chJe tu-yii. In 1674, after Wu San-kuei and K^ng 
Ching-chung [qq, p,] had rebelled, Tuhai was 
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ordered to supervise the Board of Revenue. In 
April 1675, after Burni (see under Empress 
Hsiao-tuan) rebelled and was leading the Ghahar 
Mongols toward' Mukden, Tuhai was made 
assistant commander of the army that was sent 
to meet Burni — the commander being Oja (see 
under Dodo). As the war in the south was en- 
gaging most of the trained soldiers, Tuhai’s army 
was composed chiefly of servants, slaves, and such 
untrained Bannermen as could be spared. With 
this army he marched through Shanhaikuan and 
then north to meet Burni. He explained to his 
men that the Chahar Mongols under Burni were 
very rich, and encouraged all of them to exert 
. themselves in order to defeat Burni and obtain 
the spoils. The ruse was successful; Burni was 
defeated, and was later killed by the Korcin 
Mongols. On his return to Peking Tuhai was 
rewarded with the rank of a first-class baron. 

In 1676 Tuhai was given the title Fu-yuan 
Ta Chiang-chiin and was placed 

in command of the armies that were fighting in 
Kansu against Wang Fu-ch‘6n [q. e?.]. After an 
important victory at Pfing-liang he forced Wang 
to surrender. The province of Kansu having 
thus been stabilized, Tuhai was given the rank 
of a third-class duke with rights of perpetual 
inheritance. With the famous soldiers, Chang 
Yung, Chao Liang-tung, and Sun Ssfi-k‘o [gg. v.] 
under him, Tuhai gradually recovered most of 
Shensi. In 1679 he led one of the four route 
armies into southern Shensi, and then sent other 
forces to recover Szechwan while he stayed at his 
headquarters in Han-chung, Shensi. Early in 
1682 he returned to Peking where he died. He 
was canonized as W6n-hsiang In 1724, 

in memory of his exploits, his dukedom was 
raised to the first class and was given the designa- 
tion, Chung-ta. 

Marsai (see under Furdan), grandson of Tuhai 
and inheritor of the dukedom, was executed early 
in 1733 for his failures in fighting the Eleuths in 
Mongolia (see under Tsereng). 


[1/257/la; 2/6/47b; 3/2/5a; 4/4/15b; PHng4ing 
San-ni fang lueh (see under Han T'an).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TULisEN mmm (t. mm^ offi« 

cial and diplomat, was a member of the Manchu 
Plain Yellow Banner. His family belonged to 
the Ayan Gioro clan and lived in the Yehe nation 
(see under Yangginu) until his great-grandfather 
joined the forces of Abahai [g. v.] in the decade 
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1625 - 35 . In his youth TuliSen was physically 
weak and his family was poor. He studied both' 
the Manchu and the Chinese languages but was 
not a brilliant student. By payment of the re- 
quired fee he was registered as a student of the 
Imperial Academy. In 1685 he passed an ex- 
amination for a position as translator of the. 
Tung-chien hang-mu, ot Mirror of History (see 
under Sung Lao) , and in the following year passed 
the examination for a secretaryship in the Grand 
Secretariat. In 1697 , he was promoted to the 
post of assistant reader in the same office, and 
served from 1702 to 1703 as superintendent of 
Customs at Wuhu, Anhwei. Returning to Pe- 
king in 1703 , he was given charge of the cattle 
raised for sacrificial use by the Board of Cere- 
monies. Two years later he was discharged 
because he failed to raise the required number of 
cattle, and thereafter he retired for seven years. 

In 1712 he volunteered to be the envoy to 
Ayuki (d. 1724, age 83?), Khan of the 

Torguts, who had migrated to the lower Volga 
River Valley. This Torgut tribe was one of the 
Four Tribes (Uirads ®SC4^) of Mongolian 
nomads who occupied the Kokonor region and 
part of Chinese Turkestan (see under Galdan). 
The chief of the Torguts traced his ancestry to a 
brother of Weng Khan mW- About 1616 their 
chief, Khu Urluk (d. 1643), finding 

the pressure of the rising power of the Sungarians 
under Batur (father of Galdan) unbearable, had 
led the tribe westward in search of new pastures. 
He halted in southwestern Siberia on the Russian 
border north of the Caspian Sea where the tribe 
thrived, despite constant warfare with the Turks 
and other nomads. The Torguts soon found it 
expedient to recognize Russian suzerainty, but 
lived quite independently. In 1672 Khu IJrluk’s 
great-grandson, Ayuki, succeeded to the chief- 
tainship and became so prosperous and powerful 
that about the year 1700 he styled himself Khan 
(King). In 1698 Ayuki ’s nephew, Arabjur 

set out on a pilgrimage to Tibet, and 
after sojourning there five years was prevented 
from rejoining his tribesmen because a war broke 
out between his uncle, Ayuki, and Tsewang 
Araptan [q, v] of Sungaria. Appealing to Em- 
peror Sh^ng-tsu for help, he was given pasturage 
west of Chia-yti-kuan Since envoys 

from Ayuki had to pass through Siberia in order 
to reach Peking, Emperor Sheng-tsu sent TuliSen 
to Ayuki by that route, ostensibly to ascertain 
whether Arabjur could return that same way, 
but in reality perhaps to learn more about the 
conditions, both of the Torguts and of the Rus- 


sians. After his official rank of assistant reader 
of the Grand Secretariat had been restored to 
him, TuliSen set out on this journey with a large 
retinue on June 23, 1712. Passing through 
Mongolia via Urga, he reached Selenginsk, Si- 
beria, on August 24. Here the embassy was de- 
tained for five months awaiting permission from 
Moscow to proceed through Siberia— a delay 
caused by the fact that the Chinese memorandum 
concerning the mission was dispatched from 
Peking only seven days before the main caravan 
started. The Czar’s permission finally came and, 
021 February 10, 1713, the party moved north- 
ward on sleds along the Selenga river to Udinsk 
and thence westward across Lake Baikal After 
waiting at Irkutsk more than three months for 
the ice on the Angara river to melt, Tuliien re- 
sumed his journey on May 27. His party pro- 
ceeded in boats most of the way and arrived at 
Tobolsk on August 24. He was well received by 
the Russian governor of Siberia, Prince Matviei 
Petrovich Gagarin, who assured him that if 
Russia had not been at war with Sweden the 
Czar would gladly have granted him an audience. 
Quitting Tobolsk on September 1, he arrived at 
Saratov on the Volga river January 2, 1714, 
where he remained about seven months awaiting 
envoys from Ayuki to welcome him, although it 
would have taken but ten days for the latter to 
make the journey. Concerning this delay, Ayuki 
explained that he had expected the Russians to 
escort the Chinese embassy, whereas the Rus- 
sians thought it was his duty. 

Having descended the Volga river, Tuli§en met 
Ayuki in the latter’s camp at Manytch on July 
12, 1714, and was well received. Ayuki was told 
that it was better for Ms nephew, Arabjur, to 
remain where he was. Ayuki, on his part, con- 
fided to TuliSen that he regarded himself as 
having much more in common with the Manchus 
than with the Russians, but that, however much 
he might desire to communicate wdth China, he 
feared that his aims would be frustrated by 
Russia. He therefore urged Cliina to pay more 
heed to the Russian situation. Perhaps this 
friendly gesture was a factor in the migration of 
the Torguts back to China in 1770-71 (see under 
Shu-ho-te). Tuli§en returned to China, for the 
most part by the same route he had previously 
taken. He sojourned in Tobolsk from Decem- 
ber 13, 1714, to January 27, 1715, and finally 
reached Peking April 30, 1715, after being nine 
months on the way, although the outward 
journey had taken more than two years. Chinese 
official accounts explain this delay on the ground 
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that the Russians purposely desired to frustrate 
the conference with the Torguts. The. accusa- 
tion is unfounded— the delay of fourteen months 
at Selenginsk, Irkutsk, and Saratov being in no 
sense the fault of the Russians. 

' In Peking, Tulisen had an audience .with the 
Emperor, who was much pleased with the results 
of the expedition and ofRcially accepted Tulisen^s 
diary and a map of his Journey. TuliSen was 
appointed assistant department director of the 
Board of War and later was promoted to a depart- 
ment directorship. It was at this time that 
Galdan’s successor, Tsewang Araptan, invaded 
Hami in Chinese Turkestan and so provoked a 
conflict with China. In July of the same year 
Tuli§en was once more sent to Selenginsk to 
dissuade the Russians from rendering assistance 
to the Eleuths. 

When Emperor Shih-tsung succeeded to the 
throne he evinced a new interest in the personnel 
of the provincial administrations, especially the 
treasurers. TuliSen was dispatched (1723) to 
Kwangtung to inspect the provincial finances, 
and while there was appointed financial com- 
missioner of the province. Early in 1725 he was 
transferred to Shensi, and a few months later was 
made governor of that province. During that 
and the following year, he was rebuked several 
times for partiality to Manchus and for other 
blunders. Late in 1726 he was recalled to Pe- 
king. There he became vice-president of the 
Board of War and in the following year was 
transferred to the Board of Civil Office. Possibly 
his recall was due to the presence in Peking of a 
Russian envoy Who had come to confer on 
frontier and trade problems between the two 
countries. 

The Treaty of Nerchinsk of 1689 (see under 
Songgotu) defined the boundary of north Man- 
churia, but did not mention the Mongolian 
boundary to the west of the Argun river. In the 
ensuing twenty-five years no important agree- 
ments concerning border questions had been 
reached although the Russians had sent, during 
that period, two embassies, one under Eiizarii 
izbrandt in the years 1692-95 and another one 
under Lev Vasil'evich Izmailov (1685-1738) in 
the years 1719-22; and stationed an agent, 
Lorentz Lange, in Peking from 1722 to 1725. 
In 1725 a Russian envoy, Savva Lukich-Vladls- 
lavich (see under Maci), was sent to China with 
more power than had been given his predeces- 
sors. He stayed in Peking from November 
1726 to May 1727, holding more than thirty 


conferences with three ministers, of whom 
Tulisen was one. At last, the general terms of 
a treaty in ten articles were agreed upon, , after 
which the meeting shifted to Kiakhta on the 
Siberian border north of Hrga where the bound- 
ary line between Mongolia and. Siberia was 'to 
be determined. At first the chief ^ Chinese rep- 
resentative was Lungkodo [g. 2 ^.], but owing to Ms 
obstinacy, he was soon recalled, and the Mon- 
golian Prince Tsereng [g. t;.] and TuliSen became 
the heads of the Chinese delegation. On August 
31, 1727, general terms of an article defining the 
border were agreed to and on November 1 the 
final version of the Treaty ' of Kiakhta was 
drawn up. By the terms of tMs treaty the 
boundary between Mongolia and Siberia was 
established, much as it is at present. Two 
hundred Russian merchants were allowed to 
come to China to trade every tMrd year and 
were permitted to erect a church on the prem- 
ises of the Russian Hostel in Peking. In addi- 
tion to the one priest already officiating, three 
more were allowed to conduct religious services 
for the descendants of the Russian captives (see 
under Sabsu and Maci) and others of that 
nationality in Peking. Four Russian students 
and two tutors were granted leave to reside in 
the Hostel, and were subsidized by the Chinese 
government to study the Chinese, Mongol, and 
Manchu languages. This treaty, revised in 
1768 and in 1792, governed the relations between 
the two countries until the treaties of 1858 and 
1860 (see under Kuei-iiang and I-hsin), After 
1737 the trade between the two countries shifted 
from Peking to Kiakhta. According to Russian 
sources (Cahen, pp. 215, 219, LXIV-LXV) the 
success of Vladislavich in reaching this agree- 
ment was due in part to the friendship of Grand 
Secretary Maci [g. v.] who had charge of Sino- 
Russian affairs, and to the Jesuit missionary, 
Dominique Parrenin (see under Maci) . The 
latter, who acted as interpreter and intermedi- 
ary in Peking, is said to have established a code 
with the Russian delegation in Kiakhta to carry 
on a secret correspondence. We are told that 
Vladislavich promised Maci a present of two 
thousand roubles but, being short of funds after 
the treaty was concluded, paid him half that sum. 
Parrenin was given one hundred roubles. 

After his return to Peking Tulisen was accused 
of “unlawful’' conduct at the Treaty Conference 
because, after signing the treaty, he had ordered 
guns fired “to thank Heaven” and had, on iiis 
own initiative, erected wooden tablets to mark 
the boundary, when he should first have obtained 
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Imperial consent. He was also accused of having 
divulged a military secret while governor of 
Shansi— namely, 'handing over to Yen-hsin 
[g. y.] a complete account of the number of 
soldiers in the empire, and where they were 
stationed. Tried in 1728, he was found guilty 
and sentenced to death, but Was granted Imperial 
pardon. To make amends, he was ordered early 
in 1729 to build, at his own expense, the walls 
of Jak and of Baidarik two 

cities on the caravan route to Uliasutai and 
Kobdo in Outer Mongolia. When Emperor 
Kao-tsung ascended the throne in 1735 he made 
Tuli§en a chancellor of the Grand Secretariat, 
and early in the following year promoted him to 
the post of vice-president of the Board of Works. 
But manifesting senility and lack of mental 
clarity, he was ordered to return to his former 
post. He retired in 1737 and died four years 
later. 

Tulisen’s own account of his journey to the 
Torguts in 1712-15 was completed about 1720 
and printed in 1723 under the title 
I’-yii lu. There are at least four reprints of the 
work in various U^ung-shu, and probably a manu- 
script text in Manchu which he submitted to the 
throne. The work long ago attracted the at- 
tention of Western scholars. It was translated 
into French by P. Gaubil as early as 1726 and 
this became the basis for a German version. 
There are two Eussian translations, one by 
H. Kossokliim in 1764 and another by A. Leontiev 
in 1782. Sir George Staunton translated it into 
English in 1821 under the title, Narrative of the 
Chinese Embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth 
Tartars, 

[1/159/la; l/289/3b; l/527/13b; 3/62/12a; 34/ 
152/la; Ho ChUu-t^ao [q. v.], Shuo-fang pei-sMng^ 
chilan 37, 38, 43-44; Cahen, Gaston, Histoire des 
Relations de la Russie avec la Chine sous Pierre le 
Grand (1689-1730), Paris, 1912; Ides, Isbrants, 
Three Years Travels from Moscow Overland to 
China (1706); Lange, Lorenz, Journal^ Bell, John, 
Travels from Si. Petersberg in Russia to Divers Parts 
of Asia (1763) voL II; Howorth, H. H., History of 
the Mongols^ Part I, pp. 534-89.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TUN, Prince. See under Mien-k^ai. 

TUNG Ch‘i-eli'ang (T. H. Sfi, 

Feb. 10, 1555-1636, Aug.-Sept., Ming 

official,, calligrapher and painter, was a native of 
Shanghai. He registered in the prefectural 
school at Sungkiang and later made his home in 
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that city. He became a chin-sMh in 1689 and 
was made a bachelor of the Hanlin Academy 
where he later served as a compiler. In 1594 
he was appointed a tutor to Chu^ Ch%ng-lo 
[g. V .] who, twenty-six years later, became 
Emperor. In ^1596 he was sent to Changsha 
to represent the Emperor at the ceremonies that 
took place when a member of the Imperial 
Family succeeded to a princedom. The follow- 
ing year he was sent to Kiangsi to conduct the 
provincial examinations. In 1599 he was ap- 
pointed an assistant to the provincial judge of 
Hu-kuang, serving concurrently as commissioner 
of education of that proyince. It is said that this 
dual office, although a promotion in rank, was 
regarded by him as a humiliation, and that he 
was assigned to it because he had failed to culti- 
vate the favor of a powerful clique in the govern- 
ment. It is reported that he pleaded illness 
gnd retired rather than assume the office. Be 
that as it may, he did not remain long in retire- 
ment; he emerged in 1604 to take the very 
post — commissioner of education of Hu-kuang — 
which he had previously declined . In 1605, when 
he was conducting an examination at Huang- 
kang, a group of students demonstrated against 
him. It was found, after an official investiga- 
tion, that the demonstration was unwarranted. 
He was freed from all responsibility for the dis- 
orderly conduct of the students, but he tendered 
his resignation, and returned home. 

For seventeen years (1605-22) Tung Chh- 
ch^ang lived in retirement, but in those years he 
was several times called upon to serve as : intend- 
ant of the Tengchow-Laichow Circuit in Shan- 
tung; assistant to the provincial judge of Fukien 
(?) ; and assistant to the financial commissioner of 
Honan. Though he is said to have declined all 
these posts, it is known that on one occasion he 
used the title of assistant to the financial com- 
missioner of Honan as part of his official rank. 
In 1622 he was summoned to Peking and received 
appointment as director of the Court of Sacrificial 
Worship. As this was the time when the “veri- 
table records” (shih-lu) of the Ming Emperor 
Sh6n-tsung (see under Chu Ch*ang-lo) were 
being compiled, he was made one of the directors 
of the compilation. He was sent to Nanking to 
study the documentary materials preserved in 
the archives of ^ the southern capital, and from 
these he compiled a work of three hundred manu- 
script volumes comprising important documents 
of the Wan-li period. During his stay there he 
was appointed a vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremonies. Early in 1624 he presented his 
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compilation to the throne and was commended 
for it. At the same time he presented another 
work, entitled SMn-rmm 

liu^chung tsm-shu hui-yao^ M) chiian^ comprising 
memorials which Emperor Shen-tsung had 
neglected to read or had purposely excluded from 
publication. This latter work was printed in 
1937, from, a manuscript copy, by the Yenching 
University Library. 

Upon his return to Peking, in 1624, Tung found 
officialdom torn by a political strife in which he 
wished to have no part. On the one side, were 
the followers of the unscrupulous eunuch, 
Wei Chung-hsien [g. v.],- and on the other, the 
officials who had joined the Tung-lin party (see 
under Chang P‘u and Huang Tsung-hsi). He 
therefore gladly accepted, in 1625, the presidency 
of the Board of Ceremonies in Nanking— a post 
of high prestige, but with no power. A year 
later he quietly resigned from this post and 
retired. In 1627 the last Ming Emperor, Chu 
Yu-chien [q. v,], brought the eunuch party to 
justice and the offenders were punished. Tung^s 
name escaped untarnished and he was congratu- 
lated for his foresight. Late in 1631 he was 
ordered to go to Peking where he was named 
head of the Supervisorate of Instruction of the 
Heir Apparent. He arrived the following spring 
and served in that capacity for two years. After 
repeated requests to be retired on the ground of 
old age, he was finally granted the privilege in 
1634. He died two years later and was buried 
southwest of Soochow near Lake T^ai, on a hill 
named Yii-yang shan Will. A year after 
his death he was given the posthumous title of 
Grant Tutor of the Heir Apparent, and a temple 
was erected to his memory in Sungkiang. In 
1644 he was given the posthumous name, Wen- 
min by the Prince qf Fu (see under Chu 
Yu-siing). 

During his lifetime Tung Ch‘i-ch^ang enjoyed 
great fame as a calligrapher and painter, and 
after his death his fame increased, not only be- 
cause of the excellence of his work, but because 
Emperors Sh^ng-tsu and Kao-tsung were enthu- 
siastic imitators of his calligraphy. In 1705 
when Emperor Sh^ng-tsu, in the course of his 
fifth tour of South China, stayed in the compound 
of the provincial commander-in-chief, Chang 
Yiin-i (T. i|^, son of Chang Yung, 

q. t?,), he wrote an essay commenting on Tung*s 
art. He also caused a tablet (pkn J^) to be 
made for the temple dedicated to him, and con- 
ferred a minor official title on one of his descend- 
ants. Two generations later Emperor Kao- 
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tsung became an accomplished calligrapher, in 
Tung’s recognized style, as did 'also many of his 
courtiers. This Emperor also collected a large 
number of Tung’s paintings. 

If we are to accept at face value Tung’s ac- 
count, he developed Ms calligraphic and artistic 
skill in the following manner. When he was 
seventeen (sm), he and a cousin together took 
the annual examination at the prefectural school 
in Sungkiang. Confident that his papers would 
win him first honors, he was amazed, on the 
contrary, to find that his cousin, whom he had 
considered his inferior, was first on the list, and 
that he himself was second. The examiner ex- 
plained that his papers were excellent, but that 
his handwriting , was poor. Taking^ this rebuff 
to heart, Tung made up his mind to excel in 
calligrapliy. He began by imitating facsimiles 
of the great masters, such as Yen Chen-chfing 
(see under Ho Shao-chi) and Yti Shih-nan 
(T. 558-638), and later by 

practicing in the styles of Chung Yu (see under 
Chiang Ch‘^n-ying) and Wang Hsi-chih (see 
under Ch‘^n Chao-lun). After three years of 
hard preparation he could begin to take pride 
in his writing, despite the fact that the facsimiles 
he was using were not the best. Fortunately 
he had an opportunity, in his early twenties, to 
be employed by the great collector, Hsiang 
Yiian-pien (see under An Chi), in the latter’s 
home in Hashing, Chekiang. After studying 
Hsiang’s many specimens of original calligraphy 
and painting, and his rubbings of ancient cal- 
ligraphy taken from stone, he improved his 
technique, with the result that in the cursive 
(ff^) and draft forms in particular, he 

evolved a style of his own. By the time he 
became a chin-shihy at the age of thirty-five (swi) , 
he was a recognized master of calligraphy. 

In the field of painting Tung Chl-eh^ang did 
not achieve quite the originality that he did in 
calligraphy. He often imitated the works of 
Tung Yiian (see under Tung Pang-ta), Chti-jan 
(10th century), Mi Fei (see under Mi 
Wan-chung), and Huang Kung-wang 
(T. 1269-1354) — all representative of the 

free and easy styles of the literary artists. In 
such modes he could, with a few well-chosen 
strokes of his brush, satisfy the requests of his 
friends or the demands of his creditors. This 
perhaps explains why he frequently expressed 
dislike of the meticulous care used by such 
artists as Li Ssti-hsun (see under Huang Tsung- 
yen) and Chao M^ng-fu (T. H. 

IfcS, 1254-1322). To complete a painting in 
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Li’s style required more time and concentration 
than Tung cared to devote to it. . Being good- 
natured, and at times financially dependent on 
his art, he had to satisfy as many demands as 
possible. It is said that at least two artists 
who could imitate his styles — namely, Wu I 
(T. ill calligraphy, and Chao Tso 

(T. painting—were at one time or 

another in his employ. It seems that some works 
bearing his signature were actually made by 
these and other less-known artists. 

A collection of writings by Tung Chh-ch‘ang, 
entitled Jung-Vai cMj consisting of 9 

chuan oi prose, 4 chuan of verse, and 4 chiian 
of miscellaneous pieces, w^as made by his grand- 
son Tung Thng and published with a pref- 
ace by his close friend, Ch'en Chi-ju [$. z^.], 
dated 1630. Three works on painting, entitled 
Hua-ch^an shih sui-pi, Hua 

chih, and SBB; Hua-yen^ have been published 
under Tung’s name, but these consist chiefly of 
his annotations, and nearly all the information 
in them appears in the third part of the Jung-Vai 
chi. Of the 155 comments in the latter work, 63 
appear in the Hua-ch^an shih sui-pi. These 
three works on painting contain many para- 
graphs which are known to have been taken 
from a work, entitled Eua-shuo, compiled 
by a contemporary and fellow-townsman, Mo 
Shih-lung (T. H. The 

priority of Mo’s work can be established by the 
fact that it was published in the Pao-yen t‘ang 
pi-chi (see under Ch'en Chi-ju), about twenty 
years before Tung died. Tung’s collected works 
were compiled much later by his admirers, and 
perhaps even by irresponsible book-sellers. A 
list of his paintings and writings, with colophons 
and detailed descriptions, entitled 
^ Tung Hua-Hng shu-hua lu, appeared in 1896 
in the Ling-chien ho ts^ung-shu (see under Ho 
Chdu-t^ao). 

In his later private life Tung Chfi-ch'ang seems 
to have resorted to some of the high-handed 
practices of the landed gentry of his day. His 
behavior was perhaps not worse than that of 
other landlords; but one incident, cited in con- 
temporary works, and in old manuscripts re- 
cently discovered, may be noted. In April 1616 
several women who came to his home with 
grievances were beaten and insulted. The local 
populace became incensed, and on April 30 a 
mob attacked his home, set it on fire, and 
pillaged for two days. He and his family es- 
caped with their lives, but the house was razed to 
the ground. The case was settled when a few 
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known miscreants were executed as ri,ngleaders 
of the mob and several students were dismissed 
from the local school for their part in the demon- 
stration.- For his own loss, including .many 
treasured paintings and other works of art, Tung 
was never compensated. A collection of the 
documents relating to the ease, entitled 

Min-ch‘ao Tung-huan cM-sMh, was 
printed in 1924 in the Yu-man4ou ts^ung-shu 
(see under Wan Ssti-t‘ung) from old manuscripts. 

Some of the examples of calligraphy . that 
were once in the possession of Tung Chfi-cldang 
were reproduced from rubbings taken from stone, 
and published in ' the work, 

H si-hung i^ang foriHek. His own handwritings 
were reproduced in various collections, among 
them Pao-ting chai fa-tHeh and the 

T^ung-lung kuan (®flt§) t^eh. A catalog, 
entitled Hsiian-shang chai shu-nm^ 

printed from manuscripts in 1932, is said to be 
a list of the books in his library. 


[M.l/288/10b; MM/k^ng 7/la; M.65/4/7b; M.84/ 
ting-hsia/ 57h; Shanghai hsien chih (1871) 19/24a; 
Wu-hsien chih (1933) 40/24a; Lou-hsien chih (1788) 
13/15a, 23/9b; Hua-iHng hsien chih (1878) 6/12a, 
20/25a; Yii Shao-sung, Shu-hua shu4u chieh-tH 
(see bibl. under An Ch‘i) 3/21b, 3/25b, 7/9b; 
Chu I-tsun [^. V.], P^u-shu iHng chi 16/1 la; Sh6n 
Ping-hsiin, Oh^iian-chai lao-j^n 

pi-chi (in Chia-yeh i^ang ts^ung-shu) 3/1 lb; Hsieh 
Kuo-chen, ‘*A Study of the Slave Revolt in Late 
Ming Times’’ (in Chinese), Tsing-hua Journal ^ 
vol. VIII, no. 1 (1932), pp. ll-Ui €h^ ang-ch^ u 
chai sui-pi (hsil-pif see under Wei I-chieb) 9/la; 
Hung-li [g. «?.], Yu-chih shih %r-chi 38/22b, 55/15a, 
80/2b, 82/20b; Portrait in Kuo-ts^ui hsiieh-pao 
(see under Liu Yii-sung), third year; Ch*^n 
Chi-ju [g. y.], Wan4isiang i^ang hsiao-pHn 
15/6a, 16/27a; Ch'in Tsu-yung 
^ Tung -yin lun-hua; Shao Sung-nien 

Ku-yilan ts^ui-lu 5/25a; Lu Hsin- 
ytian [q. v.]^ Jang-li kuan kuo-yen lu 24:J17&; Mao 
Hsiang [g. «?.], T‘ung-j^n chi 3/86a; 

Ming kung-cha Pao-lueh 2/24b; Tan ChPien 
Kuo-chiieh; Ku Ling 
Chin-ling yeh-ch^ao, p. 9a; Ts^ao Chia-chii 
Shuo-m^ng 2/2b, 7a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

TUNG Hsun (T. tfcW H. original 
ming original tzH ^0, changed to in 
1833, and to tgj in 1861), Sept. 5, 1807«-i892, 
Aug. 10, official and scholar, was a native of 
Kan-ch^iian, Kiangsu. When he was seven mi 
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(1813) Ms grandfather died, and when he was 
eight sm (1814) he lost his father. As the 

family was in reduced circumstances, he w-as 

compelled, at an early age, to assume financial 
responsiMlities. In 1824, when he was eighteen 
sm, he began to teach, and continued to do so 
for sixteen years. He became a cM-jen ^ in 
1837 and a chin-shih three years later, being 
thereupon appointed to serve in the Board of 
Revenue, where he remained until 1852. In this 
service he obtained much knowledge about 
matters of revenue, the tribute grain transport 
and the river systems of China. In the autumn 
of 1852 he was appointed grain intendant of 
Hunan. Arriving at his post in Changsha, late 
in the spring of 1853, he found Wuchang already 
in the hands of the Taipings. Three months 
later his mother died and he returned home to 
observe the period of mourning. While there 
he compiled and printed (1855) the 
Kcmri^oftig hsiao-chihj 4 chilan, a topographical 
work on his native town, Shao-po ch^n 
Returning to Peking in 1856, he was made 
intendant of the Ch‘ing-Ho Circuit (^Mll) iu 
charge of the water-ways of southern Chihli, 
with headquarters at Paoting. In 1858 he 
became prefect of Shun-t'ien fu, the metropolitan 
area of Peking. This was a difficult time in the 
capital with increasingly pressing and compli- 
cated foreign relations— the climax being reached 
when the Court fled to Jehol and allied troops 
destroyed the Yuan-ming Yuan (1860). 

In January 1861 the office of foreign affairs, 
known as the Tsungli Yamen (see under I-hsin) 
was established. Later in the same year Tung 
Hsun was made junior vice-president of the 
Board of Revenue, with appointment to the 
newly-established Yamen where he served for 
two decades. Owing to the fact that the second 
character of the young Emperor Mu-tsung's 
personal name, Tsai-ch‘un was rather 

similar to his own ming, ChMn Bl, he voluntarily 
altered it to Hsiin fQ, although the character 
in question did not violate a taboo. In 1862 the 
TMng-wM Kuan or College of Foreign 

Languages was founded at the Tsungli Yamen. 
With this school Tung Hstin had close contacts, 
and there he later made the acquaintance of 
W. A. P. Martin (T. 1827-1916). 

For a short time, early in 1863, he was sent to 
Tientsin to act as minister-superintendent, of 
trade for the three ports of Tientsin, Chefoo and 
Newchwang (see under ChMng-hou). In 1864 
he was appointed assistant compiler of the 
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official chronicle of Emperor W^n-tsung (Will. 
tmng Hsien HuangAi sMhAUj see under I-chu), 
a work completed in 1867. In this year (1864) 
he wrote a preface for Martin's translation of 
Wheaton's Elements of International Law—SL 
work entitled If un-Jbwo dedi- 
cated to Anson Burlingame (1820- 

1870) and presented to the throne in 1865. As 
envoy plenipotentiary he, together with Ch^ung- 
hou [g. t^.], negotiated with Belgium, in 1865, a 
treaty of commerce. Later in that year he was 
promoted to be senior president of the Censorate, 
and in the following year president of the Board 
of War. On his sixtieth birthday, he was 
favored by the Emperor with special gifts. 
Commenting on this fact, Weng TMng-ho [q, t?.] 
states in his diary that such favors had by prece- 
dent been bestowed only on high officials on 
their seventieth birthdays, and that these extra- 
ordinary rewards must have been due to Tung's 
meritorious service in foreign affairs. 

In 1869 Tung and ChMng-hou were appointed 
to negotiate a treaty with Austria, and in the 
summer of the same year Tung became president 
of the Board of Revenue. When Anson Bur- 
lingame was sent, in 1867, to represent China as 
ambassador at large to Western nations, a 
supplementary treaty with the United States 
was concluded at Washington. Tung was 
authorized to exchange that treaty (November 
18-24, 1869) with S. Wells Williams 
(T. 1812-1884), then chargi d'affaires 

of the United States at Peking. At the time 
of the so-called Tientsin massacre (1870) he was 
much occupied in interviewing, and negotiating 
with, the various legations. When the regency 
of the Empress Dowager ended, and Emperor 
Mu-tsung formally took over the reins of govern- 
ment (1873), the foreign ministers stationed at 
Peking had their first audience with the Emperor 
(June 29). As a member of the Tsungli Yamen, 
Tung Hsiin played an important role at this 
ceremony. Strongly in favor of stationing 
ministers in foreign countries, he rejoiced at the 
appointment of Kuo Sung-tao [g. v.] as minister 
^ to England (1876). In 1878 he served as a 
chief compiler of the official chronicle (Shih-lu) 
of Emperor Mu-tsung, a work that was com- 
pleted in 1880. In the summer of the latter 
year he was ordered to cease his connection with 
the Tsungli Yamen, and two years later (1882) 
was dismissed from his duties as president of 
the Board of Revenue on the ground of advanced 
age, but actually because of the memorialized 
denunciations of Chang P'ei-lun [q. v.]. Studious 
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by nature, lie spent the remaining ten years of 
retirement chiefly in reading and writing. 

Owing to the fact that a large part of his 
careei’ was devoted to questions of revenue, 
Tung Hslin wrote two works on the tribute 
transportation systems. One, entitled 
KM Ch'ii ts‘ao chiang-ch^ing^ 16 chiian, dealing 
witli grain transport on the Yangtze, from Chang- 
sha through Hupeh, Kiangsi, and Anhwei to 
Yangchow, w^as completed in 1854 and printed 
in 1877. The other, entitled Chiang- 

pei yuri’-cltengj 40 chuan^ deals with water trans- 
port north of the Yangtze, from Yangchow 
through Shantung and Chihli, to Peking. It was 
completed in 1860 and printed in 1867. His 
autobiographical nien-p^u, entitled 

Huan4u-wo-shu shih lao-jm 
Bhou-ting nien-p^u, 2 chiXan (with portrait), con- 
cluding in 1891, the year before his death, was 
printed by his grandson, Tung Ch'Mg in 

1892. Tung Hslin also produced scores of travel 
diaries and memoirs of his various missions, 
among them: ^HlfS Tu Lung chi, on a journey 
to Kansu in 1849-50 in the company of Ch‘i 
Chiin-tsao fe. t^.]; Feng-Vai 

chihrijeh pLchi, on a mission to the Eastern 
Imperial Tombs in 1870; and Yung-ning 
chih^yeh pi-chi, on a mission to the Western 
Imperial Tombs-in 1872. Tung Hsiin's collected 
literary works, entitled Ti-jH 

shii^wu win-kao, 2 chuan; and Ti-f^n shu-wu 

shih (Hf) kao, 4 chiian, were printed during his 
lifetime. His comments to W^n-k^ang’s novel, 
ying-hsiung chuan (see under Wdn-chflng), 
are quite popular. 


[Ckin-sMhjin-wu chih (see under Weng T^ung-ho), 
p, 114; Martin, W. A. P., A Cycle of Cathay, pp. 
355-58; Tung-hua lu; Ch^ou-pan i-wu shih-mo 
(see under I-hsin).] 

Tu LiEN-cnt 

TUNG Kao Mm (T. MM H. WMr 

16#), Apr. 23, 1740-1818, Nov. 8, official, 
painter, and calligrapher, a native of Eu-yang, 
Chekiang, was a son of Tung Pang-ta He 

tm'klm chin-shih degree in 1763, and became a 
bachelor in the Hanlin Academy with assignment 
as proof-reader in the Wu-ying tien In 

this capacity he participated in the revision of 
the^igli§§®^ Huang-cNao li-ch'i t'u-shih, 
18 chiian — an illustrated description of the 
sacrificial vessels, robes, musical instruments, 
insignia, etc., used in the ceremonies of the reign- 
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ing dynasty— which was completed in 1759 and 
revised in 1766. Tung Kao was appointed ■ a 
compiler of the second class in the Planlin 
Academy (1766) and in 1771 was ordered to 
serve in the Imperial Study. After filling various 
posts in the Hanlin Academy and in the Siiper- 
visorate of Imperial Instruction, he became 
examiner of the provincial examination in Kiang- 
nan (1774), subchancellor of the Grand Secre- 
tariat (1775), and junior vice-president of the 
Board of Works (1776-77). In 1776 he wa§ 
made assistant director-general of the Ssti-k% 
Commission and director-general of the Wu-ying 
tien, chiefly in charge of the SsU-khc chHlan-shu 
hui-yao (see under Chi Ylin). He served as 
junior, and then senior, vice-president of the 
Board of Bevenue (1777-87) and was appointed 
director-general (1777) for the compilation of the 
Man-chou yilan-lm k^ao, 20 chiian, 
an historical and geographical study of Manchu- 
ria, completed in 1783. In 1778 he was in 
charge of the Bureau of Music, and in the follow- 
ing year became a Grand Councilor. After a 
term of ten years as president of the Board of 
Bevenue (1787-96) he was made a Grand 
Secretary (1796) and concurrently honorary 
president of the Board of Ceremonies. In 1799 
he became director of the Commission on Histo- 
riography, and was given the title of Grand 
Tutor of the Heir Apparent. As a reward for 
his aid in suppressing the White Lotus Sect in 
Shensi, Hupeh, and Szechwan (see under £-le- 
teng-pao) he was given (1802) the hereditary 
rank of Chfl-tu-yti In 1808 he was 

director of the metropolitan examination — a 
post he again filled in 1811. In the meantime he 
served as one of the directors for the compila- 
tion of the great collection of T'ang prose litera- 
ture known as Ch‘uan Tang wen, 1,000 

-h 4 chiian, commissioned in 1808, completed 
in 1814, and printed shortly after. The collec- 
tion contains 18,488 essays by 3,042 authors. 
It was reprinted in 1901 by the Kuang-ya 
shu-chii (see under Chang Chih-tung). In 1809 
he was made Grand Preceptor of the Heir Appar- 
ent. Tung Kao retired in 1818 because of 
illness, and died a few months later. He was 
canonized as W^n-kung and his tablet 

was entered in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. 

For four decades, during two reign-periods, 
Tung Kao served in the Court and was honored 
and trusted by both Emperors — Kao-tsung and 
J^n-tsung. He was known for his sincerity, 
tact, and sagacity, and it was largely by these 
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qualities that he and a very few others counter- 
acted the ruinous governmental policies of the 
notorious Ho-shen [q, 2 ^,]. When he died Em- 
peror J^n-tsung attended his funeral in person 
and honored him with a eulogy. 

His paintings were highly prized by both 
EmperorSj who frequently wrote colophons for 
them. Many of these paintings are preserved 
in the Imperial Palace and catalogued in the 
two supplements to the SMh-ch^u pao-chi (see 
under Chang Chao). His calligraphy was also 
highly praised. It is reported that when Emperor 
Kao-tsung became too old to write with facility 
not a little of the penmanship attributed to the 
Emperor was actually the work of Tung Kao. 

Tung Kao had four sons. The only one who 
survived him was Tung Chhn who, in 

deference to his father’s merits, was in 1813 
appointed a department director in the Board 
of Works. 


[l/346/3a; 3/33/26a; 19TT 7b; 20/3/00; 26/2/22b; 
28/2/7a; 33/68/la; Fu-yang hsien chik (1906) 19 
chung 15a, 16 chung-mu 14b, 22/65b, 23/46b; 
Pan4i Ssti-Mu ch^Han-shu tang-an (see bibl. 
under Chi Yiin) passim; Ku-kung chou-Uan (see 
bibi. under Na-yen-ch^6ng) p. 407-443, passim; 
L.T.C.L.H.M. p. 367b.] 

Li Man-kubi 

TIJNG-o fei. See under Hsiao-hsien. 

TUNG Pang-ta 31^^ (T. H. 

1699-1769, Aug., 19, official, painter 
and calligrapher, was a native of Fu-yang, 
Chekiang. Although descended from a poor 
family, he succeeded after many hardships in 
obtaining, in 1733, the chin-shih degree. Ap- 
pointed a compiler of the second class in the 
Hanlin Academy, he was twice in charge of 
provincial examinations (Shensi 1738, Kiangsi 
1753), and twice directed the metropolitan 
military examinations .(1754, 1760). In 1747 he 
was appointed sub-chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat, and later was made vice-president 
of the following Boards: Board of Ceremonies 
(1752-53), Board of Works (1753-57), and 
Board of Civil Offices (1757-62). Subsequently 
he was senior vice-president of the Censorate 
(1762-63), president of the Board of Works 
(1763-65, 1766-67), and president of the Board 
of Ceremonies (1765-66, 1767-69) . At his death, 
in 1769, he was canonized as W6n-k*o 
In recognition of the meritorious services of his 
son, Tung Kao [q, v,], his tablet was entered, in 
1807, in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen, 
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, Tung Pang-ta participated- in the compilation, 
among other works, of the following ' items: 
Shihrch^u pao-chij Pi4ien chu4in (for both see 
under Chang Chm); Hsi^chHng ku-cMen (see 
under Liang Shih-ch6ng), and Humig- 

ChHng wen-ying^ 124 chuan^ printed in 1747. 
The last is a collection of Court literature up to 
the year 1744, comprising the literary works of 
Chhng Emperors, 24 chiianj and of Ching 
courtiers, 100 chuan. An expanded edition, 
Hsil-pieUf in 164 chuan, was compiled and 
printed in 1810 under the direction of Tung Kao. 

As a painter, Tung Pang-ta won high recogni- 
tion. He was known as one of the Three Tungs; 
the other two being Tung Yuan (T. 

H. 4b ^), a painter of the tenth century, and 
Tung Chh-ch'ang [g. v.], Tung Pang-ta’s land- 
scapes are numerous; they are highly praised, 
and many have colophons written by Emperor 
Kao-tsung. As a calligraphist, Tung Pang-ta 
excelled in the writing of characters in the archaic 
styles known as chuan and U (see under Ho Shao- 
chi). Many specimens of his calligraphy and 
painting are preserved in the Palace Museum 
and are catalogued in the ShihrchHi pao-chi 
and its supplements. 

Tung Pang-ta had a younger son, Tung 
Ch^^ng (d. c. 1786), who became assistant 
magistrate of Chien-yang, Fukien (1780), and 
died in office. 


[l/311/7b; 3/80/30a; 19/M.-b/46a; 26/l/54a; 

27/ll/3b; 33/53/3a; L.T.C.L.H.M. Ji/356a; Kw- 
kung chou-k'an (see bibl. under Na-yen-ch‘6ng) 
passim; Fu-yang hsien-ckih (1906) 19 «f* 9b; 
Fukien ung-chih (lS71) llZ/12h.] 

Li Man-kuei 

T*UNG-chih. Reign-title of Tsai-ch^un [q. y.]. 
TUNG Kuo-chl (T. mm H. US), 

d. 1684, official and Christian convert, was a 
native of Liaoyang. He belonged to the famous 
T^ung clan of Fu-shun (see under T^ung Yang- 
ch6n) , His great-grandfather, a wealthy country 
squire, was the first of the family to move to 
Liaoyang; and his father, T^ung Pu-nien 
(T. AW H. d. 1625), was a cMn-sMh of 
1616, who served with distinction a term as 
magistrate of Ho-cliien, Chihli (1619-21). In 
1621 T'ung Pu-nien was promoted to be an 
intendant, serving in the army of Hsiung Tdng-pi 
[q. v.] in Liaotung. Hsiung hoped to induce the 
natives of Liaotung to enlist under T'ung Pu-nien 
against the Manchus, but their defeat at the 
hands of the Manchus in 1622 (see under Wang 
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Hua-chen) put an end to the plan. Because of 
this defeat, both Hsiiing and T'ung were im- 
prisoned — the former charged with giving bribes 
to certain censors (see under Yang Lien) and the 
latter with being a spy for the Manchus. It 
happened that some of T^ung’s clansmen of 
Fu-shun had gone over to the Manchus, (see under 
Thing Yang-hsing), and for that reason T^ung 
Pu-nien, though himself a loyal Ming subject, 
was under suspicion of communicating with his 
seditious relatives. Finally, in October 1625, 
a month after Hsiung’s execution, T^ung Pu-nien 
was ordered to commit suicide in prison. But 
before Ms death he wrote an autobiographical 
sketch, entitled Yu-fen hsien- 

sMng chuan, in which he declared his innocence. 

When T‘ung Pu-nien was imprisoned in 1622, 
his family lost its home in Liaoyang, one of the 
cities taken by the Manchus. His wife (nee 
Ch^^n 1589-1646), the mother of TMng 
Kuo-ch‘i, thereupon transferred the family to 
Wuchang. There TMng Kuo-chh grew up and 
became a hsiu-ts^ai. Later (1643?) the family 
moved to Nanking and then to Ningpo (1645). 
When the Manchus conquered Chekiang, in 
1645, TMng Kuo-chh somehow joined his clans- 
men who were then serving the Manchus in the 
Chinese Plain Blue Banner. One of the generals 
who led Manchu troops to Hashing and Hangchow 
was his cousin, TMngTM-lai [q. y.], on whoserecom- 
mendatioix TMng Kuo-chd was probably accepted 
as a Bannerman. At any rate, in that same year 
(1645) TMng Kuo-chh was appointed intendant 
of the Kashing-Huchow Circuit, in northern 
Chekiang, a post he held for two years. There- 
after he served as provincial judge of Chekiang 
(1649-51); financial commissioner of Fukien 
(1651-53); governor of Fukien (1653-55), of 
Southern Kiangsi (with headquarters at Kan- 
chow, 1655-58), and of Chekiang (1658-60). 

TMng Kuo-ch‘i’s administration in Fukien, 
Kiangsi and Chekiang was so highly appreciated 
by the people of these places that they celebrated 
his name in the local temples erected to the 
memory of successful administrators. When he 
was leaving Kanchow in 1658 the people of that 
place erected a temple to his honor, known as 
shing4z^u — that is to say, a temple in honor 

of one still living. In 1660, however, he was 
cashiered and taken to Peking in chains, on the 
charge that he had disobeyed imperial orders 
and had obstructed justice. It happened that 
in 1658, shortly before TMng Kuo-chd became 
governor of Chekiang, the one-time Grand 
^cretary, Ch'dn Chih-lin (see under Ch‘^n 
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Bhih-kuan), was banished to Manchuria and his' 
entire family was ordered to join him in exile, 
Ch^en^s mother was then living at Hai-ning, 
Chekiang, and upon TMng devolved the odious 
task of sending the elderly lady to Peking for 
exile. Taking pity on her, he five times re- 
quested postponement of her departure on the 
ground that she was too aged and infirm to make 
the journey. After two years of entreaties in 
her behalf, he so irked Emperor vShih-tsu that 
the latter ordered that fie be arrested and sent 
to Peking for trial. He was probably released 
in 1661 in the general amnesty following the 
enthronement of Emperor Sh^ng-tsu. There- 
after he made his home in Nanking. 

The wife of TMng Kuo-chfi, known in Western 
accounts as Madame Agathe, was a devout 
Catholic who, like Agn^s Yang (see under Yang 
Tfing-ytin) and Candide Hsti (see under Hsii 
Kuang-ch‘i), did much for the early Catholic 
Church in China. It was probably owing to her 
influence that in 1655 TMng Kuo-ch‘i, then not 
yet a Christian, rebuilt the church in Foochow. 
A stone tablet, dated June 18, 1655, giving his 
account of the dedication of the structure, is 
still standing. He also repaired the church 
buildings at Kanchow and elsewhere in Kiangsi. 
In Hangchow, on the site of the sanctuary built 
in 1627 by Yang Tfing-ytin, Thing erected a 
large church building in Western style. It was 
probably this structure which Li Wei (see under 
Then Wen-ching) took over and changed in 1731 
into a temple to the Goddess of Sailors (Then- 
hou^M). 

TMng Kuo-chfi wrote prefaces to at least the 
following three theological works composed by 
missionaries: (1) T'ien- 

chu sMng-chiao meng-yin yao4an (also known 
as Meng-yin)j by Antoine de Gouvea 
(T. WH, 1592-1677), TMng^s preface being 
written at Foochow in 1655; (2) THen-'Chu 
sMng-chicLo shih-chieh chen^hfuan 
on the Ten Commandments), by Emmanuel 
Diaz (see under Li Chih-tsao); and (3) S3EEM 
TH-cih^g pieUi by Jerome de Gravina 
(T. 1603-1662) — each of these having a 

preface written by TMng at Hangchow in 1659. 

In 1664, when Yang Kuang-hsien [q, v.] brought 
charges of sedition against the missionaries, 'he 
named TMng Kuo-chfi as one of the three high 
officials who had sponsored foreigners. Other 
accused officials lost their offices, but TMog 
was probably not molested, since he was then 
living in retirement. He was finally baptized 
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at Nanking, in 1674, by F4licien Pacheco 

(T. 1622-1686). He died ten years later. 

T'ung Kuo-chh had a garden in Nanking 
named Ph Yuan |$ll, in praise of which Sung 
Wan [^. u.] and others wrote a number of poems, 
collected under the title PH-yuan ch'ang-ho sMh 
Thing himself left a collection of 
poems,, entitled •‘^^WM Po-tHng sUh-chi, 
as well as several collections of memorials. He 
had several sons, among whom may be mentioned 
T'ung Shih-nan whose collection of 

poems is entitled Tung-po shih-cM; 

and T^ung Shih-lin (T. Slffl), who 

also left a collection of poems, entitled 
^ Ju-shih yu-ts^ao. 

Several other members of the T^ung family, 
though not baptized, were interested in Chris- 
tianity. The brothers, T'ung Kuo-kang and 
T'ung Kuo-wei [qq. v.], were intimate with the 
missionaries and are reported to have had a 
Christian chapel in their house. 


[3/151/23a; 7/2/14aj 24/2/3a; TTeh-pao ».], 
Hsi-ch^ao ya-sung chi, 2/3b; Chekiang t*ung-chihy 
chiian 121; Hsueh-chHao shih-hua (see under 
Sh^ng-yti), hsU-chi 2/30b; Tung-hua lUf Shun- 
chih, 17:2; Kan-hsien chih, 49 (4)/32a; Kanchow 
fU’Chih, Al/Zia, 72/la, 72/2b; Chhen-Ch'ien-i 
[g. i;.], Mu-chai yu-hsueh chi, 16/15b, 33/4b; 
THen-chu-chiao ch^ uan-hsing Chung-kuo ¥ao (4^ 
chiian 5; Couplet, P., (see under Wu 
Li), Histoire d’une dame chrHienne de la Chine 
(Chinese tr. by Hsii Yiin-hsi 1938).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

T‘UNG Kuo-kang d. Sept. 3, 1690, 

general, was the eldest son of T^ung T'u-lai 
[q. y.] and uncle of Emperor Sh6ng-tsu on- his 
mother’s side. In 1662, four years after liis 
father died, he succeeded to the hereditary rank 
of viscount of the third class, and soon thereafter 
was promoted from an officer of the guard to a 
chamberlain. In 1675 he assisted Oja (see 
under Dodo) in the suppression of the rebellion 
of the Chahar Mongols, being commander of 
the reserves with the title of An-pei chiang-chiin 
When, two years later, Emperor 
Sheng-tsu, in memory of his own mother, post- 
humously raised the rank of his grandfather, 
T^ung T‘u-lai, to duke of the first class he made 
T'ung Kuo-kang successor to the title. In 1681 
the latter was made lieutenant-general of the 
Chinese Bordered Yellow Banner, and con- 
currently in 1683 general commandant of the 
musketry division. In 1688 he memorialized 
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the Emperor requesting that, since his clan was 
originally Manchu, permission be granted to 
enroll in a Manchu Banner. As a result, his 
father’s branch of the T^ung clan was transferred 
from the Chinese Plain Blue Banner to the 
Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner,' and hence 
was thereafter referred to in official accounts' as 
the Tunggiya. The rest of the clan remained 
Chinese Bannermen. 

Thing Kuo-kang was one of the envoys who 
in 1688, under the leadership of Songgotu [g. v,], 
were sent to settle the boundary dispute with 
Russia. But when the envoys reached the 
southern boundary of the Khalkas and learned 
that Galdan [g. v.] was invading that territory 
they were forced to return to Peking. T'ung 
Kuo-kang was sent again in the following year, 
and was one of the signers of the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk. In the accounts of the Jesuit, Jean 
Frangois Gerbillon, one of the interpreters of 
the mission (see under Songgotu), T'ung Kuo- 
kang is referred to as ^'Kiou-kieou” iMM 
chiu-chiu, i.e., maternal uncle), after the custom 
of the time. The Emperor, it may be added, 
also referred to him by this term. 

In 1690 T'ung Kuo-kang served under Fu- 
chffian [g. v.] as commander of the artillery corps 
in the operations against Galdan. At the battle 
of Ulan-butung, in which the Manchu artillery 
played an active part, he was killed by musket 
fire, when the battle was nearly over and he was 
directing the withdrawal of the cannon. His 
death was deeply mourned by the Emperor. In 
addition to other honors, he was given the 
posthumous name Chung-yung When 

Emperor Shih-tsung founded the Temple to the 
Zealots of the Dynasty (®jfe|ll) in 1724, the 
name of T^ung Kuo-kang was among the first 
to be commemorated there by sacrifices con- 
ducted twice each year. 

His eldest son, Olondai Wm (d, 1726), 
inherited the dukedom in 1690 and was entrusted 
with commanding the division of fire-arms. 
Olondai served as a chamberlain of the guards 
for twenty-one years (1697-1702, 1709-25). In 
1708 he was one of the officials who were re- 
quested to advise Emperor Sheng-tsu as to which 
of the Emperor’s sons should be the Heir Appa- 
rent. But when they unanimously suggested the 
name of Yin-ssti [g. v.], the Emperor suspected 
collusion and reprimanded them (see under Maci 
and K‘uei-hsu), From 1722 to 1725 Olondai 
showed in various ways his disapproval of 
Emperor Shih-tsung’s persecution of the princes, 
and for his temerity he was severely punished. 
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111 1725 he and his associate, Arsimgga (see 
under Ebiiuii), were deprived of their dukedoms 
and exiled to Mukden wliere. a year later, they 
were executed. The dukedom left by Thing 
Kuo-kaiig was then inherited by his third son, 
Kuadai (H. lif?), and remained in the 

latter’s family until the close of the dynasty. 

Thing Kuo-kang’s second " son, Fahai 
(T. H. 1671"1737), was a chin-shih 
of 1694 and a member of the Hanlin Academy. 
Fahai later served as governor of Kwangtimg 
( 1716 - 18 ) and of Chekiang (1724-26), and as 
president of the Board of War (1726-27). Like 
ins brother, Olondai, he was punished for showing 
disapproval of Emperor Shih-tsung’s persecution 
of the princes. In 1727 he was sent to Mongolia 
to redeem himself by working on irrigation proj- 
ects, but was pardoned in 1732. In 1736 he 
began to serve as a teacher in the school for the 
children of high Banner officials 
but died the following year. 

One of T^ung Kuo-kang’s grandsons, Chieh-fu 
(T. H. wm, d. 1762), was 

a chin-sMh of 1733 and a member of the Hanlin 
Academy. Later he served for twelve years 
(1750-62) as senior vice-president of the Board 
of Ceremonies, and in various concurrent posts. 
He was a celebrated man of letters and left 
several collections of verse. 


[l/2S7/5b; 3/345/28a; 4/i20/12b; 34/138/27b; Ger- 
biiion, in Du Halde, J. B., Description de V Empire 
de la Chine et de la Tartaric Chinoise (1736) IV, 
p. 61; Shiin-t‘i€n~fu chih (1884), 

6/35b; China Review , vol. IX, 1880-81, p. 168; 
Chhen Ta-hsin [g. i;.], ChHen-yen Vang win-chi^ 
37/la.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

T^UNG Kuo-wei d. 1719, uncle of 

Emperor Sheng-tsu, was a son of T^ung T'u-lai 
[q, t?.] and a member of the Manchu Bordered 
Yellow Banner. The family belonged originally 
to the Chinese Plain Blue Banner, but was 
raised to the Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner 
in 1688 on the request of T^ung Kuo-kang [g. v.\ 
who was T^ung Kuo-wei ’s eider brother vand 
inheritor of the family title of duke of the first 
class. During the K‘ang-hsi period the two 
brothers were called Chm-chiu MM (uncle on 
the mother’s side) because their sister was the 
mother of Emperor Sheng-tsu. 

T^ung Kuo-wei began his official career in 1660 
as a senior Bodyguard in the Palace. Ten years 
later he was appointed a senior assistant cham- 
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berlain of the 'Imperial Bodyguard. Earl 5 ''dii 
1674, after the rebellion of Wu San-kuei [g. 
in Yunnan had begun, a group of Wu’s men 
plotted a riot in Peking. Hearing of their |)lan, 
T'ung Kuo-wei with the aid of thirty guards 
apprehended the ringleaders. In 1682 he was 
promoted to the rank of chambeiiain of the 
Imperial Bodyguard and later became a member 
of the State Council. When his eldest daughter 
(who had become an imperial consort about 1677) 
fell seriously ill in the summer of 1689 she was 
unexpectedly raised to the rank of Empress in 
the hope that this recognition might prolong 
her life, but she died on the following day (August 
24, see under Hung Bheng) . She was canonized 
as Hsiao-i Jen Huang-hou and 

T^ung Kuo-wei, as father of an Empress, was 
made a duke of the first class. A younger 
daughter (1668-1743) later also became an 
imperial consort. In 1690 T^ung Kuo-wei 
served under Fu-ch‘uan [g. r.] at the battle of 
Ulan-butung against Galdan [g. i;.], in which his 
brother Thing Kuo-kang was killed. He ac- 
companied the Emperor on both of the latter’s 
expeditions against Galdan in 1696 and in 1697. 
In 1704 he and Mingju [g. v.] were authorized 
to supervise famine relief near Peking where a 
large number of people had gathered from 
famine-stricken districts of Shantung. Not long 
thereafter he retired on account of old age. 

In 1708, after the heir-apparent, Yin-jeng 
[g, i;.], had been imprisoned for the second time 
in six years, the Emperor asked the princes and 
high officials at Court to meet and recommend 
another of his sons in place of Ym-j6ng. The 
choice was unanimously in favor of Yin-sstl 
[g. the Emperor’s eighth son who unfor- 
tunately, however, had recently incurred his 
father’s displeasure. Wlien the Emperor learned 
by inquiry that Maci, K‘uei-hsu, Wang Hung- 
hsii [gg. v.], and T^ung Kuo-wei, as well as several 
of his sons, had influenced the decision in favor 
of Yin-ssii, T'.ung Kuo-wei was severely rebuked 
but was not punished. However, liis grandson, 
Sunggayan who marrietl Emperf)r 

Sheng-tsu ’s ninth daughter, Princess Wen-hsien 
(see under Empress Hsiao-kung), was deprived 
of his official rank. T'ung Kuo-wei died in 1719, 
but perhaps because of this episode Emperor 
Sheng-tsu did not grant him a posthumous 
name, delaying also in a})pointing a successor 
to his hereditary rank. After the death of 
Sheng-tsu in 1722 Thing Kuo-wei’s tliird son, 
Lungkodo [g. a.], successfully used his position 
as general commandant of the Gendarmerie of 
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Peking to support the claims of Yin-chto [?. v.] 
to the throne. Grateful for this support, Yin- 
chfin permitted Lungkodo to succeed to his 
father’s hereditary rank, and T'ung Kuo-wei 
was granted the posthumous name, Tuan-ch‘un 
A temple to the honor of T'ung Kuo-wei’s 
father, Ms brother, and himself was built outside 
the gate, Ch%o-yang-men |Si^P3, Peking, in 
1724. , 

In 1727, after Lungkodo was condemned by 
Emperor Bhih-tsung, the first class dukedom 
was inherited by TMng Kuo-wei’s sixth son, 
Chhng^u m (T. H. d. 1749), 
who served as president of the Board of Revenue 
from 1733 to 1735. Late in 1735 he was given 
by Emperor Kao-tsung the rank of Ting-pien 
fa Chiang-chun to supervise the 

defenses in Mongolia against the Eleuths, but 
was recalled a year later after a truce was agreed 
upon. Thereafter he served as acting president 
of the Board of Punishments (1736-37), and as 
governor-general of Kiangnan and Kaangsi 
(1737), of Yunnan (1737-41), of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi (1741-43) and of Szechwan and Shensi 
(1743-47). From 1744 to 1746 he was in charge 
of the armies in western Szechwan for suppressing 
rebellions of the aborigines, and after 1744 held 
the concurrent post of a Grand Secretary. In 

1747, when the Chin-chMan aborigines rebelled, 
the command of the troops against the rebels 
was given to Chang Kuang-ssti [g. v.] and 
Chhng-fu was recalled to Peking. Early in 

1748, after it was proved that a rebel leader, 
whom Chfing-fu had reported as dead, was 
not only alive but active, Chhng-fu was sentenced 
to die. In the following year he was ordered 
to commit suicide. The dukedom founded by 
Thing Kuo-wei was abolished. 


[1/293/la; l/303/5b; 2/ll/i3b; 3/281/la; 34/138/ 
29b; M^ng S^n, ChHng-cUu san-ta-i-an k^ao-shih 
(see bibl. under Fu-lin) Part III; Shun-i‘ien-fu 
chih (1886) 6/42a; Hsueh-cNiao shih-hua (see 
under Sh^ng-yii), supplement 3/77b.l 

Fang Chag-ying 

T‘IJN G T‘u-lai ® ® (original name f^^^) , 
d. 1658, age 53 (stu), general, was a native of 
Fu“Sbun, Liaotung. He inherited the minor 
hereditary rank of his father, Thing Yang-ch^n 
[q, v.\ who was killed in 1621. Ten years later 
he began to show military talent in the wars 
against the Ming forces, winning great distinc- 
tion in various engagements. When the Chinese 
Banners were reorganized in 1642, after the 
Manehu pattern, he was appointed lieutenant- 
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general of the Chinese Plain Blue Banner. In 
the same year he memorialized on the urgency 
of conquering Peking and its environs, and in the 
following year assisted Jirgalang [q. ?;.] in the 
capture df several forts northeast of ShanhaL 
kwan. When the conquest of China began, in 
1644, TMng TM-iai was made head of the 
Chinese Bordered White Banner and succeeded 
in pacifying many cities in Shantung and Shansi. 
Later in the same year he assisted Dodo [g. a.] in 
the conquest of South China. ' After Kiangnan 
and part of Chekiang were pacified he was made 
baron of the second class. Granted in 1648 the 
title ^^Generalwho Subdues the South’’ 

he led his men into Hunan where he won 
many battles against Ming troops. Upon liis 
triumphant return in 1651, he was given a 
banquet by imperial decree, was transferred to 
the headship of the Chinese Plain Blue Banner, 
and was raised to the hereditary rank of viscount 
of the third class. He retired in 1656, died two 
years later, and was given posthumously the 
name Chin-iisiang 

One of his daughters, who was later canonized 
as Hsiao-k^ang Chang Huang-hou (see under 
Hsiian-yeh), became an imperial secondary 
consort of Fu-lin [g. ?;.] and in 1654 gave birth 
to the latter’s third son, Hstian-yeh [g. v,], who 
later ruled China for sixty-one years under the 
reign-title, K^ang-hsi. Hsiian-yeh posthumously 
(1677) raised the rank of TMng TM-lai to duke 
of the first class, and confirmed the appointment 
of his eldest son, TMng Kuo-kang [g. y.], as his 
successor. TMng TM-lai’s second son, TMng 
Kuo-wei [g. v.], was the father of one of Hstian- 
yeh’s Empresses. In the late K^ang-hsi period 
most of the TMngs secretly supported Yin-ssh 
[g, t;.], eighth son of Emperor Sheng-tsu (see 
under Hsiian-yeh) as successor to the throne. 
But Lungkodo [g. e?.], son of TMng Kuo-wei, 
took a prominent share in supporting Emperor 
Shih-tsung (see under Yin-ch^n) who in return 
decreed, in 1724, that a temple should be erected 
to the honor of TMng Thi-lai and his two sons. 
The family’s residence in Peking is still known 
as the TMng Fu and is located on the 

street called T^ng-shih-kW SlffCt. In recent 
years it has been occupied in part by the 
Yenching 'Woman’s CoUege and, later still, by 
the Bridgman Academy for Girls. 


[l/173/2b; l/241/9a; 2/4/4a; 3/42/i7a; 4/5/3a; 

Shun-tHen-fu chih (1886) 13/33a; 
China Review^ vol. IX, 1880-81, pp. 167-68.] 

Fang Chao-ting 
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T^UHG Yang-cMn d. 1621, Ming- 

Gliding general, was a . member of the T^ung 
family of Fu-shun, Liaotung, which traced its 
ancestry to T%ng Ta-Ii who was given 

an hereditary rank in. the early Ming period. 
After 1722 the last character of Thing Yang- 
chen^s name was written IE to avoid the personal 
name of Emperor Shih-tsung. Little is known 
of his career as a military officer under the Ming 
regime but, according to Korean annals, he was 
in Seoul in 1599, having supplied provisions to 
the Chinese forces that aided the Koreans against 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (see under Nurhaci). At 
that time Tffing Yang-chen had the rank of 
colonel. His reported conversation with the 
Korean King, Hsiian-tsu (personal name 

shows that the latter, who had just 
escaped the danger of Japanese domination, was 
worried over another rising power, the Manchus. 
In this conversation the Manchu chieftain, Nur- 
haci [q. t;.], is referred to as the “Old barbarian^^ 
hut it does not appear that Tffing was 
then much troubled over Nurhaci’s growing 
power. In 1619 he himself surrendered to 
Nurhaci, persuaded perhaps by his cousin, 
Tffing Yang-hsing [g. y.], after the capture of 
Fu-shun by the Manchus. As a Manchu officer 
he took part in 1621 in the capture of Liaoyang 
and was rewarded with the minor hereditary 
rank known as ChHng-c¥e tvryu. Later in the 
same year he was placed in command of the 
garrison at Fort Ch5n-chiang the present 
An-tung, on the Yalu River. But when Ch^en 
Liang-ts*^ who was commandant in the 

fort and who had secretly allied himself with 
Mao Wen-lung [g. e^.], rebelled against the 
Manchus on September 1, 1621, Tffing Yang- 
ch^n was killed, together with his eldest son and 
sixty men. 

A younger son, Tffing Tffi-lai [g. u.], succeeded 
to the hereditary rank. He was the maternal 
grandfather of Hsiian-yeh [g. v.]j the illustrious 
Emperor Sh^ng-tsu who ruled China for sixty-one 
years under the reign-title K'ang-hsi. After the 
family had risen to power Tffing Yang-chen was 
given posthumously the rank of duke of the first 
class and the name Chung-lieh In the 

K^ang-hsi period the descendants of Tffing 
Yang-chen attained such influence in the Palace, 
and occupied so many offices, that they came 
to be known as Tffing pan-ch^ao the 

family that “fills up half the Court’'. 


[2/4/3b; 3/331/4a; 4/117/la; M6ng S^n, Ch^ing- 
ch^u san ta i-an ¥ao-shih (see bibl. under Fu-lin); 
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Liaoyang hsien-cUh (1927) 32 J:L/21b; Vim W^n 
[g. V.], Ku-huant‘ang chi {ming-piao) 2/24a.l 

Fang Chao-ting 

T‘UNG Yang-hsing d. ,1632, Chdng 

general, was a native of Fu-shun, Liaotung. 
Some members of his family served as officials 
under the Ming regime, and one of his cousins, 
Tffing Yang-ch^n [g. y.], was a military officer. 
About the year 1616 Tffing Yang-hsing began to 
communicate secretly with Nurhaci [g. y.] who 
in that year proclaimed himself Khan of the 
Later Chin Kingdom Before long, 

however, his treasonous activities were dis- 
covered by Ming officials who put him in prison. 
Escaping custody, he joined Nurhaci who made 
him a baron of the third class and gave him a 
princess for wife. For this act of treason his 
entire clan was persecuted; some members were 
executed, some were imprisoned, and others fled. 
In 1621 he took part in the Manchu occupation 
of Liaoyang and was rewarded by being made a 
viscount of the second class. In 1631 a corps 
of artillery with forty recently constructed 
cannon was formed and T'ung was placed in 
command. Meanwhile he was made the first 
commander of the newly created Chinese detach- 
ment. Later in the same year his artillery corps 
acquired fame while besieging Tsu Ta-shou 
[g. V.] at Ta-ling-ho. In 1632 he was rewarded 
for his ability in directing a military maneuver. 
He died in the same year. In 1656 he was given 
the posthumous name, Ch'in-hui Sfr®. 

The Chinese detachment which Tffing Yang- 
hsing commanded in 1631 and 1632 was the 
nucleus from which the Eight Chinese Banners 
were formed as more and more Chinese w'ere 
added to it. In 1633 the command was given 
to Ma Kuang-ylian (posthumous name 

d. 1663), who had joined the Manchus 
three years before. In 1637 this Chinese unit 
was divided into two wings, one commanded by 
Ma, the other by Shih Ting-chu 
(1599-1661, posthumous name .£11) who had 
joined the Manchus in 1622. In 1639 these two 
wings were further divided into four Banners, 
and in 1642 the Eight Chinese Banners were 
organized after the Manchu pattern. Tffing's 
descendants were assigned to the Chinese Plain 
Blue Banner. 

A son of Tffing Yang-hsing, named Puhan 
succeeded to the rank of viscount in 1634- 
In 1637 the rank was given to Puhan’s younger 
brother, Liu-shih and in 1652 it was raised 
to an earldom of the third class. A son of Liu- 
shih, named Tffing Kuo-yao (d. 1689, 
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-■ Ubai ■ 

postbunious name who succeeded to the 

earldom in 1660, took part for eight years (1674- 
82) in the war against Wu San-kuei [q. v,] and then 
served as Tartar General at Foochow (1682-89). 
In 1701, when Thing Kuo-yao’s grandson, 
Chh-l\i #11 (dr -tWy succeeded to the 
hereditary rank, he was reduced to a second 
class viscount—tlie rank which had originally 
been given to Thing Yang-hsing. The rank 
remained so in tlie family until the close of the 
dynasty. ■ 


[1/237/la; 2/4/12b; 2/5/35b; 2/79/lb; 3/262/31 a; 
Mtaig Sen, ‘Ta-ch‘i chih-tu Idao-shih” (see bibl. 
under Nurhaci); Pa-ch^ i Man-ckou shih-tsu tUmg- 
p'y/ ( see under Anfiyauggd).] 

Fang Chao-ying 
TZ^U-hsi. See under Hsiao-chhn. 

U 

UBAI (M) cl 1665, age 70 [sui), 
belonged to the Guwalgiya clan and was attached 
to tlie Plain Wliite Banner. His father, Urikan 
was in the service of Nurhaci [q. v.] 
for many years as captain of one of the companies 
{iiini) of Banner troops. He died in 1619 from 
wounds received in a battle with the Ming armies 
which had been sent by Yang Hao [q. v.]. Ubai, 
who had already attracted notice by his bravery, 
succeeded to the post. He took part in the 
capture of SMm-jmng and Liao-yang in 1621, 
I’ei^eiving as his reward one thousand prisoners. 
In 1620 Abahai [g. z’.] made him one of the two 
assistant commanders of the Bordered White 
Banner. Altliough arrested in 1630 for being 
involved with Amin [q. in the loss of four 
cities, he was freed in consideration of his past 
service and made a colonel of vanguard troops 
{gabslhiyan jalan i janggin). After six more 
years of constant fighting he was promoted to the 
command of the vanguard troops of four Banners 
{gabslkiyan gala i amban)^ and given a position 
in the council of state. 

Ubai served in all the important engagements 
of the next eight years. In 1645, a year after 
the establishment of the Manchu dynasty at 
Peking, he was made an assistant chamberlain 
of the Imperial Bodyguard and was given the 
rank of earl of tlie second class. Together with 
his brother, Bubai mm he was closely asso- 
ciated with the supporters of the regency of 
Dorgoa [^. y.]. Dorgon died on the last day of 
the year 1650. During the funeral Dorgon’s 


Ulgungga 

elder brother, Ajige [q. v.], behaved in a suspicious 
manner, and was accused at a meeting of coim- 
cilors on January 26, 1651, at which Ubai was 
present, of attempting to seize the regency. 
Ajige was arrested, imprisoned, and compelled 
to commit suicide later in the year. For his part 
in exposing the plot, Ubai received promotion 
to the rank of marquis of the third class. About 
a month later Bolhoi the chief accuser 

of Ajige, was condemned to death on the charge 
of spreading malicious reports. Ubai and his 
brother were stripped of their ranks and suffered 
confiscation of all their property. Subai re- 
gained an official post shortly afterwards, but 
Ubai remained in disgrace until 1658 when 
Emperor Shih-tsu conferred on him the rank of 
viscount of the first class in memory of his dis- 
tinguished military services. Ubai died in 1665 
and was given the posthumous name Kuo-chiiang 
The most prominent of his sons was 
Langtaii [q, v.] who succeeded to the hereditary 
title and the captaincy of the Banner company. 


[1/236/lb; 3/202/9b; ll/6/46a; 34/156/3a; Tung- 
hna luy Shun-chih period.] 

George A. Kennedy 

ULGUNGGA (H. cl 

1846, age about 70 {sui), prince and poet, was a 
descendant in the seventh generation of Jirgalang 
[g, The latter was the first Prince Cheng 
(^^3E), hut when his second son, Jidu [g. v.\ 
inherited the princedom, the designation Cheng 
was altered to Chien ■^. In 1748 the princedom 
was taken from Jidu branch of the family 
and given to Te-p'ei [g. r.], a great-grandson of 
Jirgalang’s brother. As Te-p‘ei had no heir the 
rank was given to Citimgga (d. 1763), a 

grandnephew of Jidu. In 1778 when Citungga’s 
grandson, Jihana ^11^^ (H. 1758^ 

1784), held the title, Emperor Kao-tsung, re- 
membering the services of Jirgalang in founding 
the empire, decreed that the designation, Cluuig, 
should be restored. Jihana had a bent for 
literature and possessed some skill as a painter. 
Ulgungga, eldest son of Jihana, became the third 
Prince Ch6ng in 1794 and the twelfth inheritor 
of Jirgalang’s princedom. His long life as a 
prince was uneventful, but he performed vrell the 
duties belonging to his station. He accompanied 
Emperors Jen-tsung and Hsuan-tsung on some 
of their tours but, except for journeys to Mukden 
and Jeliol, never went l^eyond the metropolitan 
area of Chihli. He spent his life collecting 
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paintings and antiques, cultivating plants, and 
composing poems. A small collection of bis 
verse, entitled Shih-chHn-shih kao^ 

was printed about the year 1845. The poems 
were written, for the most part, during his 
later years. 

Two of Ulgungga’s sons, Su-shun [^. v.] and 
Tuan-hua (see under Su-sliun), were politically 
active at the close of the Hsien-feng period and 
precipitated the coup d^etat of Empress Hsiao- 
chhn and I-hsin [qq, v,] in 1861. 

[l/167/23b-42a;l/221/lla; 2/2/34b; 

Ching-'Shihfang-hsiayig ch ih 5/5a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 
W 

WAN* d. 1582, known as Wang T'ai I. p, 
self-styled Han (Khan) of the Hada kingdom, 
was a member of the powerful Nara clan and a 
descendant of Nacibulu (for this and the next 
name see under Bujantai), heile of the IJla tribe. 
His grandfather, Kesina (according to some 
sources, Suhete), was appointed a iu4u SB# 
by the Ming government in the first part of the 
sixteenth century. One of Kesina’s sons, Wangji 
wailan (also known as Wang Chung 

M), uncle of Wan, moved away from the 
Ula territory along the Sungari river and became 
chieftain of a group living at Hada (‘‘cliff city’O 
east of K‘ai-yuan. He cooperated with the 
Chinese authorities and earned their gratitude 
by his capture of a Yehe brigand, Cukungge 
(see under Yangginu) . On his death his nephew, 
Wan, succeeded to his position. He proved 
himself a capable leader who extended his 
authority until it embraced the Hoifa, Ula and 
Yehe tribes which comprised the Hfilun nation, 
and gained in addition some territory to the 
southeast. He gave to Hada the designation of 
a kingdom and bestowed upon himself the title 
of ‘Han^ the Manchu form of the Mongol 
‘Khanh One of the daughters of Cukungge 
became his concubine, and he built houses for 
himself and tilled the ground, contrary to the 
practice prevailing among the other nomad 
tribes. His relations with the Chinese wem 
friendly, and trade, under the usual name of 
“tribute^^, was carried on through markets at the 
Kuang-shun Pass (^/RIS) which became 
known as the South Pass. In 1573 he was forced 
to make a matrimonial alliance with the Mongols 
west of K‘ai»yuan, but he retained the favor of 
the Chinese by capturing Wang Kao (see under 


. Wail . . 

Nurhaci), chieftain of a Chien-choii tribe, who 
had frequently combined with the Mongols to 
harass the Liaotung frontier. 

Wan decline was hastened by the tyrannical 
behavior of his eldest son, Hiirhan MWT, 
which alienated many of liis allies. Yangginu 
fei 2^.], heile of the Yehe, who had long been 
awaiting an opportunity to avenge the murder 
of his father, Cukungge, took advantage of the 
situation to secure the secession of both the Ula 
and Yehe tribes. Wan died in 1582 broken- 
hearted, it is said, over his failure to liold the 
Hulun nation together. After Wan’s death 
Hiirhan and an illegitimate brother, Kanggiiru 
engaged in a dispute over the rernnants 
of the kingdom. The latter was defeated and 
forced to take refuge with the Yehe. Hiirhan 
soon died and was succeeded in the position of 
by a younger brother, Menggebulu 
Upon his return from exile Kanggiiru 
married his father’s former concubine, the afore- 
mentioned daughter of Cukungge, sister of 
Yangginu, and mother of Menggebulu, and 
claimed a share in the inheritance. The patri- 
mony of Hiirhan was finally divided — his son, 
Daisan and the half-brothers Kangghru 

and Menggebulu receiving equal shares. The 
Chinese continued to support the Hada tribe 
against the Yehe, and in 1584 Li Ch‘^ng-liang 
[q. V.] defeated and killed the implacable enemies 
of the Hada: Yangginu and his brother, Cing- 
giyanu (see under Yangginu). At this time 
Nurhaci [g. i>.] was beginning to attract attention 
in the southeast. Before Yangginu died Nurhaci 
formed a matrimonial connection with the Yehe, 
but to offset this Dai§an in 1588 gave Nurhaci 
a sister for wife in accordance with plans made 
by liis father, Hiirhan. In this same year 
Menggebulu, having suffered repeated attacks 
from the Yehe, surrendered to them and joined 
himself to Narimbulu [g. v,]^ son of the late 
Yangginu. With their help and in cooperation 
with his half-brother and step-father, Kanggfiru, 
he attacked Daisan, but the war was brought 
to an end by Chinese interference and a peaceful 
settlement was forced on all the contestants. 

In 1593 the four Hulurx tribes combined against 
the growing power of Nurhaci, However, the 
battles fought at Fulgiyaci in July and at Cure 
in October resulted in the defeat of the coalition, 
and four years later a treaty of peace was signed. 
The Hada tribe, located between Nurhaci’s 
territory and that of the Yehe, had the most 
direct interest in maintaining peace. Attacked 
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by the Yehe in 1599, Menggebuiu sent hostages 
to Nnrhaci, requesting his aid. This threw the 
Yehe for the first time into an alliance with the 
Chinese, an alliance that was maintained for 
twenty years. As Menggebuiu gave signs of 
reverting also to the protection of the Chinese, 
Nurhaci attacked him and put him to death. 
Menggebulu’s son, UlhMa was left 

for a while in nominal power and even given a 
daughter from Nurhaci's own family for wife, 
but in 1601 the men of the tribe were incorporated 
into the Manchu Banner organization, and the 
Hada 'kingdom’’ founded by Wan came 
to an end. ■ 


[1/229/la; Hauer, ai-kxio fang-lueh, pp. 7, 23-28, 
32; Pa~c¥i Man-chou shih4su (see under 

Anfiyanggfi).] 


entitled Fen-M ou-U^un, 2 chilan, 

printed in 1744, is said to be the only independent 
work of his that has survived. A reprint of this 
work appeared in 1936 in the fourth series of the 
Ssfiirming ts^ung-shu (see under Chang Huang- 
yen). Wan Ching had a share in the compila- 
tion of the well-known dictionary, K^ang-kst 
tzu4ien (see under Chang Yii-shu), which was 
completed in 1716, and also of the local history of 
Ningpo {Ning-po-fu chih) in the edition of 1733. 


[2/68/21a; 3/123/15a; 29/3/6b; Yin-hsien^cMh 
(1877) 42/i9b; Huang Shih-hsun 

Pei-yii chang4u (1845) fem/9a; 

86/lOa.] 


Tu LiEN-CHf; 
* 


WAN4i. Reign-title of Emperor Sh4n-tsung 
(see under Chu Ch^ang-lo). 


Geoegb a. Kennedy 

WAN Ching MM (T. 

Feb, 4, 1659-1741, Mar. 11, scholar and calligra- 
pher, a native of Yin-hsien, Chekiang, was the 
son of Wan Ssh-ta and grandson of Wan T^ai 
[gg. V,], He was brought up in Hangchow and 
later made his home there. Like his father and 
his paternal uncles, he studied under Huang 
Tsung-hsi [g. v.]. He was instructed in ethics 
and philosophy by Ying Hui-chfien [g. v.l in cal- 
ligraphy by Cheng Fu (d. 1693), and in 
geography by Yen Jo-chii [g. y.]. After taking 
the chin-shih degree in 1703, he was made a Han- 
lin compiler. When accusations were lodged 
against him, after his return from a post as pro- 
vincial director of education in Kweichow in 
1714, he was forced to make amends by supervis- 
ing the construction of the city wall and moat at 
Tungchow, Chihli. To complete this work he 
consumed his entire fortune and finally was re- 
duced to selling his calligraphy to make a living. 
Declining to, accept further official posts, he set 
himself to the completion of his father’s unfin- 
ished works on the Record of Rites and the Spring 
and Autumn Annals. In addition, he revised 
and supplemented certain works of his uncle, 
Wan Ssh-t^ung, and his cousin, Wan Yen [qg, v.]. 
When he was eighty-two (sui) his house in the 
north city of Hangchow, east of the bridge known 
as Shih-hii chfiao (or caught 

fire and all these manuscripts were burned. 
Overcome with disappointment, he died the fol- 
lowing year. 

; A small work by Wan Ching dealing with cal- 
i ligraphy in the li style (see under Ho Shao-chi), 


WAN Shou-ch‘i (T. fiM 

H- monastic name 1603- 

1652, June 8, poet, painter, and man of letters, 
was a native of T^ung-shaii, Kiangsu. His great- 
grandfather came from Nanchang, Kiangsi, and 
settled in T^ung-shan, the prefectural city of 
Hsti-chou, for medical practice. His grand- 
father was provincial censor of Fukien, and his 
father, Wan Ch^ung-t6 (chin-shih of 

1604), served in a number of official positions, 
including that of provincial censor in Yunnan 
and Fukien, and assistant Judicial commissioner 
for Shantung. Wan Shou-chfi became a chu-jen 
in 1630, and three years later printed, in Peking, 
his first collection of poems. By this time he had 
made friends with many famous scholars of the 
period, and became a member of the politico- 
literary group known as Fu-sh^ (see under Chang 
Pffi). He made his residence for a time at Huai- 
an, Kiangsu, but removed to Soochow in 1644. 
When the Manchus pushed south of the Yangtze, 
in the following year, he joined several of his 
friends and their small forces in a vain attempt 
to stop the invaders. Most of his friends were 
killed and he hin elf was captured, but after 
nearly two months of imprisonment someone 
effected his release, and he returned to Huai-an. 
In 1646 he adopted the tonsure and garb of a 
Buddhist priest, indicating complete retirement 
from active life. During his two years of resi- 
dence in Soochow there had been repeated plun- 
dering by troops and bandits, with the result that 
his home was burned and the accumulations of 
several generations were destroyed — all but the 
family’s stoniest land having to be sold. 

Upon his return to Huai-an he supported him- 
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self and Hs family by the sale of Ms paintings and 
specimens of Ms calligraphy-— -continuing at the 
same time to write poetry. In 1648 he built 
himself in that district the Hshhsi ts'ao-t^ang 
mentioned in the titles of his col- 
lected works. In 1643 he printed a collection of 
sixty-nine of his own poems, giving it the title 
Nei-ching t^ang shih. After Ms death 
one of Ms disciples edited one ckuan of his poems 
under the title, Hsi-hsi ts^ao4^ang shihy with a 
preface dated 1685. Most of his extant literary 
works, however, are included in the Hsi-hsi ts^ao- 
fang chi (^), 9 chUan^ edited by Sun Yiin-chin 
hsiao-lien fang-cMng of 1851 — ^see 
under Lo Tse-nan), and printed in 1824. This 
work was reprinted in 1919 in the Ming-chi san- 
ksiachlien chi (see under Hsu Fang) with supple- 
mentary pieces added by Lo Ch^n-yii (see under 
Chao Chih-ch'ien). Wan also left a treatise on 
Chinese ink designs, entitled Mo-piao, 

His poems reflect vividly the troubles of the times 
in which he lived and therefore possess a strong 
human interest. His calligraphy has been char- 
acterized as among the best of the Ming period. 


Il/505/4b; 3/471 /47a-48; M.59/58/3a; Lo Chdn- 
yii, Wan Nien-shao hsien-sMng nien-p^u (1919), 
with biography by Sun Yiin-chin; Hsii-ckou fii- 
chih (1874) 22 shang, chiing/2Sb, id. 8 shang/5a; 
Hsi-hsi ts^ao-fang chi, with portrait; L. T. C. L. 
H. M., p. 355, lists 13 specimens of his calligraphy 
and painting; Kw-ch^ao hua-chia 

shu (1928) gives a specimen of Ms calligraphy.] 

Dean R. Wickes 

WAN Ssh-hsuan (T. H. 

July 9, 1629-1694, Sept. 28, scholar, na- 
tive of Yin-hsien, Chekiang, was the fifth son of 
Wan T'ai [g. e?.] and a pupil of Huang Tsung-hsi 
[q. V.]. He deciined to compete in the examina- 
tions, believing that genuine scholarship should 
be concerned with practical affairs and right 
human relationships rather than with books and 
theories. When he died, age sixty-six (sm), he 
was mourned by Huang Tsung-hsi who charac- 
terized him as a true scholar, one who put into 
practise the principles of Liu Tsung-chou [q. v.J. 
His grave and that of his brother, Wan Ssh- 
ch^ang, were repaired in 1935 when the villa, 
Po-yun chuang, was restored (see under Wan 
TM). 


[3/404/37a; Yin-hsien chih (1877), 41 /18b; see 
bibliography under Wan T%i.] 

Tu LlEN-CHt 


Wan 

WAH Ssh-pei (T. ±m H. X«), poet 

and calligrapher, was a native of Yin-hsien, Che- 
kiang. He was the seventh son of Wan T%i 
[q. V.], son-in-law of Li Yeh-ssh (H. 

original ming 1622-1680), and a 

pupil of Huang Tsung-hsi [g. He was chief 
assistant of Li Yeh-ssti in compiling the ^ J:.^ 
Yung-shang chH-chiu sMh, in 30 chum~ 
an anthology of poems by Yin-hsien authors. 
Wan Ssh-pei is credited with having preserved 
the works of Liu Tsung-chou [g. after the lat- 
ter became a martyr to the Ming cause. His 
own collected verse was entitled 
SMn-hdng fang shih-chi^ included in 1936 in the 
fourth series of the SsH-ming tB^ung-shu {see under 
Chang Huang-yen). 


[3/404/37b; Yin-hsien chih (1877), 39/13a; Li 
Yeh-ssti, Kao- fang w^n-cffao (1931).] 

Tu Lien-ch^s 

WAN SsMa (T. H. Mm. 

:4fc4>), July 11, 1633-1683, Sept. 16, scholar, 
native of Yin-hsien, Chekiang, was the sixth son 
of Wan TM [g. v.] and father of Wan CMng [g. z;.]. 
Like his brothers, he was a pupil of Huang Tsung- 
hsi [g. V.] . He took no interest in the examina- 
tions, conceiving it to be his duty to elucidate the 
Classics, particularly the three Rites (Record of 
RiteSf Decorum Ritual, Institutes of Chou) and the 
Spring and Autumn Annals. His investigations 
on the latter filled 242 ohiian, but these were all 
destroyed by fire in 1673. He began, in 1681, to 
retrieve this loss, but when he died two years 
later only W chuan of miscellaneous notes, 

Bsfish Ch^un-cAiu sui-pi, were com- 
pleted. This work, together with four others on 
the Rites (^^1^ H^h Li cMh-i, MIS 
Li-chi ourchien, I4i shang and 

Chou-kuan pievrfei), were printed by 
his son under the general title Five Treatises on 
the Classics, CMng hsueh wurshu, 

whose preface is dated 1758. In addition to the 
above, Wan Ssh-ta compiled a genealogy of the 
Wan family, Wan-shih chia-p% in 

20 chuan. 


[2/68/19b; 3/413/26a; Yin-hsien chih (1877) 
41/19b; SsH-k^u 20/5a, 22/lb, 23/5a, 24/5a, 31/2a.] 

' ' Tu LlBN-CH:i! 

WAN Ssii-tMng (T. H. 

^), Mar. 9, 1638-1702, May 4, historian, a 
native of Yin-lisien, Chekiang, was the eighth son 
of Wan TM [g. v]. He was seven (sui) when 
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Peking fell to the Maiichus and the Ming dynasty 
thus came virtiiaily to an end. As a loyalist of 
the defunct dynasty, his father assisted for a time 
in the government under the regency of the Prince 
of Lu (see under Chu I-hai). The early home- 
life of Wan Ssii-t‘ung was greatly disorganized — 
his mother dying when he was eight (sm), and his 
grandmother when he was nine. Owing to po- 
litical tumoil and family misfortunes, his educa- 
tion was neglected, he being over ten (sui) before 
he had any formal schooling. His father left for 
Kiangsu and Kwangtung when the son was 
eighteen [sui), and died on his way home two 
years later (1657). Wan Ssfi-t^ung himself did 
not marry until lie was twenty-eight (sui). His 
wife died after they had been married five years. 
During a period of thirty-two years, in his later 
life, he was comj^elled to move his residence six 
times. But despite the disturbed and unsettled 
conditions of the time, he managed, by following 
ancestral traditions and the examples set by his 
elder brothers, and by relying on his own deter- 
mination and love of learning, to ascend the 
difficult path of scholarship. 

Like his brothers, he was a pupil of Huang 
Tsiing-hsi [q, 2 ?.], the famous Chekiang scholar, 
whom he visited for the first time in 1659. He 
shared Huang’s interest in the field of history and, 
like him, became one of the outstanding members 
of the so-called Eastern Chekiang School. Dur- 
ing the years 1666-67 he and Huang Po-chia (see 
under Huang Tsung-hsi) studied together in the 
monastery, Hai-hui ssti in the outskirts 

of his home district. During these years he read 
through the Official Dynastic Histories, applying 
himself so diligently that his eyes began to trou- 
ble him. Beginning in 1669, he and Huang 
PO"chia both taught and studied at the home of 
Chiang Hsi-che (T. H. :$li, 

ckil-jen of 1642, d. 1698) of Khiai-chi, Cheldang. 
As the library of the Chiang family contained 
the official chronicles (shih-lu) of fifteen reigns of 
the Ming period. Wan seized this opportunity to 
digest their contents and to lay the foundation for 
Ms recognized mastery of the history of the 
defunct dynasty. In 1678, when names of candi- 
dates who were to compete in the special examina- 
tion known as po-hsiieh hung4z‘ii (see under 
P'eng Sun-yii) were sent in, he was recommended 
by Hsii Hung-hsun (T. intendant 

of the circuit of Ningpo and Shaohsing from 1675 
to 1 679 . But W an insistently declined the honor. 
When the Historiographical Board for the com- 
pilation of the History of the Ming Dynasty 
(Ming-shih) was re-established on a more ample 


scale in 1679, both. l¥aii Ssii-tMng and his 
nephew, Wan Yen [q. v.], were summoned to 
assist in the task. Huang Tsung-hsi wrote, as a 
farewell token, a poem of three stanzas in which 
he alluded to Wan Yen’s literary ability and to 
Wan Ssh-tMng’s wide learning. Wan Ssii-tMng 
declined the offer of an official post within the 
Bureau, preferring instead to labor privately in 
the Peking residence of the chief director, Hsti 
Yuan-wen [g. v.]. In pursuing this course he 
acted in accordance with a theory to which he 
was committed — namely, that private historical 
undertakings are likely to be superior to official 
ones. Since the latter are often carried out hur- 
riedly by many persons, they are apt to lack co- 
ordination and consecutiveness, and sometimes 
fail to stress the important events of a dynasty. 
In the summer of 1690 Hsu Yuan-wen retired 
and went home, but Wan Ssh-t'ung was asked 
by the succeeding directors, Ch'en Tfing-ching 
and Wang Hung“hsu,[gg. i?.], to remain with the 
project — his office being for a time in the Kiang- 
nan Guildhall in Peking. When, in 1694, Wang 
Hung-hsu was reappointed director of the project, 
Wan Ssti-tMng transferred his headquarters to 
Wang’s residence. During his sojourn in Peking 
Wan gained wide recognition for his scholarship; 
his personality, too, being respected by men of 
learning and by high officials. For a time he was 
chief lecturer for a group of scholars who met 
twice each month. 

Among his more intimate friends, were Wang 
Yuan and Liu Hsien-tfing [§g. r.]. His friendship 
with Fang Pao [q, t;.] began in 1691 when the 
latter came to Peking. In 1701 he first met the 
northern philosopher, Li Kung [s’, t?.], whom he 
admired very much. He thus demonstrated his 
catholicity of interest, and Ms ability to stand 
above the controversies of schools and sects. 
During this period in the capital, when he was 
occupied with the writing of the Ming-sMh^ we 
learn from various sources that he went South 
to visit his home at least three times— once in 
1689 (when Huang Tsung-hsi once more wrote a 
poem to commemorate his return to Peking), and 
again in 1693 and 1698. 

' Wan Ssti-Fung remained, with the , Historio- 
graphical Board for thirteen years, despite 
changes in the directing personnel During this 
time he labored exclusively on the History of the 
Ming Dynasty, actually though not officially as 
director-in-chief. When he died, in 1702, his 
draft for the history evidently came into the pos- 
session of Wang Hung-hsu who was tlien director. 
After his retirement, in 1708, Wang had it re- 
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edited, with changes, and in 1723 presented it to 
the throne in a form comprising 310 cMan. 
Thereafter it came to be known as Wang Hung- 
hsii’s “Draft Ming History’ i Ming- 

shih kao). The National Library of Peiping 
possesses a manuscript Mmg-shih km^ in 416 
chuan^ which the officials of the Library attribute 
to Wan Ssh-tffing, and of which they caused a 
transcript to be made for the Library of Congress. 

Wan Ssh-tffing wrote several other works on 
history of which perhaps the most celebrated is 
the Mft Li4ai sMh-piao. In this ' work 
important historical events are. arranged topically 
and in tabular form. Judging from a preface 
dated 1676, it was completed before he began his 
work on the Ming-shih, though possibly not in its 
final form. A printed edition, in 59 cMan, is 
included in the Kumig-ya ts^ung-shu (see under 
Chang Chih-tung). A work entitled 
^ Sung-chi chung-i 1% containing biographies 
of the loyalists living at the close of the Sung 
dynasty, was printed in 16 chuan in the second 
series of the SsH-jning ts^ung-shu (see under Chang 
Huang-yeii). Another biographical work, en- 
titled Ju4in tsung-p^ai, in 16 chuan, 

deals with the lives of philosophers of the Con- 
fucian school. Wan Ssti-tffing assisted Hsii 
Chfien-hsueh [g. v.] in the compilation of the TvAi 
Vung-¥ao, a work on mourning rites (see under 
Hsii). Fifty-six passages in this work are defi- 
nitely accredited to Wan. He wrote, among 
other subjects, on calligraphy. His collected 
essays and poems, entitled Shih-yiian 

wtn-cM, 8 chuan, were printed in 1936 in the 
fourth series of the Ssu-ming ts^ung-skiL He 
also left a collection of ballads, or narrati\‘'e prose 
poems, relating to incidents of the Ming period, 
entitled Ming yiieh-fu, 2 chiian, which 

was printed in 1925 in the Yu-man 

lou ishmg-shu. 

. Wan Ssti-tffing is credited with having written 
or compiled more than thirty works, but only the 
few named here are known to be extant. Some 
of these, moreover, have circulated under the 
names of benefactors such as Hsu Ghleii-hsueh 
and Wang Hung-hsii. It was at Wan’s sugges- 
tion, and perhaps with his assistance, that Wen 
Jui-lin (T. H. WH, chu-jin of 

1705) wrote a history of the southern Ming 
regimes, entitled mHiiA Nan-chiang i-shih. 
Owing to the recently revived interest in late 
Ming and early Chfing history, the contributions 
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made by Wan Ssii-tffiiig take on added signifi- 
cance. 


[l/489/18a; 3/413/33a; 4/131 /2b; 6/44/22a; 32/8/ 
19a; Yin-hsien chih (1877) 41/21b; Report 

of the Librarian of Congress 1935, pp. 184-85, for 
further data on the Draft History; Wan Yen’s 
preface to Li4ai shih-piao,] 

Tu Lien-chI) 

WAN T%i WM, (T. H. mm). Mar. 19/ 
1598-1657, Nov. 11, scholar, native of Yin-hsien, 
Chekiang, was the son of Wan Paiig-fu 
{T. mm H. 1554-1628). When he was 

nineteen (am), he and his friend, Lu Fu 
(T. d. 1646 age 50 am), studied under Liu 
Tsung-chou [q. i;.]. They together became kno wn 
as Lu-Wan — two pioneers who set a high stand- 
ard of scholarship for the 'region In which they 
lived. In 1632 Wan T%i made the friendship 
of Huang Tsung-hsi [q. v.], and Ms sons .there- 
after became the latter’s pupils. ' He took the 
degree of chu-jin in 1636. Wlieo, in 1645, the 
Prince of Lu (see Chu I-hai) set up a temporary 
government at Shaohsing, Wan T‘ai was offered 
a secretaryship in the Board of Revenue. He 
assisted in that capacity, but declined the title 
which went with the post. Wlien Shaohsing 
fell in the following year he retired, indicating his 
determination never to enter political life by 
wearing the costume of a Taoist monk. He 
endeared himself to his contemporaries in a time 
of turmoil by burying his deceased friends and 
by saving others from death or imprisonment as 
political offenders. In 1656 he made a journey 
to Kwangtung, but died on his way back in the 
autumn of the following year. His literary ■col- 
lection, Hsii-saa t‘ang chi, Gonimm 

his writings for the period 1646 to 1650. An- 
other collection, entitled Han-sung 

chai kao, is reported in some catalogues, as well 
as some writings concerning his journey to 
Kwangtung, entitled Yueh4s‘ao, 

Following are the names of his eight sons in 
tiie order of their ages; all became scholars and 
as such were styled the “Eight Dragons of the 
Wan Family” H ft All- Tlie four younger 
became especially well-known. 

Wan Ssii-nien (T. ill®, 1617- 

1693) studied under Ch‘ieii Su-yueh (see 
under Huang Tsung-hsi) in his youth. 

Wan Ssti-ch%ig 1621-1671, a stu- 

dent of medicine. 
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Wan Ssil-cMn' ^tfll (T. jE^, 1622- 
1697), a student of the Changes, the Odes 
and the spring and Atdumrt Atinafe, 

Wan Ssh-ch^ang (T. 1625- 

■ ' 1654).: ' ' 

. Wan Ssh-hstian 1^. , y.] ' 

Wan Ssti-ta [g. v.] 

Wan Ssti-pei [g. y.] 

Wan SsM^ung [g. y.] 

In 1935 his villa, Po- 3 mn chuang was 

restored; the graves of Wan Ssh-ch'ang and Wan 
Ssti-hsuan were repaired; and tablets of eighteen 
members of the Wan family were entered in the 
shrine. Since the Po-yiin chuang is the place 
where Huang Tsung-lisi lectured, Huang^s tablet 
and those of eighteen of his pupils were likewise 
entered in the shrine. 


[3/470/37; YMsien chih (1877) 39/13a; Chrono- 
logical biography (nien-p^u), compiled by Wang 
Huan-piao, printed in Fifth Annual Bui, of Kuo- 
hsiieh Library, Nanking (1923); Kao-t^ang win- 
ch‘ao (see bibl. under Wan Ssh-pei); Hsii Chao- 
ping Ssii-ming Van-chu 

(1828) 24/12a; Ch^^n Hsti]i-t 2 ;‘ii, the Restora- 
tion of the Wan Family’s Po-yiin chuang and the 
Entry of Their Tablets in the Local Shrine’* (in 
Chinese), Bui. of the Chekiang Provincial Library, 
Hangchow, vol. 4, no. 6.] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

WAN Yen (T. M.— H. Aug. 25, 

1637-1705, May 8, scholar, son of Wan Ssh-nien 
(see under Wan T‘ai), was a native of Yin-hsien, 
Chekiang. like his father and his uncles, he 
was a pupil of Huang Tsung-hsi [g. v.] and dis- 
tinguished himself as an essayist. Appointed an 
unsalaried licentiate in 1675, he went to Peking 
in the following year to become an instructor in 
the school of the Plain Red Banner, About the 
same time he made the acquaintance of Hsu 
Yiian-wen [g. y.] who in 1679 became the chief 
director of the reinstituted Historiographical 
Board, which was ordered to compile the official 
History of the Ming D 3 nQasty (Ming-shih). On 
the recommendation of the director he assisted 
in the compilation, and remained in the Board’for 
ten years. He contributed data covering the 
Chffing-chen reign period (1628-1644) which he 
entitled Ch^ung-cMn cNang-pien, 

An anonymous work of the same name in 2 chiian, 
which, however, begins only in the tenth month 
of the sixteenth year of Ch'ung-chen (1643), is 
included in the T^ung-shih, published in 
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1911 by the Commercial Press, Shanghai. This 
is thought by some scholars to be a fragment of 
Wan Yen’s original work. According to the 
local history, he is the author of another work on 
Ming history, entitled' Ming-chien 

cha-yoo, in 17 chilm. In 1688 Wan Yen accepted 
a post as magistrate of Wu-ho, Anhwei. But 
for some reason he incurred official displeasure 
and three years later (in 1691) was sentenced to 
death. After much exertion his son, Wan Ch^6ng« 
hsiin (T. H. Eg^, 1670-c. 1730), 

managed to gather five thousand taels silver to 
get him released in 1694. 

Wan Ch^6ng-hsun was a grandson-in-law of 
Huang Tsung-hsi. ' About the year 1721 he 
served as sub-prefect of Tz'h-chou, Chihli. He 
was known as a poet and ranked with Li Tun 
(T. H. c. 1662-1736), CMng 

Hsmg (T. H. -gfiSf, Jan. 1, 1666- 

1743, Wan’s brother-in-law), and Hsieh Hjsii- 
chang (T. H. 1666-1720), 

as one of ^The Four Comrades of Ssfi-ming” 
(E9?8E32^) — Ssh-ming being a range of hiOs 
southwest of Yin-hsien (Ningpo), their native 
district. The collected essays of Wan Yen, 
entitled Kmn-ts^un win-cNao 

nei-pien, in 3 chiian; and those of his son, entitled 
ChHenrchih is^ao-Vang win-cNao, 
1 chiian, were printed in 1934 (from manuscripts) 
in the second series of the SsHrming ts^ung-shu, 
edited by Chang Shou-yung (see under Chang 
Huang-yen). 


[2/68/21a; 3/255/36a; Yin-hsien chih (1877) 42/2a, 
54/lOb; Chu Hsi-tsu, ^ ‘Notes on an Incomplete 
Copy of the Ch^ung-cMn ch^ang-pien*^ (in Chinese) 
YencMng Journal, no. 3, p. 513; Ch6ng Hsing, 
Nan-ckH ou~k‘an (1742) ; ChHen-chik 
ts^ao-t^ang win-ch^ao, piZ9h.] 

Tu LlEN-CHltl 

WANG An-kuo (T. H. #H), 

June 24, 1694-1757, Feb. 25, official and scholar, 
was a native of KAo-yu, Kiangsu. For many 
generations his forefathers were scholars and 
teachers. After obtaining his chin-shih degree 
with high honors in 1724 he was appointed a com- 
piler in the Hanlin Academy, and in the following 
year participated in the compilation of the first 
edition of the Tor-CNing i-Vung chih (see under 
Hsii Ch‘ien-hsueh and Yung-yen). In 1732 he 
was appointed a reviser for the compilation of the 
first edition (1739) of the Pa-cNi fung-chih (see 
under Li Fu). In the same year (1732) he was 
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in, charge of the provincial examination in Fukien, 
and in the following year Became a tutor in the 
Imperial Academy. In 1735 he was appointed 
commissioner of education in western Kwang- 
tung, with the designation Ckao-Kao fisueh-cMng 
as distinguished from the office in 
eastern Kwangtung, known as Kuang-Shao (J^ 
§S) hsueh-cMng. The division of the province 
for this purpose was put into ef ect early in 1730, 
but in 1751 the earlier practice of having one 
commissioner for the whole province was re- 
sumed. 

Upon his return to the capital (1739) Wang 
An-kuo was made vice-president of the Board 
of Pmiisliments (1739-40). Late in 1740, while 
serving as vice-president of the Censorate, he 
charged Wang Mu (see under Wang Yiian-chl) 
governor of Kwangtung, with having illegally 
appointed a magistrate; and after Wang Mu's 
dismissal Wang An-kuo was ordered to fill the 
place. By virtue of liis energetic and efficient 
administration many old rules and traditions in 
the province were altered. In 1744 he was ap- 
pointed president of the Board of War, but did 
not take the post owing to his father’s death 
(1744) and the customary period of mourning. 
In 1746 he returned to Peking to take the presi- 
dency of the Board of Ceremonies, a post he held 
until 1755. In 1747 he was named to serve con- 
currently as one of the directors for the compila- 
tion of the third edition of the Ta- 

ChHng hui4ien or ^‘Collected Statutes of the 
Empire”, and the first edition of the 
Ta-Ch‘mg t‘ung4i, or “Collected Rules of Cere- 
mony”. The first edition of the TonChHng hup- 
tien, in 162 chuan, was commissioned in 1684 and 
completed in 1690. The second edition, in 250 
chiianj was commissioned in 1724 and completed 
in 1733. The third edition, in 100 chuan (with 
tse4i or regulations, in 180 chuan) ^ was 

commissioned in 1747 and completed early in 
1767. The fourth edition, in 80 chuan (with 
shihrli or precedents, in 920 chuan, and 

t‘u or illustrations, in 132 chiXan), was com- 
missioned in 1801 and completed in 1818 (see 
under Yti Cheng-hsieh). The fifth edition, in 
100 chuan, with shihrli in 1,220 chlian and t^u in 
270 chuan, was commissioned in 1886 and com- 
pleted in 1899. The Library of Congress has 
all five editions. As for the TonChHng Vung4i, 
the first edition, in 50 chuan, was commissioned 
in 1736, completed in 1759 and printed in 1818. 
An expanded edition in 54 chilan was commis- 
sioned in 1819 and completed in 1824, 

In 1755 Wang An-kuo was appointed president 
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of the Board of Civil Office, but was permitted to 
resign, late in 1756, on grounds of ill health. 
Upon his death he was canonized as Wen-su. 3SC 
He exemplified in his life a long-standing 
family tradition of strict morality. ' He was 
serious-minded and rigorous in the application 
of his principles, and led a life of extreme sim- 
plicity. Though he held man^^ high positions, 
he remained to the end a poor man, devoted 
whole-heartedly to the service of his country. 
By nature a student deeply interested in the clas- 
sics, he was unable to complete liis studies in this 
field. His ambitions were fulfilled, however, 
and that handsomely, by his son, Wang Nien- 
sun, and his grandson, Wang Yin-chih [^g. t;.], 

[3/76/32a; 4/29/na; 9/21/24b; 20/2/00; 

^ Chao-ch‘ing fu-chih (1876) 13/2b; Lo Ch6n-yu 

Kao-yu Wang-shih t- 
shu (1925); Bs^-¥u 68/3b, 81 /5a, 82/5b.] 

Lr Man-kuei 

WANG Ch'ang (T. H. 

Jan. 6, 1725-1806, July 22, scholar and official, 
was a native of Chfing-pffi, Eaangsu. In 1749 he 
entered the Tzti-yang (MWf) Academy at Soo- 
chow. Two years later his poems were included 
in the anthology of verse by seven students of the 
Academy (see under Wang Ming-sh^ng), edited 
by the principal, Sh^n TO-chfien [g. 2 ^.]. In 1754 
he went to Peking and was employed by Chfin 
Hui-tfien [g. v,] to assist in compiling the latter’s 
w’ork, Wvrli t^ung4z^m- In the same year he 
passed the examination for c/wn-sMil, but as he 
failed to enter the Hanlin Academy he became 
disheartened and, after lingering for some time 
in Peking and in Tsinan, returned to Chfing-pffi, 
Late in 1756 he went to Yangchow and taught 
the sons and grandsons of Lu Chien-ts4ng (g. v,], 
the salt commissioner. In the following year he 
competed in the special examination granted by 
Emperor Kao-tsung at Nanking in the course of 
the latter’s second tour of Kiangnan and Che- 
kiang. He received the highest grade at the 
examination and was appointed a secretary of 
the Grand Secretariat, a post he assumed late in 
1758. 

During his stay of about ten years in Peking 
Wang made the acquaintance of many famous 
scholars of the time and participated in the com- 
pilation of several official works, particularly the 
Hsi-yii t^ung-win cMh, 24 chuan 
(completed in 1766), a dictionary of the languages 
of the Eleuths, Mohammedans, Tibetans, and 
natives of Kokonor. He also served (1767) in a 
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project for collecting all the incantations or 
magical formulae % in the Tripitaka and editing 
them in Manchn, Chinese, Mongolian and Ti- 
betan. His task was to help the lamas to choose 
the appropriate Chinese characters for the tran- 
scriptions. This work; entitled 

Ming-ku H si-fan ko-pi 
Ta4sang ch^mn-chott, 88 chua% includes the 
following appendices: T^img-wen yiin- 

fungjQchuanyB, list of standard works or alpha- 
bets used in transliterating from one language to 
another; Tzil-mu tu-fa, 1 chuan, an aid 

to the pronunciation of the alphabets; and ® /£ 
Tu-chou fa, 1 chuan, about the ways to chant 
the charms. In the meantime he served in the 
Grand Secretariat, first as a secretary (1758-59) 
and then as an extra sub-reader (1759-63). Af- 
ter 1759 he served concurrently as a secretary in 
the Grand Council. In 1763 he was transferred 
to the Board of Punishments, and a year later 
was made a second class secretary. By quick 
promotion he became, within three years, director 
of a department (1767). However, in 1768 he 
was indicted and discharged for divulging state 
secrets to Lu Chien-ts^ng when the latter was 
being accused of corruption. Involved in the 
same case were Wang’s friends, Chi Yiin [q. v.] 
and Chao WM-che (see under Wang Ming- 
sheng). Chi was banished, but Wang and Chao 
were permitted to redeem themselves by serving 
in a literary capacity on the staff of A-kuei [q. v.], 
the newly appointed governor-general of Yunnan 
and Kweichow and successor to Ming-jui [^. v,] 
in directing the campaign against Burma. For 
three years (1768-71) Wang accompanied A-kuei 
wherever he went, even on the expedition to 
Burma in 1769. When A-kuei was discharged 
in 1771 and Wen-fu (see under A-kuei) appointed 
in his stead, Wang and Chao were assigned to 
serve W6n-fu in the same capacity. When the 
army in Yunnan was transferred to Szechwan to 
fight against the Chin-ch^uan rebels, Wen-fu took 
A-kuei, Wang and Chao with him. In 1772 
A-kuei was reinstated in officialdom and was 
made commander of the southern route army 
while Wen-fu commanded the main army which 
attacked from the east, Wang accompanied 
A-kuei while Chao remained with Wen-fu. This 
was fortunate for Wang because Chao and Wen- 
fu and a large number of men were killed in the 
defeat at Mu-kuo-mu (1773). As assista,nt to 
A-kuei who then became commander-in-chief, 
Wang composed most of the latter’s memorials 
to the throne. After several years of fighting, the 
Chin-ch^uan area w’-as finally conquered in 1776. 
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Wang returned to Peking with the victorious 
commanders who were received by the Emperor 
with splendid ceremonies. 

While he was living in Yunnan and Szeehw^an 
(1768-76) Wang Ch^ang wrote a number of 
works about his experience in these provinces. 
The' following are in diary form: fSlf 0^ 
Tien-hsing jih4u, 3 chuan, written in 1770; liEffi 
CMng-Mkn chi-win; Z chuan, written in 
1770; and Shu-chiao (^^) chi-win, 4 chuan, 
written in 1771. His account of the war against 
the Burmese, Ching-Mien chi-lueh (i^), is an 
important source on that subject. He also 
wrote four other accounts of travel, namely: 

Shang-Lo hsing-ch^ing, written in 
1786; Hmeh-hung tsai-lu, written in 

1788; 'I® Shih-Ch'u is‘ung-t‘ an, written 
in 1791; and T^ai-huai sui-pi, writ- 

ten in 1792. These eight works, known collec- 
tively as Ch^un-jnng t‘ang tsa-cM, 

were reprinted with several of his short articles 
in the Hsiao-fang-hu chai yti-ti is^ung-ch^ao (see 
under Hsii Chi-yii). 

During the Chin-ch^uan war Wang Ch^ng was 
several times promoted, and before the war ended 
he held the rank of a department director (ap- 
pointed in 1774). After he returned to Peking 
he served first as deputy commissioner of the 
Transmission Office (1776-77) and then as direc- 
tor of the Court of Judicature and Eevision 
(1777-80). In the meantime he served as one of 
the three chief compilers of the official history of 
the Chin-chffian war, P‘ing- 

ting Hang Chm-ch^uan fang-lileh, 136 4- 17 ckilan, 
commissioned in 1776, completed about 1779-80, 
and printed in 1800. In 1785 he was concur- 
rently appointed one of the chief compilers of the 
revised edition of the comprehensive gazetteer 
of the empire, Ta-ChHng i-t‘ung chih (see under 
Hsii Chfien-hsueh). Early in 1780 he was made 
a vice-president of the Censorate. Thereafter he 
held the following posts: provincial judge of 
Kiangsi (1780) , Chihli (1783) and Shensi (1783- 
86) ; financial commissioner of Yunnan (1787-88) 
and Kiangsi (1788-89); and junior vice-president 
of the Board of Punishments (1789-93). In the 
last capacity he was several times sent to the 
provinces to conduct important trials. In 1793, 
at seventy sui, he returned to Chfing-pffi on leave, 
but when he reached Peking late that year he was 
thought too old for service, and was allowed to 
retire. Thereafter he went to Peking tvdce : early 
in 1796 to attend the banquet of elderly men of 
the empire, and in 1799 to mourn the death of 
Emperor Kao-tsung. At this time his eyes and 
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feet troubled Mm, but lie still made some Journeys 
to cities near Cb'ing-pM, and headed several 
Academies, among them the Lou-tung 
Academy at T'ai-ts'ang, Kiangsu (1796-97), and 
the Fu-wen {WO Academy at Hangchow 
(1800-01). Ill 1803, owing to a deficit in the 
provincial finances of Yunnan, he and all the 
officials who held posts in that province in the 
preceding twenty years were ordered to make up 
the arrears — the fine he was ordered to pay 
amounting to tivelve thousand tods. After dis- 
posing of all his property he could barely raise 
half the amount. Hence in 1803, then eighty 
he had to live for a time in a temple in Soo- 
cho-w until he was released from further payments 
through petition of his friends and disciples. He 
died three years later. 

During his official career, lasting some forty 
years, Wang Ch^ang took part in compiling many 
works for the government, among which (in addi- 
tion to those already noted) may be mentioned 
the following: Li-tai Ihmg-chien chi-lan (see under 
Lu Hsi-hsiung), 120 chilan, completed in 1768; 

ChHiig-p^u hsien^chih, 40 chiianj 
printed in 1788; Tai-tB^ang chou- 

chihj 65 cMan, printed in 1803; Shan- 

Bhcng lii-li, 50 chuan, compiled about 1786; and 
Tung-cMng chHian-shu, 50 chiian, 
concerning the administration of the copper mines 
in Yunnan, compiled in 1787 but now listed as 
lost. 

Wang Ch‘ang was regarded as an efficient and 
conscientious official, but he is remembered espe- 
cially as a poet and a man of letters. His fame 
as a poet won him many disciples, such as Huang 
Ching-jen, Ying-ho, Tai Tun-ytian [qq. «;.] and 
Yang Fang-ts‘an (see under Sun Ytian-hsiang). 
As a poet he rivalled his contemporary, Yuan 
Mei [q. z;.]. His collected works in prose and 
verse, entitled Ch‘un-jung Vang chi ^ OS chiian, 
were printed in 1807. Attached to this collection 
is a biography of him, Shuman 

hsien-sheng nien-p^Uj in 2 chiian, compiled by his 
son-in-law, Yen Jung (Y. chin-shih 

of 1795, d. 1821), Wang also edited an anthol- 
ogy, with biographies, of the poets of his native 
district, entitled ChHng-p‘u shih-ckmn (|^^8), 
M chiian; and two anthologies of contemporary 
writers : one of prose, entitled Bu-hai 

wen-ehuan, chuaUj printed in 1839; and one of 
verse, entitled Eu-hai shih^huan^ 46 chuan^ 
printed in 1803. For the anthology, Tz^i^Uung, 
of Chu I-tsun [q, v.] he prepared a supplement, 
entitled Bsil {^) Tz%4sungj 2 chuan. Relying 
partly on Chu^s unpublished manuscripts, he 
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compiled a Ming iz‘Msung in. 12 ckitan. Then he 
edited an anthology of the Chfing .period, . 
entitled Kw-cIVao (®^) tz‘M4sung^ 48 + ' S 
chiian. These three anthologies were 

printed in 1803. In the same year he edited the, 
collected works of the Ming loyalist, Ch'en 
Tzfi-lung [q. y.], whom he greatly admired. 

In the field of epigraphy Wang Ch^ang won 
permanent fame for Ms collection of more than 
fifteen hundred rubbings of inscriptions on bronze 
or stone from the earliest times to the end of the 
Sung Dynasty (1279), entitled Chin- 

shih ts^ui-pkn, 160 chiian^ printed in 1805. He 
made this great collection during fifty yeare of 
study and travel over the empire, and finally in 
1802 asked Chu Wen-tsao (T. 

1735-1806) and Chfien TMiig (see under Chheii 
Ta-chao) to edit them. The pre-T^ang inscrip- 
tions were reproduced in facsimile. Every item 
in this work is described in full with quotations 
from various authorities, A collection of in- 
scriptions of the Yuan period in manuscript was 
found by Lo Chtm-yii (see under Chao Chih- 
chhen) who identified it as Wang’s supplement 
to his own work. This manuscript was repro- 
duced by Lo in. 1918 under the title Chin-shih 
fs^ui-pienwei-k^an-kao (^Tf|^), 3 cMati. Many 
attempts have been made by later scholars to 
supplement or correct Wang’s collection of epi- 
graphs. Among these the best known is the 
PorchHung shih chin-shih 
pvrcMng, 130 cMan, by Lu Ts^ng-hsiang 
(T. H. SB, 1833-1889), printed in 1925. 


[Nien-p^u in Ch^un-jung Vang cM; 1 /Bit/ IQb; 
2/26/48b; 3/92/30a; 7/20/la; 20/3/00; €hHng-fu 
hsim-chih Ss^-k^u,] 

Fan.g Chao-ying 

WANG Chtog iSfc (T. a, t H. T— 
May 12, 1571-1644, scientist, scholar, and 

Ming official, was a native of Ching-yang, Shensi, 
His father, Wang Ying-hsuan 3:^^ (H. 
d. 1628), was a tutor to private families in his 
native place and the author of two short works, 
entitled Suan-sku ko-chUeh and 

Hvrpei shan-weng hmn4zii ko, 
Wang Cheng took the chu-jen degree in 1594, but 
did not become a chin-Bhih until twenty-eight 
years later (1622), after failing nine times. His 
examination papers for this degree are said to be 
preserved in the Shensi Provincial Library at 
Sian. Being a youth interested in the applied 
sciences, he attempted to improve the tools used 
by farmei-s, and is said to have constructed a num- 
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ber of new implemeiits for use on his own farm. 
An illustrated work by him, entitled 
Clm-chH t‘u-shiiOf I cMan, completed in 1627, 
describes Ms improvements in these tools. Be- 
cause of his repeated visits to Peking to compete 
in the metropolitan examination, he had an 
opportunity to become acquainted with Jesuit 
missionaries, and was baptized under the name 
Philip ^3Sf6. In 1623 he read the work, 
CMh-fang wai-chi (see under Li Chih-tsao), and 
was pleased to find in it information about me- 
chanical contrivances used in European countries. 
About the years 1623-24 he was appointed prefec- 
tural judge of Kuang-pdng, Hopei, where he 
handed down many just and impartial decisions 
and cleared certain inhabitants of that prefecture 
who had been falsely accused of connection with 
the Uprising of the WMte Lotus Sect (1622). 

Wang Ch^ng went back to his native place in 
1625 to observe mourning for the death of his 
stepmother. During his stay there he invited 
Nicolas Trigault (T. 1577-1628) 

to come from Shansi in order to preach in Shensi. 
In the meantime he studied Latin under Trigault, 
and is therefore regarded by some as the first 
Chinese to study that language. In 1626 he and 
Han Ytin (see under Han Lin) edited and pub- 
lished the Hsi-ju er-mu a key 

to the pronunciation of Chinese characters, by 
Trigault. The printing of this work was financed 
by Wang’s fellow-townsmen, Chang W^n-ta 
(T. mit, m^, chin-sMh of 

1583), and the latter’s second son, [Paul] Chang 
Chung-fang (T. ^“). Late in 1626 

Wang Chdng went to Peking where he met Longo- 
bardi (see under Chu Yu-lang), Terrenz (see 
under Li Chih-tsao), and Schall von Bell (see 
under Yang Kuang-hsien) who, on recommenda- 
tion of Hsii Kuang-clid [q, v,], had been ordered 
by imperial decree to revise the Chinese calendar. 
Being an ardent student, Wang Cheng made use 
of the opportunity to obtain information from 
the missionaries about various subjects, espe- 
cially on matters of applied science. After 
about a month he completed, in collaboration with 
Terrenz, a translation of European works on 
mechanical principles and instruments with illus- 
trations drawn by himself, entitled 

Yiian-hsi chH-ch% tvrshuo lu4sui 
(commonly known as ChH--ch^i Vv^shuo)^ 3 chilan, 
printed in 1627 at Peking. In his preface to this 
work, dated 1627, Wang Ch^ng refers to the 
newly-discovered Nestoiian Monument in Ms 
native province and points out the similarity of 
its teachings to the Christian religion. 
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In 1830 the ChH-c¥i fu-shuo and the above- 
mentioned Chu-chH t^u-shuo were reprinted by 
Wang’s fellow-provincial, Chang P^4iig-fen 5^ 
H®} ■ (H. ^lil, chil-jen of 1821), and later 
(1844) were included in the Bhou-shan ho ts^ung- 
shu (see under Chang Hai-p^^ng). Certainly 
some of the termiiiology of mechanics in these 
two works has entered permanently into the 
Chinese language. During the years 1627-28 
Wang was appointed prefectural judge of Yang- 
chow where he and a fellow-provincial, Lai Fii 
(T. chin-shih of 1616), intendant of 
the Huai-Yang Circuit, refused to worship in the 
newly-erected temple to the notorious Wei 
Chung-hsien [q. 2 ;.] . For these scruples they came 
to be known as ^The Two Unyielding Gentlemen 
from Shensi” (USmSS)- Late in 1628 Wang 
Cheng went home to mourn the death of Ms 
father. Upon the recommendation of Sun Yiian- 
hua [q. e;.], governor of Tengchow and Laichow in 
the Shantung peninsula, he was appointed in- 
tendant of the Liao-hai Circuit with headquarters 
at Tengchow. On August 17, 1631 he took up 
Ms post, but half a year later (February 21, 1632) 
Tengchow fell into the hands of K^ng Chung- 
ming and KMng Yu-t6 [qq, t;.]. Sun Yiian-hua 
was captured and later released by the rebels, 
but Wang escaped and returned to Shensi. In 
the following year (1633) he was sentenced to 
exile for failure to defend Tengchow, but was soon 
pardoned. Thereafter he engaged in writing 
and never resumed official life. When Li Tzti- 
cM^ng [g. t;.] took Sian, in 1643, he invited Wang 
Cheng to join Mm, but Wang firmly refused, 
declaring that he would rather take his life than 
throw in his lot with the rebels. When he learned 
of the fall of Peking to Li Tzfi-ch^^ng, which took 
place on April 25, 1644, he committed suicide, 
after seven days of starvation. He was given 
privately, by his disciples, the posthumous name, 
Tuan-chieh fi®, and later was canonized by 
Emperor Kao-tsung as Chung-chieh ^SfiS. 

More than thirty works, whose titles are 
known, are attributed to Wang Cheng, but only a 
few of these are extant. Aside from those men- 
tioned above, reference should be made to several 
others which are not so generally known. One, 
entitled Wei-t‘ien ai-jin cMr-hin^ 

1 chiian in 56 leaves, written in 1628, is preserved 
in manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. A notation states that it was ^^criticized 
and punctuated” by Cheng Man [g. v.], a scholar 
who obtained his chin-shih degree in the same 
year as Wang Cheng. Wang wrote the work to 
make known his hope that Confucianism and 
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Christianity might be merged into one system 
under the common principle “Respect Heaven 
and Love Mankind” — a thought which appears 
in the wording of the title. There is also a 
^ yileh (Rules for the Benevolent So- 

ciety), 47 leaves, which Wang drew up and 
published in 1634 for an organization of his 
friends and relatives for mutual improvement in 
Christian knowledge and activity. In 1638 he 
published, under the title 
Ch‘ung4 t‘ang jih-cM sui-pij 1 chiiarij a number 
of stories from the West which Adam Schall had 
recounted to him in conversations they had 
(before Schall went to Peking in 1630) in the 
Christian church at Sian, Shensi, known as 
Ch^ung-i t'ang. During his stay in Sian, Wang 
helped fitienne Faber (see under Hsii Kuang- 
ch^i) put into Chinese, under the title 

Tu Ao4ing hsien-sheng tung- 
lai tu-hai ¥u-chij an account of the hazardous 
ocean voyage which the missionary, Augustin 
Tudesehini (1598-1643), made when he came to 
China in 1631. A collection of official documents 
which Wang prepared during his official career 
in Kuang-p'ing and Yangchow he published in 
1636 under the title LiangAi lueh, 4 

chuan. 

A great-grandson of Wang Ch^ng, named Wang 
Ch^Mg-lieh 5;^ Si (1660-1730, chm-shih of 
1709), a scholar and official, rose to be a vice- 
president of the Board of Punishments. 


[Ch^^n Ytian, Ching-yang Wang CMng chuan (a 
biography in Chinese), Bulletin of the National 
Library of Peiping, vol. VIII, no. 6; ibidem, 
Wang CMng i-win ch*ao Ching-yang 

hsien-chih (1911) ll/4b, 14b, 12/40a, 50b; Shensi 
t^ung^chih (1735) 61 /44b, (1934) 185/39b; Pfister, 
Notices, pp. 115, 181, 156; Shemi 

chiao-yu yUeh-k^an, no. 4 (portrait); Wylie, Notes, 
p. 144.1 . ■ 

J.C.YAisrG 

Wang Chung-min 

WANG CH SE® (T. SA H. 

1636-1699, Sept. 7, writer, official, and envoy, 
was a native of I-cheng, Kiangsu, whose father 
had migrated from Hsiu-ning, Anhwei. W ang 
Chi was recommended to take the special ex- 
amination of 1679, known as po-hsileh hung- 
tz% (see under P^eng Sim-yii), which he passed as 
fifteenth among the fifty successful candidates. 
Appointed a corrector in the Hanlin Academy, 
he served on the editorial staff of the Ming-shih, 
In the latter capacity he offered valuable sug- 


gestions as to methods, of gathering historical 
material relating to the close of the Ming period. 
In 1682 he was sent as envoy of Emperor Sh6ng- 
tsu to confirm the title of king upon the ruler of 
the tributary islands of Loochoo— islands first ^ 
mentioned in the History of the Sui Dynasty 
(PS#)> which has a separate ' section devoted 
to them. According to that account, they were 
sighted in 605 A.D., and a Chinese envoy was 
dispatched two years later. The History of the 
Ming Dynasty states that the ruler of Loochoo 
first sent tribute to China in 1372 when regular 
official intercourse began. Wang Chi was the 
second envoy of the Chfing period to be sent on 
such a mission. Chu I-tsun wrote an essay, and 
Wang Shih-chen [qq. v.] composed several poems, 
to commemorate his departure. He set sail 
from Foochow on July 17, 1683, reaching Na-pa- 
chiang the metropolis of the islands, 

on July 20. Tins was considered the shortest 
time in which this journey had ever been made, 
and Wang Chi wrote several poems to com- 
memorate the achievement. A travel diary, 
Chung-shan ch‘uan-hsm lu (pref- 
ace 1721), written by Hsti Pao-kuang 
(T, H. d. 1723), vice-envoy to 

Loochoo in 1719, gives the length of time that 
Wang^s predecessors took to make the same jour- 
ney from Foochow in the years 1534, 1562, 1580, 
1605, 1633, and 1663, the time required being 
18, 11, 14, 8, 9, and 19 days respectively. 

During his sojourn on the islands Wang Chi 
was requested to write inscriptions for the Palace 
and for many temples, including the Temple of 
Confucius, most of which are recorded as having 
been seen by his successor. Upon his return to 
China, after a stay of five months on the islands, 
he wrote two monographs on his experiences: the 
Chung-skan yery-ho chih, a work in 
2 chilan on the history and government of the 
islands, and the Shih Idu-chHu 

tsa4u, 4 chiian, on the customs which he had 
observed. 

In 1689 Wang Chi became prefect of Honanfu, 
Honan, where he is said to have dispensed im- 
partial justice, purchased land to support the 
local Academy— Sung-yang • shu-yuan 

and brought effective relief in time of fam- 
ine. He was promoted (1693) to the post of 
provincial judge and later (1695) financial com- 
missioner of Fukien, where he was likewise 
greatly admired. Summoned to the Court at 
Peking, he stopped to visit his home on the way, 
and died there in 1699. His library, which re- 
mained in the family for many years, was known 
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as one of the most complete in the. Yangchow 
area, and Lu Chien-ts^ng fo. «?.] frequently bor- 
rowed from it. The Huai-hai ying4ing cMj an 
anthology prepared by Juan Yuan [q. a.], re- 
produces a number of Ms poems and has a good 
sketch of his life. Twenty-nine poems by Wang 
Chi were included in the collection, Kanrchiu chiy 
compiled by Wang Shih-chen. He was also the 
author of ■ a dramatic work entitled 
PvriSen sML 


[3/162/4a; 23/11 /4b; 29/2/17b; I-cMng-hsien chih 
(1890) 36/13b et passvn; Sui-sku 81 /10b ; M. 1/323/ 
lb; Ghu I-tsim P^u-shu Ping chi 41/2b, 

73/8a; Chou Huang (see under Wang W6ii-chih), 
Lm-ch^iu kuo chih lueh (1757) 3/46a; Kan-chiu chi 
7 /30b; Kiangsu Kno-hsueh Library Catalogue 
35/9a; Wang Kuo-wei, Ch‘u-lu 2/39a.] 

Han Shoxj-hsuan 

WANG Ch‘i-shu (T. W* H. 

1728-1799 (?), bibliophile, and 

collector of ancient seals, regarded She-lisien 
(HuichowO, Anhwei » as his ancestral home but, 
like many well-to-do fellow townsmen, lived in 
Hangchow where his family had amassed great 
wealth as salt merchants. In 1745 he was initi- 
ated into the poets’ club of Hangchow, known as 
the Hsi-hu yin-she of which Li £l 

and Hang Shih-chiin [qq, ^?.] were senior members. 
In the ensuing two or three decades he tried to 
become an official tlirough the civil service exam- 
inations, but failed to obtain even the chu-j^n 
degree. Having ample means, he lived, between 
examinations, a life of leisure, collecting rare 
books and antiques, and building gardens and 
country villas. In his mansion in Hangchow 
he had a studio, Fei-hung t^aiig to store 

his collection of ancient and modern seals. In 
another building, K'ai-wan lou he 

lioused his rare books. Occasionally he went to 
his ancestral town, Huichow, where he main- 
tained a country villa known as Mien-t'an shan- 
kuan He also owned houses in 

Hashing, Bungkiang, Soochow, and for a time, 
iiiTeking.:' 

Finally Wang Chh-slui gave up hope of obtain- 
ing a degree by way of the examinations and, 
like other affluent salt merchants of his clay, had 
to content himself with occasional advancement 
in official rank in return for contributions he made 
to the imperial treasury to defray the cost of 
military campaigns. In the seventeen-seventies 
he held the rank of an expectant assistant depart- 
ment director of a Board; and it was in this 
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capacity that he served, first, in the Board of. 
Works, and then, in the Board of Revenue. 
Later he was promoted to be a department 
director in the Board of Revenue and in the 
Board of War. He seems to have left Peking in 
1782. 

In the years 1772 and 1773, when the compila- 
tion of the Imperial Manuscript Library, Ssil-k‘u 
cWuanrdm (see under Chi Ytin), was initiated, 
book collectors of the empire were called upon to 
loan their rare works to the throne. Emperor 
Kao-tsung promised that all books so loaned 
would be returned to the owners as soon as they 
were copied. From his collection at Hangchow 
Wang Chfi-shu selected 524 items which he sub- 
mitted to the governor of Chekiang for trans- 
mission to Peking. Only three other families 
were able each to submit more than five hundred 
works (see under Pao Tfing-po, Ma Yiieh-kuan, 
and Fan Mou-chu) and these, like Wang, were 
awarded a set of the 1728 edition of the Ku-chin 
Vu-shu chi-ch‘ing (see under Ch^5n Meng-lei). 
Two rare books were singled out from Wang’s 
contributions as worthy of special notice, and for 
each of these Emperor Kao-tsung composed a 
eulogistic poem which was sent to Wang with the 
books he had loaned. The two works in question 
are: the Chien-lPang shih-luy a work 

on Nanking, in 20 chilan; and , the 
Ch%n4‘ang i-shih, a work on Hangchow, in 10 
chiian. Later the Emperor bestowed other gifts 
on Wang and on bibliophiles of equal repute. In 
1778 each of them was given a set of engraved 
illustrations showing the conquest of Hi (see 
under Chao-hui), and in 1787, a set of illustra- 
tions depicting the Chin-chffian war (see under 
A-kuei). It is said that Wang died at the age of 
seventy-two sui in Bungkiang. 

Though Wang Ch‘i-shu was thus honored as a 
book collector, he had few friends among Ms 
scholarly contemporaries. Possibly the reason 
was that, unlike them, he obtained his official 
titles by purchase rather than by the usual ex- 
aminations, Moreover, his special fields were 
expensive hobbies in which very few scholars of 
the time could indulge, however much they might 
desire to do so. Apparently also he was not on 
the best of terms with some contemporary col- 
lectors, Pao Tfing-po [q, for example, re- 
corded his dissatisfaction at the alleged iiliberality 
of Wang in loaning his books. 

Wang Ch‘i-shu befriended many humble 
carvers of seals and wrote biographical sketches 
of the more important ones he had known per- 
sonally. A collection of these sketches, entitled 
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Fei-hung t^mig yin~jen chuan (PPA#), 8 chuan, 
was printed in 1789. The Library of Congress 
possesses a Fei-hung t‘ang yin^p^u (f^), printed 
ill four series from 1745 to 1757, which contains 
impressions of the seals which he owned, and also 
his portrait. Among some twenty works com- 
piled by him on the subject of seals are: 

PP^ fting-yin isung, 12 chuan, printed in 
1755; and chi kvryin 

is‘un, 16 volumes. He also left several collec- 
tions of miscellaneous notes, among them the 
Shui-ts^ao chHng-hsia lu, 16 chuan, 
reprinted in Japan in 1862. A collection of his 
verse, entitled Jen-an shik4s‘un 8 chiian, 

was printed in 1772. He reprinted a number of 
old works, issuing in 1782, for example, the Shtio- 
win hsi-chuan (see under Wang Hsien and Tuan 
Yii-ts'ai) by Hsii Ch6eh (see under Feng Kuei- 
fen). 

The metropolitan area of Hangchow was, from 
the Sung period onward, the seat of many famous 
libraries. This was particularly true in Wang^s 
day, the most prosperous period of the Ch6ng 
dynasty. Some of the collectors of this region — 
men like Lu Wen-ch'ao [g. v,] and Hang Shih- 
chiin — were not wealthy, but accumulated large 
libraries by years of unremitting effort. Pao 
T6ng-po and Wang Chh-shu, on the other hand, 
were men of wealth who, though recorded as 
belonging to the neighboring town of ShtVhsien, 
nevertheless had frequent social contacts with 
collectors in Hangchow, of whom the following 
may be mentioned: the Chao family (see under 
Chao I-ch‘ing); the Wang family (see under 
Wang Hsien) ; WuCh‘o (T.R-fe 
ISS, 1676-1733); Sun Tsung-Hen 
(T. H. chii-^Sn of 1744); and Wang 

Jih-kuei S0^. (T. — — ‘1^). The last 
named is the least known, although his library, 
Hsin-t^o chai was said by Hang Shih- 

chiin to have contained some 200,000 chiian. 

The library of Wu Ch^o, known as Phng-hua 
chai was a frequent meeting-place for 

local poets. Wu prepared an annotated catalog 
of his collection, entitled Hsiu- 

ku tHng hsim-hsi hi, S chuan, of which only three 
chiian were salvaged and printed in 1918 in the 
Siing-lin ts^ung-shu (see under Hsli Sung). His 
sons, Wu Ch^eng (see under Li £) and Wu Yii- 
C¥ih (T. H. 

1770), were both noted bibliophiles. The library 
of Sun Tsung-lien was known as Shoii-sung t'ang 
His son, Sun Yang-ts6ng 
(T. H. and Wu Ch^o\s son, Wu 

Yu-ch6h, each presented more than one hundred 
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items 'to the throne for the compilation of the 
Imperial Manuscript Library , .and ■ received ap- 
propriate rewards. 

■ Two other early Clihng bibiiopliiles of Hang- 
chow were noted for their achievements in textual 
■criticism, namely: Yao Chi-h^ng (T. 

H. til*, b. 1647) and Sun CMh-tsu 
m (T. El#, {f&iS H. a#, 1787-1801). Yao 
possessed, in addition to paintings and antiques, 
a collection of rare books of which the catalog is 
entitled Hao^ku kang shu-?nu, 4 

chiian (reproduced in 1929 from an early manu- 
script copy). An exceptionally critical scholar, 
he refuted the traditional commentaries to the 
Classic of Poetry, and set forth his own views 
with a high degree of common sense, in a work 
entitled Shih-ching fung4un, 18 

chiian, written in 1705 and printed in 1837. He 
wrote commentaries to the other Classics, but 
these seem to have been lost, Yao was interested 
also in the genuineness of ancient books, or the 
detection of forgeries whose age or authenticity 
had not been adequately studied. He prepared 
a list of spurious works, entitled 
Ku-chin wei-shu ¥ao (Forgeries of Ancient and 
Modern Times), of which a re-punctuated edi- 
tion, with notes by Ku Chieh-kang (see under 
Ts^ui Shu) was published in 1929. Though brief, 
it is one of the landmarks in Chinese historical 
criticism. 

Sun Chih-tsu was a chin-shih of 1766 who, after 
serving a number of years in the Board of Punish- 
ments, became a censor (1775). He soon re- 
tired, however, and devoted the remainder of his 
life to study. Like Yao Chi-h§ng, he was an 
exponent of the School of Han Learning (see 
under Ku Yen-wu) and wrote several works on 
the Classics. His collection of study notes, 
entitled Tu-shu ts^Q4u, 7 chiian, 

printed in 1809, and its supplement, were in- 
cluded in the Emng-ChHng cMng-chieh{sm under 
Juan Yiian) . In these works he corrected many 
mistaken interpretations of the Classics. 

[6/45/20b, 10a; 3/454/61a; 3/137/14a, H#; An- 
hwei t ^ung-chih (1 934) 10/23a;S8*-i;‘M,S0/2b, 

51 /6b; Chin-ch^ing shn-mu (see under Ma Yiieh- 
kuaii) ; Sh6n Shu -yen wm mmmxm 
I4s*ai Pang win-chi, 5/23b; Ch'ien Ch*en-ch‘un 
[q.v.], Hsiang -shu chat hsu-cM, 15/26a; Swann, 
N. L., ‘*Seven Intimate Library Owners*% in 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, voL 1 (1936), 
pp. 363-90; Wu4in is'ang-shu lu (see under Ting 
Ping); 6/45/lOa; 3/454/51a; 3/137/14a; 6/39/la; 
Ts^ang-shu chi-shih shih (see under P^an Tsu- 
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yia) 5/36a; Sunghiang fu chih (1884) 83 /20b; 
WMg Fang-kaag Fu-ch^u chat chi-wai sMh, 
9/lla, 14/lb, 16/5a.] 

Fang Chao-ting 

WANG CMen 5^ (T. MM H. 

1598-1677, a native of T^ai-ts'ang, 
Eiangsu, was a great-grandson of Wang SMb- 
chen (see under Gh‘en Clii-ju), in recognition of 
whose distinguished services Wang Chien was 
made prefect of Lien-chou, modern Ho-p'u- 
hsien, Kwangtung, during the reign of the last 
Ming emperor (see under Chu Yu-chien). Al- 
though lie did not remain at this post for any 
length of time before retiring to private life, he 
is commonly known as Wang Lien-chou 3Eai#[ 
after the prefecture in which he served. He was 
fond of painting, and in this art had the great 
advantage of owning a rich collection of old 
pictures which he inherited from his great-grand- 
father. He was a landscape painter in the style 
of Tung Yuan (see under Tung Pang-ta) and 
Chii-jan (see under Tung Ch'i-ch^ang), but he 
also studied the works of many other prominent 
artists, which he copied diligently. He was thus 
able to combine many of the best points of other 
artists with the general style of Tung Yiian. 
His work shows the care in execution and the 
exactness and freedom that come with a thorough 
mastery of all the intricacies of the art. 

Wang Chien was a few years younger than 
Wang Shih-min [q. y.] and really belonged to a 
later generation, but in the field of painting they 
were the closest of friends. These two distin- 
guished artists were chiefly responsible for carry- 
ing the Ming tradition over into the new era of 
the Ch‘ing. They had both received their early 
training in painting during the last years of the 
Ming and lived on until the Chfing dynasty was 
firmly established. Both of them believed in 
thorough training, and in this they laid the foun- 
dation for painters of the Chfing period. They 
were generous in giving help to the young artists 
of their time, among whom Wang Hui [g. v,] 
later became the most celebrated. 

A few of Wang Chien ’s annotations on paintings 
may be found in the Hua-hsileh hsin yin (see 
under Wang kliii) under the heading 
m Jan-hsiang an hua-pa. 


[l/S09/lb; 3/428/35b; 20/1/00 (portrait); 

Hua-skih hui-chuan (1825) 29/3a; Wu 
Wei-yeh Mei-ts‘un ckia4s^ang kao 19/la, 

L. T. C. L. H. M. pp. 69-71.] 

John C. Pebguson 
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WANG Chih-ts'ai (T. 

d. June 2, 1627, was a native of Ghao-i, Shensi, 
who became a chin-shih in 1601 and rose to be a 
secretary in the Board of Punishments. In 1615 
he' acquired notoriety, and at the same time 
aroused the enmity of one of the Court factions, 
for his activity in the so-called ‘.^club case^'’ (see 
under Chu Ch^ang-lo). On May 30 of that year 
an unidentified man broke into the palace of the 
Crown Prince and severely injured one of the 
guards with a club before he could be over- 
powered and captured. The censor in charge 
of .the investigation pronounced the culprit 
insane, and this verdict was seconded by Wang’s 
superiors on the Board who were natives of 
Chekiang. Not satisfied with the decision, Wang 
visited the prisoner on June 6 and secured from 
him a story which pointed to a plot, by eunuchs, 
on the life of the Heir Apparent. He reported 
the case and requested a retrial at which, despite 
attempts to suppress the facts, two eunuchs 
attached to the palace of the Emperor’s favorite 
concubine, Cheng (see under Chu Ch^ang-io), 
were implicated. On June 23 the Emperor 
called a meeting of his ministers in the apartments 
of the Crown Prince, this being the first audience 
he had granted them in twenty-five years. He 
displayed great affection for his son and, in order 
to dispel further suspicion, ordered the execution 
of the prisoner and the two eunuchs. Ten years 
later, when Wang had risen to the post of junior 
vice-president of the Board of Punishmente, the 
case was revived, and revenge was taken by 
adherents of the eunuch Wei Chung-hsien (g. v], 
then in power. Wang was accused of mischief- 
making and slander, and died in prison. 


[M. l/244/25a; Chao4-hsien kou-chih (1712) 6/lOb; 

Ming t^ung-chim 80/16a.] 

George A. I^ennsdy 

WANG Ching-chfi (T. iffi H. 

1672-1726, Jan. 15, victim of a literary inquisi- 
tion, was a native of Chlen-t'ang (Hangchow), 
Chekiang. His personal name was originally 
Jih-ch‘i ■ -. His father,. Wang 'Pin 

(T. mM. H. :ftjJl), passed in 1679 the 
special examination loiown as po-hsueh hung4z‘u 
(see under P^6ng Sun-yii), and served as iiba- 
tioner of the Imperial Academy (1689-1691), and 
as vice-president of the Board of Revenue (1705- 
1706), but was dismissed in 1706 on the charge 
of unfairness in the conduct of the examination 
for chil-jin held in Peking. Wang Ching-chl, 
the second son in the family, was associated as a 
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young man with, such older poets as Chu I-tsun 
and Mao Ch^i4ing [qq. v.]. The latter wrote a 
preface to a collection of Wang^s poems which 
was entitled Tushu fang shih-chi^ 

but his collection was never published. About 
the year 1700 Wang was a student in the Im- 
perial Academy. He took his chu-jin in 1714 
and, though he made several attempts, w^as un- 
able to secure a higher degree. 

In 1724 he made a Journey to Shensi, perhaps 
in the hope of advancing his fortunes by Joining 
the staff of Nien Keng-yao [q. y.], commander-in- 
chief of the armies on the northwestern border 
of China. On the way thither he travelled 
through Chihli and Shansi and recorded what he 
saw or heard, in a work entitled Bsi 

ching sui-pij '^Jottings of a Western Journey”, 
in 2 cliuan. This included a letter and several 
poems that he had submitted to Nien in praise 
of the latter’s exploits. A manuscript copy of 
the work was found among the personal effects of 
Nien K^ng-yao when these were confiscated in 
1725 at the time of Men’s imprisonment at Hang- 
chow. Many passages contained criticisms of 
the government, and ridiculed such famous 
officials as Hsiung Tz^h-li, Kao Shih-chfi, Chang 
P^^ng-ko, and Li Fu [qq. i?.]. Even Emperor 
Sheng-tsu did not escape Wang’s critical notice. 
One of the chapters dealing with the ungrateful 
treatment of successful generals by despots of 
history, might well have been taken as a hint to 
Nien Keng-yao either to retire or to revolt. 
When Emperor Shih-tsung saw the work he was 
so incensed that he wrote on the cover, “Sedi- 
tiously false and maniacal to the last degree! 
Sorry I did not see it earlier. Keep it for later 
reference. May I never let one like that elude 
my net!” 

e a fac- 

simile reproduction of this inscription appears in 
the 1928 edition of th.Q Hsi-cMng sui^pL Wang 
Ching-chfi, then in Peking, was arrested, and 
executed early in 1726. His wife and children 
were banished and enslaved in Heilungkiang, his 
near relatives were exiled to Ninguta, and others 
of his kinsmen were deprived of official posts. 
When Nien K^ng-yao was condemned, his failure 
to inform the throne about the contents of Wang’s 
work constituted one of his five “crimes of a rebel- 
lious nature” As an aftermath to this 

case and that of Cha Ssii-ting [q. v.], who also 
was a native of Chekiang, the examinations of 
that province were temporarily suspended, and 
an official was dispatched “to examine and 
rectify social abuses” (see under Cha Ssh-tfing). 
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,In the preface to Ms Esi^cMng $ui'-pi Wang 
acknowledges that from youth on he was unduly 
conscious of Ms intellectual attainments and of 
Ms skill in satire, and that. his arrogance and un- 
friendliness made him many enemies. At fifty 
sui ■ (1721) he felt that though his temperament 
had improved, he yet could be friends with only a 
few, and had not learned to restrain himself from 
criticising others. Perhaps his repeated failure 
in the examinations induced a feeling of inferi- 
ority, particularly in view of the fact that other 
members of his family became holders of the 
coveted chinshih degree — Ms elder brother, 
Wang Chien-ch'i (T. M/C, b. 1670), 

having obtained it in 1709, and his cousin, Wang 
Shou-ch‘i (T. in 1716. 


[Hsi~cMng published by the Palace Mu- 

seum, Peking, 1928; Tung-hua lu^ K‘ang-hsi 45: 1, 
Yung-ch^ng 3: 8, 3: 12; Chu I-tsun, P*u-shu 
tHng chi 21/16b; Mao Chh-ling, Hsi-ho ho chi 
27 /%h; Hangchow fu-chih (1922) lll/16/13b.l 

Fang Chao-ting 

WANG Chdng-ytin (T. Kl, 

H. , MtTh Apr. 14, 1798-1862, Apr. 6, 
official and scholar, was a native of Min-hsien 
(Foochow). His family settled at Foochow in 
the sixteenth century and came to be known as 
the Hsi-chfing Wang-shih * His an- 

cestors were wealthy merchants, but thefamiiy 
fortunes declined owing to his father’s delicate 
health. Graduated m chil-j in in 1819 and as 
chin^shih in 1829, Wang Chfing-yiin became a 
compiler of the Hanlin Academy (1832). In 
1837 he was made educational commissioner of 
Kweichow, a position he held until the close of 
the year 1840. During tMs period he devoted 
Mmself to the development of local industry and 
education under Governor Ho Ch'ang-ling fe. p.]. 
At the same time Ms reading of the Huang-ch^ao 
ching-shih win-pienj compiled by the governor, 
increased Ms interest in matters of statecraft. 
After his father’s death (late in 1841), he re- 
mained for about four years in his native place, 
and proceeded to Peking in the spring of 1846. 
In the ensuing five years he held various posts 
in the Hanlin Academy, the Historiographical 
Board, etc., where he availed Mmself of the 
archives— especially administrative documents 
which were ordinarily barred to the public. On 
the basis of these sources he wrote a concise 
financial history of the Chfing Empire, wMch is 
regarded as one of the best of its kind in the 
CMing period. It later became popular and was 
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many times printed, in 6 cMan, under the alter- 
native titles: Shih~ch% y1i<hi and 

Hsi-c¥ao chi-cMng. 

Early ill 1851 Wang Chlng-yiin was made 
acting prefect of the Metropolitan area, and five 
months later was promoted to the senior vice- 
presidency of the Board of Revenue — a post in 
which he greatly assisted Ch‘i Chiin-tsao [g. y.]* 
Appointed governor of Shensi at the close of the 
year 1853, he was busily engaged in garrisoning 
the fortress of Tunghuan in that province against 
the Taiping forces of Lin Feng-hsiang [q, v,] when 
these invaded Honan. Early in 1855 he was 
transferred to Shansi, and two years later was 
promoted to the governor-generalship of Sze- 
chwan, where he not only cleared the province of 
bandits, but defended it against the invasion of 
insurgents from Kweichow. In May 1859 he 
was ordered to proceed to Canton as governor- 
general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, but on his 
way to this post he relinquished the position in 
order to recover his health at Sian. In the fol- 
lowing year he retired to his garden, styled Hui- 
chlng yuan which he built in a village 

about fifteen li northwest of Fenchow, Shansi. 
Early in 1862 he was appointed president of the 
Board of Works, but died before he went to the 
capital. He was given the posthumous name, 
W5n-chln ^^i^d was enshrined (1864) in 

Shansi. His second son, Wang Ch^uan-ts^an 
(T. mm, 1826-1882), wrote his 

nien-^p^ which was published in 1933 under the 
title Wang Win-chHn kung nien-p^u. 

A grandson, Wang Jen-k^an (T.TO, 

H. 1849"1893), obtained fame as a 
model official. Graduating as chin-shih with 
highest honors in 1877, he was made a first-class 
compiler of the Hanlin Academy. WhenCh'ung- 
hou [g. concluded his humiliating treaty with 
Russia in 1879, Wang Jen-k%n was one of twent}’^- 
four high-spirited officials who denounced him. 
After several promotions, he was made prefect 
of Chinkiang (1891) and when he arrived at his 
post he suppressed anti-Christian rioters who 
were molesting churches in that city. During the 
following years, through his efforts, thousands of 
reservoirs and hundreds of irrigation ditches 
were dredged in this prefecture, these having 
been in disuse since the British occupation in 
1842. In 1893 he was transferred to Soochow, 
where lie died late in the same year. He was also 
a good calligrapher. His collected works were 
published in 1934, in 12 chuaHj under the title 
Wang Su-chou i-shUj a supplement 
being issued in 1936. The former contains 
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information about his life, including' a, ' chrono- 
logical biography, Wang Su-chou nien-p^u, com- 
piled by his sons. 


[1 /432/la, 485/16a; 2/46/43b, 77/46b Hsi-ch‘ing 
Wang-’Shik tsu p^u (M^, 1935).] 

Hieo.mu Momose 

WANG Chung (T. original ming 

^4^), Jan. 22, 1745-1794, Dec. 11, scholar and 
bibliographer, was a native of Chiang-tu, Kiang- 
su. His great-grandfather, Wang Hao-ching 
(T. ;fe± H. ®#, 1634-1702), was a 
poet and calligrapher whose work, TzU- 

711 fa, on the method of making red ink for Chinese 
seal impressions, was printed in 1697 in the 
m* T^an-chi ts‘ung-shu and was later repro- 
duced in several other collectanea. At the age of 
seven (sui) Wang Chung lost his father, Wang 
I-yiian (T. 1708-1749), who \ms 

known for Ms filial piety. The family was poor 
and had no means to send Wang Chung to school, 
so it was necessary for him to obtain his early 
education at home with his mother. During his 
teens he was employed in book stores, and this 
experience gave him a familiarity with literature 
which perhaps compensated for his lack of formal 
education. In 1763, owing to his unusual literary 
ability, he took highest honors in the Ghiang-tu 
district examination and was made a licentiate 
of the first class. Hang Shih-chim [g. 1^.], who 
was at this time director of the local Academy 
known as An-ting Shu-yuan en- 

couraged him in the study of the classics and 
history. He failed, however, to pass in the 
provincial examination held at Nanking in 1768. 
His reluctance to compete again for a higher 
degree, he attributed to a certain nervousness. 

Wang Chung then secured employment as sec- 
retary on the staffs of various officials. In 1770 
he was with Shen Yeh-fu' (T. 
1732-1807, chin-shih of 1754), then prefect of 
TMi-p‘ing, Anhwei. Later he served on the 
secretarial staff of Chu Yim [g. v.] at Tang-tM, 
Anhwei, where many scholars of gathered 
and where, in 1772, he made the acquaintance of 
Wang Nien-sun [g. v,]. About the years i774--75 
he was in Ningpo with Feng T'ing-ch'eng 
$ (T. H. 1728-1784, chil-jen of 

1752) who was tao-fai of the Xing-Shao-TMi 
Circuit, Chekiang. Later he was in Nanking 
for a time and then at Huai-an, Kiangsu (1782). 
During his sojourn in Nanking liis scholarship 
was regarded highly by Hsieh Yung (T. 

Mi® IL 1719-1795, chin-shih of 
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1716), commissioner of education of Kiangsu; 
and in 1777 he was made a pa-hung ^ or senior 
licentiate of the first class. In 1783 he was again 
in Nanking assisting in the preparation of the 
account of Emperor Kao-tsung’s trip to the 
South in 1780. This work, entitled 
Nan-hmi sheng-tien, in 100 cMan, compiled 
under Sa-tsai (d. 1786, governor-general of 
Liang-Ejang, 1779-86), was presented to the 
throne in 1784, but apparently was never printed; 
the Palace Museum in Peiping possesses the 
original manuscript copy. While on a visit to 
Chu Kuei [g. v.] in Hangchow, early in 1787, 
Wang Chung was asked about the history of 
Kuaiig-ling (Chiang-tu). In reference to this 
inquiry he wrote a famous essay, entitled 
m Kuang4ing tui, which he later expanded into a 
work, entitled Kuang4ing t‘ung4ien 10 

chilanj first printed in 1823. In 1789 he went to 
Wuchang, Hupeh, to join the secretarial staff 
of Pi Yuan [g. v.]. Upon his return home from 
Wuchang in the summer of the following year he 
was invited to check for accuracy that copy of the 
S^-h^u cNiian’-shu which was deposited in the 
Wen Tsung Ko at Chinkiang—other sets being 
deposited about the same year (1790) in the 
W^n Hui Ko at Yangchow and in the W^n Lan 
Ko at Hangchow (for details see under Chi Yiin 
and Lu-fei Ch^ih). For about two years Wang 
Chung carried on this work in the W^n Tsung 
Ko and it seems that he also did the checking for 
the W6n Hui Ko at Yangchow. Meanwhile, 
in 1792, his collected prose, entitled ^®|Pf Shu- 
hsileh, in 4 chilan, (a supplement of 2 chiian was 
added later by his son), was first printed. The 
Shtinhsueh is regarded highly by scholars, not only 
for its literary quality but for its contributions 
to many lines of scholarship, such as the classics, 
ancient philosophy and etymology. In 1794 he 
was invited to go to Hangchow to undertake 
similar work at the Wen Lan Ko. He set out for 
this new task on October 22, 1794, but died in 
Hangchow on December 11 at the age of fifty-one 
(sm). 

Wang Chung produced several works which 
are not extant—among them a catalogue of 
his library, Wen4i t‘ang shu-mUj 

and an historical atlas of Nanking, 

Chin4ing H4^u k‘ao, which was probably never 
completed. He was a collector of inscriptions 
copied from stone and bronze, and of these he is 
said to have possessed a large number. He was 
also an accomplished calligrapher. It was once 
supposed by some critics of the novel, Ju4in wai- 
sink (see under Wii Ching-tzfi), that the character 
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K^uang Ch‘ao-jen SMA of, that novel refers 
to Wang Chung,, but this identification is 
by Hu Shih (see under Tshii Shu) in his nwn-p u 
of Wu Ching-tzti [g. z;.]. 

■ Wang Chung’s only son, Wang Hsi-hsun S: 

(T. original ming 1786-1847, 
chil-jen of 1807), who was only nine sui when his 
father died, also achieved fame as a scholar.. 
This son edited and printed his father’s works and 
wrote several books himself, including a chrono- 
logical biography of his father, entitled 

Wang Jung-fu Imenrshing nien-p'‘u. 
The collectanea, ' Chiang4u 

Wang-shih ts^ung-shu, printed in 1915, contains 
13 titles — 8 by the father and 5 by the son. 


[1/487/29; 3/420/37a; 4/134/7a; 20/4/00 (por- 
trait); 29/6 /11a; Yangchow fu-chih (1810) 51 /37b; 
Ts^ang-shu chi -shih shih (see under P‘an Tsu-yin) 
5/50; Huang Hsien-chiin, ‘‘The Life and Scholarly 
Activities of Wang Chung” (in Chinese) in Kuo- 
w^n choit-pao (see bibl. under Ting Pao-ch^n) 
vol. 8, nos. 35, 36.] 

Tu LiBN-CH:ij 

WANG Ch^ung-chien (T. 1^^), Dec. 

10, 1602-1678, Dec. 30, official, was a native of 
Wan-pfing (Peking). He became a chin-shih 
in 1643 at the last of the civil service examina- 
tions held under the Ming dynasty. When 
Peking fell to the Manchus in the following year 
he moved his family to Kiangnan. Returning 
to the capital in 1645, he submitted to the new 
regime and in the ensuing year was made a bach- 
elor in the Kuo-shih yuan He became 

sub-chancellor of the Kuo-shih yuan in 1656 and 
his son, Wang Hsi [g. v.]^ was made sub-chancellor 
of the Hung-wen yuan in the following 

year — a rare coincidence in Chinese officialdom. 
In 1658 he became president of the Board of 
Ceremonies, Retiring in 1661, he spent the rest 
of his life in quiet seclusion, often making pleasure 
trips to the Western Hills outside the wails of 
Peking. His son built for him the famous ‘'Gar- 
den of Felicity”, or I-yuan which was 

located in the southwestern part of Peking, 
outside the gate popularly known as Shun-chili 
Men, in the street called Sh^ 2 ig-(;hiang hu-t'uiig 
This garden, planned by Chang 
Jan [g. e;.], was a favorite topic for contem|)oraiy 
poets. He was canonized as Wen-chen 
His literary collection, entitled 
ChHng-hsimg Vang chi^ printed in 1676 and 
reprinted in 1689, contains 33 chiian of verse, 12 
chiian of essays, and 1 chuan consisting of an 
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autobiographical nien-p^u. Two collections of 
miscellaneous notes, entitled Tung- 

yeh chien-chi and T^an-chUf attributed to 
Wang Ch^ung-cliien, appear in the collectanea, 
8huo4ingj published (1702-05) by Wu 
Chen-fang (see under Ku Yen-wu). But since 
the first of these two works contains a passage 
about the destruction of the tomb of Wei Chung- 
hsien [g. v.] in 1701, it is evidently not entirely 
from Wang’s hand. ' ' 

Wang Ch^ung-chien had six sons. The eldest, 
Wang Hsi, was a Grand Secretary. The third, 
Wang Jan (b. 1647), rose from magistrate 
to governor of Chekiang (1706-1709, Jan.). The 
fourth, Wang Chao (1650-1693), served 

as salt intendant of Yunnan (1687-92). The 
fifth, Wang Yen (T. H. 1652- 
1708), held the following posts: prefect of Cliin- 
kiang, Kiangsu (1685-92); provincial judge of 
Kiangsu (1692-94) ; financial commissioner of 
Hupeh (1694-98) ; and governor of Kweichow 
(1698-1703). One daughter of Wang Ch^ung- 
chien married Mi Han-w6n (see under Mi Wan- 
chung), and another married Sun Tao-lin 
a son of Sun Ch'eng-ts^ [g. t;.]. 

Four generations of this family were repre- 
sented in the Hanlin Academy. They were, 
aside from Wang Ch^ung-chien himself: his son, 
Wang Hsi; his grandson, Wang Kh-hungBE'S 
(T. fgra H. flia, chin-sUh of 1721); and 
his great-grandson, Wang Ching-ts^ng 
(T. ftSil, H. b. 1682, chm-shih 

of 1700). The last-mentioned rose to be a vice- 
president of the Board of Ceremonies (1723-25). 


[4/9/la; 27/1 /8a; ChHng-hsiang Vang chi (1689 
ed.); Nien-p^u of Wang Hsi.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

WANG Fu-ch^en d. Oct. 10, 1681, gen- 

eral, was a native of Tatung, Shansi. It is re- 
ported that he came from a family named Li ^ 
of Honan, and that at the close of the Ming 
period he attached himself to a band of outlaws. 
Later he joined the general, Chiang Hsiang [g. v.], 
and was adopted by a man named Wang Chin- 
ch'ao hence the surname by w^hich he is 

now known. He was tall and of light complexion 
and was known by the nickname, Ma jmo-tzti 
“The Eagle Who Preys on Horses’’. 
When Chiang Hsiang rebelled against the Man- 
chus in 1648 Wang was a colonel in Chiang’s 
army and became celebrated for his bravery in 
fighting the besieging army under Ajige [g, e?,]. 
In 1649 he surrendered to the Manchus and 
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served under the Plain Wliite Banner. ■ Before 
long he was made an Imperial Bodyguard. In 
1663 he was sent to serve under Hung Ch^eng- 
ch'ou [g. 2 ^.] in fighting the remnant Ming forces 
in Southwest China. For his exploits he was 
given the title of a brigade-general and in 1659 
was appointed brigade-general in command of 
the armies in eastern Yunnan. At this time Wu 
San-kuei [g. w.] was given civil and military con- 
trol of Yunnan and Wang, being his subordinate, 
was on intimate terms with him. 

In 1670 Wang Fii-ch^en was promoted to be 
provincial commander-in-chief of Shensi with 
headquarters at Pfing-liang, Kansu. In 1673 Wu 
San-kuei rebelled in Yunnan and sent a messenger 
to Wang, calling on him to join the rebellion. 
Wang delivered the message and the messenger 
to Peking and, for this manifestation of loyalty, 
was rewarded by Emperor Sheng-tsu with the 
rank of a third-class viscount. He was greatly 
disappointed, however, when an offer to lead his 
men to Hunan to fight Wu San-kuei was re- 
jected; and when Molo (posthumous name 
d. 1675) was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the armies in Shensi and Szechwan. 
Late in 1674 Molo ordered Wang to accompany 
him in an advance to Szechwan from Shensi. 
Molo, it is said, had treated Wang condescend- 
ingly. On December 30, 1674, while Molo was 
camping near Ning-chfiang, Wang fell on him 
and killed him. Thus Wang became at one 
stroke a partisan in Wu’s rebellion, and received 
from Wu 200,000 taels silver, in addition to titles 
and ranks. In a short time Wang got control of 
many cities in Kansu and Shensi. Only General 
Chang Yung [g. ?;.] in western Kansu, and the 
Manchu armies at Sian, checked his further 
advance. In the meantime Emperor Sheng-tsu 
sent warm letters to Wang, promising him pardon 
if he would repent immediately. Wang’s revolt, 
of course, had caused a serious setback to Em- 
peror Sh5ng-tsu’s military plans, so that even 
southern Shensi was lost to Wu’s men. Hence 
the emperor ordered Dongge iHWP (d. 1706, 
seventh son of Dodo q.v.), to command the troops 
at Sian and to coordinate the attack on Wang 
Fu-ch^en. After fighting for more than a year, 
Wang’s territory was reduced to a small area 
round Pfing-liang which then was besieged. In 
1676 Tuhai [g. t;.] was made commander-in-chief 
to press the siege. After several victories Wang 
was forced to surrender to that general. As 
Emperor Sheng-tsu was then tempting Wu San- 
kuei’s partisans to surrender, he did not punish 
Wang, but re-invested him with his former ranks 
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and titles. He also gave Mm the new title, 
CMng-k^ou CMang-chiin ordered 

bjun to serve under Tiihai at Han-chung. But . 
Wang, feeling unsafe, attempted, without suc- 
cess, to hang Mmself; and Ms wives committed 
suicide. Late in 1681, after Wu San-kuei’s 
rebellion had ended, Tuhai was ordered to escort 
Wang to Peking. Wang, however, was aware 
of the retribution awaiting him and strangled 
Mmself at Sian (October 10). Thereupon Ms 
hereditary rank was abolished and his family was 
incorporated in the Plain White Banner. 

According to Liu Hsien-ting [q. y.], Wang 
Fii-ch^^n did not himself wish to rebel, but was 
forced to do so by his subordinates. Liu also 
asserts that when Tuhai returned to Peking the 
latter was severely rebuked by Emperor Sheng- 
tsu on the ground that he had shown Mmself to 
be a partisan of Wang. Consequently Tuhai 
committed suicide. The only one who profited 
by Wang^s revolt was his adversary, Chang Yung. 


[2/80/15a; FHng4ing San-ni fang-lueh (see under 
Han T^an); Liu Hsien-t‘ing, Kuang-yang tsa-chi 
4/16a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

WANG Fu-chih 3E:^± (T. H. 

mm, — iSJtA, Oct. 7, 1619-1692, 

Feb. 18, philosopher and classicist, was a native 
of Heng-yang, Hunan. His father, Wang Ch'ao- 
p‘in3E®|]» CT. 1570- 

1647), a proponent of the philosophy of Chu 
Hsi (see under Hu Wei), stuMed in the Imperial 
Academy during the years 1621-26 and 1628-31. 
Wang Fu-chih ’s eldest brother, Wang Chieh-chih 
(T. ^-3^, :SM H. mm, pri- 
vately canonized as M'S^, 1607-1686, chii-jH of 
1642), was a voluminous writer who left among 
other works a commentary, entitled 
mm Ch^urtrchHu ssii'^huan ch% 2 chuan, of 
which there are manuscript copies in the Seikado 
Library, Tokyo, and in the Kuo-hsiieh Library, 
Nanking. TMs scholarly background probably 
had some influence on Wang Fu-cMh. He was 
a precocious youth, with the reputation of being 
able to read ten times faster than the average 
person. At the age of twenty-three (1642) he 
passed the official examination for the chvrj^ 
degree. Two years later Peking fell into the 
hands of the bandit leader, Li Tzti-ch^eng [g. v,] 
and finally was taken by the Manchus. 

An ardent patriot, Wang Fu-cMh was deeply 
distressed by the loss of the capital and by the 
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martyrdom of Emperor I-tsung (see under; Chu 
Yu-cMen). He gave up all hope of taking the 
chin-shih degree and with Ms father sought refuge 
for four years (1644-48), during wMch he studied 
the classics intensively. Late in 1648 'he raised 
an army at H6ng-shan, Hunan, which was de- 
feated by Ch'ing troops. He then fled to Chao- 
chfing, Kwangtung, where he joined the Ming 
remnants under the Prince of Kuei (see under 
Chu Yu-lang). During the succeeding two years 
he followed the Prince to various places in 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi. He was respected 
by ChM SMh-ssfi [g. v.], but his ardent enthusiasm 
and Ms outspoken criticism of the factions that 
wasted their time in quarreling aroused the 
hatred of the dominant politicians, and they 
plotted his death. Eealizing the hopelessness of 
the Ming cause, Wang abandoned the Prince of 
Kuei in the spring of 1650. On the basis of his 
experience, and the sources he had access to in 
these years, Wang later wrote the 
Yung4i shih4u (^‘Veritable Records of the Yung- 
li Reign Period’^), 26 cMan, consisting of biogra- 
phies of the Prince, of Ms ministers, soldiers and 
others. Early in 1651 he returned to his native 
place and devoted himself to study, declining to 
have any dealings with the Manchus. He pur- 
sued his studies for the next forty years. 

The passion of Wang Fu-chih for learning was 
exceeded only by Ms industry. His collected 
works, which were published recently, comprise 
seventy titles in 358 chiian (see below). Pri- 
marily an adherent of the Sung pMlosophy, he, 
like most of the early Ch'ing scholars, was vio- 
lently opposed to the doctrines of Wang Shou-j5n, 
usually known as Wang Yang-ming (see under 
Chang Li-hsiang). But he differed from most 
of Ms contemporaries in his adherence to the 
view-points of Chang Tsai (see under Chu Shih) 
whom he regarded as the greatest philosopher of 
the Sung period. His elaborate 
Chang4z& ch^g-m^ng chu^ 9 chiian^ elucidates 
both his and Chang’s philosophy. Like the 
Sung scholars, he was learned in Buddhistic and 
Taoistic writings, but he did not make a secret of 
it as did his Sung predecessors. His commentary 
on the book of Chmng4zilj entitled 
Chuang4z& chiehj 33 chiian^ is one of the best 
works on the subject. In addition, he composed 
two works on Buddhistic pMlosophy. 

The most popular works of Wang Fu-chih are 
perhaps Ms Tu T'ung-chien lun, 30 + 

1 chuan, and his Sung4un, 15 chiian^ in 
wMch he passes judgment on the main events of 
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Chinese history as stated in the Tzti-chih Hmg- 
cMen (see under Yen Yen) and other works. 
These writings are marked by shrewd judgment 
and critical acumen and embody at the same time 
his poltical philosophy. Perhaps no other per- 
son has demonstrated so clearly the differences 
between the institutions of the feudal period and 
those which came after. Wang dismissed with 
contempt the view of those Confucianists who 
argued that the chingA^ien H and other simi- 
lar systems were put into practice after the feudal 
institutions were abolished. He supported the 
theory that the state is organized for the sake of 
the people, and not for their rulers— the best form 
of government being, in his opinion, the one 
which can be of the greatest service to the people. 
Nevertheless he believed that the people, being 
incapable of ruling themselves, need kings to 
carry out the will of Heaven. His works, being 
nationalistic in tone, stress the view that no alien 
is entitled to rule China. National heroes like 
Yiieh Fei (see under Yiieh Chung-ch'i) and Tsung 
Tse (T. 1059-1128) are exalted, and 

traitors like Ch^in Kuei (T. 1090- 

1155) are unsparingly denounced. His political 
philosophy is even more systematically expressed 
in his Euang-shu and his E-^neng, 
each consisting of 1 ckilan. 

As a classical scholar Wang Fu-chih was pri- 
marily concerned with the meaning of obscure- 
terms and phrases which he analyzed by historical 
and philological methods. In this field he left 
more than thirty works, among them the E3^ 
pm SsH-shu hsilnA^ 38 chuan^ on the Four 
Books, and the Li-chi chang-chii, 48 

chiian, on the Rocord of Rites. But he was pri- 
marily a patriot, compelled to write because there 
was no means left to him for the expression of his 
nationalistic convictions. Hence all his works 
are dominated by a strong love of country. In 
this he resembles Ku Yen-wu and Huang Tsung- 
hsi [qq. v.] with whom, though they were con- 
temporaries, he had no direct contact because 
of Ms self-imposed seclusion. 

Wang Fu-chih was also celebrated as a poet, 
leaving eighteen collections of his own verse, in 
various forms; four collections of literary criti- 
cism; and seven anthologies of poets, from ancient 
times to the end of the Ming period. A drama, 
entitled f Lung-chou hui, is attributed to 
him. A collection of his short prose writings is 
entitled Chiang-chai win-chi, 10 

chum, with a supplement (If^ 2 chiian. 

Wang Fu-chih never received, during his life- 
titne, the recognition that was his due, owing to 
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the fact that his works were not then published. 
Although about ten of them — chiefly on the 
classics — were printed by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, most of them lay in manuscript 
for about two centuries — a circumstance that 
shielded his anti-Chdng pronouncements from 
the literary inquisition of later times. The sig- 
nificance of his writings was first recognized by 
Teng Hsien-ho (see under Tsou Han-hsiin) who, 
on the basis of printed works and manuscript 
copies preserved by Wang’s descendants, printed 
at Changsha in 1840-42 the collected works of 
Wang Fu-chih under the title IS aim Ch^uan-- 
shun i-shu. This collection contains 18 titles, 
comprising 150 chiian — the editorial work being 
done by Tsou Han-hsiin [^. z;.]. In 1842 Wang’s 
SsH-shu hmn4 (see above) was printed by the 
Shou-i-ching Shu-wu the library 

of a Wang family at Hsiang-tMn, Hunan. 
The printing-blocks of these two editions were 
destroyed during the Taiping Rebellion, but 
when Tseng Kiio-fan [g. ?;.] established the Kiang- 
nan Printing Office in Nanking (1864-66), that 
office reprinted the CNuan-shan i-shu. This 
edition, consisting of 58 titles in 288 chiian (not 
including the Sstl-shu hsiin-i), was edited by Liu 
Yii-sung [g. v.] and other scholars. At the same 
time Liu compiled a chronological biography of 
Wang Fu-chih, entitled 3E® 

Wang CNuan-shan hsien-sh$ng nien-phi 2 chiian, 
which was printed with a preface by Liu dated 
1865. This nien-p^u was corrected and supple- 
mented by Lo Ch6ng-chrm (H. a 

Hunanese chii-jen of 1885, but Lo’s edition seems 
not to have been printed. Lo was the author of 
a work about the friends and teachers of Wang 
Fu-cliih, which he entitled Ch^nan-^shan shih-yu 
chi (®2^f2), 17 c/man, printed in 1907. Liu 
Jen-hsi of Liu-yang, Hunan, printed 

between the years 1897-1917 several works by 
Wang Fu-chih which had not appeared in Tseng’s 
edition. Early in this century the leaders of the 
anti-Ch^ing movement found support for their 
program in Wang’s writings, thereby calling 
attention also to his other works. A third, 
definitive edition of the Ch'iian-shan i-shu, con- 
sisting of 70 titles in 358 chiian, appeared in 1933 
in Shanghai. About the year 1915 there was 
established at Changsha an institute for the study 
of Wang’s writings, known as the Ch'uan-shan 
Hsiieh-she («). In the periodical Ch^uan- 
shan hsiieh-pao (^), published by this Institute, 
there is a nien-p'u of Wang written in 1934-35 by 
Wang Chih-chMii A work, entitled 

Ch^uan-shan hsueh-p‘u (i§), 6 chiian, printed in 
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1934j contains a detailed study of Wang's scholar- 
ship and a nten-p^u compiled by Wang Yung- 
hsiangI;S#. 

[l/486/5b; 3/403/27a; 4/130/13a; 7/27/14b; Nien- 
p\i (see above); Appendix to the Ch^uan-shan i- 
shu (see above).] 

S. H.CHh 

WANG Hsi and H. M), 

Aug. 7, 1628'-1703, Alar. 14, official, eldest son of 
Wang Chffing-chien [q. v.], was a native of Wan- 
p^ing (Peking). Taking his chin-shih in 1647 at 
the age of nineteen, he was made a bachelor of 
the Kuo-shih yiian where he was taught 

the Aianchu language. Appointed a corrector 
two years later, he distinguished himself by mas- 
tering both spoken and written Manchu. After 
successive promotions he was appointed a sub- 
chancellor of the Hung-wen yuan at a 

time when his father was holding a similar sub- 
chancellorship in the Kuo-shih yuan. In 1658, 
when the Hanlin Academy was re-established 
along lines that prevailed in the Aling period, 
Wang Hsi was made its first chancellor. There- 
after he was much in Emperor Shih-tsu’s councils, 
and in 1661 was summoned to draft his last will. 
The will was destroyed for political reasons (see 
under Fu-lin) and Wang never revealed its con- 
tents. He rose successively to the presidencies 
of the Censorate in 1666, the Board of Works in 
1668, and the Board of War in 1673, Holding 
the last post when Wu San-kuei [g. e;.] rebelled in 
south China, he persuaded Emperor Sheng-tsu, 
in 1674, to order the execution of Wu Ying- 
hsiung, son of the rebel leader, despite the fact 
that this son was the husband of one of the Em- 
peror's great-aunts (for details see Wu San-kuei). 
This drastic action put an end to rumors of a 
threatened uprising in Peking, and stopped the 
exodus of many of the residents from the city 
gates. In the same year Wang Hsi was en- 
trusted with the reading of confidential memorials 
on military matters. 

During the latter part of this so-called San-fan 
Rebellion, which lasted from 1673 to 1681, he 
stayed at home to mourn the death of his father, 
which occurred in 16787 Four years later he 
became a Grand Secretary. After Mingju [g. w,] 
was stripped of his rank in 1688, Wang Hsi was 
recognized as the most influential official in the 
empire. Nevertheless, he was prudent and 
thoughtful and was liked by ail. Only after four 
refusals was he permitted to retire, in 1701, with 
the added title of Junior Tutor. In the following 
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year he was given an honorary tablet, or pien 
inscribed by the Emperor's own. hand with 
the words, ^‘I/)iig Life and Abiding. Virtue'* 
He died in 1703 and was. canon-' 
ized as Wcn-ching His collected essaj^'s 

and poems in 24 ckilany entitled W ang Wen-chmg 
hung toin-chi (also called Pm-han- 

Vang chi)y were printed in 1707, In conte.m- 
porary Jesuit accounts,. Wang Hsi's. name is 
spelled ^Wam Hi”. 


[Wang W^n-ching hung iz^-chuan nien-p^u 
^1^); l/256/5b; 3/4/la; 4/12/la; Tooting Pao, 
1924, p. 365; Wang Wan, Tun~w$ng lei-kaOy 33 /I a.] 

, , Fang Chao-ying' 

WANG Hsi-hou (T. WM H. Mil), 

1713“1777, Dec. 27, scholar wliose work drew the 
wrath of Emperor Kao.-tsung, was a native of 
Hsin-chffing, Kiangsi. He graduated as chil-jm 
in 1750 but failed to qualify for the ckin-shih 
degree. He wrote, or compiled, a number of 
works, including poems of his own, comments on 
poems written in the Tffing dynasty, collections 
of essays by fellow-provincials, etc., but a number 
of these were destroyed in the inquisition that re- 
sulted in his death. Among those that survive 
may be mentioned : an anthology of Chfing poetry 
in two series, entitled Km^JVao shih^^ 

kmn; a local history, Wang4u hsteri'^ 

chihy in 11 chuany compiled in 1.771 in collabora- 
tion with others; a work on calligraphy, entitled 
^^^*9 Shu-fa ching-yen; a work on history, 
entitled Ching shih eking] and a dic- 
tionary, entitled Tztirkuany which was 

printed in 1775 in 40 chuan. 

The book which brought Wang Hsi-hou into 
imperial disfavor (November 20, 1777), was the 
dictionary, TzH’-kiuin. In it he is said to have 
criticized the great imperial dictionary, the 
K^ang-hsi tzM4ien (see under Chang Yu-shu). 
The latter work, as the title shows, was sponsored 
by, and named for, Emperor Sheng-tsu, and 
therefore was morally beyond criticism. In the 
introduction to the dictionary, Wang used, for 
illustrative purposes, the personal names of 
Confucius and of the Chfing emperors, Sheng-tsu, 
Shih-tsung, and Kao-tsung, but failed to observe 
the taboos connected with those names. To 
write in full the prohibited characters of an Em- 
peror's personal name was ^Treasonous”. When- 
ever the use of such characters was unavoidable 
it was required that the last stroke of each char- 
acter be omitted. Apparently Wang merely 
listed the characters to warn the users of the die- 
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tionary against writing or printing them in that 
form« When he realized his error he had the 
words cut from the printing blocks but, before 
this was done, unexpurgated copies had passed 
into circulation, and these were his undoing. 
Another count against him was a claim made in 
the genealogy of the Wang family 
to direct descent from the mythical Emperor 
Huang4i, and from the first king of the house of 
Chou. 

Wang Hsi-hou was executed (December 27, 

1777) , and twenty-one members of his immediate 
family were arrested and taken to Peking. His 
property was confiscated and all his publications 
were consigned to the flames. His three sons and 
four grandsons were sentenced (January 21, 

1778) to imprisonment to await execution in the 
autumn, but later two of the sons and three of the 
grandsons had their sentences commuted to 
enslavement in Heilungkiang. The Emperor was 
so irritated with the initial handling of the case 
that he dismissed three of the high officials of 
Kiangsi province, including the governor, Hai- 
ch‘eng (see under Hao Shuo). Another high 
official, Li Yu4‘ang (see under Li Fu), was de- 
prived of all offices and rank for having written 
a poem in praise of the dictionary in question. 

It is worth noting that copies of this dictionary 
are preserved in Japan, one being in the Cabinet 
Library, Tokyo (Naikaku Bunko). The cata- 
logue of Japanese and Chinese books in the 
Library of the Tokyo Imperial University, com- 
piled in 1900, lists one printed copy and one in 
manuscript. Whether these survived the earth- 
quake of 1923 is not known. A reprint, entitled 
Jikan-teiyOf also in 40 chuarij is listed 
in the catalogue of Chinese books in the Naikaku 
Bunko, (1914). The TzH-kmn is an encyclo- 
paedic dictionary in which the words are ar- 
ranged under thirty-five categories. 


[Ckang-ku ts^ung-pien (see under Hung Ch‘^ng- 
ch^ou), nos. 1-3; Tung-hua lu, Ch^ien-lung 42: 
10-11; ChHng-pai lei-ck^ao (see bibl. under Liu 
Lun), vol. 8, 25/125; Wang4u Jmen-chih (1934) 
12/37a; I-ching (see bibl. under Ts^5n Yii-ying), 
no. 5 (May 5, 1936) 10-lL] 

L. Careington Goodrich 
Hiromu Momose 

WAHG Hsiang-chlen (T. and 

d. 1630, age 85 (sm), Ming official, was a 
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member of the celebrated Wang family- of Hsin- 
ch^eng, Shantung, wffiich produced, between the 
years 1562 and 1610, ten successful candidates 
for the ckin-shih degree. Of eight sons and nine- 
teen grandsons of one member of this family, 
named Wang Ch^ung-kuang (cMn-shih 

of 1541), almost ail rose to positions of importance 
in the government. Wang Hsiang-chfien, one 
of these grandsons, received his cMn-shih in 1571 
and became magistrate at W5n-hsi, Shansi. 
Shortly thereafter he entered the Board of War 
and rose to be a department director. After a 
term as prefect at Paoting he was assigned in 1589 
to the post of junior assistant to the lieutenant- 
governor of the frontier district of Hstian-fu 
where he achieved success in diplomatic 
negotiations with the Mongols. Becoming gov- 
ernor in 1594, he kept the border quiet for the 
following seven years. After the suppression 
of the rebellion of Yang Ying-iung | 

(executed January 29, 1601) in Szechwan, Wang 
was sent to that province to replace Li Hua-lung 
mitm 1554-1611) as commander of 

the military forces, but retired in 1605 after a 
disagreement over policy regarding the Miao 
aborigines of Kweichow. In 1608 he was ap- 
pointed commander of the forces in Liaotung and 
northeastern Chihli which were menaced by 
Mongol raids. Because of his successes he was 
promoted in 1612 to the presidency of the Board 
of War with the honorary title of Senior Guardian 
of the Heir Apparent. 

He resigned in 1614 on account of illness and 
remained in retirement until 1621 when he was 
recalled at the age of seventy-six (sui) to head 
the Board of War and command the armies in 
Liaotung where the Manchus had recently cap- 
tured the cities of Sh5n-yang and Liao-yang. 
In concert with Wang Tsai-chin [q, v.] he favored 
the creation of a Mongol buffer state outside 
Shanhaikuan, and proposed an annual expendi- 
ture of about a million taels in the form of doles 
to keep the Mongol tribes in order. Opposed in 
tills policy by Sun Ch^^ng-tsung, Yuan Chffing- 
huan [qq. v.] and others, Wang again resigned, 
remaining in retirement until 1628 when an in- 
vasion of northern Shansi by Lingdan Khan 
nff of Chahar resulted in his recall to act as 
mediator. Unable to carry out his plan of con- 
ciliating the Mongols, owing, it is said, to the 
opposition of other officials, he finally retired in 
1629 and died at home in the following year. He 
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was honored with the posthumous title of Grand 
Preceptor. 


tM. S/228/la; MS Ming History in Library of Con- 
gress, 221 /la; Hsin~ch%ng hsien-ckih (1933) 24 /9a'- 
37b; Tsinan fu-chih (1841) 51/19a.] 

George A. Kennedy 

WANG Hsiaiig-chin (T, H, gS, 

0^), 1561-1653, grandfather of Wang Shih- 
chen [g. V.], was a native of Hsin-ch^eng, Shan- 
tung. His elder brother, Wang Hsiang-chlen 
[g. V.], was one of the governor-generals in com- 
mand of Ming troops who resisted the Manchus. 
Wang Hsiang-chinbecamea cte-s/itA in 1604 and 
was appointed a secretary of the Grand Secre- 
tariat. In 1613 he was transferred to a secre- 
taryship in the Board of Ceremonies. In the 
following year he asked for sick leave but in 1617, 
while still at home, he was degraded for offending 
several censors. Interested in botany and 
gardening, he was content to remain in retirement 
and compile, largely from earlier sources, a bo- 
tanical work, Ch‘un-fang p‘Uj in 30 

chilan, which was first printed in the T^ien-ch‘i 
period (1621-28) and reprinted by Mao Chin 
[q. V.] about 1630. In the K^ang-hsi period four 
Hanlin compilers, including Wang Hao (see 
under Tai Ming-sliih), and Chang I-shao (see 
under Chang Yli-shu), expanded it by imperial 
command to 100 ckiianj and in 1708 this enlarged 
edition was printed under the title, Kuang {^) 
CNun-fang p^u. 

Early in the sixteen-twenties Wang Hsiang- 
chin was appointed an assistant commissioner 
in the Office for the Transmission of Imperial 
Messages and after several promo- 

tions was, in 1628, made intendant of the Huai-an 
and Yangchow circuit of Kiangnan. Six years 
later he became provincial judge of Honan where 
he cleared a number of persons who had unjust 
charges brought against them. In 1635 he was 
made financial commissioner of Chekiang. Two 
years later he retired, and despite the years of 
chaos following the Manchu conquest of China, 
lived quietly at his home till his death at the age 
of ninety-three (sui), 

Mao Chin printed, in addition to the Ch‘iin 
fang~p‘u, several of Wang’s minor works, some 
of which were reprinted in the Yu-yang san-$hihr 
liu chung (see under Wang Shih-chen). The 
Hsin-ch'eng hsien-chih of 1933 lists a number of 
his works, mostly no longer extant. One of his 
cousins, Wang Hsiang-chffin (T. 
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1578-1633), a chin-sMh of 1610, left a collection of' 
poems, Win-shmi , t‘mg' i-skih^ 

which was reprinted in 1928 in the , Hsi-yung 
hsiian ts^ung-shu (see under Ch^dn Himg-sliou), 


[Hsin-ch^ing hsien-ckih (169Z) 7 /31b; M. 2/348/ 
12b; M.3/228/0a; M.40/59/22a; Wylie, Notes, p, 
152; Hui Timg [q, v.], Yu-yang shan-jin nien-p^u^ 
shang 4a, 7a, 8a, 11b; Ch‘ien Chlen-i v,], Mw- 
chai ch^u-hsileh chi, 66/3b.] 

FangChao-ying 

WANG Hsien (T. H. ^ 4 -), 1721- 
1771, Sept. 17, bibliophile, was a native of Hang- 
chow, Chekiang. Though lie obtained his chin- 
shih degree in 1745, it was not until 1758 that he 
entered government service as a second-class 
secretary in the Board of Punishments. During 
that interval he and his younger brother stayed 
at home with their parents, and thus he became 
widely known for his filial piety. He did not hold 
his official post long, for, on the plea that his 
parents were aging, he retired from government 
service in the following year in order to look after 
them. Upon the death of his father in 1770, and 
of his mother in 1771, he ate nothing but plain 
food and dressed only in coarse fabrics. Being 
himself never in robust health, these successive 
bereavements apparently undermined his consti- 
tution so that he took ill and died in 1771 in his 
fifty-first year. 

Alany of Wang Hsien’s forebears were scholars 
of note, and he himself was an inveterate book- 
lover. Coming as he did from a family of means, 
he was wont to acquire rare items, almost irre- 
spective of cost. He would pore over his acquisi- 
tions and engage indefatigably on the collation of 
the various editions. His collection, comprising 
some 10,000 chiian, was housed in a studio, called 
Chen-chi t'ang which became for 

nearly half a century a symbol of conscientious 
and intelligent book-collecting. He generously 
opened his library to fellow-scholars in Hangchow 
and the vicinity; and a section of his home, called 
Ching-chi tung-hslian and noted for 

its beauty, was the rendezvous of the elite of 
Hangchow. There he entertained distinguished 
guests who joined him in composing poems and 
collating books. 

Among his fellow bibliophiles who shared the 
facilities which his library afforded, were Chao 
Yii (see under Chao I-chfing), Wang Chfi-shu, 
Pao Tfing-po [qq, v.], Sun Tsung-lien (see under 
Wang Chfi-shu), and many others. These schol- 
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ars, most of them natives of Hangchow, or domi- sun (T. -X.'ll 1794-1836) was 

cited in that city, used to consult each other the most celebrated. Another catalogue was 
concerning the books they acquired. They also compiled by the other sons, but later was re- 
instituted a system of inter-library loan which edited by Ch'en Huan 1^^ (T. H. ft, 
made it possible to transcribe each other's rarities. 1786-1803), at the request of the owners. 

In the field of classical scholarship Wang When Hangchow was sacked by the Taiping 
Hsien's specialty was the Classic of Changes on forces in 1860-61 (see under Ting Ping), most 

which he produced a work entitled, of the Wang family library was dispersed or de- 

l-skim ts'un-hui, in 2 ckuan. He made a critical stroyed, and after order was restored only a frac- 

study of the Shuo-wen hsi-chiian, by tion of the original collection was recovered. 

Hsti Chfieh (see under Feng Kuei-fen) of the The last catalogue of this once-famous library, 

Sung period, entitling it Shuo-wen hsi-ckuan txho hGa>Tmg the title, Cheji-ch‘i t‘ang shu-rmi, 4: 

¥ao4 (#M)- He also wrote a comprehensive chiian, wsis compiled in 1886 by a nephew of 
treatise on mosses, entitled Tai p‘u, in 4 Wang yiian-sun, named Wang Ts6ng-wei ffi#* 
chiian, including all available literary allusions, (T. ^#’), with the assistance of the former's 
All three of these works are described in the /m- grandson, Wang K'ang-nien (T. 

perial Catalogue (see under Chi Ylin). Another 1860-1911). This catalogue lists works that 

work, entitled Han-teng hsii-yu, had been dispersed or destroyed. Wang K'ang- 

consists of Wang's miscellaneous notes and im- nien was editor of the collectanea, CMn~chH t^ang 

pressions. There are two collections of his is (^#‘), in two series. He rose to be a 

literary works; those in prose, entitled Chen-chH secretary of the Grand Secretariat and is now 

tfang kao (^), and those in verse, CMn-ch4 best known as a pioneer in Chinese journalism. 

Vang shih-ts^un After the Sino-Japanese War (1894-95) he 

A few years after the death of Wang Hsien his strongly advocated modernization and reform, 

eldest son, Wang Ju- li mm (T. H. To achieve this goal he started in August 1896 

Jl^i^), offered some six hundred items from his the newspaper Shih-wu pao, published 

father's library for the use of the editors of the in Shanghai, with Liang Chfi-ch^ao (see under 

SsQ.-¥u ch‘uan-shu (see under Chi Ylin). For his T^an Ssh-t‘ung) as editor, he himself serving in 

generous offer he was given a copy of the P^ei- the capacity of manager. Printed by lithograph, 

win yun-fu (see under Ts'ao Yin) and two bolts it appeared once every ten days, and in 1898 

of silk. As further encouragement, the Emperor became for a time an official organ. Wang K^ang- 

commented on several important works in Wang's nien then began another paper, the 

collection, singling out two rare items for special Ch^ang-yen pao, which was likewise short-lived, 

mention, namely the Ch^ii-wei chiu- — -■ — - 

win, 10 chiian, by Chu Pien and the [2/72/6b; Yeh Ch‘ang-ch‘ih (see under P^an Tsu- 

Shvryiian ching-hua, 20 chiian, hy Ch^en yin), Ts^ang-shu chi-shih shih, 5 /20h; Chin-ch‘i 

Ssh — both works of the Sung period, prefatory biographical sketch by 

An early account of the Wang family library Chfien Ch‘^n-ch‘un [q.v,]; Hangchow fu-chih, 1922, 

appears in the annotated catalogue compiled by 146/4b; Chin-chH Vang shu-mu, postscript by 

Chu Wen-tsao (see under Wang Ch^ang), en- Wang Ts^ng-wei; Ting Sh6n, 

titled Chin-ch4 Vang shio-lu in whieh the (see under Ting Ping) /ism 15a.] 

bibliographical data are carefully recorded. This K T Wu 

catalogue was subsequently revised and brought 

up to date by Wang Lu fiESI (T. H. # WANG Hsu-ling ■ (T., M± H. Sjl, 

IS, 1746-1813), second son of Wang Hsien. A 1642-1725, official, was a native of 

son of Wang Lu, named Wang Hsien ffiM (T. Hua-t6ng, Kiangsu. His father, Wang Kuang- 
H. +#, chil-jen of 1794), was, like his hsin (T. 'P'A, d. 1691), was a 

grandfather, an enthusiastic collector of books, chin-shih of 1648 who served as a censor. Wang 

and even up to his old age continued to enlarge Hsii-iing, the eldest of three sons, became a chin- 

the library. The enriched collection was de- shih in 1676. Three years later he passed the 

scribed by him in a catalogue, called Chin-chH special examination known as po-hsileh hung4z% 

Vang shu-mu (^@), which contains 3,300 titles (see under P'^ng Sim-yii) and was named a com- 

in upwards of 65,000 chiian. After the death of piier of the Hanlin Academy, taking part in the 

Wang Hsien (SEI^) his collection was in turn compilation of the official history of the Ming- 

passed on to his six sons, of whom Wang Yuan- Dynasty. He later served for more than a year 
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as commissioner of education in Szechwan. In 
1689, when he was serving in the capacity of an 
expositor in the Grand Secretariat, he was 
charged with bribery and cashiered, (see under 
Kuo Hsiu and Wang Hiing-hsu); but within a 
inoiith he was specially pardoned and ordered to 
remain at his post. Thereafter he held the fol- 
lowing offices : vice-director of the Imperial Clan 
Court (1700-03); a vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremonies (1703-12), and of the Board of Civil 
Office (1712-13) ; president of the Board of Works 
(1713-18); and a Crand Secretary (1718-25). 

Wang Hsii-ling enjoyed the favor of both 
Emperors Sheng-tsu and Shih-tsung. The for- 
mer honored him by twice (1705, 1707) visiting 
his garden, Hsiu-chia yuan nt Sung- 

kiarig, Kiangsii. Emperor Shih-tsung conferred 
various honors on him because of his services 
and ill deference to his advanced age. After he 
died in office, aged eighty-four {sui), he was 
canonized as Wen-kung His collected 

works are entitled Shih-en Vang chi, 

32 chuan. 

Wang Hsli-ling had five sons, of whom the 
eldest, Wang Tffi-ping 3EPM (T. H. 

jl|, chin-shih of 1712, Hanlin compiler), served 
as a vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies 
(1730-31). A grandson of Wang Hsii-ling, 
named Wang Tsu-keng (d. 1765), be- 

came a chin-shik in 1727 and served as prefect of 
Ning-kuo-fii, Anhwei (1764-65). Three great- 
grandsons of Wang Hsii-ling became members 
of the Hanlin Academy: Wang Chia-ts6ng 
# (T. ilM H. chin-shih of 1766), 

Wang Shao-tseng (T. iJcM H. 

chm-^shih of 1757, prefect of Ningpo), and Wang 
Hsien-ts6ng 3EM# (T. MM H. XM, chin- 
s/w7/. of 1760, a censor). 

Wang Hsii-ling had two younger brothers, 
Wang Chiu-ling (T. H, 

chin-sMh of 1682, d. Jan. 1710), and Wang Hung- 
hsli [g, V.], These two, like himself, were also 
members of the Hanlin Academy, and attained 
high offices. Wang Chiu-ling served as a vice- 
president of the Board of Civil Office (1704-08), 
and as president of the Censorate (Jan. 1708-10). 
His collected works, in 5 chiian, were entitled 
Ai-na shan-fang chi. He had a 
studio known' 'as. Yung-ssii t‘ang 


[1/273 /9a; 3/12/21a; 3/58/25b; Lou-hsien chih 
(1786); Tz'a-lin chi-lueh (see under Shea Tfing- 
iiing)\Sungkiang fii-chih {l^'8>A)72/4:'&y.] 

Tu LlEN-CHi 


. Wang;, 

WANG Hua-chen , (T. , H. .ClJj), 

d. 1632, Ming official, a native of Chu-clrieiig, 
Shantung, received his chin-shik degree in 1613, 
and started his career’ as a second (.lass secretary 
in the Board of Revenue. In 1620 he assisted 
ill the defense of Kuang-ning, in Liaotung, where 
he earned praise for his compromises with the 
Mongol invaders. In the following year he was 
raised to the post of military administrator at 
Kuang-ning and delighted the Court officials 
with impressive projects for recovering the terri- 
tory lost to tlie Dvlanchus. His plans for fortifying 
the left bank of the Liao river, for hiring 400,000 
Mongol mercenaries, and for attacking the 
Maiichus through Korea (see under Mao Wen- 
lung), were all bitterl}’' opposed by Hsiiing Tting- 
pi [q. V.], and his undertakings uniformly went 
down in failure. When Kuang-ning was taken 
in March 1622 and the Chinese troops fled through 
Shanhaikuan, he was jiut under arrest and con- 
demned to death. His execution was postponed 
by friends at Court, but was finally carried out 
in 1632. The only literary works attributed to 
him appear to be treatises on medical science, 
and these seem not to have been preserved. 


[M.l/259/12a; K^ai-kuo fang-luek; Ming Vung- 
ckien (see bibl. under Wang Chih-ts'ai) 78 /I a; 
Chii-ch^Hgh8ie7i-chihim4)Z2/2b,n 

George A. Kennedy. , 

WANG Hui 3E^ (T. H. MMWX, 

and Apr. 10, 1632-1717, 

Nov. 15, was a native of Clffang-shu, Kiangsu. 
His great-great-grandfather, Wang Po-clffen 3: 
fSE (T. H- ^y®), a painter of liirds 
and flowers who was highly praised by a con- 
temporary artist, Shell Chou (T. 

H. 5B3, 1427-1509), His father also painted. 
Coming from a family of painters, he inherited a 
natural gift in the art of painting and devoted his 
whole life to it. As his family was not wealthy 
his opportunities for study and for seeing good 
paintings were very limited until he was about 
twenty when he first met the celebrated painter, 
Wang Chien [g. v.]. Wang Hui, having learned 
of the visit of Wang Cliien to Cffiang-shu, pre- 
sented him, through a friend, with a fan wiiicli 
he had painted . Wang Chien was greatly pleased 
with the picture and immediately asked to see the 
young artist. In their interview Wang Chien 
arranged to accept Wang Hui as a pupil and on 
his return took Wang Hui with him to T7ii- 
ts%ng where he first taught him calligraphy and 
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then- showed Mim sketches of pictures as well as 
noted specimens of old paintings. This proved 
to be such a great stimulus to Wang Hui^s latent 
genius for painting that his progress was un- 
usually rapid. Later he was introduced by Wang 
Cliien to another great painter, Wang Shih-inin 
[g. V.], The latter was so pleased with the young 
man’s work that, in the hope of developing him 
to his fullest extent, he put him up in his country 
villa, about four miles west of the city of T'ai- 
ts'ang, and gave him the opportunity to study 
his rich collection of the old masters. In addi- 
tion to being a great painter, Wang Shih-min was 
also a careful critic and was frequently imdted 
by connoisseurs of neighboring districts to see 
their treasures. On these trips Wang Shih-min 
always took Wang Hui with him, thus giving 
him a chance to see paintings in other collections. 
This period of training lasted tw^enty years, at the 
end of which Wang Hui had' become a really great 
painter. His reputation reached the Court and 
he was invited to Peking in connection with the 
painting of a picture known as the lYun- 

ksiln t% depicting a tour of Emperor Sheng-tsu 
to South China. He was placed at the head of a 
group of noted artists for the execution of this 
important work. The general idea of the picture 
was to cover all of the important aspects of the 
country visited by the Emperor. This was a 
difficult matter, and it was Wang Hui who laid 
out the general plan of the different scenes, while 
the other artists worked as he directed. The 
Emperor was pleased with the picture and offered 
to give Wang Hui an appointment at the capital, 
but he declined, since he preferred the unre- 
stricted life of a private painter, which he enjoyed 
until his death at the age of eighty-six (sm). 

In painting, Wang Hui exhibited the work of a 
genius who had in addition a thorough training. 
According to Mm, a landscape can be considered 
perfect only when it has a combination of the 
vigor in brushstrokes of the Yuan, the delicacy 
in composition of the Sung, and the vitality of 
the work of T^ang artists. He was strongly 
opposed to the way in which painters divided 
into schools, for it was his opinion that a painter 
should not confine Mmself to a particular style, 
but should study the works of ah the great 
masters of the past. His work had attained 
such a high degree of refinement that when Wang 
Chien saw it in later years he remarked that it was 
not necessarily true that a teacher can always 
excel his pupil. Wang Shih-min was so satisfied 
with Wang Hui that he considered it a rare 
opportunity to have met tMs great painter during 
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the closing days of his life, and only deplored the 
fact that Tung Chd-ch^ang [g. v,], with whom he 
himself had studied painting, did not have the 
same privilege. Yiin Sho.u-ping [g. e?,] had been 
a landscape painter until he met Wang Hui, but 
he then became so deeply impressed with the 
excellent qualities of Wang’s work that he de- 
cided to devote himself to the painting of flowers, 
leaving the field of landscape painting to Wang 
Hui, on the ground that he was better in this 
realm than himself. During the first years of the 
Ching dynasty Wang Shih-min and Wang Chien 
were the two great painters and were knowm as 
The Two Wangs (mEE). The number of Wangs 
was increased to three with the advent of Wang 
Hui, and the three of them were ranlced together 
as The Three Wangs (H3E), despite the fact 
that the two senior Wangs were much older and 
also higher in social standing than Wang Hui. 
With the later addition of Wang Yuan-clhi 
[g. v.]j a grandson of Wang Shih-min, and Yuii 
Shou-pfing and Wu Li [g. y.], they formed the six 
celebrated painters of the dynasty — the Four 
Wangs, Yiin and Wu. 

Wang Hui had a wide circle of friends among 
the literary men of his time who were generous 
in writing eulogistic compositions in his honor as 
well as annotations and verses in praise of his 
paintings. A uoliection of these writings was 
made by Wang Mmself and published in 10 
chuan under the title ChHng-hui 

Mng-yen. This collection was reprinted in 1836 
by Wang Yuari-chung BEtcM? one of Ms de- 
scendants in the sixth generation. A collection 
of letters addressed to Wang Hui from noted 
men of his time, suqh as Kao Shih-ch‘'i, Chou 
liang-kung, Wu Wei-yeh, Sung Lao and Wang 
Hung-hsii [qq. t\], was assembled and published 
by Pi Lung #i| (T. h. younger 

brother of Pi Yuan, g. y.), in 2 cMan, under the 
title ChHng-hui ho tseng4 

ckHhrtu, reprinted in 191 1 . Some of Wang’s own 
annotations may be found in the 
Huchhsmh hsin-yin under the heading 
hm-pa (^^). 


[l/S09/3b; 3/431/26a; 20/1/00 (portrait); 26/1/ 
13b; 27/4/la; L.T.C.L.H.M., pp. 63-68.] 

' JOHN:;C.'EEBGUSON:: :■;; 

■WAI^G Hui-tsu SEM (T. Jit- H. fim 

1731-1807, May 1, Mstorian and 
administrator, was a native of Hsiao-shan, Che- 
kiang. His father, Wang K^i (T. 

was prison warden of Ch‘i-hsien, Honan, 
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for eight years, beginning ■ in 1732. He died in 
Canton in 1741 (January 31) at the age of forty- 
six (sui). At the time of his father^s death Wang 
Hui-tsu was only eleven (sui). Being poor, he 
was forced at an early age to struggle for a living 
and also to support his family. At the age of 
seventeen (am) he was made a hdu4s^a% and in 
the following year began teaching. Two years 
later (1749) he was married, and in 1752 became 
secretary to his father-in-law, Wang Tsung-min 
(T. iiA), who was then magistrate of 
Chin-shaii,, Kiangsu. In those days private 
secretaries ( Mm or ^^) of officials were gen- 
erally of three types: those who helped in judical 
matters, those who were concerned with revenue, 
and those who engaged in literary tasks of the 
kind we now associate with that office. Those 
whose activity was primarily judicial (as in the 
case of Wang Hui-tsu) were the highest paid. 
It was chiefly for economic reasons that Wang 
trained himself for this type of work. He applied 
himself to it for thirty-four years, working in this 
capacity under sixteen different officials who were 
stationed at various places in Kiangsu and Che- 
kiang, At the same time he competed in the 
examinations, finally becoming a cM-jdi in 1768, 
after failing eight times. In 1775, at the age of 
forty-six (sm), he took his cMn-shik, after failing 
three times. In 1786 he received an appointment 
as magistrate of Ning-yiian, Hunan, a mountain- 
ous district where the legendary Emperor Shun 
was supposed to have been buried. His experi- 
ence of more than thirty years as secretary to 
other administrators enabled him to be a very 
competent official. In 1788 he became acting 
magistrate of the neighboring district of Hsin- 
then, and in 1790 acting department magistrate 
of Tao-chou, in the same province. But owing 
to the intrigue of certain individuals who resented 
his uncompromising fairness, he was dismissed 
from ofliee in the following year. After remain- 
ing for a time in Changsha, he retired (1793) to 
his home district where he kept aloof from public 
life and devoted himself to more scholarly pur- 
.suits..; ' 

On the basis of his long experience as an ad- 
mi mstrator, Wang Hui-tsu wrote two celebrated 
works on government which, until the establish- 
ment of the Republic (1912), were regarded as 
indispensable guides to local administrative offi- 
cials: the Tso-cMh yao-yen, and tto 

Hsiieh-chih ir-shuo. The former was 
first printed in 1785 by his friend, Pao Tfing-po 
[g. V.], in the twelfth series of the Chihrpit4su 
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chai ts^ng^shu; tlie latter first ap|3eared in print 

in 1793. 

Wang Hui-tsu was a practical historian“-one 
of the first to realise the importance of indexes 
and other tools to facilitate .historical research. 
Handicapped, by poverty in early life, he had but 
little opportunity to pursue historical studies, 
hence it was not until l 769, a year after , he was 
made a and while, waiting in the capital 

to compete in the metropolitan examination, 
that he first bought a copy of the Han-$hu 
tory of the Former Han Dynasty) and became 
familiar with its contents. Thereafter he to,ok a' 
deep interest in history and slowly managed to 
obtain copies of all the Twenty -four Dynmtic 
Histories. From these fundamental sources he 
compiled an index of all the biographies there 
incorporated, the proper names being arranged 
under the prevailing syllabary of rhymes as in the 
case of the weli-known phrase dictionary, P^ei- 
w^n yun-fu (see under Ts^ao Yin), This index, 
entitled Bhih-hsing yun-pien, in 64 

chuaUj remained for more than a century an 
indispensable tool for the study of the dynastic 
histories. It was completed in 1783. Wang 
compiled, along the same lines, the 

Chiu-shih t^ung hdng-ming lueh in 74 
chimif and the^^TCH 
Yuan san-shih t^ung hsing-ming lu in 40 chuan^ 
both dealing with identical names borne by 
different people mentioned in these official his- 
tories. The former was first printed in 1790, 
the latter in 1801. Both now appear in the 
Kuang-ya ts^ung-shu (see under Chang Cliih- 
tung). During the years 1796--1800 Wang Hui- 
tsu made a careful study of the Yuan-shih (the 
older of the two histories of the Yuan Dynasty) 
and produced a work, entitled Yuan 

shih pin-chengj in 50 cAwan, in which he attempted 
by textual criticism to eliminate discrepancies 
in that history. This work which was supple- 
mented by his fourth son, Wang Clii-p'ei 

(b. 1775, chin-shik of 1805), was printed in 
1802 and in 1891 was included in the 
Shao-hdng Jmen-cMng i-shu. 

Wang Hui-tsu became paralysed in 1795 and 
began then to write his autobiography entitled 
Ping4^a ming4iin lu, “Traces of 
Dreams from a Sick-bed''. Although it was first 
printed in 1796, he continued to supplement it 
until early in 1806. Events of the following year 
were filled in by his sons after his death. This 
supplement bears the title Ping4^a ming-hin yu 
(^) The autobiography, the afore-men- 
tioned works on government, and Wang Hui-tsu's 
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advice to his sons and grandsons, PI 

Shmng-chieh fang ywig-hswi, were printed 
together by Chang Yiieh (see under Tuan-fang) 
in 1886 under the title Wa7ig 

Limg<hmng hsien--sheng i-shu. 

Wang Hui-tsu made friends with many well- 
known scholars of his time, among them: Shao 
Chin-han, [q. sy.] whom he first met in 1767 ; Chang 
Hsiieh-ch'eng [g. t’,] and Lo Yu-kao (T, 

Sill, d. 1779, age 46 sui), both of whom he met 
in Peking in 17G9; Chu Yun [g. v.] whom he 
visited in 1769, styling himself the latter's pupil; 
III Chiii-kao (T. H. ll|;^C, original 

ining 1732-1794); and the famous biblio- 

phile, Pao Thng-po. 

ll/483/15b; 3/242/8a; Ch‘u Tui-chih 
Wang Hiii-tm clwan-shu 1935); Nien-p‘ii 

by Ch*6n Jang in Fu~jen hstieh-chih (see bibl. under 
Liu Pao-nan), vol. 1, no. 2; Hirth, F., “Bausteine 
zu einer Geschichte der chinesischen Literatur’b 
T‘oung Pao, VI, p. 319; Tanaka Suiichiro, “On 
Reading Wang Hui-tsu^s Literary Remains’’ (in 
Japanese), Mitagakkai zasshi, vol. XIII, no. 7.] 

Tu Lien-ch^s 

WANG Hung-hsii (T. H. 

original ming Sept. 22, 1645- 

1723, Sept. 14, official and calligrapher, was a 
native of Hua-thng, Kiangsu. He was the 
youngest brother of Wang Hsii-ling [g. z;.]. After 
taking the chin-sMh degree and becoming a Han- 
lin compiler in 1673, he held various official posts 
at Court and educational positions in the prov- 
inces. In 1682 he was made one of the chief 
editors of the official history of the Ming Dynasty 
(IS* Ming^shih) with which he was connected 
off and on for the ensuing forty years. After 
mourning the death of his father, he returned to 
Peking in 1689 but was soon ordered to retire 
owing to a charge of corruption brought against 
him by the president of the Censorate, Kuo Hsiu 
[g. V .]. Kuo accused him of being in collusion 
with Kao Shih-chd [g. v], Wang Hsti-ling, and 
others who kad received bribes. In 1694 Wang 
Hung-hsu was recalled to Peking as a co-director 
for the compilation of the Ming-shih. Not long 
after, he was made president of the Board of 
Works, and in 1708 president of the Board of 
Revenue. During this time and in later years 
he acted as a spy for Emperor Sheng-tsu, sub- 
mitting secret reports about other officials, some- 
times with scandalous details. However, early 
in 1709 he w^as again forced to retire, this time 
for having taken the side of Maci [g. v.] in support 
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of Yin-ssfi [g. on the question of the succession 
to the throne. 

In 1714 Wang Hung-hsii submitted to the 
throne 20B chilan of biographical sketches in- 
tended for the Ming~‘shik, which he had compiled 
at home with a staff under his direction. The 
next year he was recalled to Peking for editorial 
work. In a private capacity, during the follow- 
ing years, he expanded his draft of the Ming-shih 
to include not only biographies but also other 
sections, using, without recognition, the manu- 
scripts of many historians, especially that of Wan 
Ssh-thing [g. i?,], who had died in 1702 after almost 
completing a draft of the history. In 1723 Wang 
submitted to the throne his draft of the Ming- 
shih, entitled Ming-shih kao (^), 310 chuan. 
Although the work was based on the labors of 
Wan and other historians, Wang treated it as his 
own work and had his name inscribed on the 
margin of every page of the manuscript as though 
it constituted a part of his collected works. He 
did spend some time in editing it, but the changes 
and omissions which he made were frequently 
unwarranted. 

Wang Hung-hsii was a celebrated calligrapher. 
His collected poems, entitled ]ilAMmng- 
yiin-shan-jen chi, 27 chilan, were printed in 1719. 


[l/277/3a; 3/58/16a 29/2/12a; Hm-tHng 

hsien-chih (1879) 16/14a; Win-hsien is^ung-pien 
(see bibl. under Dorgon), nos. 2, 3; Ch'^n Shou- 
shih, “A Study of the Ming-shih kao^* (in Chi- 
nese), lun-is^tmg (Chinese Classical 

Review, Tsinghua University), 1927; Li Chin-hua, 
Ming-shih tsuan-hsiu ¥ao (A History of the Com- 
pilation of the Ming Dynastic History), Harva.fd- 
Yenching Monograph Series, no . 3 (1933) .] 

Tu Lien-chI: 

WANG I-jung (T. M [*] JEM), 

1845-1900, Aug. 15, official and scholar, was a 
native of Fu-shan, Shantung. His grandfather, 
Wang Chao-ch'gn (T. H. iCW, 

d. 1852), was a chin-shih of 1817 who rose 
in his official career to governor of Shansi (1846), 
but was denounced foi- bribery and exiled to 
Sinkiang (1849). His father, Wang Tsu-ytian 
3EM (T. :^3S, original ming 

16^, 1822-1887), was a senior licentiate {pa- 
hung) of 1849, who, after holding minor positions 
in Szechwan, became acting governor of that 
province (1879). His sister became the wife of 
Chang Chih-tung [g. Wang I-jimg himself 

became a chiX-jH in 1879, and in the following 
year a chin-shih and a member of the Hanlin 
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Academy. In tlie winter of 1880-81 he returned 
to his native place and then visited his father at 
Chengtu. In 1883 he was made a compiler of 
the second class, but retired from office upon the 
death of his father in 1887.. 

Wlien the period of mourning was over (1889) 
he reported at the capital and was entrusted with 
the management of the festivities incidental to 
the wedding of Emperor T^-tsung (see under 
Tsai-tien). Thereupon he was given the rank 
of a sub-expositor. In 1893 he was chief exam- 
iner for the Honan provincial examination. 
Promoted a year later to be sub-reader in the 
Hanlin Academy, he was ordered to serve in the 
Imperial Study (1895) and concurrently as acting 
libationer in the Academy. When, in the course 
of the Sino- Japanese War (1894-95), his native 
province of Shantung was menaced, he begged 
leave to return home to organize volunteers. 
Though permission was granted, peace was soon 
concluded and he returned to the capital where 
he was reappointed libationer. Upon the death 
of his mother, in 1896, he returned home to ob- 
serve the period of mourning. Two years later 
he went to Peking and was again made libationer 
of the Imperial Academy. In 1900 he took the 
opportunity of an audience with the Emperor 
and the Empress Dowager to protest against 
reliance on the help proffered by the Boxers, but 
their activities were already beyond control. 
He and a fellow provincial, Li Tuan-yu 
{chin-shih of 1863), then junior vice-president 
of the Board of Works, were appointed to organ- 
ize a volunteer corps. He accepted the post, 
realizing however that resistance was hopeless. 
About a month later (July 12) Tientsin fell to the 
Allied troops; on August 14 the Allies entered 
Peking, and on the following day the court fled 
to Shensi. On that same day Wang I-jung com- 
mitted suicide, first taking poison and then 
leaping into a well. He left a note stating that 
when a monarch is humiliated his ministers should 
die. He was canonized as Wen-min 

Wang I-jung was a connoisseur of ancient 
stone and bronze objects of which he possessed a 
good collection, many of the items being gathered 
in the course of his journeys. His notes on these 
objects, and on the rare books in his library, 
brought together under the title 
T‘ien~jang ko tsa-cMj 1 chuan, appear in the Ling- 
chien ko ts‘ung-shu (see under Ho Chfiu-t%o). 
A catalogue he compiled concerning extant in- 
scriptions derived from stones of the Han period, 
entitled Han-shih ts‘un-mu^ 2 chuan, 
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was first printed in 1889. Supplemented and 
re-edited by Lo Chen-yti (see under Chao Chih-' 
chien), it was reprinted in the Hsileh-fang tshing- 
¥o {me under Ting Yen). A similar catalogue 
by him, relating to the Six Dynasties, 

Nan-Pei ch^ao shih ts^un-mu, 8 chua% is 
preserved in manuscript in the Kyoto. Institute 
of the Academy of Oriental Culture. A series 
of rubbings of ancient coins,' which .Wang en- 
titled Ku'-ch^ilan ching-ksimfij 1 

chUaUy was reproduced in facsimile by the Shen- 
chou Kuo-kuang she In 1855- 

1884 his family printed a collectanea, entitled 
THen-jang ko ts^ung-shu (^^), which contains 
twenty-three items on various subjects by both 
ancient and contemporary authors, including 
selections from the works of his grandfather and 
his father. In the 8hii-k‘u dbilan-shu chien-ming 
mu4u piao-chu (see under Shao I-ch‘6n), there 
are many bibliographical notes by him. A col- 
lection of his memorials, entitled Wmg Wen-inin 
kting tsou-i (^^), was printed in 1911. 

Wang I-jung was one of the earliest collectors 
of inscribed oracle bones of the Yin period, which 
were discovered about 1899 in the An-yang dis- 
trict of Honan. In the autumn of that year a 
dealer in antiques, named Fan Wei-ching 
lip, of Wei-hsien, Shantung, sold to him twelve 
specimens. Thereafter lie and his friend, Liu 
£ [q. a.], began to take an interest in collecting 
inscribed bones of this type. In the spring of 
1900 he purchased from Fan eight hundred such 
pieces, among them an entire tortoise shell. 
After Wang^s death his son, Wang Chlmg-lieh 
(T. ^'lif), a chu-jen of 1894, sold all 
of his father’s antiques in payment of debts— 
the inscribed bones, numbering about one thou- 
sand pieces, coming in 1902 into the possession 
of Liu £. 

The Library of Congress possesses a 1494 mov- 
able type print of the 
Chinrhsiu wm-hua hu ch^ien hou hm 
volumes, and also a 1531 woodcut edition of the 
hsiieh chi which, according to the 
seals, were once in Wang I-jung’s library. 


[l/474/2b; 2/65/52b; 6/33/lla; Cbin-Iiang, Chin- 
shih j$n~wu chih (see under Weuig T‘ung-lio), p. 
200; Feng Shu, Keng-tzti hsin-hai chung-lieh 
hsiang-tsan (seebibi. under Ch‘ung-ch1), portrait; 
Fu-$han hsien-chih (1931), 7 (2) /29a; Ts'ang-shu 
chLshih shih (see under P'an Tsu-yin) 7/lOa; Tung 
Tso-pin, Chia-ku nien-piao (see bibi. under Liu 
E); Shao Tzti-f^ng, Chia~ku sJm4u chieh-Pi (see 
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bibl. under Liu fi); Menzies, J. M., 

Ckia-ku yen-ckiu (1933).] . 

Tu Lien-ch£5 


WANG- Ming-sMng (T. 

H. ffi®, Mik), 1722-1798, Jan. 18, scholar, 
was a native of Chia-ting, Kiangsu. His grand- 
father, Wang Hun (T. H. was 

a chu-jen of 1696; and his father, Wang £r-ta 
‘S.WM (T. H. 1693-1768), was a 
scholar and teacher. From youth on Wang 
Ming-sh^ng was regarded as exceptionally bril- 
liant. He became a licentiate at the age of 
seventeen (sui) and was then accepted as a stu- 
dent in the Tzti-yang Academy, Soochow. 

He passed the provincial examination for chu-jen 
in 1747, but failed in the following year to pass 
the metropolitan examination. Later he and a 
group of young students from Soochow continued 
their studies under Shen T6-ch^ien [q, v,] who 
had retired from official life in 1749 and had ac- 
cepted in 1751 the directorship of the Tzh-yang 
Academy. In the collection of verse by seven 
of his young pupils, wdiich Sh^n compiled under 
the title Wvrchung chH-tzU shihrhsilan (see under 
Shen .T^chien), Wang Ming-sh6ng is one of the 
contributors — the other six being Ch‘ien Ta-hsin, 
Wang Ch^ang [qq. Ts^ao Jen-hu (T. 

1731-1787), Chao W6n-ch^ (T. 

1725-1773), Wu Td4m (T. 

H. cUn-sUh of 1760, d. 1788), and Huang 
Wen-lien (T. chu-jen of 1750). 

Wang Ming-sheng studied the classics under Hui 
Tung [q. v.]^ and this fact may account for his 
strong stand in favor of the critical School of Han 
Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu). After taking 
his chin-sMh degree in 1754, with second-highest 
honors, he was made a compiler in the Hanlin 
Academy, In 1759, wdiile he was directing the 
provincial examination in Fukien, he learned 
that he had been promoted to be a sub-chancellor 
of the Grand Secretariat. But, on his return to 
Peking, he was denounced for having abused the 
privilege of using post-station horses, and on this 
charge he was degraded (1760) to a director of the 
Banqueting Court. Three years later (1763) 
his mother died, and after the period of mourning 
W’ES ended he remained at home in retirement on 
the plea of looking after his aged father. At the 
age of sixty-eight (5wf) he was stricken with blind- 
ness, but two years later (1791) regained his 
sight. 

Wang Ming-sh^ng’s major contribution to 
scholarship, the Shih<hH shih 

Bhang-ehikh, Critical Study of the Seventeen 
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Dynastic Histories”, in 100 was first 

printed in 1787 and later incorporated in the 
Kmng-ya tshmg-shi (see under Chang Chih- 
tung). A wnrk, entitled ' Shang-shu 
hou-an, 30 chiian^ first printed in 1780, was writ- 
ten to uphold the view of Yen Jo-cliti (g. y.J, Hui 
Tung, and others that the so-called ^‘ancient 
text” of the Classic of History is a forgery. This 
study, and another on the Institutes of Chou ^ 
Chou4i chun-fu shuo, 4 chuan^ (pref- 
ace dated 1771), were reprinted in the Hwang 
ChHng ching-chieh (see under Juan Ytian). His 
miscellaneous notes, classified under ten heads 
and entitled HsMi pien^ comprised In 

manuscript about 95 chiian, but when first printed 
(1841) appeared in 82 chilan. His literary works, 
composed before 1763, were printed about the 
year 1766 under the title 
chuang shih-ts^un hao, 30 chilan. Those com- 
posed during the latter part of his life were pub- 
lished in 1823 under the title Hsi- 

chih cku-shih chi, 24 chilan. 

A younger brother of Wang Ming-sh^ng named 
Wang Ming-shao (T. H. 

tUS, original ming 1732-1788), was a 

scholar, calligrapher, and painter. He is reported 
to have written on the classics (particularly on the 
Spring and Autumn Annals) and to have left a 
literary collection. A sister, Wang Shun-ylng 
(T. IE4^, 1728-1767), married in 1750 
the w^ell-known scholar, Chlen Ta-hsin, who 
came from the same locality. 

In 1926 a descendant of the family, named 
Wang Yiian-tsimg printed a collection 

of short literary works by his ancestors under the 
title Hsien4se ts‘an4s^un, with a 

supplement (MM)- It reproduces, among 
others, three works by Wang Ming-sheng, en- 
titled: Lien’-cHuan tsoryung, 

^ Hsieh-chHao tz% and King- 

yang chai i-win; and two by Wang Ming-shao, 
entitled Ho-hsi sheng-kao i~shih 

and So4i hsuan i-wen. 


[l/487/19a; 3/92/la, 439/lOa; 20/3/00 (portrait); 
26/2/41b; Chia-ting hsien-chih (1880) 16/49b, 
19/34b; L.T.C.L.H.M. 50, lists two paintings at- 
tributed to Wang Ming-shao; Chfien Ta-hsin, 
ChHen-yen t^ang win chi (Ssu-pu ts^ung-k‘an ed.) 
43 /5b, 5i)/12b; Yenching Journal of Chinese Stud- 
ies, no. 3, pp. 467-69 for a partisan refutation of 
Wang’s views on the ancient text of the Classic of 
History.] 

Tv LiBN-cHt; 
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„ WANG Nien-suii (T. 

'^M)^ Apr. 25, 1744--1832,. Feb. 25, official, 
scholar, son of Wang An-kuo [g. z;.], was a native' 
of Kao-yu, Kiangsu. His talent was recognized 
early, and he soon became known as an inspired 
or precocious youth (^^). Though only four- 
teen (sui) when his father died, he managed alone 
to transfer Ms father’s remains from Peking to 
the ancestral home in Kao- 3 ru. Thereafter he 
devoted himself to serious study. In 1765 Em- 
peror Kao-tsung, then on his fourth tour of South 
CMna, conferred on him, without examination, 
the degree of chil-^jen. After failing four times in 
the metropolitan examination he went in 1772 
to Anhwei where he lived in the home of Chu 
Yiin [q. t?.] who was then commissioner of educa- 
tion in that province. In the following year he 
accompanied Chu to the capital and there, too, 
lived in Chu’s residence, known as CMao-hua 
yin-fang in the south city, Peking. 

In 1775 Wang became a chin-shih and was made a 
bachelor in the Hanlin Academy, but requested 
leave to retire in order to pursue his studies. 
Thereafter, for some four years, he lived in soli- 
tude in the Hu-pin Ching-sh6 a resi- 

dence adjacent to the ancestral temple of his 
family in Kao-yu. 

In 1780 he again made his way to the capital 
and in the following year was appointed a second 
class secretary in the Department of Waterways 
and Dikes of the Board of Works. He was an 
ardent student of geography and river control, 
and two essays by Mm on this subject, both en- 
titled Tao-ho i, are highly praised. 

While serving on the Commission (see 

under Chi Yiin) he was ordered to participate in 
the compilation of the Ho-yuan chi- 

lueh^ 36 chiian — a work on the sources of the 
Yellow River, wMch was commissioned in 1782 
and was completed two years later. After filling 
various posts in the Board of Works, he became a 
censor (1788) and retained that position until 
1800. After the death of Emperor Kao-tsung in 
1799, he was the first censor secretly to memo- 
rialize the throne against the abuses of Ho-shen 
[g. In 1800 he was appointed tao4‘ai in 
charge of conservancy work on the Yung-ting 
River. Although efficient in his work, he failed 
in his efforts to prevent damage by floods wMch 
occurred in the following year. He was dis- 
missed, but was soon ordered to resume his duties, 
without pay. In 1803 he was made a second 
class secretary of a comnaission wMch made a 
tour of CMhli to inspect waterways, and to formu- 
late plans for river control. Later in the same 
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year he was sent in the same capacity to,. Honan 
and then to T^ai-chuang, Shantung. In 1804 he 
was appointed tao-f ai for control of the Grand 
Canal in Shantung, where he built dikes, and deep- 
ened the Niu-tMu River projeete 

wMch are still regarded as serviceable. In 1809 
he was reappointed' to the ' Yung-ting' River 
administration, but in the following year that 
region again was flooded. He presented himself 
for punishment, and was ordered to retire. 
Thereafter he lived with his son, Wang Yin-chih 
[g. a.], in the capital-*-except for two years (1814- 
16) at Tsinan, Shantung, where the latter was 
commissioner of education. He devoted the 
remainder of his long life to study and writing. 

The most notable contribution of Wang Nien- 
sun as a scholar lay in the field of phonetics and 
etymology. In his youth he was a student of 
Tai Chen [g. t?.] and from him he acquired his 
detailed and exact methods in this field. He 
maintained that in order to grasp the meaning of 
the Classics one should first acquire a knowledge 
of etymology. His study in this field resulted 
in two works of great significance, namely: 

Tvrshu tsQrchih, 82 chiian, printed 1812-31 
in series, with a supplement of 2 chmn, 
printed in 1832; and Kmng-ya 

shvrchMg, 10 chilan, compiled in the years 1788- 
96, the last chilan being completed by his son, 
Wang Yin-chih. The first of these two works 
consists of annotations and emendations of diffi- 
cult passages in such ancient texts as the 
Shihrchi, Ear^shu, Kuan4z^f 

Mo-tzU, and Eshn-tzii. In all Ms exegetical 
work he was careful to indicate his sources and 
to generalize only on a basis of wide study. The 
Kmng-ya dhn-cMng consists of annotations, cor- 
rections, and amplifications with further exam- 
ples, of the dictionary, Kuang-ya, compiled 
by Chang I (T. fi^) during the T'ai-ho 
reign-period (227-232 A. D.). He revised the 
work, but did not succeed in reprinting it. His 
emendations and additions, numbering some five 
hundred, were reassembled and published by Lo 
Ch6n-yu (see under Chao CMh-cb/ien) under the 
title Kmng-ya shv^cMng jm-ching (M[E), with a 
postscript dated 1928. While working on the 
Kuang-ya^ Wang Nien-sun also corrected the 
pronunciations giv^n in the Kuang-ya yin (^), a 
work compiled by Ts^ao Hsien who lived 
at the close of the sixth and the beginning of the 
seventh centuries. Other studies by Wang 
Nien-sun in phonetics appear in his 
Kvryiln 2 chilan, in wMch he divides ancient 
rhyme8“-on the basis of examples drawn from 
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various classics— into twenty-one categories 
whicli by fnrtlier study he later raised to twenty- 
two. His method was apparently more detailed 
than that of Ku Yen-wu and Tuan Yti-ts'ai 
[gg. t).] who had divided ancient rhymes into ten 
and seventeen classes respectively. In this work 
are also recorded the results of his studies on the 
four tones (particularly the ju-sMng in 

which he made significant discoveries. The 
work was not printed until 1925 when it was 
published by Lo Ch6n-yu in the 
Kao-yu Wang-Mi i-shUy 8 together with. 

other writings by members of the Wang family. 
Certain unpublished manuscripts of Wang Nien- 
sun on the subject of rhymes, once owned by Lo 
Chen-yti, are now preserved in the National 
Library of Peiping. A list of some of the titles 
appears in the Bulletin of the National Library of 
Peiping, Yol. 4, no. 1, (Jan.-Feb, 1930). The 
following two fragments of Wang Nien-sun’s 
studies are also found in the Kao-yu Wang-shih 
i-shu: Shih-ta, 8 chiian, an etymological 

study of the character for 'Oarge” (ta A) with 
its related meanings, and with examples drawn 
from various texts of antiquity; and 
^ Fang-yen shU’cMng pu, 1 chuan, written in 
1787. In it he attempts to amplify Tai Chengs 
comments on the Fang-yin (see under Ch‘ien 
Ta-chad), but he scarcely completed one chuan. 
Other minor studies by Wang Nien-sim in pho- 
netics and etymology appear in various ts^ung- 
shu, 

Wang Nien-sun had two sons: the afore-men- 
tioned Wang Yin-chih, and Wang Ching-chih 
3E^;^ (H. 1778-1856). The latter 

was a Imu-ts^ai and the author, among others, of 
two collections of verse, entitled: 

San-shih-liu hu yil cNayig, 3 and 
Hsiao-yen chi, 6 ls‘i. 


[3/212/48a; 13/5/24a; 20/3/00; Liang Chd-eh^ao, 
Chimg-kuo chin san-pai-nien hsiieh-shu shih (see 
bibl. untier Hui Tung), pp. 328-74; Htt Shih win- 
is‘un (see bibl. under Li Ju-chen), series 3 (1930) 
pp, 320-38; Lu Tsimg-ta, ‘‘Notes on Two Manu- 
scripts of Wang Nien-sun Preserved in the Peking 
National University” (in Chinese), Kuo-hsueh 
chi-Pan (Journal of Sinological Studies), vol. 3, 
no. 1 (1932) pp. 163-74, vol. 5, no. 2, pp. 129-74; 
Pmi~li ch'uan-shu tang -an (see bibl. under 

Chi Ylin), paseini; Nien-pht by Liu P‘an-sui in 
Nil shii.-td hmeh-shu chi-k‘an (Women's Normal 
University Quarterly, Peking), vol. 1, no. 3 (1930); 
Nien-p'ii by Min Er-ch‘ang (1931).] 

Li Man-kxtei 
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WANG Shan 3E^ (T. H. Feb. 3, 

1645-1728, official, the eighth son of Wang Shih- 
min [q.v.], was a native of T%i-tsWg, Kiangsu. 
Taking his chin-shih in 1670, he was selected a 
bachelor of the Harilin Academy and later was 
given the rank of compiler. He served for a 
term as commissioner of education of Chekiang 
(1684-87) and several times as examiner in pro- 
vincial examinations. After several promotions 
he was appointed junior vice-president of the 
Board of Revenue (1694) and thereafter held the 
following posts: a vice-president of the Board of 
Revenue (1698-99), and of the Board of Civil 
Offices (1699-1704); president of the Board of 
Punishments (1704-08), of the Board of Works 
(1708-10), of the Board of War (1710) and of the 
Board of Ceremonies (1711-12); and Grand 
Secretary (1712-23). 

In 1712, a few months after Wang Shan be- 
came Grand Secretary, he witnessed the im- 
prisonment of Yin-jeng [q, u], the one-time Heir 
Apparent to the throne. Five years later he 
memorialized Emperor Sheng-tsu on the im- 
portance of designating a successor to Yin-jeng. 
The Emperor was displeased, but did not make 
an issue of the matter. Later in the same year 
(1717) eight censors jointly memorialized the 
throne to the same effect. The Emperor, sus- 
pecting them of having formed a coalition with 
Wang Shan at their head, reprimanded them. 
In 1721, in a memorial congratulating the Em- 
peror on the sixtieth year of his reign, Wang 
Shan, still undaunted, entreated the Emperor 
to appoint an Heir Apparent. Soon afterwards 
eleven censors importuned the Emperor on the 
same subject, three of whom had done so four 
years previously. The Emperor, now higlily 
incensed, accused Wang of definitely creating a 
faction to effect the release and restoration of 
Yin-jeng as Heir Apparent, in the hope' that when 
the latter became Emperor he would elevate 
them all to positions of power and responsibility. 
Ten of the censors were banished, Wang was 
imprisoned forthwith, but was soon released. 
Had it not been for his age, he w^ould have been 
banished to Sining to assist the armies that were 
fighting the Eleiiths. His son, Wang 1-ch‘ing 
(T. I-I. chin-shih of 1091, 

d. 1736?, age 73 mi), was however sent in liis 
stead. Another son, Wang I-hung 
(T. chin-shih of 1709, d, 1754?, age 82 sui), 
voluntarily resigned his post as intendant of a 
circuit in Hunan to accompany and console his 
brother. In 1722 Wang Shan was pardoned and 
reinstated as Grand Secretary, but he displeased 
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tlie succeeding Emperor Shih-tsung by requesting 
to retire shortly after the latter ascended the 
throne. Although the request was granted 
(1723) , he was reprimanded and was forbidden to 
return to his home. Two years later, when Nien 
K^ng-yao [q. v.] was indicted, Wang Shan was 
charged with having encouraged his sons, I-ch^ing 
and I-himg, who were subordinates to Nien, to 
seek the latter’s approbation. To signify his 
displeasure, the Emperor decreed that the two 
sons be banished still farther into western Mon- 
golia, thus depriving Wang himself of the pleasure 
of seeing them before he died. The two brothers 
were recalled from exile when the succeeding 
Emperor Kao-tsung ascended the throne. Wang 
I-hung served as intendant of the Ch^uan-tung 
circuit in Szechwan from 1737 to 1739 and then 
retired. 

The family of Wang Shan was distinguished 
for producing two famous Grand Secretaries, the 
first one being his great-grandfather, Wang Hsi- 
chueh (see under Wang Shih-min). Several 
brothers and nephews of Wang Shan were 
painters or poets (see under Wang Ytian-chl). 
Wang Shan himself is credited with having left a 
collection of memorials, entitled 
Hsi4Hen tsou-ij and a collection of literary works, 
entitled Hd-fien chi (M), in 4 chiian. The 
existence of both works is questionable. 


[1/292/la; 3/ll/24a; T^ai4dang chou-chih (1919) 
20 /11a, passim; Wang Ch^ang [g. v.], Hu-hai win 
chuan 33 /7b; K‘ang-hsi chien^ch^u 

an in Win-hsien ts^ung-pien (see bibl. under Dor- 
gon) no. 4; Tung-hua lUf K^ang-hsi 56:11; 60:3; 
3/135 /27a; Chaodien [q. v.], Hsiao4Hng tsa4u 
4/9b.] 

Fang Chao-ung 

WANG Shih-chto 3E±II (T. H. 

Oct. 19, 1634r-1711, June 26, 

poet and official, came from a family of note in 
Hsin-ch*eng, Shantung. He was born at Kai- 
feng, Honan, where his grandfather, Wang 
Hsiang-chin [g. t;.], was then serving as provincial 
judge. A precocious child, he is said to have 
composed poetry at the age of eight (m). By 
1648, when he was fifteen (mi) , his first volume of 
verse was published, under the title 
^ Lo-chien t‘ang ch‘u-kao. He passed the met- 
ropolitan examination in 1655, becoming a chin- 
shih three years later. In 1659 he was named 
police magistrate of Yangchow, assuming that 
office the following year. In this capacity he 
served for five years (1660-65), during which he 
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cleared up a number of, difficult cases and passed 
out just sentences which won the. .applause of 
many people. Always busily occupied with 
official duties, he yet found time to become 
acquainted with many poets of Kiaiigsu and to 
attend their gatherings; he received in particular 
the encouragement of Ch'ien Ch^ien-i and Mao 
Hsiang [qq, v,]. Recommended highly by his 
superiors, he was promoted in 1664 to be a secre- 
tary in the Board of Ceremonies, an office which 
he assumed in September 1665. Two years 
later he was raised to an assistant department 
director and from 1669 to 1670 he served as super- 
intendent of customs at Ch'ing-chiang-pffi, 
Kiangsu. In 1671 he was transferred to the 
Board of Revenue. A year later he was sent to 
Szechwan to direct the provincial examination, 
but on his way back he learned of the death of 
his mother and hurried home. In 1676 he re- 
turned to Peking to resume his post in the Board 
of Revenue. 

Having then only light official duties, Wang 
Shih-ch^n spent much of his time in the company 
of scholars and poets who were gathered in the 
capital from many parts of the country. He 
came to be recognized as one of the leading poets 
of his day and his name was mentioned to Em- 
peror Sh5ng-tsu. Although he had failed to en- 
ter the Hanlin Academy when he became a chin- 
shih (1658), he was favored in 1678 with an 
imperial audience and was appointed a sub- 
reader in the Academy. Early in 1681 he was 
promoted to be libationer of the Imperial Acad- 
emy, and three years later was named junior 
director of the Supervisorate of Instruction. 
Early in 1685 he was sent to Kwangtung to offer 
sacrifices to the Spirit of the South Seas. Later 
in that year his father died; he returned home to 
observe the period of mourning. Thereafter he 
served as: a vice-president of the Censorate 
(1690), of the Board of War (1690-92), and of 
the Board of Revenue (1692-98); and as presi- 
dent of the Censorate (1698-99), and of the 
Board of Punishments (1699-1704). He offi- 
ciated concurrently as a director of the State 
Historiographer’s Office and in the compilation 
of the classified dictionary, Yuan- 

cliien hi-han, 454 chiian (completed in 1702, 
printed in 1710). In 1696 he served as commis- 
sioner to offer sacrifices to the Spirit of the Moun- 
tains of the West. 

In 1704 it was found that Wang Shih-chen 
and other officials of the Board of Punishments 
had meted out to a murderer a very light sen- 
tence. For his part in the mistrial, Wang was 
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deprived of all his ranhs and offices. This was 
Ms forty-fifth year in official life, and he was 
seventy-one (sui). Though he might have 
cleared himself and remained in office, he took 
the opportunity to retire, living quietly at his 
home for the remaining seven years of his life. 
But half a year before his death his former titles 
were restored to him by special decree. Accord- 
ing to Chao-lien [g. Wang was not accorded 
any posthumous honors because Emperor Sheng- 
tsu did not approve of his close relations with 
the one-time Heir Apparent, Yin-jeng [q, y.]. 
Not until fifty-four years after Wang^s death did 
Emperor Kao-tsung, in recognition of his stand- 
ing as the foremost poet of the Dynasty, confer 
on him the posthumous name, Wen-chien ^|fi. 
After 1722 the third character of his name (1®) 
was written IE cMyig^ to avoid the personal name 
of Emperor Shih-tsung, but early in 1775 Em- 
peror Kao-tsung ordered it to be written M 
cMrij which differs only slightly from the original 
writing. 

Wang Shih-chen was a prolific writer, having 
to his credit, as author or editor, about a hundred 
titles. He is best remembered, however, for his 
poems which appeared in about twenty collec- 
tions printed during his lifetime, and in various, 
anthologies. Shortly before his death he edited a 
complete collection of his poems and essays, under 
the title Tai-ching Vang ch% 92 chiian, 

printed in 1711 by his disciple, Ch^eng Ch^ 

(T. But the most popular collection is 

the Yil-yang shan-jin ching- 

hua lUj 10 chUanj edited by himself. It was 
copied by hand by Lin Chi [q, v,] and printed in 
facsimile about the year 1700 at Yangchow. 
There are a number of editions of this work, with 
annotations by various scholars, but the one 
most prized was printed in the 1720s and re- 
printed in 1767, with annotations by Hui Tung 
[q. v.]. 

Wang also edited a number of anthologies of 
poetry, among them the following: 
shih hsuan^ 32 chilan, printed in 1697 (also known 
as Wvr-chH-yeyi-shih ch*ao); 

T^ang-hsien san-mei chi, 3 chiian, printed 
in 1688; Ylx-yang shan-jen kan-chiu chi 
^), 16 chiian, printed in 1752 by Lu Chien-ts^ng 
[q. z;.] and Ma Yueh-lu (see under Ma Yiieh- 
kuan); and 1-sMng c¥vrchi, 24 chiian, 

printed in 1660. The last mentioned is an an- 
thology of verse in irregular metre (known as 
M), in which Wang was interested early in his 
career. 

Wang Shih-chen was one of the noted critics 
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of poetry in his day; his views on tMs subject 
appearing, among others, in the following collec- 
tions: Yu-yang shih-^hua (^^), 3 cMan (1710) 
and Wu4ai (51f^) sMh-hm, 12 chiian, both 
edited by Huang Shu-lin The most com- 

plete collection of his criticisms of earlier and 
contemporary poets is one edited by Chang 
Tsung-nan (T. H. 1704^ 

1765) with the title, Tai-ching Vang shih-hua, 30 
chiian, printed in 1760. Several short works on 
the technique of writing poetry are attributed to 
Wang, four of them containing notes taken down 
by his disciples. They are: Shth-win, 4 

chiian (1676); Jan-ting chi-wen; 

Lii-shih ting-Vi; and 

Ku-shih pHng-tsS lun. These were reprinted in 
1793, with annotations by W6ng Fang-kang 
[q. V.], and can be found in the latter's Hsiao-shih- 
fan Ving chu-lu, Wang's poetic theories are 
also recorded in the writings of his critic, Chao 
Chih-hsin [g. v.]. 

According to Wang Shih-ch^n, the essence of 
poetry is a mysterious spiritual harmony (called 
by him sMn-yun #^) which lies behind and 
beyond the words. By this he apparently meant 
that the appeal of poetry is to the imagination 
and the feelings rather than to the reason. Some 
critics attempted to dispute the view that he 
originated the theory, maintaining that earlier 
writers had advanced it as .part of the conception 
of sudden enlightenment held by Ch^an Bud- 
dhists. As to the technique of writing poetry, 
Wang laid down, in the introduction to a collec- 
tion of his poems (written about 1661), the fol- 
lowing four basic principles: (1) ^ lien, 
employing words and expressions which have 
previously appeared in classical works; (2) ^ 
yuan, choosing words, not with a view to assert- 
ing explicitly the meaning of the poem, but to 
suggest iL“from a distance"; (3) hsieh 

yin-lii, composing the poem with special regard 
to rhythm and rhyme; and (4) li i-tse, 

bringing out all the beauty that is possible within 
the bounds of convention. These principles are 
well illustrated in a poem of four stanzas, entitled 
CNiu-liu (Willows in Autumn), which 
Wang composed at a gathering of poets in Tsinan, 
Shantung, in 1657. The poem won him immedi- 
ate nation-wide recognition and soon became a 
popular piece for recitation. It is safe to say, 
however, that most of those who profess to enjoy 
it really enjoy its musical effect, for though the 
phrases and idioms allude to willows, the refer- 
ences are meaningless without extensive research. 
There are at least six works annotating the words 
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of this poem and attemp^ng to expose the hidden 
meanings of the author. The annotators seem 
to agree that the author^s “distant^^ intention 
was to lament the fall of the Ming Court at 
Nanking in 1 645. Indeed, a censor in the Gh‘ien- 
lung period attempted to have all of Wang^s 
works suppressed on the strength of the hidden, 
meaning in this poem; but he failed, owing to 
Emperor Kao-tsung's personal appreciation of 
Wang’s poetry. Recent promoters of vernacular 
literature have criticized his elaborate poetic 
puzzles on the ground that they appeal only to 
the privileged few' who can afford the time or the 
works of reference necessary to understand them. 
Wang, however, did not always cultivate this 
recondite style; some of his verses are plain, 
comprehensible and moving. Moreover, his 
stress on the musical effect makes them always 
pleasant to recite. 

Wang Shih-chen wTOte several accounts of his 
travels to Szechwan, Kwangtung, and elsewhere. 
The following works contain miscellaneous notes, 
comments, and criticisms: ChHh-pei 

otir^fan^ 26 chuan (1691) ; MMr^ Chu-i 1% 34 
chmn (1701); Hsiang-tsu pi-chi, 12 

chilan (1702) ; Ku-fu-yu-fing 

tsorlu, 6 chilan (1706); and F^rir-han 

yu-hua, 4 chilan (1709). He also compiled a list 
of posthumous names of the early Ching period, 
entitled Kuo-cWao shihrfa ¥ao. 

He was the owner of a large collection of books. 
So ardent was he as a bibliophile that when he 
was granted a short leave from Peking in 1701, 
he is reported to have brought back with him, 
not the usual valuables that officials accumulated 
in his day, but several cart-loads of books. This 
episode was the theme of a painting by Yii Chih- 
ting [g. «;.] and of several poems by Wang’s friends. 
The painting and the poems were reproduced in a 
volume entitled tsai-shu t‘u shih (^^ 

ffi^). This devotion to book-collecting gave 
rise to the legend that one of his young admirers 
who, after several calls, had failed to find him at 
home, was finally advised by Hsii Chlen-hstieh 
[g. e?.] to look for him, not at lus home, but in the 
monastery, Tii^h-jen ssh (see under Ku Yen-wu), 
in the South City, Peking, where booksellers dis- 
played their treasures in those days. On follow- 
ing this advice the young man actually found the 
poet there. 

Wang Shih-chen was the youngest of four 
brothers. His eldest brother, Wang Shih-lu 
3E±Si (T. H. ffi*, 1626-1673), a chin- 
shih of 1652, left a collection of verse entitled 
Shih-hu ts^ao-fang shih-hman, 
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11 chUan, The third brother, Wang Shih-hu 
3£±iJr (T. Mrf', H. Jan. 7, 1633- 

1681), was a chin-sHh of 1670. The writings of, 
these and other members of the family were in- 
cluded in a collectanea, entitled Yil-yang san-shih- 
liu chung which comprises' for the., 

most part works by Wang Shih-chdn. It w.as 
printed from time to time during the years 1669- 
1710. 


[Yii-ymg shan-jin nien’*p^u (^^); l/272/6a; 
3/51/la; 20/1/00, with portrait; Tsinan fu-ckih 
(1840); Chao Chih-hsin, T^an4ung lu; Lun Ming, 
^^Bibliography of Wang Shih*ch6n*' (in Chineae), 
Yenching hsueh-pao (Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies), no. 5, pp. 934-64; Cliii Tung-jun, “'Wang 
Shih-ch6n on the Principles of Poetry” (in Chi- 
nese), Wu-han Journal of Liberal Arts, vol. 3, no. 
2, pp. 435-76; W^ng Fang-kang, Fu<h\u chai chi, 
8/6a.] 

Fang Chao-yino 

WANG Shih-min {ming before 1603 

mm, T. m± h. mm, 

ffiea^A, mmMA), sept. is, 

1592-1680, July 12, landscape painter and cal- 
ligrapher, was a native of T'ai-ts^ang, Kiangsu. 
He came of a distinguished family; his grand- 
father, Wang Hsi-chueh (T. 56^, chin- 

shih of 1562, posthumous name 1534- 

1611), was a Grand Secretary in the Ming period; 
and his father, Wang Heng BEHf (T. M2 H. 
illll, chin-shih of 1601, 1561-1609, Mar. 4), 
was a compiler in the Hanlin Academy and was 
also known as a dramatist. As a boy Wang 
Shih-min was brought up by his grandfather and 
received instruction from the famous painter 
and calligrapher, Tung Ch'i-ch'ang fg. t^.l. His 
grandfather, who was a well-known collector of 
paintings, was delighted with his talents and 
collected a large number of masterpieces for him 
to imitate. Wang Shih-min was especially fond 
of the works of the eminent landscape painter of 
the Yuan period, Huang Kung-wang (see under 
Tung Chl-’Ch'ang) , and penetrated his art deeply. 
He w'as also a noted calligrapher, being skilled in 
the li-shu style (see under Ho Shao-chi). Be- 
cause of his grandfather's merits, he was ap- 
pointed in 1614 a secretary to the Keeper of Seals 
1524 was made Keeper. In 
this capacity he went to different provinces to 
present seals to the feudal princes or to their 
descendants. In 1636 he was promoted to the 
post of sub-director of the Court of Sacrificial 
Worship which he held for three years, and then 
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retired because of illness. The fall of the Ming 
dynasty in 1644 did not greatly disturb his rou- 
tine. The Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) 
twice summoned him to be director of the Court 
of Sacrificial Worship at Nanldng but he declined. 
He lived in peaceful contemplation of nature, 
engaged in painting and in writing verse. In 
1663 he asked Chang Jan [q. the landscape 
artist, to replant his garden, where he intended 
to spend his last days. At this time he also 
maintained as family actors a group of boys who 
were taught by the famous teacher of dramatic 
singing and acting, Su Khm-sheng a 

name made immortal in the drama, T^ao-hua shan 
(see under Kfimg Shang-jen). 

In the history of Chinese painting Wang Shih- 
min is recognized as one of the great masters of 
the early Ch‘ing period. He is known to artists 
as one of the Four Wangs (Ei), the other three 
being Wang Chien, Wang liiii, and Wang Ylian- 
chfi t^.]. The first of the three was a relative; 
the last was his grandson. Most of his nine sons 
were poets as well as painters. His second son, 
Wang K^uei (see under Wang Yiian-chfi), w^asa 
chin-shih of 1655, and his eighth son, Wang Shan 
[§. V.], was a famous Grand Secretary in the late 
K^ang-hsi period. 

The collected works of Wang Shih-min, en- 
titled BH U Hd4Hen chi^ have perhaps never 
been printed. A collection of his colophons, 
entitled Yen-¥o tH-pa, in 2 chuan, 

was edited by Li Yii-fen and printed in 

1910. A short article, 

cMa-hsun, being Wang’s instructions to his fam- 
ily in 1670, was printed in the collectanea 
Lou4ung isa-chu (latest preface 1839). 


Hsi-lu hsien-sMng nien-p^u 
(unpublished), condensed by Ku Wen-pin 

(T. H. 1811-1889), and printed, in 

Kuo-yun lou shu-hua chi (1882) ; 
1/509/la; 2/70/44b; 3/426/33a; 3/428/35a; 20/1/ 
21a, (with portrait); Kokka, vol. 24, no. 

286, p. 191; Waley, An Index of Chinese Artists j p. 
95; Tomioka Kenzo shio- 

goun (not consulted). L.T.C.L.H.M., p. 41; 
roung Pao (1909) p. 518.] 

R. 0. SUTER 

WANG Shih-to (original ming T. 

H. 

July 14, 1802-1889, Aug. 3, scholar, was a native 
of Nanking. His father, Wang Chiin 
(T. 1765-1832), was a follower of Neo- 


Confucianism and a strict disciplinarian. When 
Wang Shih-to was young he was taught to read 
nothing but Neo-Confucian books. Though the 
family was very poor, his father resolutely de- 
clined to seek the help of relatives. When Wang 
Shih-to was fifteen sm, and again when he was 
sixteen sui, he was compelled by poverty to 
become an apprentice to a dealer in second-hand 
clothes. His last employer having become 
bankrupt, Wang lived precariously at home im- 
proving his calligrapl\y. In June 1818 he became 
an apprentice in a cake-shop, but after three 
months his emplo^^er, perceiving that the youth 
showed promise as a student, sent him home to 
pursue his studies. But at home he endured the 
ridicule of neighbors for being, in their eyes, a 
failure, even as an apprentice. Baffled at every 
turn, there was then nothing for him to do but to 
improve his knowledge of the Four Books and to 
practice writing the official examination essays. 
Impressed by his studious habits, his grand- 
mother and his uncle — on his mother’s side — 
provided him with occasional funds to continue 
his studies. It is reported that when he married 
in 1827 his wedding presents consisted entirely of 
boolcs. His wife, Tsung Chi-lan (T. 

®||P, 1801-1847), being much interested in his 
studies, is said to have pawned her trousseau and 
other items of dress in order to help him purchase 
the books he needed. She died in 1847 after an 
illness of seven years. 

From 1821 to 1858 Wang Shih-to spent most of 
his time teaching in private schools or in families 
of affluence. By making the most of his oppor- 
tunities to borrow books and to come into contact 
with eminent scholars he managed to obtain a 
good grasp of the rites, history, poetry, philology, 
geography, mathematics, calligraphy and paint- 
ing. In 1840 he became a cM-Jen, his chief 
examiner being Hu Lin-i [q, v.] who later took an 
important part in suppressing the Taiping Rebel- 
lion. In 1848--49 he was engaged by a patron of 
means to compile the Nan-Pei 

shih pvrchih^ 14 chuan, printed in 1878 — a supple- 
ment to the official histories of the Period of 
Division between the North and the South 
(420-589 A, D.). His two elder daughters 
assisted him in compiling his references wliich 
relate chiefly to astronomy, geography, strange 
happenings, and rites. 

When the Taiping Rebels took Nanking on 
March 19, 1853, Wang Shih-to did not flee the 
city. _JIis eldest daughter, Wang Shu-chfin 
(T. 1829-1856), was forced to act 

as a clerk to the Taiping leader, Yang Hsiu- 
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ch'ing [q. »•], but later committed suicide. His 
younger daughter, Wang Shu-p‘in (T. 

1832--1853) 5 also committed suicide, owing 
to alleged mistreatment at the hands of her 
stepmother. On October 4 Wang Shih-to de- 
clined to accept a post from the Taipings, and on 
December 17 succeeded in escaping from Nanking 
to Chi-chh, Anhwei, where, for the ensuing six 
years, he made his living as a teacher in private 
schools. Fortunately he kept a diary of his 
experiences ill Nanking under the Taipings and 
also a diary covering the years 1855-56. Three 
manuscripts of this diary were edited by Teng 
Chih-ch^eng (T. into a three 

chuan book, entitled I-ping jih-cMj 

printed in 1936. In it Wang praises the ability 
of the Taiping leaders, Yang Hsiu-chhng, Shih 
Ta-k^ai and Li Hsiu-ch‘eng [qq. t>.], and concludes 
that the fundamental cause of the uprising was 
over-population and poor government by the 
Manchus. The remedies he proposed included 
birth-control, the destruction of female infants, 
and ruthless measures against the rebels. 

On February 10, 1859, Wang Shih-to was 
invited by Hu Lin-i to Wuchang to assist the 
latter in his post as governor of Hupeh. But as 
Wang declined to accept any official title, Hu 
provided him and other scholars with quarters 
to compile the compendium on military tactics 
known as Tu-shih ping-lueh (see under Hu Lin-i) . 
Feeling sympathy for the impoverished and aging 
scholar, Hu printed (1860) his Shui-ching chu Vu 
(® ), 2 chuan— charts on the Classic of. Waterways 
(see under Chao I-ch^ing), including two treatises, 
entitled Han-chih shih-ti lueh and 

Han-chih chih~i which are his critical 

notes on the geographic section of the History 
of the Earlier Han Dynasty. Hu provided a 
preface to the work in which he dilates on Wang\s 
career, his personal characteristics, his extensive 
knowledge of various subjects, and the many 
books he compiled, most of which were destroyed 
in the turmoil of the Rebellion. Despite Wang’s 
preoccupation with scholarly matters, Hu Lin-i 
often consulted him on civil and military matters, 
and when Hu was in charge of the Anhwei cam- 
paign they had almost daily correspondence 
on current affairs. Nor did Wang’s ability 
escape the notice of Tseng Kuo-fan [g. v] who, 
when hard-pressed at Ch'i-men (1860-61), An- 
hwei, received from Wang numerous suggestions, 
many of which were accepted. After the recap- 
ture of Anking (September 5, 1861), Wang offered 
to both Tsdng and Hu suggestions for winning 
over some of the Taiping leaders, and also plans 
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which led to the final , r6cove,ry of Nanking. 
After Hu’s death, on September 30, 1861, Wang 
wrote a detailed account of his administration as 
governor of Hupeh, entitled 
Hu W en-ckung kungfu-H chi, 6 (some sources say 
20) chuan, completed in 1862. Unfortunately 
the manuscript of this work has not yet been 
discovered. After the recapture of NanMng on 
July 19, 1864, Wang returned to that city, but 
declined to accept an official post, though .Ms 
lowly habitation was frequented by eminent 
visitors and by such officials as .Tseng Kuo-fan 
and Liu KMn-i [q. y.J. Later Wang was asked 
to be a compiler of the 

chih Shang-^Chiang Uang-hsien chih, a local history 
of Shang-ytian and Kiang-ning wblcli was printed 
in 1874. In 1880 he was editor-in-chief of the 
Hsil4s'imi Chiang-ning fu-ehih, 
a supplementary history of the prefecture of 
Nanking (1881). At the same time his collection 
of prose and verse was published by his friends 
and disciples under the title 
Wang Mei-tshin hsien-sheng chi, 12 -f 1 chiian 
(1881). In 1883-84 a pupil published more of 
his verse under the titles, Hui-weng 

shih-ch^ao, 15 chiian, and Hui-weng tz^U-ch^ao 
6 chiian; and his notes, Hui-wing pi-chi 
(^fj2), in 6 chiian. In 1885 Wang’s achieve- 
ments were brought to the notice of the Emperor 
who bestowed upon him the title, Preceptor of the 
Imperial Academy. He died at the age of eighty- 
eight (sui). 

By his first wife Wang Shih-to had five daugh- 
ters and one son, and by his second, three sons. 
But all of his children died young, except his third 
daughter, Wang Shii-ling (b. 1834), who 

married a fellow-townsman named Wu Jung- 
kffian (T. m A] The latter 

seems after 1877 to have taken his family to 
Shansi where he remained. In recent years a 
number of Wang’s unpublished manuscripts have 
been discovered in Taiyuan, Shansi, where his 
son-in-law had probably taken them. Some of 
these manuscripts are in the possession of Teng 
Chih-ch*eng who edited from them, in addition 
to the 1-ping jih-chi and other works, a supple- 
mentary volume of poems, entitled Wang Huv- 
weng shih hsu-ch^ao (^#), of which the latest 
preface is dated 1925. 


[5/74 /20a; Chronological Biography in Shih-hsmh 
nien-pao (see bibi. under Li Wen-Pien), vol. 2, no. 
3 (1936); Ts^ng Kuo-fan [g. v.], TsHg WH-cMng 


hung chi Han-chi; Hu Lin-i [g. v.], Hu Win-chung 
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hung i-cM) Teng Chih-ch^eng, Ku4ung sO'Chi (see 
„bibL under Lang TViiig-chi); 

Km-cMao Chin-ling win-ch^aOj 15/69a.] 

TIing Sstj-YU 

WAMGTai. See under Wan. 

WAJNG T‘ao M (T. [ik], H. 

Nov. 10, 182&-?, 

scliolar, one of the founders of modern journalism 
in Ghina, was born in the town of Fu4i-ch^n 
(also given as Lu-li ®M), Kaangsu. 
The eastern section of this towm was under 
the jurisdiction of K'un-shan, the western part 
under Yiian-ho, in the present Wu-hsien. In 
1845 Wang T^ao, under the name Wang Li-pin 
(T. H^), became a hdu-ts*ai in the 
district school of Hsin-yang, in the present K^un~ 
shan. Thereafter, for some years, he took the 
name Wang Han 3E^ (T. M^)- He 

competed once for the chii-jin degree in the 
provincial examination at Nanking (1846) but 
failed, and seems not to have tried again. In 
February 1848 he went to Shanghai to visit his 
father, Wang Ch'ang-kuei (T. 

d. 1849), who was then teaching in that 
city. There he met, among other missionaries, 
Walter Henry Medhurst (1796-1857), 

of the London Missionary Society, who was then 
in charge of the mission press, known as Mo-hai 
Shu-kuan Missis’- After his father’s death 
in the summer of 1849 he accepted, in the follow- 
ing autumn, Medhurst’s invitation to become the 
Chinese editor for the Mission Press. Appar- 
ently he continued in this work after Medhurst 
left Shanghai for England in 1856. He lived in 
Shanghai until 1861 in close association with the 
mathematician, Li Shan-lan [g. and Kung 
Gh^eng (see under Kung Tzti-chen); and had, 
as another intimate friend, the writer, Ghiang 
Tun-fu (T. H. ilJA, other names 

^IP T. T. monastic name 

1808-1867). Wang, Li, and Ghiang were 
known as the * Three Friends of Shanghai” (:f@ 
55^2^). Ghiang was the scholar who assisted 
William Muirhead (1822-1900) in the 

translation of the latter’s Ta Ying-kuo 

chihy 8 cMan, ^'History of England”, printed in 
1856 and reprinted in Japan in 1861. 

In 1860 the Taiping forces, in a burst of re- 
newed activity under Li Hsiu-ch^eng [g. took 
Soocliow and the territory lying toward Shanghai. 
In the autumn of that year Wang helped the 
local authorities of Chu-chai west of 

Shanghai, to organize the town’s militia for 
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defense against^ the Taipings. Wang records in 
his diary (MS in National Library of Peiping), 
under the date. March 11, 1861, that Joseph 
Edkins (see under Li Shan-lan) invited him to 
accompany a party of missionaries to Nanking, 
then the capital of the Taipings. This journey, 
■taken in March and April 1861, is described in 
detail by Edkins in his Narrative of a Visit to 
Nanking, Apparently Wang became a friend of 
Liu Chao-chiin Taiping governor of 

Soochow, possibly the Tien’ mentioned in Ed- 
kins’ Narrative as an official of Soochow whom the 
party met on the journey. To him Wang sub- 
mitted a long document, dated the Taiping 
equivalent of February 3, 1862. This document 
he presented under the alias, Huang Wan — 
using a seal carved with this name and the 
Lan-ch'ing which he had used when he 

became a hsiu4s^ai. The character 5 was 
tahr^ed by the Taipings, hence the surname 
Wang was written either as Huang ^ or as Wang 
V3E. The personal name Wan he doubtless chose 
from its affiliation with the character Lan ^ in 
the ancient poem known as Li-sao. The 
seal gives his province as Su-fu Sh^ng 
the Taiping equivalent for Euangsu. In later 
years Wang T'ao disclaimed authorship of this 
document, but the penmanship and the phrasing 
accord with his other compositions. Wang’s 
ostensible purpose in writing it was to submit 
plans for the taking of Shanghai. He proposed, 
among other expedients, to take the city by sur- 
prise, filling it with soldiers disguised as civilians, 
and ruining the trade by inducing the boatmen to 
desert on promise of tax-free entry elsewhere. 
He insisted, however, on caution, and made a 
great point of the power of the foreigners at the 
moment. He urged the Taiping leaders to press 
their northward conquest and deal first with the 
Ch'ing forces, after which the Shanghai problem 
would solve itself. He remarked on the Chung 
Wang’s presence in Soochow, and expressed an 
ardent hope that his proposals be submitted to 
that leader. Naturally there is abundant flat- 
tery, and one infers that Wang T^ao was curry- 
ing the favor of the Taipings in the hope of ob- 
taining a post in their regime in the event of 
victory. But he was scarcely a sincere partisan 
of their cause. 

This document fell into the hands of the Gliding 
forces barely a month after its submission, and 
was considered of sufficient importance to be 
forwarded to Peking where it has recently been 
found in the archives and published in facsimile 
in the T‘ai-p‘in^ t‘ien-kuo win- 
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shu (1933). It disclosed Wang T^ao as a rebel 
of a kind particularly offensive to the, imperial- 
ists. Hence after the, Taipings retired, Ills life 
was in danger. When he came out of hiding he 
went to Shanghai on invitation of William Muir- 
head who had obtained from the intendant of the 
Shanghai district assurance that no ill would be- 
fal him in that city. But on Wang’s arrival 
in Shanghai he barely escaped arrest at the hands 
of the intendant, being saved only through the 
help-' of Muirhead and Walter Henry Medhurst 
(1823-1885), son of the aforementioned Med- 
hurst and acting British Consul at Shanghai. 
For at least four and a half months he was a 
refugee in the British Consulate. In the mean- 
time notes were exchanged in Peking between 
Prince Kung (see under I-hsin), head of the 
Foreign Office, and Sir Frederick Bruce (1814- 
1867), the British Minister, concerning the ex- 
tradition of Wang. Bruce refused to instruct 
Medhurst to deliver Wang to the intendant and 
accused that official of deliberately misleading 
Muirhead to believe that Wang would come to 
no harm. Though the case was probably stiU 
unsettled when Wang embarked for Hong Kong, 
it was never re-opened by the Chinese authorities. 
However, it was more then twenty-one years 
before he again made his home in Shanghai. 

On October 4, 1862 Wang T^ao left for Hong 
Kong where he began his long and intimate asso- 
ciation with James Legge (1815-1897), 

whom he assisted for more than ten years in the 
translation of the Chinese Classics. In the be- 
ginning he was paid twenty dollars a month, 
Hong Kong currency. Legge had already pub- 
lished (1861) his translation of the Analects^ the 
Great Learning, the Doctrine of the Mean, and 
Mencius, so that Wang’s aid began with the 
Shoo King, or Classic of Eistorij, printed in 
1865 as Volume III of The Chinese Classics, As 
for the Odes (She-King, VoL IV of The Chinese 
Classics, printed in 1871), Legge mentions in his 
bibliography a manuscript by Wang T^ao which 
he had used. This is the Mao- 

shih chi-shih, 30 chuan, of which the original 
draft, presented to Legge with an accompanying 
letter written about 1864, is now in the New York 
Public Library, which possesses many of Legge’s 
books. Wang wrote five treatises for Legge’s 
use in translating the CKun-cKiu and Tso>^huan 
(VoL V, printed in 1872). Three of these, all 
printed about the year 1889, and dealing with 
the eclipses and the calendar of the CKun^hHu 
period, were prepared under the influence of 
John Chalmers (1825-1899), a mis- 
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sionary at Canton. ■ The tliree works are en- 
titled C¥uM~c¥iu shm-jun 

k^ao-jnen, 3 chuan; C¥m-chHu chih-skm pirn 
and C¥un-c¥iu jih-shih t^u-shuo 
(H^Hift), each in 1 chuan. 

Early in 1867 the translation work at: Hong 
Kong was interrupted by Legge’s return to his 
family in Great Britain. Wang received an 
invitation from Legge, however, to join him in 
Scotland, and in the company of European 
friends he sailed from Hong Kong on December 
15, 1867, via Suez, Cairo, Alexandria and Mar- 
seilles. During his two years in Great Britain 
he stayed most of the time with Legge’s family 
at Dollar, Clackmannanshire, Scotland, where he 
assisted him in the translation of the Odes, the 
Book of Changes (Yi King, being VoL 26 of 
The Sacred Books of the East, 1882) and the 
Rites {Li Ki, being Vols. 27 and 28 of the same 
series, 1885). Wang again prepared various 
commentaries on the Rites and the Changes, 
entitled respectively Li-chi chi-shih, 

and Chouri (^S) chi-shih; both manuscripts 
are preserved in the New York Public Library. 
The former title is mentioned by Legge in the 
preface to the Li Ki, but the latter, being shorter 
and inferior to Wang’s previous compilations for 
Legge, is not referred to in the Yi King. 

It seems that Wang T^o, though homesick, 
greatly enjoyed his sojourn abroad. In the ac- 
count of his travels, entitled Man*yu 

suidu, he mentions frequent trips to various 
places in Scotland where he invariably met with 
hospitality, especially from former friends in 
China, particularly William Muirhead. In Bed- 
ford he again met Mrs. Medhurst. In Paris he 
made the acquaintance of the French sinologist, 
Stanislas Julien (1799-1873), and subse- 
quently he published biographical sketches of both 
Julien and Legge. Once (1868) he lectured at 
Oxford University, speaking in Chinese, probably 
with Legge as interpreter. He notes that when he 
had concluded the lecture the students clapped 
their hands and stamped their feet. On leaving 
England, he presented his collection of Chinese 
books, numbering 11,000 chuan, to a museum. 

Wang T'ao and Legge returned to Hong Kong 
in 1870 and continued for some time the work of 
translation. But in 1873 Legge returned to 
England and three years later assumed the chair 
of Chinese at Oxford, never again to return to 
China. By this time Wang was already launched 
on his publishing career. About the year 1871 
he and Huang Bh^ng (Wong Shing) (T. 

one of the first three Chinese students to 
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study IE America (see under Jung Hung), pur- 
chased the printing equipment of the London 
Mission, which was then no longer used by 
Legge. In 1872 Wang issued the 
P^u-Fa chan-chi f 14 chiian, an account of the 
Fraiico-Prussian War, in which he was aided by 
a translator named Chang Tsung-liang 
(T. ^^),who gathered materials from foreign 
periodicals. This work was reprinted by the 
Japanese Army Department in 1878. Later 
Wang had this account expanded to 20 chuan 
and printed it in 1886 under the same title. It 
at once brought him fame as one who under- 
stood foreign affairs. 

By 1873 Wang T'ao had begun his newspaper 
activities, exercising in this field such a pioneer 
influence that he may justly be regarded as one 
of the founders of modern Chinese journalism. 
In his editorials, which he seems to have popu- 
larized in China, he advocated reforms, and ex- 
pressed much resentment at the Japanese 
annexation of the Loochoo Islands (see under 
Li Hiing-chang). Soon he became the editor of 
the Chin-sMh pien4% a daily news- 

paper which had been printed at Hong Kong 
since 1864, In -1873 or 1874 he and Huang 
Sheng founded at Hong Kong the Tmn Wan Y at 
Pao Esun-huan jih-pao) which still 

exists. Associated in this enterprise was the 
future diplomat, Wu T'ing-fang (T. 

1842-1922). By 1875 Wang had pub- 
lished at Hong Kong several of his own works: 
a book of stories, entitled Tun-k^u 

lan-yen, 12 chiian^ printed in 1875 and reprinted 
in 1880; various accounts of Shanghai, entitled 
Ying-juan tsa-chih, 6 chiian, printed 
in 1875; and reflections on contemporary affairs, 
foreign countries, and the Taiping rebellion, en- 
titled Weng-%ju yii-t^an, 8 chiian. 

The Tun-¥u lan-yin w'as so popular that it was 
pirated by a printer in Kiangsi, under the title 
Hsien-t*an hsiao-hsia lu. In 1879 
he made a trip to Japan, recording his impres- 
sions in a work, entitled Fvrsang 

yu-chiy 3 cMan, reprinted in Japan in 1880. In 
Japan he was well received, both as a scholar and 
as a reformer. On his return he stopped briefly 
at Shanghai to fraternize with some officials, but 
perhaps deemed it still unsafe to settle there. 
Nevertheless, after two subsequent visits, in 
1882 and 1883, he finally (1884) made Shanghai 
his home. By this time he had saved about Mex. 
$5,000, and had accumulated a library of 100,000 
chiian. There he continued his book-writing, 
and his journalism in the form of steady con- 
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tributions to the Shun Pao SMn Pao)y 

whose editor, Chfien Cheng (T. 8lff6), 

was his son-in-law. He resumed his association 
with foreigners in Shanghai, notably with Alex- 
ander Wylie (see under Li Shan-lan) and John 
Fryer (see under Wei Yiian), who invited him to 
be dean of the Chinese Polytechnic Institute 
known as Ko-chih Shu-yiian . This 

organization, founded by private subscription in 
1874, had a reading room and subsequently a 
scientific book depot. The Institute was later 
transferred to the Shanghai Municipal Council 
and became the Polytechnic Public School for 
Chinese. The general object of these under- 
takings by Dr. Fryer was the spread of scientific 
education, to lay a basis for the modernization 
of China in the field of applied science. To this 
Wang T'ao and some other Chinese of his day 
were sympathetic, but as a reformer Wang went 
much further in openly favoring the adoption of 
many political institutions of the West. Never- 
theless he accepted the view of the time that these 
institutions — particularly the franchise and con- 
stitutional government— were implicit in the 
Chinese classics and existed in the alleged Golden 
Age of antiquity. Wangle ideas of reform are 
chiefly set forth in the TW 

yiian win4u wai-pieny 12 chiian, printed in 1882 
at Hong Kong, and in his letters which are in 
two collections, one entitled Tao-yiian chHh-tu 
(K^), 12 chuan, printed in 1886, the other 
entitled T'ao-yuan chHh4u hsu-c¥ao (i^^), 6 
chiian, printed in 1889. 

Wang Tao’s writings cover a wude field in- 
cluding, in addition to the above-mentioned 
items : verse, works on optics, mechanics, and on 
the liistory of Western institutions. Particu- 
larly popular, and widely reprinted, are his com- 
positions written in a style, half fiction and half 
fact, usually turning upon his travels and fol- 
lowing the pattern of P^u Sung-ling^s [g. v.] 
Lioo-chai chihA. His MMMM Sung^in 
man4uy 12 chiian, printed in 1887, and his 
Sung-pin Bo4iua, 12 chiian, printed 
1887, are examples of this type. His collected 
poems, entitled Heng-hua kuan 

shih4u, 5 chiian, were printed in 1880. After a 
journey to Shantung (1889) he hoped to realize 
an ideal held in mind since 1884, namely to 
found a publishing house of his own, to be known 
as the T'ao-ylian Shu-chti MMWM- ^ 
prospectus printed in 1889 he outlined his plan, 
offering shares at Mex. $25.00 and listing his 
works under thirty-six titles. He states that 
twelve of these works were already printed in 
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book foriB, and that several others were in the 
press. ' One source asserts that he died on May 2, 
1890, but several of his works bear prefaces of a 
later date — namely 1895 and 1897. 

Wang T^ao was fond of discoursing on the 
status of woman — a topic to which he devoted 
several long articles. While in Scotland, he 
wrote to a friend in praise of the beauty and 
chastity of Western women. His first wife, nie 
Yang (T. died in 1850 leaving a 

daughter named Wang Wan (T. 

1847-1878?) , wdio married Chhen Ch^ng, Later, 
in Shanghai, he married ' Lin Leng-leng 
(T. who bore him a daughter who lacked 

the power of speech. This wife is reported to 
have liad a jealous nature which evoked from 
Wang some rather vehement complaints. 


[Hung Shen, ‘^Wang T^ao” (in Chinese), in 
W^n-hsueh, vol. 2, no. 6 (June 1, 1934); Ko Kung- 
chen, Chung-kuo pao-hsueh shih (History of 
Journalism in China, 1927), pp. 76, 121; Ch^6n 
Ch6n-kuo, ^‘Wang Tao” (in Chinese), /-ctogf 
(see bibl. under Jung-lu), no. 33 (July 5, 1937); 

Wu-h$ien chih (1933) 23 shang 10b; Hsieh 
Hsing-yao, ‘U¥ang T^ao^s Memorial to the Taiping 
Government’^ (in Chinese) , Kuo-hsuek chi-¥ an 
(Journal of Sinological Studies), vol, 4, no. 1 
(1934); Lo fir-kang, '^Huang Wan’s Memorial to 
the Taipings’- (in Chinese) ihid»yYol, 4, no, 2; 
W^n-hsien is^ung-pien (see bibl. under Dorgon) 
no. 20.1 

Hoswell S. Britton 

WANG Tsai-chin 3E^# (T. m^), I564r- 

1643, Ming official and scholar, was a native of 
T^ai-ts^ang, Kiangsu, and a chin-shih of 1592. 
In his official career, he rose to the post of gover- 
nor of Shantung. In 1620 he was transferred to 
the Board of War as senior vice-president, be- 
coming its president in 1622. On April 18, 1622, 
he was sent to Liaotung as generalissimo, replacing 
Hsiung T'ing-pi [q. The cornerstone in his 
policy for that territory consisted in an extensive 
settlement of the land by Mongol tribes to act 
as a buffer state between China and the Man- 
chus, and in the withdrawal of the defenses to a 
point just outside Shanhaikuan where he ad- 
vocated the erection of a second wall. These 
projects were opposed by Yuan Chffing-huan 
and Sun Ch^eng-tsung [qq. t;J, and in conse- 
quence Wang was recalled on September 21, 
1622. After holding a series of minor posts, he was 
again made president of the Board of War for six 
months in 1628, but owing to dismissal in con- 
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nection with a bribery case, he remained there- 
after in retirement until his death. 

The index of banned books drawn up, during 
the Chfien-lung period contains the. titles of ten 
works - by Wang Tsai-chin, of which, two are 
known to be extant. The 
SaU’-ch^ao Liao-shih sMh4Uf first printed in 17 
chilan in the Ch^ung-chen period (1628-1644) and 
reprinted by the Kuo-hsileh Library of Nanking 
in 1931, treats in chronological order and in 
detail the history of events in Liaotung from 
1618 to the end of 1627. A group of Wang’s 
memorials on administrative iX)Iicy in Liaotung 
comprise chuan 32-40 of his .Poo- 

shan t^ang chi. Others of his works, which deal 
with Liaotung, seem so far not to have been 
recovered. 


[M. 1/257 /9b; T^aUU^ang chou-chih (1919) 19/18a; 
ChHng Uai-kuo skih-Uao ¥ao (see bibl. under 
Abahai), 3/3b, 4/12b.] 

George A. Kennedy 

WANG Tuan ffSS (T. H. Feb. 

28, 1793-1839, Feb. 1, poetess, a native of 
Chfien-t%ng (Hangchow), was the wife of Ch^^n 
P%i-chih (T. mm H, 1836 lil 

A, 179i-1826), official and ix>et. Her mother 
was a daughter of Liang Tun-shu (see under 
Liang Shih-cheng), and her father, Wang Yii 
(T. H. d. 1809), was a son of 
the famous bibliophile, Wang Hsien [^. v.]. She 
is said to have begun reading in infancy and to 
have written poetry at the age of seven (m). 
After the death of her parents she was cared for 
by her aunt, Liang T6-sheng (see under Hsii 
Tsung-yen). When she married Ch^en P‘ei-chih 
she became not only his wife but also his col- 
laborator in the writing of poetry; and her father- 
in-law, Ch'en Wen-shu [q. u.], greatly admired 
her verse. When Ch*6n P^ei-chih died at Han- 
kow (see below) their only son, Cldcn Pao-yung 
overcome by the news, became seriously 
ill and thereafter was mentally deranged. To 
assuage her grief Wang Tuan took consolation 
in Taoism to which her father-in-law was de- 
voted. She assumed the Taoist names, Lai-han 
and Hsin-cld6 

The literary works of Wang Tuan were col- 
lected and printed in 1839 under the title 

Tzu-jan-hao-hsueh chai chi^ 4 chilan. 
Her anthology of verse from thirty poets of the 
Ming period, entitled Ming saw- 

shik chia shih-hsilanj in 2 series, each in 8 chilan 
(reprinted in 1873); and the supplement con- 
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tainiiig selections from seventy minor poets of 
the same period, reveal unusual literary .taste 
and independance of judgment. She had cour- 
age even to disagree with such critics as Chhen 
Chhen-i and Shen T^-chhen [gg. v,]. At the 
same time she was interested in history. Her 
notes on historical episodes of the Yuan and 
Ming periods were brought together in a work 
entitled Yuan-Ming i-shihj 80 cMan, 

but the manuscript of this work she later de- 
stroyed. 

Ch'en P^ei-chih, her husband, was well-known 
as a poet. As a Imurts^ai he purchased the 
rank of a second-class sub-prefect. While await- 
ing appointment he worked at Yangchow in 
charge of river transportation and was highly 
applauded by his superiors. About 1825 he was 
named second-class sub-prefect of Yunnanfu 
wliich he declined. While stopping at Hankow 
in expectation of appointment to another post, 
he died, at the age of thirty-tliree sui. An early 
collection of his verse was entitled 
Ch‘un4sao fang ch‘u-chi. His collected works 
were edited and published by Wang Tuan in 
1828 under the title Ch^tng4iuai 

fang chij 14 chuan. He is noted for his memoirs 
of his beautiful and talented concubine, Wang 
Tzh-lan (T. MM H. 1803-1824), 

a work entitled Hsiang-wan lou 

i-yu. These memoirs include a sketch of Wang 
Tzti-lan’s life by Ch'^n W^n-shu, eulogies of her 
by many friends, including Wang Tuan, and a 
collection of tz% or poems in irregular meter, 
by Ch^en P'ei-chih, entitled ^5^ Ming-yii 
4z‘ii, These were published in 1824 under the 
collective title Hsiang-yen hsiao-lu. 


.[l/513/19a; 2/73/8b; 5/85/la; 20/4/00, portraits of 
Wang Tuan and Ch^en Fei-chih; 21/8/la; Liang- 
CM yu-hsuan hsu-lu (see under Juan Yiian) 54/la.] 

Li Man-kuei 

WAHG Wan (T. H. 

SSlIllS), Mar. 5, 1624-1691, Jan. 8, writer, 
was a native of Ch'ang-chou (Soochow), Kiangsu. 
A chin-shih of 1655, he was made (1658) a secre- 
tary in the Board of Revenue and later (1660) 
rose to be a department director in the Board of 
Punishments. In 1661 he was named one of 
several thousand delinquents in the tax payment 
case of Kiangnan (see under Yeh Fang-ai) and 
was degraded to a police magistrate in the north 
city of Peking. In this post he was much praised 
by the common people for his justice and for the 
help he rendered to the poor and oppressed. In 
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1666 he was again appointed a secretary in the 
Board of Revenue, and three years later was sent 
to Nanking to serve concurrently as supervisor 
of the Hsi-lisin-kuan SSH customs district- 
one of two customs districts in the Nanking area 
which were merged in 1671 under one supervisor, 
and later were put under the charge of the super- 
intendent of the Imperial Manufactory at Nan- 
king. 

Wang Wan returned to Peking in September 
1670, but a few months later he retired to his 
home in the Western suburbs of Soochow. In 
1678 he was summoned to Peking to take, in 
the following year, the special examination known 
as po-hsiceh hung4z% (see under P^4ng Sun-yti). 
Chosen as nineteenth among the fifty successful 
competitors, he was awarded the rank of a com- 
piler in the Hanlin Academy, and was ordered to 
assist in the compilation of the official history of 
the Ming Dynasty (see under Wang Hung-hsil). 
In this capacity he completed 175 biographies. 
He resigned in 1681 and spent the remainder of 
his life at Soochow. 

Btraightfprward and outspoken by temper, 
Wang Wan often criticized the writings of other 
scholars, provoking them at the same time to 
bitter criticisms of 'his own works. He was re- 
spected as a scholar and was regarded as one of 
the best essayists of his day. He printed his 
own collected works in two series: the first, en- 
titled Tun-wtng lei-kao^ %2 cMan, in 

1674-76; the second, Tun-wing hsii (^) kao, 56 
chuan, in 1684-85. In 1690, shortly before his 
death, he edited a smaller collection of his works, 
selected from earlier publications and from his 
later writings. This new edition includes ten 
chuan of verse, entitled Yao-fing 

shiMch^aOf and ioTtj chuan of essays, entitled 
Yao-feng win-cMao. The final manuscripts for 
this edition, transcribed personally by one of his 
disciples, Lin Chi [g. y.], were printed in facsimile 
in 1692-93. Another edition of his essays, en- 
titled Yao-fing win-lu (^), 16 chuan ^ was 
made in 1887 by Chin Wu-Ian (T. 

mm. mm ), magistrate of K'un-shan, 1876-81; 
acting magistrate of Wu-hsien, 1884-85, 


[Chao Ching-ta Wang Yao-fing hsien- 

shing nien-p^u (^1®); l/489/13b; 3/120/18a; 
4/45/lOb; 20/1/00; 30/l/22b.] 

‘ Fang Chao-ying 

WANG W^n-chih (T. H. ^^), 

Dec. 25, 1730-1802,. May 27, calligrapher and 
poet, was born in Tan-tffi, Kiangsu. It is said 
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that he began to compose verses at the age of 
twelve (sui) and that he was almost equally 
precocious as a calligrapher, , Becoming a senior 
licentiate in 1753, he went to Peking in the follow- 
ing year, and, there established lifelong friend- 
ships with Yao Nai [g. a.] and Chu Hsiao-ch'un 
(T. H. chu-jin of 1762). 

The former was one of the best-known essayists 
of the Ch^iiig period and the latter was a poet 
and landscape painter. In 1755 an embassy was 
authorized to go to the Loochoo Islands to ac- 
cord recognition to the new ruler of that tribu- 
tary kingdom. The two leading emissaries were 
Chou Huang (T. JtS H. fSlll, chin- 

shih of 1737, d. 1785) and Ch'tian-k'uei 
(T. if-^, chin-sMh of 1751, d. 1791). Wang 
W^n-chili accompanied them, setting out on the 
Journey in 1756 and returning in the following 
year. Chou Huang left a topographical study 
of Loochoo, entitled LivrchHu 

kuo chih-luehj which he presented to the throne 
in 1757. Though Wang Wen-chili accompanied 
the mission only in a secretarial capacity, it was 
no doubt for him a broadening experience. 

In 1759 he took his chii-jen degree in the Shun- 
tlen provincial examination, and in the follow- 
ing year became a chin-shih with third Mghest 
honors, known as t^an-hua He officiated 

(1762) as associate examiner of the Shun-tlen 
provincial examination, and then (1763) of the 
metropolitan examination, becoming a sub- 
reader of the Hanlin Academy in 1763. A year 
later be was made prefect of Lin-an in Yunnan 
province where he remained until 1767 when, 
owing to misconduct of his subordinates, he was 
dismissed from his post. Eenouncing official 
life, he thereafter lived in retirement or in travel 
in Kiangsu and Chekiang where he taught in 
various academies. In 1771 he directed the 
Chffing-wen Academy on West Lake in 

Hangchow, and in reference to this fact styled 
himself Hsi-hu chang ^'Keeper of West 

Lake”. 

For many years Wang Wen-chih was a de- 
votee of Buddhism; he not only studied Buddhis- 
tic literature but observed all the regulations, 
including the vegetarian diet. In 1778, on the 
day preceding his fiftieth birthday, he was or- 
dained a priest in the Then-ch^ang Monastery 
at Hangchow, and assumed the mon- 
astic name Ta-wu (T. ii^). But con- 

trary to the usual Buddhist practice, he retained 
an ardent interest in music and the drama, even 
assisting Yeh T^ang H. ®^) 

in the compilation of the famous anthology of 
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selections from various musical dramM,. known, 
as cMafi, 

first printed in 1792. Furthermore it . was said 
that he spent much money on keeping a cast ,of 
young, actors, whom he taught to sing and whom 
he took with him, even. in Ms travels. ,His, repu- 
tation as a calligrapher rivalled that of Liang 
Tffing-shu and Liu Yung [qq. ».], and his fame as 
a poet almost equalled that of Yiian Mei [g. a.| 
in the lower Yangtze Valley. His collected verse, 
entitled M6ng4ou shih cM, 22 cMan, 

was first printed in 1796. He was also a painter, 
and one of his granddaughters, Wang Yil-yen 
(T. mm). was known as a painter, 
especially of plant life. 


[l/608/2a; 3/240/58a; 19 ting shang 35b; 20/3/00 
(portrait); 23/37 /20b; 29/6/ia; Tan4^ u hsien-chih 
(1879) 33/38a, 34/27a; L.T.C.L.H.M. 33,34.] 

Tit LiEN-CHib 

WANG Yin-chill (T. H. ^«|l), 

Apr. 19, 1766-1834, Dec. 24, official and scholar, 
eldest son of Wang Nien-sun [q. 2 ^.], was a native 
of Kao-yu, Kiangsu. After taking his chin-shih 
degree with high honors in 1799, he was appointed 
a compiler in the Hanlin Academy, In 1801 he 
was dispatched to Kweichow as provincial exam- 
iner. In 1804 he was ordered to participate in the 
compilation of the Hmng-^k^m 

Tz%4in tien-kUf 64 cMan — a compendium of vari- 
ous matters relating to the history and the opera- 
tion of the Hanlin Academy from the beginning 
of the Ch‘ing period. This work, completed 
early in 1806, is an expansion of another with 
the same title which was commissioned in 1744 
and completed in 8 ckuan in 1748. In 1804, 
after Wang had discharged his duties as ex- 
aminer in the provincial examination in Hupeh, 
Ms mother died at Tsining, Shantung, where 
his father was in charge of river control. He was 
recalled to attend to her funeral, and in the fol- 
lowing year transferred her remains to the South. 
Thereafter he observed the period of mourning 
at Ms home in Kao-yu, Upon his return to the 
capital (1807) he was appointed commissioner 
of education in Honan where he served for three 
years. After several promotions in the Hanlin 
Academy he was appointed deputy commissioner 
of the Office of Transmission (1812), director of 
the Court of the Imperial Stud, and then director 
of the Court of Judicature and Revision (1813). 
In 1814 he became commissioner of education in 
Shantung where during a two-year term he at- 
tempted to improve not only the standards of 
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tbe scholars but the social attitudes of the people. 
He denounced certain pseiido-Taoist sects for mis- 
leading the people. Later he served as senior 
vice-president of the Gensorate (1817), senior 
vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies 
(1817-1 9), examiner in the provincial examina- 
tion of Chekiang (1818), assistant director of the 
metropolitan examination (1819), and vice- 
president of the Board of Civil Office (1820-27). 

In 1820 he was appointed director-general for 
the compilation of the Jtn4mng shih-lu, 374 
+ 4 chimi — the chronicles of the reign of Em- 
peror Jen-tsimg (see under Yung-yen), completed 
in 1824. In 1821 he was again made examiner 
of the provincial examination in Chekiang, and 
then assistant director-general of the Historio- 
graphical Board. In 1823 he was director of the 
metropolitan examination and then of the metro- 
politan military examination, a post he again 
filled in 1825. He was promoted to the presi- 
dency of the Board of Works in 1827, and in the 
same year was ordered, together with I-hui 
[q. 2 ).] and others, to correct errors in the famous 
dictionary, IVmg-hsi tzMien (see under Chang 
Yu-shu). The revision was completed in 1831 
under the title TzMkn ¥ao-cheng, 

12 cMan— the number of corrections amounting 
to 2,588. It is reported that most of these 
corrections were made by Wang himself and by 
Ins father. In 1830-32 he was president of the 
Board of Ceremonies. A few months after his 
reappointment to the presidency of the Board of 
Works (1834) he died. He was canonized as 
Wfm-chien • 

In his philological studies Wang Yin- 
chih collaborated with and carried on the 
principles laid down by his father. The two 
works which have given him his greatest fame 
are the C/ifngr-c/iwan skih4z%^ IQ 

chuan^ completed in 1798 and printed in 1819; 
and the ® Ching4 shu^wen^ 32 ckuan^ 

first printed in 1797 in 4 ts^e (470 leaves). A 
second, enlarged edition of the latter work, ar- 
ranged in 15 chuarif appeared at Nanchaug in 
1817, and a third, definitive edition in 32 chuan, 
was printed in Peking in 1828. After some re- 
vision, and rearrangement in 28 chuan, it re- 
appeared in the Huang-ChHng chmg-chieh (see 
under Juan Ytian). The Ching-chuan shik4z% 
is a study of 160 grammatical particles, known to 
the Chinese as hm4zU or ^^einpty charac- 
ters’ V whose uses are defined and differentiated 
with carefully selected examples drawn from vari- 
ous classics. It is the first systematic attempt to 
give order to these words so necassary to an 
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understanding of ancient Chinese texts which, for 
want of such a study, had been constantly misin- 
terpreted by scholars of former centuries. The 
Ching4 shu-tven consists of annotations and 
emendations of various passages in twelve ancient 
works. As the last two words of the title indi- 
cate, Wang Yin-chih regarded it as the con- 
tinuation of a project begun by his father. The 
second edition of it has two added items : 

T^ai-sui k‘ao, 2 chiian; and 
Ch^un-chHii ming4zu chieh-ku, 2 chiian. The 
T^ai-sui ¥ao consists of twenty-eight arguments 
attempting to show by classical examples that 
the terms t^ai-sui ±m and t^ai-yin ±m are 
identical. The CNun-chHu ming4zu chieh-ku is a 
study of the relation between the 7mng ^ and 
the tzU ^ of personal names recorded in various 
works attributed to the Spring and Autumn 
period (722-481 B. C.). A work of the same 
nature, entitled Choii Ch‘m (j^^) ming4ztl 
chieh-ku, which analyzes the personal names of 
the Chou and Chfin periods, was completed by 
Wang Yin-chih in 1790. He collaborated also 
with his father in the compilation of the Tu-shu 
isa-chih and the Kuang-ya shu-cMng (see under 
Wang Nien-sun), the tenth chiian of the latter 
being entirely his own work. 

Wang Yin-chih had four sons. The youngest, 
Wang Shou-tffing (T. H, 

1805-1853), was a chin-shih of 1844 who, as 
intendant of the Han-Huang-Te Circuit (^^ 
mm) in Hupeh, lost his life defending the city 
of Wuchang from the Taiping Rebels (see under 
Hung Hsiu-chffian). 


[3/76/41 pu4u; 7/16/30a; 20/4/00; SsU-k^u 79/4b; 
Kao-yu Wang-shih i’^shu (see under Wang Nien- 
sun); Hu Shih w^n-is^ un (see bibl. under Li Jii- 
chen), series 1, voL 2, pp. 226-31; see bibliography 
under Wang Nien-sun.] 

Li Man-kuei ' 

WANG Yuan 3Ei| (T. Mil H. ^^), 1648- 
1710, scholar, was a native of Peking. One of 
his ancestors died in action while serving in the 
army of the Ming Emperor Ch^eng-tsu (see 
under Nurhaci) and was postimmously awarded 
the hereditary rank of an officer of the Imperial 
Bodyguard. His father, Wang Shih-te 
(T. H, 1613-1693), held that rank 

in the last years of the Ming dynasty. In the 
spring of 1644 Wang Shih-te was one of the 
officers charged with the defense of the northern 
walls of Peking. When the capital fell, he was 
assisted by a Buddhist monk to find refuge in a 
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monastery, and so escaped with his iife. About 
1660 he took his family, including his two sons, 
Wang Chieh (T. M# H. 1637- 

1691) and "Wang Ylian, from Peking to northern 
Kiangsu and resided there for more than thirty 
years, mostly in the vicinity of Yangchow and 
Pao-ying. 

In his younger days Wang Yuan studied under 
Liang I-chaiig (T. 

1608-1665) and Wei Hsi [q, he admired 
courageous deeds and liked to study military 
topics. As his fame spread in literary circles, he 
was engaged by Hsii Ytian-wen [q. v] to be one of 
the semi-official editors of the history of the 
Ming dynasty {Ming-shih). In this capacity he 
served from 1685 to 1691 (?), despite the fact 
that he held no official rank. Others who, in 
the 1680’s and 1690’s, labored on the same enter- 
prise without official rank were: Wan Ssh-tffing, 
Liu Hsien-tlng, Chiang Ch‘6n-ying, and Huang 
Yii-chi [qq, v.]. 

In 1692 Wang Yiian^s father, then aged eighty 
(sui)^ went to Tientsin to live in the home of 
Chang Lin (see under An Chi). At this time 
Wang Yuan made his living by tutoring the 
children of a rich family in Peking, but it seems 
that the family more or less slighted him owing, 
it is said, to the fact that he had not obtained a 
high literary degree. To demonstrate his abil- 
ity, he competed in the examinations in Peking 
in 1693 and became a chil-jin. 
year his father died, and because of the mourn- 
ing period he was prevented from proceeding at 
once with the other examinations. Being at 
heart a Ming loyalist, he did not care to serve 
the Manchu regime in an official capacity, and 
so refrained thereafter from competing for the 
chin’-shih degree — continuing to live on stipends 
he received as a private secretary to officials or 
as a tutor in wealthy families. In 1694 he went 
to Shensi; from 1695 to 1697 he lived mostly in 
Tientsin and Peking. In 1698 he went to 
Nanchang and the following year he lived in 
Soochow. From 1700 to 1703 he was in Peking 
wdiere he lectured on Confucian doctrines to a 
group of students. In 1700 he established a 
friendship with the philosopher, Li Kung [q, 
and discussed with him the latter’s Torhmeh 
pien-yeh. 

In the summer of 1703, through the introduc- 
tion of Li Kung, Wang Yuan paid a visit to Li’s 
teacher, Yen Ylian [q, e;J, at Po-yeh, and so be- 
came a pupil of that pragmatic philosopher of 
North China. In 1704 he again went to Shensi, 
and a year later was in Canton. For several 
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years, beginning in 1706, he lived in Peking, and 
then w^ent to Hiiai-an, Kiangsu, wdiere he died 
in 1710. His funeral expenses were defrayed by 
the calligrapher, Chiang ffing (see under Chu 
Ylin), who had married his niece. His remains 
were interred in the Chiang family cemetery at 
Chin-t‘an, Kiangsu, where Chiang H6ng himself 
was later buried. Wang Yiian’s father, his 
elder brother, and his son, Wang Chao-fu 
(T. E. m)H, 1681-1723, chin-shih oi 

1721), were all buried in the Wang family ceme- 
tery, located five li west of Peking. A daugliter 
of Wang Chao-fu married Kuan Chi-ch^eng 
of Wu-chin, Kiangsu. Their son, Kuan 
Shih-ming (T. H. IgOj, 1738- 

1798, chin-shih of 1778), served as a secretary in 
the Grand Council (1786-98) and as a censor 
(1795-98). While engaged as an official in 
Peking, Kuan Shih-ming often visited and re- 
paired the tombs of the Wang family whose line 
had by this time died out. On the decease 
of Kuan Shih-ming his son and grandsons carried 
on this act of piety whenever any of them hap- 
pened to be in Peking, One of these grandsons, 
named Kuan Sheng-lai (T. 

magistrate of Han-shan, Anhwei, 1826-31), left 
an account of the tombs of the Wang family. 

Wang Yuan printed two small collections of 
his own essays, one in 1 ckilan, and the second in 
6 chiian — both known as Wang K‘un- 


was preserved in manuscript by the Kuan family 
and was printed in 1831 by Kuan Sh6ng-lai 
under the title, Chil-yeh Vang win- 

chij 20 chilan. Wang Yuan was interested in 
political economy, geography, military tactics, 
and other subjects. He is known to have made 
a map of China, entitled ^18 Yu-Vu 
chih-changj and to have composed a work on 
military science, Ping-fa yao-lmh, 

22 chuan, neither of which is probably now ex- 
tant. A work by him on political economy, 
entitled PHng-shu, 3 chilan^ was fortunately 
preserved by Li Kung and was printed by the 
latter with his own annotations, under the title 
PHng-shu ting (|I) . Wang Yuan wrote a work 
on the Book of Changes, entitled 
Tu-I Vung-yen, in which he maintained, as did 
his contemporary, Hu Wei [^. v.], that some of the 
views on the Changes held by Sung philosophers 
derived from Taoist teachings. He also made an 
analysis of the three ancient commentaries on the 
Spring and Autumn Annals, in a work entitled 
Huo-an pHng Ch'm-chHu, 3 
chilan, analyzjing the commentaries from the 
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Eterary point of view and deducing from them 
techniques, of essay-writing. 

Wang Ytian^s interest in political economy and 
military tactics show him to have been a matter- 
of-fact man who unfortunately never had an 
opportunity to put his theories into practice. 
He is destined, therefore, to be remembered only 
as a writer. From youth on he held in contempt 
the ideas of the Sung Neo-Confucianists, as ex- 
pounded by the scholars of his day; he believed 
that Wang Yang-ming (see under Chang Li- 
hsiang) was entitled to be called the true Con- 
fucianist because he at least made an effort to 
put his views into practice in both the civil and 
military spheres, Wang Yuan stressed the im- 
portance of energetic efforts for the amelioration 
of society long before he met the pragmatic 
philosopher, Yen Yuan. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that after meeting Yen he became a 
steadfast exponent of his views. In 1706 he 
assisted Li Hung to compile the chronological 
account {nien-p%) of Yen’s life and in various 
ways helped to secure a wider hearing for Yen’s 
views.' 

In the sketch of Wang Yiian’s life which ap- 
pears in Tai Wang’s Yen-shih hsueh-chi (see 
under Yen Yiian) there is a much-quoted state- 
ment to the effect that Wang accompanied Hsti 
Chlen-hslieh [q. ?;.] to Soochow in 1690 to help 
him edit the great gazetteer, Ta-ChHng i4^ung 
chih (see under Hsii). This assertion is now 
known to be erroneous, the error being due to 
confusion with another Wang Yuan (T. 

H. ^m, UB., chMih of 1688) 
whose name is pronounced the same and varies 
only slightly in the writing. This Wang Yuan 
was a native of Chhng-p'u, Kiangsu, who assisted 
Hsti in editing the gazetteer and later served as 
magistrate of Mao-ming, Kwangtung (1694-97), 
and of T'ung-jen, Kweichow (1698-1702); and 
as a censor (1702-05). He was interested in the 
history of the Ming period and was the author of 
a treatise on the economics of that period, en- 
titled Ming shih-huo chih. 


[l/486/20b; 3/431/23a; 4/139 /8a; Shun4‘ ten fu chih 
(1884) 99/13b; Ssi^-k^u, 31/6a; ChHng-p*u hsien- 
chih (1879), 17/13a, 27/4b; Cha Sh6n-hsing [q, v,], 
Ching-yeh t^ang shih-chi^ 12/lOa; Chii-yeh fang chi, 
14/7b, 18 /9b; Tung-hua lu, Kang-hsi 44:5.J 

Txj Lien-chI) 

WAHG Ytian-chE iMIB (T. H. WM. 
5®PltA), Sept. 9 or 11, 1642-1715, Nov. 7, 
landscape painter and official, came from a dis- 
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tinguished family in the district of T'ai-ts^ang, 
Kjangsu. His grandfather, Wang Shih-min 
[g. was a celebrated painter of the early Ch^ing 
period His father, Wang Wnel (T. ^ 
H.m d. age 71 mi), was B^ chin-skih of 1655, 
but never accepted governmental appointment. 
As a youth Wang Ytian-chl was greatly influ- 
enced by his grandfather who instructed him in 
the theory and technique of painting. To stu- 
dents of Chinese painting Wang Shih-min, Wang 
Ytian-chfl, Wang CMen and Wang Hui [qq, y.] 
are known as the Four Wangs (E9 5.)* Wang 
Ytian-chfl is , said to have taken as his model the 
Yuan painter, Huang Kung-wang (see under 
Tung Chfl-ch^ang). He became a chm-shih in 
the same year (1670) as his uncle, Wang Shan 
[g. y.]— receiving appointment to a minor post in 
the Board of Civil Office. In 1681 he was made 
assistant examiner at the Shuii-tflen provincial 
examination, and later in the same year was ap- 
pointed magistrate of J^n-hsien, Chihli, a post 
he held for four years. During his magistracy 
he showed such ability in handling law-suits that 
a number of important cases in southern Chihli 
were assigned to him by Wei Hsiang-shu [g. ^^.J, 
then president of the Board of Punishments. 
Later he was called to the capital and was made a 
censor. In 1700 he was appointed junior, then 
senior, secretary in the Supervisorate of Imperial 
Instruction, thus becoming belatedly a member 
of the Hanlin Academy, Later he was made 
expositor, reader, and finally chancellor of the 
Hanlin Academy. In 1712 he was appointed 
senior vice-president of the Board of Finance, a 
post he held untilhis death in 1715. 

So highly was Wang Yuan-chfl regarded as an 
artist that he was often summoned to paint in the 
Imperial Palace. On November 24, 1705 he and 
four other officials'—Sun Yiieh-pan (T. 

MM H, 1639-1708, chin-shih of 1682), 

Sung Chtin-yeh (T. H. 

fu-pang of 1685, d. age 52 sui), Wu Ching (see 
under Wu Wei-yeh), and Wang Ch'uan 
(T. H. chiX-jen of 1690)— were 

ordered to compile a comprehensive work on 
calligraphy and painting which was published in 
1708 under the title P‘ei-wen 

chai shvr-hua p^u, 100 chiXan, with a preface by 
the Emperor bearing the same date. Eighteen 
chum of this work are devoted to theories of cal- 
ligraphy and painting, forty to biographies of 
calligraphers and painters, eight to anonymous 
painting and calligraphy, twenty-one to annota- 
tions and comments, three to critical appraisals, 
and ten to well-known collections. The com- 
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pilots are reported to lia¥e consulted 1,844 differ- 
ent sources. 

Wang Ylian-ch^i is also well known as one of 
the painters of a long, commemorative scroll, 
known as^ the mmm Wan-shou ch*ang4^u 
or Wan-shou fu. It depicts the scenes attendant 
on the celebration of Emperor Sh^ng-tsu's six- 
tieth birthday (which, according to the Western 
calendar, fell on April 12, 1713) when a proces- 
sion went from the garden, Ch^ang-ch^un yiian 
(see under Hstian-yeh), northwest of Peking, to 
the Forbidden City, a distance of some six miles. 
As originally designed by Sung Chiin-yeh, it 
portrayed some fifty scenes in the celebration. 
It was presented to the Emperor before comple- 
tion. On May 26, 1713 Wang was directed to 
supervise the completion, the draft on paper 
being finished February 10, 1714. In a memorial 
submitted to the Emperor on the 21st of that 
month Wang asked that a final copy be executed 
on silk, of which he requested a supply of three 
Imndred feet (Chinese). In the same memorial 
he also recommended the compilation of a work 
containing eulogistic writings, honoring the 
Emperor on this occasion. Consequently he 
was made director of a specially-created bureau, 
Wan-shou shu-hua chii (S^^M) for the prepa- 
ration of materials in celebration of the Emperor’s 
birthday; and a number of officials were appointed 
to help him. Before the work was completed 
he died, and his cousin, Wang I-chhng (see under 
Wang Shan), succeeded him as director of the 
bureau. The work was finally completed early 
in 1716 and was printed during the years 1716-17 
under the title, Wan-shm 

sheng4ien ch^tirchi, 120 ehuan. The above-men- 
tioned scroll, Wan-shm appears in this work 
as chuan 41 (with 73 woodcuts) and chmn 42 
(with 75 woodcuts). When these 148 jv'oodcuts, 
each 10 3/4 by 13 1/2 inches, are placed end to 
end in scroll form, such a scroll is approximately 
166 feet long. The preparation of the woodcuts 
was supervised by Wang Yuan-ch'i and Wang 
I-ch^ing, The printing of the work was financed 
by the two brothers, Chao Hung-ts^an and Chao 
Hung-hsieh, and by a son of the former, named 
Chao Chih-yuan (for all see under Chao Liang- 
tung). 

Wang Ytian-chd was the author of two small 
works, entitled: Yiirch^umg man-jdj 

1 chuan, which lays down ten rules for painting; 
and Lurt‘ai tH4iua kao, 1 chuan, a 

collection of his colophons. Both works appear 
in various collectanea. The seals most often 
seen on his paintings read: 


Wang' 

and ®H'^^A.^"-“the last ' being 
ferred on him by the Emperor. 

■ Wang Ytian-eh^i had three, sons; , the , eldest, 
Wang Mu (T. chin-’SMk of 1706, 

1669-1754), served as governor of ICwangtung 
during the years 1737-40. A number of, Wang 
Yuan-chl-s descendants achieved fame as paint- 
ers and officials, but the most distinguished was 
his great-grandson, Wang Ch'eii (T. ^ 

m m H. 

3i^ lim, 1720-1797, 

chu-jen of 1760), who was a poet as well as an 
artist. He compiled biographical sketches of 
Chinese painters, under the title Hm- 

Un fa4s^ai, 10 chuan. the author’s preface being 
dated 1780. 

Wang Yuan-ch6 had a number of disciples who 
also achieved distinction as painters, among them: 

Huang Ting (T. # [lil 1k H. 

1660-1730); T‘ang-tai if-© 
(T. WM H. 0^, IftlE); Wen I SH (T. 

H. cMn-sMh of 1713); Wang Ching- 
ming (T. in*® H. ohin- 

shih of 1713, d. age 54 mi); and Wang Yii 

(T. H. M^^A, SIMA). 


[l/S09/lb; 3/56/9a; 4/20/29a; 19/2 shang 12b; 
20/1/00; 26/l/17b; 27/5/2a; T'ai-ts'ang chou-chik 
(1919) 10/33a, a)/13b; L.T.C.L.H.M. 36a-39b; 

Ferguson, J.ofan C., Chinese Painting (1927) p. 
174.] 

J. C. YaN0 

WANG Yung-cM (T. mit H. IJllj), 

d. 1659, Ming-Chlng official, was a native of 
Kao- 3 ru, Kiangsu. He became a chin-shih in 
1625, and served as district magistrate at Ta- 
t6en, Fukien and at J^n-ho (Hangchow). Later 
he was police magistrate at Jao-chou, Kiangsi. 
While at Hangchow he built public granaries 
and a sea-waii for the protection of the city 
against tides. Surrendering to the Manchu 
regime, he was appointed director of the Court of 
Judicature and Revision in 1645, and two years 
later a vice-president of the Board of Works. 
In 1651 he was made a vice-president of the Board 
of Revenue. He gave special attention to the 
lands assigned to military colonies and to plans 
for better control of the Yellow River and afflu- 
ents of the Grand Canal. In 1653 he was made 
president of the Board of War, and in the follow- 
ing year was associated with Bahana 
(d.. 1666), Grand Secretary 1655-62, in distribut- 
ing relief among eight prefectures of CMWi. In 
1654 he was made a Grand Secretary. 
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Accused of making a corrupt decision while in 
the Board of War and of showing anger when 
questioned about it, he was reproved by the 
Emperor and degraded to the superintendency of 
Government Granaries at the capital with rank 
of junior vice-president of the Board of Revenue. 
In 1655 he was again made Grand Secretary and 
concurrently president of the Board of Civil 
office. During a drought in 1657 he recom- 
mended the purging of jails and the release of 
men wrongfully imprisoned. On the occasion 
of an earthqiiake, he memorialized the Emperor 
to reform himself. When a nephew was in- 
volved in an examination scandal, in 1658, Wang 
Yung-chi was again degraded, and made sub- 
director of the Court of Sacrificial Worship. He 
was soon transferred to the senior vice-presidency 
of the Censorate, but died in the following year. 
The titles of Junior Guardian and Grand Guard- 
ian of the Heir Apparent, and president of the 
Board of Civil Office, and the name Wen-tffing 
jSCS were posthumously conferred upon him. 

A son of Wang Yung-chi, named Wang Ming-t6 
(T. H. o^^e time a depart- 

ment director in the Board of Punishments, wrote 
a work on criminal law, entitled 
TvAil 'p^ei-hsi, 5 chuan^ printed 1674-76. 


[l/244/8a; 2/79/1 lb; 4/7/8b, containing a proposal 
by Wang Yung-chi for the construction of locks; 
Kao-yu chou-chih (1845) 10 shang 26b.] 

Dean R. Wickes 

WASAN SIH, d. 1685, member of the Imperial 
Family and a grandson of Amin [g. v.], first served 
under Emperor Sheng-tsu with the rank of Fu- 
kuo chiang-chiin or noble of the 

tenth rank. He accompanied Yolo [q, v., CNing- 
shih kao erroneously sajj's Yoto] in the pacifica- 
tion of Hunan (1676-1680). At the death of his 
father, Gurmahfin in 1681, he suc- 

ceeded to the rank of a prince of the sixth degree. 
In the following year he became junior director 
of the Imperial Clan Court. Accused retrospec- 
tively of having failed in duty at the siege of 
Changsha, he lost his post, but later was put in 
command of the Manchu division of the Bor- 
dered Blue Banner. At the time of the Russian 
occupation of Yaksa m^m, he was sent to 
assist Sabsu [g. v.] in Heilungkiang, and for a 
short time was put in command of that area. 


He died there in 1685 and was accorded the 
posthumous name, Hsiang-min 


[l/221/6b; 34/133/4b.] 

Geoegb A. Kennedy 

WEI Chi-jui (T. H. 

July 23, 16^0-1677, Nov. 8, was the eldest of the 
^Three Wei Brothers’^ (San Wei) of Mng-tu 
Kiangsi, the other two being Wei Hsi and Wei Li 
[gg. V.]. His original name was Wei Hsiang 
but when he took his hsiu4s‘ai degree in 1636 
he changed it to Wei Chi-jui. When the Man- 
chus advanced to South China in 1645 Ms younger 
brothers retreated to the mountains to avoid 
compulsory service as officials in the new regime. 
'But being the eldest son in the family, he decided 
to continue his career as a licentiate under the 
Manchus in order to ^ ^preserve the family tombs 
and ancestral hails’^ from spoliation. He served 
as secretary to Fan Ch^5ng-mo [g.i? .] when the 
latter was governor of Chekiang during the years 
1668-72. When Han Ta-jen (see under Labu), a 
general under Wu San-kuei [g. v,], overran Kiangsi 
province in 1677, a Manchu officer in high com- 
mand of government forces sent Wei CM-jui to 
negotiate the terms of surrender. But as gov- 
ernment troops under other generals continued, 
during the negotiations, to attack Han, the latter 
became suspicious and caused Wei to be mur- 
dered. The tragedy so shocked his only son, 
Wei Shih-Chieh UWM (T. M± H. 
1645-1677), that he soon died of grief. 

Wei Chi-jui was a prolific writer; it is reported 
that before he reached the age of thirty (sui) his 
verse and prose comprised more than eighty 
manuscript volumes (J}*), most of which disap- 
peared. Nevertheless, a collection of his writings, 
entitled Wei Po-tzti wen-chi j 10 

chuan, was brought together by his two younger 
brothers. The writings of his son, Wei Shih- 
chieh, entitled TzH-shih w^n-kaOf 6 

chiian, were appended to it, both appearing in the 
San Wei chi (see under Wei Hsi). 


[Consult bibliography under Wei Hsi; Wet Shu- 
IzH wSn-chi,] 

TskNG Mien 

WEI Chung-hsien 1568-1627, one of 

the most powerful eunuchs in Chine.3e history, 
was a native of Su-ning, in present Hopei. As a 
youth he got into difficulties over gambling debts, 
to extricate himself from which he made Mmself 
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a eunuch. Sources differ on the question as to 
whether his original surname was Wei ^ or Li 
but in any case it was as Li Chin-chung 
that he first became known in the Palace, 
and it was only later that he was given the name 
Chung-hsien. After several years of employment 
in minor capacities, he saw an opportunity for 
furthering his interests and asked for the position 
of supervisor of food (:^.^) to the chief concu- 
bine of the Heir Apparent, Chu Ch^ang-io [g. vj, 
who had given birth in 1605 to the first imperial 
grandson, who later became Emperor Hsi-tsung 
(i.e. Chu Yu-clnao, g. v.). By judicious flattery 
and, some writers imply, by secretly leading the 
boy into dissolute pleasures, Wei Chung-hsien 
prepared the way for his mastery over the latter 
when he should ascend the throne, as he did in 
1620. At the same time, by an intrigue with the 
child's nurse, surnamed K^o (see under Chu 
Yu-chiao), he extended his influence and suc- 
ceeded in putting all rivals out of the way. Less 
than a month after his accession to the throne 
Emperor. Hsi-tsung conferred lucrative posts on a 
brother of the eunuch and a brother and son of 
the nurse, and from this time on the pair ruled 
virtually unchallenged in the Palace. The 
remonstrances of the ministers were unavailing 
and some of them, notably Ku Ping-chflen 
^ (1550-1629?, chin-shih of 1595), decided to 
throw in their lot with the eunuchs. 

Thus strengthened, Wei Chung-hsien met the 
determined opposition of the Tung-lin party with 
sternly repressive measures, among which the 
“trial of the six heroes” (see under Yang Lien) 
was the most spectacular. Under his direction, 
also, the San-ch^ao yao4ien w^as compiled to dis- 
credit his political opponents (see under F^ng 
Ch^uan). His persecution of the able generals, 
Hsiung T^ing-pi and Sun Gh^^ng-tsung [gg. i;.], 
weakened the Chinese defense against the Man- 
chus in Liaotung, and during the period of his 
power ail the territory east of the Liao river was 
lost to the invaders. At the height of his glory 
Wei Chung-hsien instigated a movement to have 
temples honoring his image, established through- 
out the empire. The first petition, from the 
governor of Chekiang in 1626, asked that a 
temple be erected at West Lake, Hangchow, and 
thereafter similar petitions poured in from all 
sides. Later in the same year Wei Chung-hsien 
was given the rank of “exalted duke” (J:-& 
Bhang-kung)j while during this and the following 
year titles of nobility were conferred on two of his 
nephews and on one grand-nephew. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1627 Emperor Hsi-tsung died. Wei 


Chung-hsien's fall from power was rapid.. On' 
December 8, he was sent into retirement, and five 
days later a proclamation, was made branding 
him as a criminal and ordering his arrest. Hear-, 
ing of this, he committed .suicide , by haiigi.Eig. 
His' nephews and many of his associates were 
executed, the temples erected to him were de- 
stroyed, the engraved blocks of the Smi-ch^m. 
yao4ien were burned, and Wei Cliung-hsleia 
remained in the records of China only as a symbol 
of infamy. 


[M. 1/305/la; Ming-sMh chi-shih pin-mo (see un- 
der Ku Ying-t^ai), chlian 71; €ho-chung 

chihy chuan 14, in Hai-shan kuen-kuan ts^nng~$hu 
(see under Fan Ch4n-ch‘^ng) ; Chung-kuo fung-su 
hsiao-shuo ^hu-mu (see bibl. under Ch^iUi Chi*ju), 
pp., 82-84, lists four novels based on the life of Wei 
Chung-hsien; Chuan, T. K,, “Wei Chung-hsien 
Tien Hsia Monthly ^ vol. 3, no. 4, pp. 330-40.] 

Geobge A. Kennedy 

WEI Hsi (T. 7lC [^1 U H. 
and HSf® Mar. 2, 1624-1681, c. Jan. 6, scholar, 
a native of Ning-tu, Kiangsi, was the son of a 
philanthropist, Wei Chao-f6ng (T. M 

1596-1654), In his youth Wei Hsi was 
greatly influenced by the scholarship of his sis- 
ter's husband, Chfiu Wei-pdng (T. 

H. 1614-1679). When he 

was twenty-four sui (1647), he refused to write 
in the pa-ku /KWt style required in the literary 
examinations of the period and endeavored to 
devote his life to what he. termed more useful 
work. Loyalty to the Ming cause and grief 
over the calamities arising during the transitional 
period of the new regime (1644-46) caused his 
kmily to seek the seclusion of Tsfiii-wei f§ng 
of the beautiful summits of Chin- 
ching shan about ten U west of the city 

of Ning-tu. It was on this summit that Wei 
Hsi together with his two brothers, Wei Chi-jui 
and Wei Li [gg. rebuilt and enlarged an old 
house which became the meeting-place of a group 
of scholars who were content to live in simplicity 
for mutual advancement in literary ability and 
for the discussion of learning beneficial to society. 
Besides the three Wei brothers, there were six 
others in this group, namely: Ch'iu Wei-p^ing; 
Ts6ng Ts'an (original mvig T. 

H. jfcllj); Li T‘eng-cfiia« (T. M, 

; P'^ng Shih-wang (original name 

M±U T. 15^, 1610-1683); Lin Shih-i 

(T. 5i# H. original name 

T. 1618-1678); and P‘«ng Jto 
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M (T. Together they were known as 

the “Mne Scholars of I-t'ang^^ 

I“t%ng being the name of a studio of the Wei 
family. As time went on the name “I-t'ang” 
became popular throughout the country. Wei 
Hsi and his brothers, known as the Three Wei 
(San Wei SH), particularly achieved literary 
fame. Their popularity was partly due to the 
efforts of Tsou Chih-mo (T, ffdt H, 

s#, chin-shih of 1658), a native of Wu-chin, 
Kiangsu, who helped them in publishing their 
essays. 

Wei Hsi's collected works, being a part of his 
writings from 1644 to 1679, published in various 
places by his friends, contain the 
Wei SkihtziX w^n-chi, in 22 chiian, compiled mostly 
by his nephews between 1664 and 1677; the 
Wei ShvrtzU shih-chi in 8 chuaUj com- 

piled in 1679 by his adopted son, Wei Shihrk'an 
(T. ilCd:), and Ms disciple, Ou-yang 
Hsiin-wan (T. a direct de- 

scendant of Ou-yang Hsiu of the Sung dynasty 
(see under Shao Chin-han); and the Wei ShvAzil 
jih4u (H^), in 3 ckilan, compiled in 1672 by 
Ms friend, T^ang CMng-sun (T. 

of Soochow. The whole forms an essential part 
of the complete works of the three Wei brothers, 
entitled San Wei chij published in 1679, To the 
San Wei chi were joined in 1678 the Tz&shih 
win-kaOj in 6 chiian, by Wei SMh-chieh (see 
under Wei CM-jui); the King-tm imm) w^n- 
kao, in 10 chiiany by Wei Shih-hsiao (see under 
Wei Li); and the Wei-ku wen-kao, in 8 

chiianj by Wei Shih-yen (see also under Wei Li). 
The San Wei chi was banned in the Ch^ien-lung 
period. Owing to lack of funds, many important 
manuscripts remained unpublished and were 
kept in the family, among them the TSc'f®®® 
^ Tso<huan ching-shih cWao. As stated by 
Wei Hsi in a letter to Wang Chi [q. v,]y this work 
on the Tschchmn required twenty years of labor, 
and the cost of its publication would have 
amounted to several hundred taels. Only one 
fourth of it was printed, and this was made pos- 
sible through the kindness of a friend. The 
rest — totaling eight hundred sheets (^) — was 
copied by hand by his nephew, Wei Shih-hsiao, 
around 1702. The preface, which is included in 
the Wei Shw-tzU win-chiy was written by Wei 
Hsi and explains what he meant by useful learn- 
ing, that is to say, learning which is the result of 
clear reasoning and which can be put to practical 
use. Knowledge which can not be so applied is, 
according to Wei Hsi, no knowledge at all From 
this it is clear why he and his friends of I-t*ang 


dropped th.^ paAcu style of essay writing and 
pursued more useful studies.. Interested in 
military tactics, as shown in the great campaigns 
of Mstory, he compiled a work in 12 cMan, en- 
titled Ping-chi (In the Footprints of Armies) , 

which was published in 1915 in the Yu-chang 
ts^ung-shu (see under Yuan Chi-hsien) from the 
original manuscript. Like Ms brothers, he 
traveled extensively, and after 1662 made trips 
to Soochow and its environs where he made such 
outstanding friends as Yiin Jih-chM (see under 
Yun Shou-pdng), Mao I (in whose library he 
studied), and Ku Tsu-yii Kg. The last 
mentioned was the first to arrive for the mourn- 
ing rites following Wei Hsi’s death at I-ch4ng 
near Yangchow. 

Wei Hsi left no children, but adopted Wei 
SMh-k^an, tMrd son of Wei Li. The Nine 
Scholars of I-t^ang were closely connected with 
the Six PMlosophers of CM4ng-shan (^lll A'?*) 
in Nan-feng, and with the Seven Anchorites of 
Chi-shan (^llI•^:7^) Hsing-tzti, Edangsi. 

The former were headed by Hsieh W6n-chien 

(T. h. mm and siii 

1615-1681), and the latter by Sung GMh- 
sh^ng (T. 1579-1668). 


[l/489/2a; 3/425/19a; 20/1/00 (portrait); M. 60/4/ 
la; Kiangsi fung-chih (1881), 169/19a Hsing-tzit- 
hsien chik (1871), 10/3b-4a; Kiangnan f ung-ckih 
(1736-37), 166/36b; Nanchang fu-chih (1873), 
43/27b; Wei Shu4ziX w^n-chi, 6/3a, li/50a, 72a, 
16/28a; Wei CKi-tziX win-chi y 15/37a; Wei Po-tzU 
win-chi y 4/lOa; King-wu win-kaoy 2/37b, 44b, 59b.] 

TsIing Mien 

WEI Hsiang-shu (T. H. 

Oct. 19, 1617-1687, Sept. 6, official, 

was a native of Yii-chou, Shansi (now in Chahar). 
His family was poor, but he managed with the 
help of a brother-in-law to compete in the Metro- 
politan Examinations. Taking his chin-shih 
degree in 1646, he was appointed a Hanlin bach- 
elor, and in 1647 became a supervising censor. 
As censor he fearlessly impeached high officials 
for bribery and corruption. Early in Ms career 
he memorialized the throne recommending a 
strict investigation of the official system with a 
view to the eradication of abuses carried over 
from the preceding dynasty. His petition was 
granted. In order to ease the congestion caused 
by large numbers of Manchus occupying houses 
in Peking, he advocated the sale of vacant public 
lands and buildings to the merchant class. Later 
he pleaded for clearly-defined regulations de- 
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limiting the goTerning powers of officials and the 
eradication of abuses that had arisen during the 
Emperor's minority. In 1653 he was repri- 
manded for partisanship in „ a faction headed by 
Gh' 6n Ming-hsia [g. and late in the following 
year was included in an accusation which Grand 
Secretary Ning .Wan-wo [q. i;.] brought against 
Ch'en. Wei cleared himself of these charges, 
but when Ch^en was indicted all the supervising 
censors, including Wei, were degraded on the 
charge of neglecting to bring the misconduct of 
Ch^^n earlier to the attention of the throne. 
Wei Hsiang-shu was ■ reduced to the post of an 
archivist of the Imperial Supervisorate of In- 
struction, and later was transferred to the Court 
of Imperial Entertaimnent. In 1659 he begged 
to retire to look after his aged mother, and while 
at home spent his time in philosophical inquiry. 
In 1672, on the recommendation of Grand 
Secretary F6ng P'u [g. v,], Wei was reappointed 
a censor. Early in 1674 he was promoted to the 
post of assistant president of the Censorate, and 
later in the same year received several more 
promotions, the last being to the vice-presidency 
of the Board of Revenue. During his service 
with this Board he planned the financing and 
provisioning of the troops engaged in putting 
down the San Fan Rebellion (see under Wu San- 
kuei), and suggested valuable reforms in methods 
of collecting and controlling revenue. In 1678 
he was appointed President of the Censorate, and 
in the following year was recommended for ap- 
pointment to the presidency of the Board of 
Punishments, but begged to remain at his post 
in the Censorate. On the occasion of an earth- 
quake in 1679 he again memorialized on the evils 
of the period and was granted an audience with 
the Emperor. The next day the Emperor called 
all officials together and read an edict condemn- 
ing official corruption and calling on them to 
reform. This proclamation is said to have been 
aimed chiefly at Songgotu [g. v,]^ a Grand Secre- 
tary. Wei Hsiang-shu was asked to recommend 
incorruptible officials for office, and submitted 
the names of ten persons, eight of whom were 
accepted, including Lu Lung-chi [g. v.]. In 1680 
he was again recommended for the presidency of 
the Board of Punishments and accepted the post. 
Shortly thereafter his health failed. In 1684 
he stumbled and fell while on his way to an audi- 
ence with the Emperor, and on that day petitioned 
to be retired. The request being granted, he 
was invited to an audience with the Emperor, 
and was presented with a tablet {pien M.) ^or 
his studio on which were the characters, 


of ^ the Unfading ’Pine", written in the 
Emperor's own hand. He died in 1687 at the 
age of seventy-one (m). 

As a man and as a censor Wei .was .fearless, 
outspoken, and unmindful of consequences to 
himself when denouncing corruption among high 
officials. He memorialized more than thirty 
times, advocating among other measures the 
employment of men of integrity and ability to 
fill positions of responsibility. His collected 
writings, comprising 12 cMan, are entitled Haw- 
sung t^ang c¥uan-cM (^^). Two other works, 
entitled Jurtsung lu, and 

Ckih-yen lu, are attributed to him. He was 
given the posthumous name Min-kiio and 

in 1730 his name was entered in the Temple of 
Eminent Statesmen. In recognition of Wei 
Hsiang-shu’s services his son, Wei Hstieh-ch^^ng 
(T. H. 1657-1721), a chir^ 
shih of 1682, was promoted from the post of 
secretary in the Grand Secretariat to that of a 
Hanlin compiler. 


(l/269/3b; 3/44/la; 7/3/9b; 17/l/61a; Yu-chou 
chih (1877) 14/20b; Han-sung t^ang cHuan-chi 
(1811) includes his nien-p^u,\ 

M. Jean Gates 

WEI i-chieh (T. H. Mm, mm, 

Sept. 5, 1616-1686, May 1, official and scholar, 
was a native of Pai-hsiang, Chihli. A chin-shih 
of 1646, he was first appointed a bachelor in the 
Hanlin Academy, but in the following year was 
transferred to the Censorate. After several 
promotions, he was made president of the Cen- 
sorate in 1657. Several high officials, including 
Ch‘eng Kb-kung [g. v.], were removed or exiled 
in consequence of his accusations. In 1663 he 
was promoted to the presidency of the Board of 
Civil Office and in the next year was made a 
Grand Secretary, He retired in 1671, being 
granted a year later the title of Grand Tutor of 
the Heir Apparent, In 1732 his name was given 
a place in the Temple of. Eminent Statesmen, 
and in 1736 he was canonized as Wen-i 
Wei I-chieh and T^ang Pin [g. i;.] were noted 
upholders of the moral standards set by the Sung 
philosopher, Chu Hsi (see under Hu Wei). Wei 
wrote a number of works on Confuciaii philosophy 
which, however, were all reviewed unfavorably 
in the SsH-k^u Catalog (see under Chi Yiin). 
Several volumes of his miscellaneous notes met 
the same fate. Only his collected prose and 
verse, entitled Chienrchi fang 

win-chi, 19 chuan, printed in 1711, were copied 


into tlie Imperial Manuscript Library (see under 
CM Ytin). His selected memorials illustrating 
Ms official career constitute one tenth of the 
Chien-cM fang wen^-cM, This work was com- 
piled by Ms son, Wei Lhtffing UMB (T.^icS, 
b. 1671), from various collections printed during 
his father’s lifetime. The reprint in the Chi-fu 
is‘ung^shu (see under TsMi Shu) is a rearrange- 
ment of the material with some additions. 

Wei I-chieh wrote one of the testimonials 
eulogizing Father Adam Schall on the latter’s 
seventieth birthday (see under Yang Kuang- 
hsien). In this eulogy lie compares Christianity 
with Confucianism and finds that the two systems 
have many points in common. According to 
the Clfang-dfu chai sui-pi by 

Liu Sheng-mu (see under Chang Yii-chao), Wei 
once professed a belief in Christianity; at least 
it so appears from a letter he wrote to a mis- 
sionary — a letter now preserved in the library 
of the Catholic Mission at Zikawei, Shanghai. 


[Wei Wtn~i Rung nieyi-p^u] 1/268/la; 2/5/41a; 
3/3/lla; 4/11/la; 7/3/5b; 12/2/14a; 23/l/3a; 
CUang-cUu chai sui-pi 

Fang Chao-ying 

WEI Li M (T. H. ^), 1629- 
1695, poet, a native of Ning-tu, Kiangsi, was a 
younger brother of Wei Hsi and Wei Chi-jiii 
[qq. V,] and, like them, achieved fame as a writer. 
After 1659 he traveled extensively, from the 
Great Wall in the north to the Island of Hainan 
in the south, making friends of distinguished 
scholars whom lie met. His two sons, Wei Shih- 
hsiao Hffr® (T. H. MB, b. 1659) and 
Wei Shih-yen HW (T. fi:± H. M'S-, b. 
1662), and their cousin, Wei Shih-chieh (see 
under Wei CM-jui), were together known as the 
'Three Younger Wei” (/HHfl). A third son, 
Wei Shih-k'an (see under Wei Hsi), was adopted 
by the latter. Wei Li made the acquaintance of 
the poet-statesman, Wang Shih-chen [q. v.]. 
They met at Canton in 1685 when the latter was 
commissioned to offer sacrifices to the South 
Seas. The prose and poetic works of Wei Li 
were assembled, chiefly by his brother, Wei Hsi, 
in 1671 and were published in 1679 in the San 
Wei chi (,see under Wei Hsi) under the title Wei 
Chi-tzijL w$n-chi^ 16 chiian, Chilan 15 of this work 
comprises biographical sketches of some fifty 


eminent men and women of Ning-tu, his native 
place. 


[See bibliography for Wei Hsi, in particular Wei 
Shu-iz'tt w^n-chi 8/81b, 11 /72a; Wei~ku win-kao 
8/3b.] 

Ts:t3NG Mien 

WEI Yuan M (T. g|± H. 1^^), Apr. 23, 

1794-1856, Mstoriaii and geographer, was . a 
native of Shao-yang, Hunan. His, father, Wei 
Pang-lu (d.c. 1830), was an official who 

held posts principally in Kiangsu. Wei Yuan 
was the second of four sons. At the age of fif- 
teen (sui) he became a hsiu4$^ai and showed, it 
is said, an interest in the study of history and the 
philosophy of Wang Yang-ming (see Chang 
Li-hsiang) . In 1814 he went as a pa-kung 
to Peking where he met such scholars as Hu 
Ch‘eng-kung (T. JrS H. 1776- 

1832), Liu Feng-iu and Kung Tzti-chen [gg. r.]. 
A chii-j^n of 1822, he accepted from Ho Ch'ang- 
ling [g. V,], then lieutenant-governor of Kiangsu, 
the editorship of the Huang-cNao chmg-shih 
wbi-pien (see under Ho Ch'ang-ling) which was 
completed in 1826. Dealing as it did with na- 
tional issues, both political and economic, Wei 
Yiian developed, through the preparation of this 
work, an interest in current events. In 1829 
he obtained by purchase a position as a secretary 
of the Grand Secretariat, where he could use the 
imperial library and the archives, and where he 
could familiarize himself with national and gov- 
ernmental affairs. In 1844, when he was in his 
fiftieth year, he became a chin-Bhik He re- 
ceived appointment as acting magistrate of 
Tung-t'ai, Kiangsu, in 1845, but owing to the 
death of his mother in the following year he 
retired from office to observe the period of 
mourning. 

In 1849 Wei Yuan was made magistrate of 
Hsing-hua, also in Kiangsu. This district was 
in that year subjected to a fioocl; and Wei, by 
taking measures which his superiors had opposed, 
saved the crops and brought about the establish- 
ment of definite regulations for opening the 
water-gates and repairing the embankments. 
The rice which was harvested in that year was 
styled by the people "Esquire Wei’s rice” (§1 
When T'ao Chu [g. ?;.] was governor- 
general of Kiangsu he often took the advice of 
Wei Yuan in matters of coastal transport, river 
conservancy, and salt administration. In 1851 
Wei was promoted to the post of department 
magistrate of Kao-yu, Kiangsu — at a time when 
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the Taiping Rebellion (see under Hung Hsiu- 
cb^tian) was at its zenith and Kiangsu was in 
turmoil. Having incurred the displeasure of 
certain high officials, lie was accused of obstruct- 
ing the postal service, and was dismissed from 
office in 1853 only to be reinstated soon after, 
111 1854 he retired to Hsing-hua and died two 
years later at Hangchow. 

As a student of the classics, Wei Yuan was an 
advocate of the 'hiiodern text” school (see under 
Yen Jo-chli) and a follower of Chuang Tshin-yli 
and Liu Feng-Iii [qq. v,]. He wrote on the Five 
Glassies and on the Kiing-yang commentary to 
the and Awtoin Annafe. The best known 
of these studies are his mm Shih ku-ivei, 22 
chuan^ and Bhu (^) ku’-wei^ 12 chiian. His 
collected prose, entitled Ku-wei Vang chi (^H), 
IQ chiXan, ivas printed in 1878. Another edition 
appeared in 1909 under the title 
Fef Mo-shen loen-chi. Flis collected verse, 
Kvnwei Vang shih (if) chi, 10 chiian, was first 
printed in 1870. 

In the field of history and geography Wei 
Yuan likewise made important contributions. 
Like many of his contemporaries, he was con- 
vinced of the inadequacy of the official history 
of the Yuan dynasty. Prior to his day Chfien 
Ta-hsin [q, v.] had made an attempt to rewrite it. 
With the same end in view, Wei Ytian wrote the 
Yilan-shih hsin-pien, in 95 chimi. 
Hoping that it might be accepted as one of the 
official dynastic histories, he prepared, in 1853, 
a memorial of presentation to the throne. But 
it was not completed before his death, and the 
printing was undertaken only in 1905 by a rela- 
tive named Wei Kuang-tao (T. 4^^), 

governor-general at Foochow in 1904-05. For 
the imperial annals {pti-chi Wei Yuan 

drew heavily on the Yilan-shih lei- 

pien, a work in 42 chiian, completed in 1699 by 
Shao Yiian-p'ing (T. [lU], Si@), 

a chm-shih of 1664. Wei also included in his 
work Chfien Ta-hsin’s Yuan-shih i-win chih 
and Yilan-shih shih-tsu piao. He acknowledged 
all the above works as his sources, and also men- 
tioned that wffiile compiling the Hai-kuo Vw-chih 
(see below) he found from the history and geogra- 
phy of India how far Mongol rule extended; and 
came to realize how necessary it was to revise 
the official history of the Ylian dynasty {Yuan- 
shih)-—a work so hastily compiled that little 
mention was made of the great empire outside of 
China. 

Another historical work by Wei Yuan, en- 


Wei., ... 

titled BMng-wu chi, 14 chiian, com- 

pleted in 1842, is an account of the military 
operations of Ch'ing rulers up to the Tao-kuang 
period. It was later revised and was often re- 
printed, It was supplemented by Chang Tien 
to include the reign-periods of Tao-kuang, 
Hsien-feng, and Thmg-chih (up to 1875) and the 
whole was reprinted under the title Bhih-i-ch^ao 
(+— 10) Sheng-wu chi. 

Born when the Chlng dynasty was showing signs 
of decay, Wei Ytian witnessed the growing na- 
tional unrest, and the encroachment of Western 
countries which reached a climax in 1842 with 
the Anglo-Chinese War. Hence he was greatly 
concerned with tlie problem of foreign relations. 
A few months after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Nanking, he completed a geography of foreign 
nations under tlie title Hai-kuo Vu- 

chih. It appeared first (1844) in 50 chuan; later 
(1847) in 60 chiian; and finally (1852) was ex- 
panded to 100 chiian. He acknowledges as one 
of his sources the SsU-chou chih, a work compiled 
under the direction of Lin TsAhsii [g. v.] and 
containing translations from Western periodicals, 
and selections from the monthly 
nmmm Tung I! si-yang k‘ao niei-yueh Vung-chi 
chua7i, published by Karl F. A. Giitzlaff 
(1803-1851) in Canton and Singapore during the 
years 1833-38. Chiian 12 of the Hai-kuo Vu-chih, 
dealing with Japan, was translated into English 
by Thomas F. Wade (see under Tso Tsung-t^ang) 
and printed in the Chinese Repository, voL XIX 
(1850). Wei Yuan remarks in his preface that 
he compiled the Hai-kuo Vvrchih in the hope that 
it would be of service to his country in dealing 
with foreign nations. A supplement Qim-chi) of 
25 chiian, annexed to the edition of 1895, consists 
chiefly of abstracts from Western works on 
Anglo-Russian relations, the Near Eastern prob- 
lem, and questions of military technique — 
translated into Chinese by Young J. AHen 
^ (1836-1907) and by John Fryer 
(1839-1928) who were, for a time, translators 
for the Kiangnan Arsenal at Shanghai (see under 
Ting Jih-ch^ang). Both the Hai-kuo Vvrchih 
and the BMng-wu chi became popular in Japan. 
An abridged edition of the former in five chapters 
was reprinted as early as 1854-56, and the whole 
work was translated and printed about the same 
time, the Japanese rendering of the title being 
Kaikoku zushi. The BMng-wu chi was also 
abridged and reprinted in 1850 under the title 
Beibuki saiyo, and in 1856 under 
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the title SeihuM basmi (wm), each of these 
editions comprising 3 ehuan. 


[l/491/13a; 2/69/52a; 6/24/8a; 7/44/8a; 20/1/xx 
(portrait) ; if t^ung-chih (1934) 3892a; T^oung 
Pm (1927-28), p. 99; Inobe Kazuiye, ^‘The Geog- 
rapher, Wei Yuan” (in Japanese), in Shien 
no. 8; Momose, Hiromu, ^‘Wei Ytian, a Pioneer 
Scholar of the Late Ching Period’’ (in Japanese), 
in RekisM Koron^ voi. 3, no. 6; Abe Makoto, ^‘The 
Study of World Geography in Edo Period” (in 
Japanese), in Rekhhigaku Kenkyu, vol. 1, nos. 1, 
2; Ming-’Ching l^ung-p^u (1813).] 

Txj LiEN-CHt; 

WfeN-ch^ing (T, H. Apr. 30, 

1796-1856, Dec. 13 ?, official, came from the 
Feimo clan which belonged to the Manchu 
Bordered Bed Banner. His great-grandfather, 
Wen-fu (see under A-kuei), was a Grand Secre- 
tary who had two illustrious sons, L4-pao [q. v,] 
and Yung-pao (see under L6-pao). Wen-ch^ing, 
a grandson of Yung-pao, became a chin-shih 
in 1822 and was selected a bachelor of the Hanlin 
Academy. Made a compiler in 1823, he was 
promoteci to be a sub-expositor in 1824, a sub- 
reader in 1825, libationer of the Imperial Acad- 
emy in 1829, and a sub-chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat in 1832. In the meantime he con- 
ducted two provincial examinations: in Shantung 
in 1825 and in Fukien in 1831. In February 
1833 he was made junior vice-president of the 
Board of Ceremonies, but a month later was repri- 
manded for eonfusing at an audience the order of 
presentation of the envoys from the Loochoo 
Hands and Korea. A few months later, owing 
to a serious error which he made in a memorial, he 
was punished by being made to wear the decora- 
tions of a third-grade official, though he was 
allowed to remain in office. His decorations 
were restored in 1834 and early in 1835 he was 
transferred to the Board of Civil Appointments. 
In the meantime he served concurrently as a 
deputy lieutenant-general of one or another 
Banner, as supervisor of the Imperial Academy, 
and as director of the Imperial Printing Press. 
Early in 1836 he was transferred to the Board of 
Revenue, and a few months later was sent with 
T‘ang Chin-cliao [q. v.] to investigate cases of cor- 
ruption in Shensi and Szechwan. In the course 
of the return journey he investigated similar 
cases in Honan. After his return to Peking, 
late in 1836, he was promoted to be senior vice- 
president of the Board of Revenue and assumed 
the concurrent office of a minister of the Imperial 


Household. In 1837 he was made concurrently a 
probationary Grand Councilor, and a year later 
full Grand Councilor. However, early in 1840 
he was discharged from the Grand Council, 
ostensibly for involvement in a case of corruption; 
but he retained all his other offices. Late in 1840, 
after conducting the provincial examination at 
Nanking, he was charged with irregularities and 
mistakes in the examination and was deprived of 
all his ranks and offices. 

In 1842, after the first Anglo-Chinese War, 
many discharged officials were recalled, and 
Wen-ch^ing was given the rank of an Imperial 
Bodyguard to serve as the Imperial Agent at 
Urga. Recalled in 1843, he was made a vice- 
president of the Board of Civil Appointments, and 
a year later was made president of the Censorate. 
Promoted to be president of the Board of Civil 
Appointments, he served concurrently as com- 
mandant of the Peking Gendarmerie and as a 
minister of the Imperial Household. In the 
meantime he again served on the Grand Council 
for a year (1847-48). In 1850, a few months 
after Emperor Hsuan-tsung died, W(3n-ch‘ing was 
charged with failure to apprehend a priest, who 
was guilty of sorcery, and also of paying the priest 
for charms to cure his own illness. Consequently 
he was again deprived of all ranks and offices. 

In 1851 Wen-ch'ing was given the decorations 
of a fifth grade official and had a share in building 
the tomb of Emperor Hslian-tsung. In 1852 he 
was again promoted to be a sub-chancellor of the 
Grand Secretariat, and late in the same year was 
made president of the Board of Revenue. By 
1855 he was again a Grand Councilor, and was 
promoted to be an Associate Grand Secretary. 
Early in 1856 he was made a full Grand Secretary, 
but died late in the same year. He was given 
posthumously the title, Grand Guardian; the 
name, Wen-tiian and his memory was 

celebrated in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. 

According to Hsiieh Fu-ch'eng [g. Wen- 
chfing realized the necessity of granting power to 
able Chinese officials if the declining dynasty 
were to be rejuvenated. Though himself a 
Manchu, he was a statesman who put the welfare 
of liis country above racial matters. He was 
conscious of the incompetence of the Manchu 
officials and brought that fact to the attention of 
Emperor Wen-tsung. At the same time he used 
his influence to promote the power and position 
of such Chinese officials as Tseng Kuo-fan, Hu 
Lin-i, Yuan Chia-san and Lo Ping-chang [qq. t;.], 
and so made easier the suppression of the Taiping 
Rebellion, with their help. 


Wen-ch^ing 

W^n-cMiig.had a relative who admired him 
greatly—namely, Wen-k'ang (T. 

S' grandson of L^-pao. Wen-k'ang’s 
brother (or cousin) had succeeded to the family 
hereditary rank of marquis, thus making it 
necessary for W^n-k'ang himself to attain rank 
by other means. He competed in the examina- 
tions, but was apparently unsuccessful Regis- 
tering as a student of the Imperial Academy, he 
purchased an official rank in the Li-fan yuan, 
or Court of Colonial Affairs. After serving for 
some time as an assistant director in the Judiciary 
Department (Li-hsing ssh) of the Court, he was 
selected, early in 1824, to serve concurrently as 
one of the chief editors of the collected institutes 
of the Court, entitled Li-fan yuan tse-li 
completed in 1825 and printed in 1827. This 
work was revised during the years 1833-41, the 
new edition being printed in 1843. For his 
services in connection with the compilation and 
revision of the work, Wen-k‘ang was rewarded 
with the rank of a department director and in 
1842 was appointed intendant of the Tientsin 
Circuit, a post which he held for two years. It 
seems that for some reason he was degraded, for 
in 1851 he went to Anhwei and for three years 
(1851-54) served as second-class sub-prefect of 
F4ng-yang-fu. 

Some sources assert that he once served as 
prefect of Hui-chou-fu, Anhwei, that he was 
promoted to the rank of an intendant, and that 
after retiring for some time owing to the death of 
a parent, he was named Imperial Agent at Lhasa 
but was prevented by illness from going. None 
of these statements are confirmed in the gazet- 
teers or in official documents. We only know 
that Wen-k'ang was still living in the eighteen- 
sixties, arid that during his last years his sons 
squandered the family fortune. While enduring 
poverty at home, he spent his time writing about 
an ideal family which prospered because its 
members did not contravene the moral law. The 
result was a novel, entitled sr-m 

ying-hsiung chuanj 41 chapters, in which many 
incidents in the life of the author’s illustrious 
relative, W^n-chhng, were doubtless drawn on to 
depict the hero. Written in the clear Peking 
colloquial, this novel has in recent years become 
very popular. It must have gained some notice 
even before its first printing in 1878, for Tung 
Hsiin [^. y.] was a great admirer of it and made 
notes and comments on a copy which then was per- 
haps circulating in manuscript. In 1880 another 
edition appeared, with Tung Hsun’s comments 
and notes. This edition was reprinted litho- 
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graphically in 1888 with five illustrations added. 
The novel is historically interesting because of its^ 
vivid portrayal of the thoughts and activities of 
the inhabitants of North China, particularly the 
Bannermen, in that day. 


[1/392/la; 2/40/10a; 6/4/4a; Sun K^ai-ti, ^^Con- 
cerning the Sr-nii ying-hsiung chuan’^ (in Chi- 
nese), Bulletin of the National Library of Peiping ^ 
vol. 4, no. 6 (1930); F^ng-yang fu-chik (1908) 0/ 
hsia/l7a; Hu Shih wH-tshm (see bibl. under Li 
Ju-ch^n), third series, 6/741-66; Tienisin hsien- 
cUh (1931), 3/33/24b; J^n-wu 

t^ung-nien cNih4u, reprint of 1833, 2/190.] 

' ’ Fang Chao-ying 

WfiN-hsiang )SCI¥ (T. tf ;i| H. Oct. 16, 

1818-1876, May 26, official, came from the 
Gffalgiya clan in Mukden. His family 

belonged to the Manchu Plain Red Banner, he 
being born in Liaoyang while his father was 
serving as clerk in the military commandant’s 
office. He had a wealthy father-in-law by w’hose 
assistance he purchased, in 1837, the rank of a 
student of the Imperial Academy. In 1840 he 
went to Peking to take the provincial examina- 
tion, and became a chil-j^n. In 1845 he became a 
chin-shih and was given the rank of an expectant 
secretary in the Board of Works, but waited four 
years before receiving appointment. In 1853, 
when the Taiping armies took Nanking and 
pressed northward, Peking was alarmed; banks 
were closed and many officials in the capital 
asked leave to remove to other places. But 
W6n-hsiang remained at his post, and for this 
was highly regarded by his superiors. He was 
named concurrently chief of the secretariat under 
the emergency committee for the defense of 
Peking, and also inspector of the armories. In 

1854 he was promoted to be an assistant depart- 
ment director and a year later a department 
direetor. In the meantime he served as a secre- 
tary to the mission sent to Szechwan under 
Chffing-shih [g. v,] to investigate a case of cor- 
ruption (1854^ and again as a secretary to the 
commission sent to Tientsin to receive the grain 
transported by the sea route. His services were 
appreciated by his superiors and he was awarded 
the rank of an intendant of a Circuit. Late in 

1855 he was given the higher rank of an official 
of the third grade. 

At this time many officials in the central gov- 
ernment preferred to take provincial posts be- 
cause of the higher stipends, but W^n-hsiang 
expressed a desire to remain in Peking in order 
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to be near Ms aged mother who was then living 
with Mm. In 1867 he was promoted to the post 
of junior director of the Court of the Imperial 
Stud and was sent to Jehol to represent the 
Emperor in offering sacrifices to a deceased 
Mongol prince of the Barin Ett tribe. Early 
in 1858 he was named chief supervisor of Imperial 
Instruction and in the same year was promoted 
to be junior vice-president of the Board of Cere- 
momes, and concurrently a Grand Councilor. 
In 1859 he became a vice-president, first in the 
Board of Civil Office, then in the Board of Works, 
and finally in the Board of Ilevenue. In 1860, 
when the British and French Allies occupied 
Tientsin (see under Kuei-liang), he repeatedly 
urged Emperor Wen-tsimg to stay in Peking, but 
before long the Emperor fled to Jehol, entrusting 
the peace negotiations to I-hsin [q. v.]j Kuei-liang 
and Wen-hsiang. For about a month Wen- 
hsiang was concurrently in charge of maintaining 
order in Peking, as commandant both of the 
Gendarmerie and of the guards of the Yiian- 
ming Yiian; but in order that he might devote 
his time to peace negotiations, he was relieved, 
early in October, of his concurrent duties which 
were then given to Jui-ch‘ang (see under Su-shun), 
Pao-yun (T. i^JlP H. 1807-1891), 
and others. 

After the Allied troops had left, W^n-hsiang, 
I-hsin and Kuei-liang submitted a joint memorial 
in wMch they recommended the establishment of 
the Tsungli Yamen for the conduct of foreign 
affairs, and the Tffing-wen Kuan (see under Tung 
Hstin and Li Shan-lan) for the study of foreign 
languages. Early in 1861 the Tsungli Yamen 
was created, with I-hsin at the head and Kuei- 
liang and Wen-hsiang as his assistants. Later 
in 1861 Wen-hsiang recommended the training 
of a corps of Bannermen in the use of modern 
firearms. This suggestion was also approved, 
and the army thus created was given the name, 
Shen-chi ying Wen-hsiang being named 

one of the supervisors. 

Early in 1862 Wen-hsiang was made president 
of the Censorate and, later in the same year, was 
transferred to the Board of War. When Nanking 
was recovered in 1864 he was given the title. 
Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent. In 1865, 
when bandits from Manchuria were nearing 
Peking, he was ordered to command the newly- 
trained riflemen to cope with the situation. He 
and his men pursued the bandits beyond the 
Great Wall. While on this assignment his wife 
died in Mukden, leaving Ms aged mother there 
alone. Late in 1865, after repeated requests, he 
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was given short leave to go to Mukden to bring 
his mother back to Peking, but as banditry on 
the western borders of Manchuria had grown to 
large proportions— beyond the power of local 
officials to handle — he w’-as empowered to lead 
the Shen-chi ying troops to that area. He chose 
only about 2,500 men, among them 1,000 riflemen 
and 300 cavalry. Being informed, after he had 
set out, that the bandits numbered thirty thou- 
sand, he requested a reinforcement of 500 foot 
soldiers and 1,000 riflemen, trained in Tientsin 
under the direction of ChMng-hou [g. v.]. Fi- 
nally, with 4,000 men, he reached Mukden and 
saved that city from threatened looting. Under 
his direction, these men succeeded in defeating 
the bandits in a number of engagements. In 
mid-year 1866, after the bandits were nearly 
subdued, he returned to Peking with his mother, 
and assumed the new post of president of the 
Board of Civil Office. In 1867 he was made 
concurrently chancellor of the Hanlin Academy, 
and in that year, on his fiftieth birthday, he was 
honored with special presents from the Dowager 
Empresses (see under Hsiao-chfln) who were 
then joint regents. In 1869 his mother died and 
he retired for the mourning period. When he 
resumed his offices in the following year, he was 
stricken with apoplexy. He was given a brief 
leave and was released from several concurrent 
posts. Nevertheless, in 1871, he was made con- 
currently an Associate Grand Secretary, and in 
1872 was promoted to be a Grand Secretary. 
But he never entirely recovered from Ms illness 
and died four years later. He was posthumously 
given the title. Grand Tutor, and the name, W5n- 
chung His memory was celebrated in the 

Temple of Eminent Statesmen and he was further 
awarded the minor hereditary rank of ChH iu-yil 

As an assistant to I-hsin in conducting foreign 
affairs from 1860 to 1876, W5n-hsiang won the 
respect of foreign diplomats by his straight-for- 
wardness and honesty. Among his admirers 
were Sir Frederick Bruce (see under Wang T^ao) 
and George F. Seward 1840-1910). He 

took an active part in 1871 in negotiating the 
first treaty with Japan, and in 1874 in settling 
the dispute relating to the murder of Loochoo 
Islanders in Formosa (see under Sh5n Pao-ch5n). 
He was one of the enlightened officials of the time; 
he at least believed in trying out measures for 
the modernization of China. One of the first 
students in the T‘ung-wen Kuan reports that 
when he and others arrived in Peking W^n-hsiang 
received them personally and showed them about 
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the grounds. W. A. P. Martin testified that 
W^n-hsiang “took a pride in living poor and 
dying so”. Martin also asserts that Wen-hsiang 
once told him, “We shall learn all the good from 
you people of the West”. It was Wen-hsiang 
who sponsored China’s first national institution 
of Westernized education; who took charge of the 
training of a contingent of riflemen, and demon- 
strated its usefulness in suppressing bandits; who 
initiated the idea of sending Burlingame (see 
under Tung Hstin) to Western countries as 
China’s representative; and who helped I-hsin 
to* steer the country out of civil and foreign wars 
to an era of peace and prosperity. 

Wen-hsiang wrote a modest and truthful auto- 
biography, entitled 

Wen-cMmg bung tzU4ing 7iien-p% 2 ckuan^ printed 
in 1882 in the collectanea, Wen Wen-chung bung 
shih4ueh 4 chiian. This collection 

comprises, in addition, a series of biographies 
and eulogies, and two records of his travels: one 
to Szechwan in 1854, entitled Shu-yao 

chi-ch^eng; the other to the Barin Mongols in 
Northern Jehol in 1857, entitled Pa4in chi-ch^^ng. 

In the last years of the Chflng Dynasty Wen- 
hsiang stood out among Manchu ministers as 
capable, conscientious, and not given to corrupt 
practices. Another Manchu of this type was the 
above-mentioned Pao-yun who, however, was 
discharged in 1884 along with I-hsin and several 
other officials of the Tsungli Yamen. Pao-yiin 
left several collections of poems; the largest one, 
Wen-ching kung chi, 12 + 1 
chiian, being printed in 1895 and reprinted in 
1908. In the latter year were also reprinted 
four smaller collections under the collective title, 
Pao Wen-ching kung shih-ch^ao 

[l/392/2a; 2/51/48b; 5/7/la; 

Chang Win-hsiang mu-fu chi-w^n, shang/2b in 
CNing-j^n shuo-hui; Morse, H, B., 
The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, 
voL 2, p. 53; Martin, W. A. P., The Lore of Cathay 
(1901), p. 17; idem,, A Cycle of Cathay (1896), pp. 
360-63; Chin-shih j^n-wu chih (see under W6ng 
T*ung-ho), p, 50.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

Huang-ti. Posthumous name of Abahai 

[q, V.], 

WM T‘ing-shih (T. 'it# [§|] H. 

1856-1904, official and scholar, 
was a native of Pfing-hsiang, Kiangsi. After 
becoming a chil-jen, early in the eighteen-eighties, 
he went to Peking where he became acquainted 


with many prominent contemporaries, among 
them Sh6ng-yii [g. v.] who assisted him greatly. 
In 1890 he obtained his chin-'Shih degree with 
high honors and was made a compiler in the 
Hanlin Academy. After a brief sojourn in his 
native place, he returned early in 1894 to Peking 
and soon after was promoted to an expositorship 
in the Hanlin Academy — this unusual promotion 
being probably due to the influence of Sh^ng-yu, 
or perhaps to the Imperial concubines, Chin-fei 
and ChM-fei (see under Tsai-tflen), who, as 
children, had studied under him. Being a mem- 
ber of the group of progressives known as Ch'iang 
Hsiieh Hui (see under T^an Ssti-thmg), Wen 
often advised the Emperor on matters of govern- 
mental reform. It is reported that a few months 
after the outbreak of the Sino- Japanese war the 
Empress Dowager conspired to dethrone Em- 
peror T6-tsung, but that Wcm persuaded Liu 
K^un-i [q. and other generals on the battlefields 
to support the Emperor, thus frustrating her 
plan. After the Treaty of Shimonoseki was 
concluded, W^n severely critized Li Hung-chang 
[g. y.] for having taken a too conciliatory attitude 
toward Japan, but upon the advice of Sheng-yii, 
who feared that such outspoken criticism might 
bring disaster. Wen left the capital for his native 
place. When he reached Shanghai and was 
entertained by the local Tao4‘ai, Liu Chfi-hsiang 
(T. d. 1897), a relative of Li 

Hung-chang, Liu’s attendants examined Wen’s 
baggage and discovered several copies of his secret 
memorials to Te-tsung. Liu transmitted them 
to Li Hung-chang who, in turn, presented them 
to the Empress Dowager, and at the same time 
caused a censor to denounce Wen. In March 
1896 Wen was deprived of his rank and position. 
Two years later, when the coup d’etat of the 
Empress Dowager took place, his life was in such 
danger that he sought refuge in Japan. 

Wen Tfing-shih was one of the scholars who 
studied Mongol history under the influence of 
Sheng-yti, In this field his special contribution 
was his reconstruction of some parts of the Mifr 
Ching-shih ta4ien, or “Institutes of the 
Yuan Empire”, 880 -f 14 chiian, which was com- 
missioned in 1329, completed in June 1331, and 
presented to the throne in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year. A sole manuscript copy of this 
work was preserved in the Palace library, but 
was lost in the middle of the Ming period. While 
a member of the Hanlin Academy, Wen Tfing- 
shih gathered extracts from it which had been 
quoted in the Yung4o ta4ien (see under Chu 
Yiin), and edited them in five books. These 
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treatises, all dealing with the Ytian period, were 
printed by Wang Kno-wei 5^^ (T. 

#1^ H. H®, 7lcil, 1877-1927) in the 

Kmng4s‘ang hsiieh-ch‘iin ts^ung-shii 
(first series, 1916, known as Hsikh-shu 

ts‘ung-pien)^ under the following titles: 

Ta-Yuan kuan-chih isa-chij on the gov- 
ernmental organization; Yuan4ai 

ts‘ang-¥u ch% on the official granaries; Yuan4ai 
hm-su chi (SUfB), on the bureaus of painting 
and sculpture in the Imperial Palace; Ta-Yilan 
chan-chi kungAim chi on the 

imperial weaving factories; and 
Yuan Kao4i chi-shihy a history of the Mongol 
conquest of Korea. W^n Tdng-shih also left a 
short history of the political reforms in the be- 
ginning of the Southern Sung dynasty, entitled 
Chung-hsing cMng-yaOy one chuan, 
which was printed in the CMn-cNi t^ang ts^ung-shu 
(see under Wang Hsien). He was known as a 
writer of helles-lettres, being especially skilled in 
the balanced-prose style. A collection of his 
verse was printed in 1929 in one chuan^ under the 
title Win Tao-hsi hsien-shing 

i-shih. A collection of his poems in irregular 
meter , entitled Yun^ch^i 

hsilan tz‘ii-ch‘aOj was printed in 1907 in the col- 
lectanea, Hmi-Pin tsortsu (see under Chih-jui). 


[6/9/18b; Chin-shih jin-wu chih (see under W^ng 
T*ung-ho) p, 274; ChHng-hou wai-chuan (see bibl. 
under Hsiao-ch^in) p. 243; Fan-tHen lu ts‘ung4u 
(see bibl. under Hsiao-cffiin) 2/9a; Appendix to 
Moko-sM kenkyu (1930) by Yanai 

Watari,] 

Hikomu Momose 

WfeN-tsung. Temple name of I-chu [q, 

WfiNG Fang-kang (T. iEH, 

H. jSS), Sept. 23, 1733-1818, Mar. 3, 
scholar, was a native of Ta-hsing (Peking), his 
family having migrated from Pffi-t'ien, Fukien, 
about the middle the Ming period. Although 
born into a poor family he became a hsiu4s^ai in 
1744 at eleven sui, a chil-jen in 1747 at fourteen 
sm, and a chin-shih in 1752 at nineteen sui. He 
was admitted to the Hanlin Academy as a bach- 
elor, and in 1754 became a compiler. In 1759 
he was appointed an examiner of the provincial 
examination of Kiangsi, and in 1762 held the 
same post in Hupeh. 

During the years in the Hanlin Academy W6ng 
Pang-kang served on various projects. Owing 
to his calligraphic skill, he was named one of the 
penmen to make the final manuscript copy of the 
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second collection of Emperor Kao-tsung’s poems, 
entitled Kao4sung yil-chih shih er-chi (see under 
Hung-li). He also took part, together with Chu 
Kuei, Lu W6n-ch‘ao [qq. v.], and others, in making 
the 1754 manuscript copy of the sixth century 
anthology, WSn-hstian, or Chao-ming (0g 

53) win-hsiian, Chao-ming being the posthumous 
name of its compiler, Hsiao T'ung (T. ® 

Wt) 501-531 A.D.) . Of this work, Emperor Kao- 
tsung had four manuscript copies made (in the 
years 1747, 1749, 1754, and 1770), each in the 
handwriting of one of the foremost calligraphers 
of the day. Included in each copy is an excellent 
portrait of the Emperor, one of which was repro- 
duced in 1933 in the Ku-kung tien-pen-shu-¥u 
hsien4s^u7i mu (see bibliography under Ch'en 
Meng-lei). 

In 1764, Weng was sent to Kwangtung as com- 
missioner of education — a post he held for more 
than seven years. He then had the rank of sub- 
reader of the Hanlin Academy. In 1771, how- 
ever, he was accused of having submitted a report 
in which the ages of certain students were incor- 
rectly given and for this he was removed from 
his offices, returning early in 1772 to Peking. 
After a year of retirement he w’'as re-instated as a 
compiler in the Hanlin Academy and was ordered 
to serve as an editor of the Ssvrk^u ch‘uan-sku 
(see under Chi Yiin) with the special task of 
selecting and editing the best editions which had 
been submitted to that enterprise by private 
collectors. In 1779 he was appointed an exam- 
iner of the provincial examination of Euangnan. 
It is worth noting that the student who ranked 
highest in this examination was Chfien Ch‘i 
[q. V,] who three years later also took first place 
in both the metropolitan and the Palace ex- 
aminations. 

After several promotions, Weng was again 
given (1784) the rank of a reader in the Hanlin 
Academy. In 1786 he was appointed commis- 
sioner of education of Ejangsi and upon his 
return to Peking, three years later, was promoted 
to the post of a chancellor of the Grand Secre- 
tariat. In 1790, after accompanying the Em- 
peror on a tour of Shantung, he was sent to collate 
the copy of the Ssii~¥u chHlan-shu which had 
been deposited in Mukden. From 1791 to 1793 
he served as commissioner of education of Shan- 
tung. In 1795 he was degraded to the rank of a 
reader of the Grand Secretariat and four years 
later was appointed a director of the Court of 
State Ceremonies. Owing to his age and grow- 
ing inefficiency, he was transferred in 1801 to 
Ma-lan-yii to guard the tomb of Emperor Kao- 
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tsiing who had died two years previously. In 
1804. he was ordered to retire. In that year he 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his becom- 
ing a hsiu-ts‘ai. Three years later, on the six- 
tieth anniversary of his becoming a chit-jin, 
Emperor J^n-tsung conferred on him the rank 
of an official of the third grade, which seven 
years later, on the sixtieth anniversary of his 
becoming a cMn-sM^, was raised to the second 
grade. On his eightieth birthday he was honored 
by a large number of scholars and officials, in- 
cluding envoys from Korea. His eye-sight was 
remarkably good; and to test it he is said to have 
made it a practice, on the first day of every year, 
to write four characters on each of ten sesame 
seeds. Even in 1818, at the age of eighty-six 
mi, he attempted this feat, but was exhausted 
after writing on six of them. Within a month 
he died. 

W^ng Fang-kang was an authority on inscrip- 
tions on stone and bronze and on 

calligraphy and painting. His well-known work 
on epigraphy of the Han dynasty, entitled 
Liang-Han cMnrshih chi, 22 chilan, 
was printed in 1789 at Nanchangj Kiangsi. Dur- 
ing his years as commissioner of education in 
Kwangtung he described a number of ancient 
and contemporary inscriptions from that province 
in a work entitled Yueh-tung chin- 

shih lueh, 12 chiian, printed in 1771. His 

SvrMi chai LanriHng ¥ao, 8 chilan, 
completed in 1803, is a treatise on various copies 
of the famous Script of the Orchid Pavillion 
{Lan-iHng hsii), written by Wang Hsi-chih (see 
under Ch'en Chao-lun) near Shaohsing, Cheki- 
ang, in the year 353 A. D. In addition to the 
above-mentioned works, Weng wrote many notes 
on specific bronzes, paintings, and masterpieces 
of calligraphy — notes which are brought together 
in a prose collection, Fvrc¥u chai 

win-chi, 35 chilan, printed in 1836 and in 1877^ 
His collection of verse, entitled Fu-ch'u chai 
shih-chi, 66 chilan, was printed in 1814, followed 
soon after by a second collection in 4 chiian. 
In 1917 a supplement of 24 chilan of verse and 4 
chilan of prose was printed in the Chioryeh t^ang 
ts^ung-shu (see Cha Chi-tso), under the title 
Fu~cWu chai chi-wai shih-win chi, W6ng wrote a 
chronological account of his own life up to the 
year of his death, entitled 
Wing-shik chia~$hih Imhrchi, which was printed 
by Ying-ho [q, v.]. 

Weng Fang-kang took exception to the theory 
of Wang Shih-ch§n [g. that the essence of 
poetry consists of a mysterious “spiritual har- 
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mony^’ (shin-yun). He preferred to stress the 
substance (IfLS) in each poem, .and this , was 
perhaps in keeping with diis prefere.iice for the 
kind of study pursued by the School of Han 
Learning (see under Ku Yen-wii), ' Nevertheless 
he admired Wang, and while in Shantung (1793), 
printed a number of the latter% works on poetry 
under the collective title. Hnao- 

$hih-fan Hng chu4u, W^ng, moreover, edited 
several anthologies of verse after a pattern set 
by Wang, To show' his admiration for the - two 
Sung celebrities, Su Shih and Mi Fei (see under 
Sung Lao and' Mi Wan-ehung respectively), he- 
named one of his studios Su-Mi chai 
He commented on the poems of the former in a 
work entitled Su-shih pu-chu (1782), 

8 chilan, supplementing and correcting previous 
comments by Cha Shin-hsing [g. p.]; and com- 
piled a chronological biography of the latter under 
the title 3ii Hai-yiieh nien-p^u. 

He compiled a similar biography of the poet, 
Yiiaa Hao-w^n (see under Ling Tdng-k^an), 
under the title YUan I-shan nisn-p^u. During 
his leisure years (1801-04) as guardian of the 
tomb of Kao-tsung, he completed commentaries 
on Mendm, the Odes, the Analects, and the 
Book of Rites, a total of 14 chilan, which are 
printed in the Chi-fu ts^mg-shu (see under Tsffii 
Shu). Other commentaries by him are listed 
but are not known to be extant. He also made 
supplements and corrections to Chu I-tsun^s 
[g, t?.] Ching-i ¥ 00 which were published in 12 
chiian under the title Ching-i ¥ao pushing 
3E, 1792). Eighteen of his works are collected in 
the Su-chai ts^ung-shu (reprinted in 1924). 

Weng Fang-kang lived in a time of bitter an- 
tagonism between the followers of the School of 
Sung Philosophy and the School of Han Learning 
(for both see Ku Yen-wu). Having intimate 
friends in both Schools, he attempted to mediate 
between their extreme views. He extolled the 
Sung philosophers for their ethical and social 
teachings, but charged their followers with nar- 
row-mindedness on the ground that they con- 
cerned themselves chiefly with the interpretation 
of a few treatises. He lent his full approval to 
the new methods of textual criticism and ety- 
mological and histojical research practiced by the 
exponents of the School of Han Learning, but 
found fault with some of them for neglecting 
what seemed to him the main purpose of classical 
studies— namely, the promulgation of the Con- 
fucian philosophy of life expounded by Chu Hsi 
(see under Hu Wd} and his followers. Though 
on many occasions he lauded the scholarship of 
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Ills contemporary, Tai Chen z;.], he bitterly 
opposed his philosophical presuppositions on the 
ground that they violated the views set forth by 
ChuHsi. . 

Among Weng's many disciples may be men- 
tioned the following: Shih Yun-yit, Ts^ao Ch&i- 
yiing, Liu T'ai-kung, Li Tdao-yuan, Chhen 
Tking, Ling Thng-k'an [qq. z?.], Ilsieh Chh-khin 
(see under Hsli Shu-khiei), Yeh Chih-shen (see 
under Yeh Ming-cldtm), Feng Min-ch‘ang iS 
icM (T. li. 1747-1806, cMn-shih 

of 1778), and Wu Sung-liang (see under Sun 
Yiian-hsiang). Among his sons only the fourth, 
Weng Shu-p^ei (T. 1765-1811), 

became a chin-skih (1787) and a member of the 
Hanlin Academiy. It is reported that when 
Weng Fang-kang died his family found it neces- 
sary to dispose of his large collection of antiques 
and rare books in order to defray the expenses of 
his funeral. 


[Whig -shih chia-shih Meh-chi; 2/68/39a*, 3/91 /16a; 
10/23/la; 20/3/00 with portrait; 26/2/4b; 29/5/ 
11b; Shun-t^ ien fii-chih (1886) 102/22b; At-yz'/i yin- 
lushu-hua yu-lu (see bibl. under Ch‘en Clii-ju), p. 
16a, hsii-lu 6/14a, }neh4u2/Zlh; T‘ ien~chih ou-wen 
(see bibl. under Pao-t‘ing) 7/15b; Ch^ang-ch*u chai 
sui~pi (see under Wei I-chieh) 3/7b, hsii-pi 7/12a; 
Suzuki Torao, Shina Shironshi 

(1925, Kyoto), pp. 200-202.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

WfiNG Hsin-ts^un (T. r:#g H. 

June 15, 1791-1862, Dec. 27, official, was a native 
of Ch‘ang-shu, Kiangsu. His father, Weng 

Hsien-f6ng (T. H. chil- 

jin of 1783), served as director of schools of the 
department of Hai-chou in northern Kiangsu 
for eleven or twelve years, beginning in 1798. 
While Weng Hsin-tsffin was living with his 

father in Hai-chou he was taught prose com- 
position by the department magistrate, T^ang 
Chung-mien (see under Fa-shih-shan). In 1822 
he became a chm-shih, was selected a bachelor of 
the Hanlin Academy and a year later was made a 
compiler. During the next twenty-eight years 
he held various literary posts, serving meanwhile 
as commissioner of education of Kwangtung 
(1825-29), of Kiangsi (1832-34), and of Fengtien 
(1835-36), and as a tutor in the Palace School for 
Princes (1829-32, 1837-38, 1849-59). Early in 
1850 he was made a vice-president of the Board 
of Works, and a few months later was transferred 
to the Board of Revenue. Early in 1852 he was 
promoted to be president of the Board of Works. 


In 1853, as the Taiping Rebellion extended to 
Nanking and North China, and after the govern- 
ment had spent twenty-five million taels in three 
years to check it, Weng memorialized the throne 
on measures to put a stop to corrupt practices 
of the generals, and to raise more funds. He 
also recommended Chiang Chung-yiian [g. z;.] as 
competent to command the government troops. 
In the meantime Weng was concurrently made 
governor of the Metropolitan Area of Peking to 
prepare the defenses of that region against the 
northern thrust of the Taipings. The govern- 
ment, lacking metal for coins, began to issue 
paper notes, but Weng objected to the use of 
these notes for the payment of troops and in 
consequence was impeached. Meanwhile he was 
accused of shielding guilty subordinates, and 
early in 1854 was cashiered. Nevertheless, after 
a few moifths he was recalled to service and was 
named a vice-president, first of the Board of Civil 
Appointments and then of the Board of Revenue. 
Early in 1865 he became president of the Board 
of Civil Appointments. Late in 1856 he was 
transferred to the Board of Revenue, acting con- 
currently as an Associate Grand Secretary. In 
1858, when he was raised to a Grand Secretary, he 
was still ordered to supervise the Board of Reve- 
nue. At this time the revenue had decreased 
considerably while the expense of suppressing the 
Taiping Rebellion rose sharply. Weng was op- 
posed to unorthodox measures for raising funds, 
such as taxing the illegal sale of opium or issuing 
coins of value below par. In fact, he was op- 
posed to many of the policies of Su-shun [q. v] 
and in 1859 was forced to resign. Several times 
his opponents, led by Tsai-yiian (see under Yin- 
hsiang) and Su-shim, sought to incriminate him 
by finding fault with his administration of the 
Board of Revenue, but their efforts failed. 

When Emperor Mu-tsung ascended the throne 
in 1861, Su-shun's party fell W6iig was n - 
called from retirement and was again named a 
Grand Secretarj^ In 1862 he became one of 
four tutors to the youthful emperor (see under Li 
Himg-tsao), but he died in that same j’-ear. He 
was posthumously given the title of Grand Guar- 
dian and the name Wen-tuan His mem- 

ory was celebrated in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen and five of his grandsons were raised 
in their official ranks. 

Weng Hsin-tsffin had three sons, all of whom 
achieved distinction. Of these the youngest, 
WMg Tffing-ho [g. t?.], was for many years in 
charge of the Board of Revenue; and the eldest, 

W6ng T‘ung-shu (T. H. 



W^ng 

posthumous name d. 1865), was a chin- 

sUh of 1840 and a compiler in the Hanlin Acad- 
emy. In 1853 the latter was sent to Yangchow 
where he joined the army under Ch'i-shan [q. y.]. 
He soon distinguished himself by recovering from 
the Taipings a number of cities in Kiangsu and 
Anhwei and in 1858 was made governor of Anhwei 
with headquarters at Shou-chou. In 1860 he and 
the local gentry quarreled with an unruly com- 
mander, Miao P^ei-lin (see under Seng-ko-lin- 
ch^in), who led an army to besiege Shou-chou. 
Galled to Peking (1861) after the feud had 
ended, W6ng T‘ung-shu was accused (1862) 
by Tseng Kuo-fan [g. v] of mismanagement, and 
was sentenced to imprisonment awaiting execu- 
tion. In the following year, however, his sen- 
tence was commuted to exile in Hi. In 1864 he 
was ordered to serve with the army that was fight- 
ing Mohammedans in Shensi, and in 1865 shared 
in a spectacular victory for which he won fourth- 
rank decorations. He died of dysentery on De- 
cember 14, 1865, and early in 1866 was posthu- 
mously given back his previous ranks. W6ng 
T'ung-shu’s eldest son, Weng Tseng-yiian^'g"^ 
(T. 44*1^), was the chuang-ymn, or highest 
chin-shihf of 1863, an honor which automatically 
entitled him to become a Hanlin compiler. A 
grandson of W6ng T^ung-shu, named W6ng 
Pin-sun (T. H. AWt), was a 

chin-shih of 1877 and a Hanlin corrector. Thus 
for four generations — from W6ng Hsin-ts^un to 
W6ng Pin-sun — the family was represented in 
the Hanlin Academy. Two members of the 
family — W^ng T^ung-ho and W^ng Ts6ng-yiian 
•—obtained the highest honors (known as chuang- 
yilan). W6ng T'ung-chueh (T. X#, 

d. 1877), second son of Weng Hsin-ts*un, rose 
from a licentiate to the governorship of Hupeh 
(1874-77). He was the author of a work on 
military statistics of the empire, entitled 
mmm Huang-ch^ao ping-chih k‘ao4uehy 6 
chiiarij which he compiled in 1861 and printed in 
1875. 


[l/39I/4b; l/433/5a; 2/45/42b; 2/49/4ib; 2/54/ 
46a; Ch‘ ang-Chao ho~chih (1904), chiian 27; W^ng 
W^n-tuan kung nien-p^u (not consulted); W^ng 
T^ung~ho [q. v,], Weng W^n-kung kung jih-chi; 
Chin-shih jin-wu chih (see under W^ng T^ung-ho), 
P.h] 

Fang Chao-ying 

WfeNG Shu-ylian (original ming ^ 


Weng 

official, was a native of. Ch'ang-shu, Kiangsu,. 
but registered in the official examinations as of 
Yung-pfing, Chihli., In the Palace examination 
of 1676 he' ranked third ifan-hua ^'^) .among 
the chin-shih of the first class, and was made a 
Hanlin compiler. In 1678 he had charge of the 
Shantung provincial examinations, and in the 
following year became one of the compilers of the 
official Ming history (Ming-shih). After various 
promotions, he was made in 1688 president of the 
Board of Works. Most incumbents of this 
office regarded it unfavorably and usually hoped 
for a speedy transfer to another post, one reason 
being that the cost of construction-work under- 
taken by this Board very often exceeded tlie 
original estimates, with the result that officials 
in charge delayed submission of their final reports 
for fear of incurring blame. When W6ng Shu- 
yiian took over the office, there had accumulated 
in the years 1678-87 at least forty-three unbal- 
anced accounts of major enterprises. He set to 
work with vigor and cleared these up in half a 
year. Granted official leave in 1689, he returned 
to his home in the south, freed from public re- 
sponsibilities until the autumn of 1692 when he 
was recalled to Peking to head the Board of 
Punishments. He retired in 1697 on the plea of 
ill health, and died four years later. 

Weng Shu-yiian was criticized for joining, in 

1687, the faction of Mingju [q. p,] when it 
launched its unjustifiable accusations against 
T‘ang Pin [$. The scholar and bibliophile, 
Ho Ch^o v.]j denounced him in a letter and 
declared that he no longer regarded himself as 
his pupil. Ho Ohio’s own repeated failures in 
the official examinations were in turn attributed 
by many to W6ng Shu-yuan’s possible conniv- 
ance and revenge. 

Weng was known as a skilled essayist, es- 
pecially in the examination style called chih4 
wtn fij«. His collected essays, 

T^iehran wen-chi, 12 ckimn, were first printed in 

1688. His collection of verse is entitled ^IH 

Fan-yuan sMh-chi, A chronological auto- 
biography, Tieh-an nien-p% brought down to 
1697 when he was sixty-five 8ui, appears in tlie 
CMehryiieh shan-fang hui-ck‘ao (see under Chang 
Hai-p'6ng), One of his two sons, Weng Shili- 
kffiei (T. HW); was a department 

magistrate of I-chou, Shantung; the other, Weng 
Shih-p‘ing (T. Wz ), was department 

magistrate of Kuang-an, Szechwan, and later a 
secretary in the Board of Punishments. Both 


T. H. mm), Apr. 9, 1633-1701, Dec. 18, 
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Weng 

are reported to have achieved a measure of dis- 
tinction in poetry and painting. 

[l/277/3a; 3/59/la; CMang-Chao 

ho-chih km (ISSi) 26/19a.l 

Ttt Lien-ch^ 

WfiNG T<ung-ho (T. 

H. mm, May 19, 

1830-1904, July 3, official, calligrapher and 
writer, a native of Ch^ang-shu, Kiangsu, was 
the youngest son of the Grand Secretary, Weng 
Hsin-tsffin [q. 2 ^.]. In 1856 W^ng Tffing-ho 
passed first in the examination for the chin-shih 
degree, and was made a first class compiler of the 
Haniin Academy. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed assistant director of the provincial ex- 
amination of Shensi, the chief director being 
P^an Tsu-yin [q. 2 ?.]. Late in 1865 he was ap- 
pointed Hung-te tien hsing-tsou 
or tutor to Emperor Mu-tsung. His duties as 
tutor included the expounding of the historical 
work, Chih~pHng pao-chien (see under Chang 
Chih-wan), to the Regent Empresses. Mean- 
while he was promoted to libationer of the Im- 
perial Academy (1868-71) and to sub-chancellor 
of the Grand Secretariat (1871-76). Early in 
1875 Emperor Mu-tsung died. Later in the 
same year W6ng was appointed tutor to the new 
child Emperor T^^-tsung, with the title Yii-chfing- 
kung hsing-tsou He and Sun 

Chia-nai [g. v,] were to instruct the Emperor in 
the classics and in other subjects while another 
tutor, Hsia Thmg-shan (T. 

posthumous name 1831-1880), 

was to instruct him in calligraphy. Weng began 
to teach the child Emperor in 1876 and thus 
started a long and intimate relationship which 
lasted for twenty-two years, until Weng retired. 
To the young Emperor, Weng was more than a 
tutor — he filled the place of an adviser, a guard- 
ian, and almost a father. He gave the Em- 
peror books to read and urged on him the neces- 
sity for governmental reform. 

During the ten years from 1876 to 1886 Weng 
T‘ung-ho served as a vice-president of the Board 
of Revenue (1876-78), president of the Ceii- 
sorate (1878-79), president of the Board of 
Punishments (1879), and president of the Board 
of Works (1879-86). During the dispute with 
Russia over Hi, W^ng, P‘an Tsu-yin, and the 
princes, I-huan and I-tsung [qq. v.]^ formed an 
inner cabinet to deal with the crisis, Weng also 
served for two years as a Grand Councilor (1882- 
84). In April 1884 lie was discharged from the 


W6ng 

Grand Council, but was allowed to retain all his 
other posts including his tutorship of the Em- 
peror (see under I-hsin). 

Eariy in 1886 Weng T^ung-ho was made presi- 
dent of the Board of Revenue, a post he held for 
twelve years until his retirement. In the mean- 
time he was concurrently appointed a Grand 
Councilor (1894), a member of the Tsungli 
Yamen (1895), and an Associate Grand Secre- 
tary (1897). During this period his most im- 
portant service was in connection with iiationa! 
finance. He did not agree with Chang Chih- 
tung^s [q. V.] policy of spending freely on reform 
and would have put a stop to his introduction of 
new industries had Chang not engaged the sup- 
port of Prince I-huan. As a financier of the old 
school, Weng tried to balance the expenditures 
of the government with the small revenue from 
agriculture. He opposed the provincial officials 
who were experimenting with commercial and 
industrial capitalism with funds borrowed from 
foreign banks. After the Taiping Rebellion pro- 
vincial officials possessed almost independent 
powers and Weng's contest with Chang typifies 
the conflict between the central and the local 
governments. W6ng similarly was not on cor- 
dial terms with Li Hung-chang [q, v.\ their dis- 
agreement being on the question of the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95. While Li and his 
faction sought to avoid a war, Weng and his 
colleagues pressed for a test of arms. But when 
Li vras later blamed for China’s defeat, W6ng is 
said to have persuaded the throne to deal leni- 
ently with him. It seems that the Sino- Japanese 
conflict awakened Weng to the necessity of re- 
forms in China, for thereafter he began to in- 
troduce to the Emperor books on world history 
and on other subjects, and so spurred him to a 
reform policy. As his influence increased, W eng 
was hated by members of the conservative party 
(mostly northerners) who recognized Empress 
Hsiao-chfin [g. v.] as their leader. 

In 1896, by order of the Empress Dowager, 
Weng’s tutorship of the Emperor terminated. 
As an official, however, he still had access to the 
Emperor and in 1898 helped him to decide on a 
reform policy. On June 11 of that year the 
Emperor ordered the provincial officials to recom- 
mend able men to serve at Court, and on the same 
day he issued an edict endorsing the introduction 
of reforms. On the 14th he ordered the leading 
reformers, K^ang Yu-wei (see under T'an Ssh- 
tffing) and Chang Yuan-chi (T. /J’^^ 

H. b. 1868), to prepare for an audience 

two days later. Other reformers like Huang 


Weng 

Tsun-hsien, T'an Ssii-t%ng [gg. t?.], and Liang 
Ch‘i-ch^ao (see under T'an Ssti-t^ung), were also 
mentioned in the edict as eligible for an audience. 
This so alarmed the conservatives that they be- 
gan to maneuver for key positions (see under 
Jung-lu) and to effect the discharge of W^ng 
T‘ung-ho. On the 15th an edict was issued 
charging W5ng with mismanagement of state 
affairs, and with displaying temper in the pres- 
ence of the throne. On these vague charges he 
was ordered to retire and return to his native 
town. The edict was doubtless written by the 
Empress Dowager, and the Emperor was power- 
less to countermand it. Thus at the beginning 
of his attempts at reform Emperor Te-tsung 
was deprived of the only intimate friend he had 
at Court who might have carried his policies to a 
successful conclusion. After W6ng left, the Em- 
peror still worked hopefully for his program, but 
three months later the conservatives struck, the 
movement collapsed, and the Empress Dowager 
and the conservatives returned to power. Some 
reformers were executed or exiled (see under T^an 
Ssti-t'ung). On December 4, W^ng was de- 
nounced for having recommended K^ang Yu-wei 
to the throne. He was punished by being d- 
prived of all his ranks and was confined to 
home under the surveillance of local officials. 
He died in 1904. In 1909, the year after Em- 
press Hsiao-ch^in died, the gentry of Kiangsu 
succeeded in persuading the Court to return 
posthumously to W^ng all his former ranks, and 
to canonize him as Wen-kung 
Though Weng Tffing-ho was much occupied 
with affairs of state, it seems likely that he was 
by nature a scholar and man of letters. His 
perseverance in the field of letters is clear from 
the diaries he kept continuously for forty-six 
years from 1858 until a few days before his 
death. This valuable document was reproduced 
(ca. 1925) in facsimile in forty volumes, entitled 
B WB Wing W€7i-kung hung jihr-chi. It 
contains much information, especially concerning 
the government in Peking before 1898, though 
it is claimed by some that sections of it relating 
to his share in the reform movement were in 
part re-written. From this and similar diaries 
Chin-liang (T. H. jSUf) .compiled 

his important record of men and events of the 
late Chfing period, entitled Chin-’ 

shih jin~vm chih^ printed in 1934. A collection 
of Wing's poems, entitled FHng4u 

shih-kaoj 8 chiian, was printed in 1919. Two 
years later there appeared a supplement, (PHug-- 
lu shihrpu in 1 chimn, with' collation 


. Wo-j% , 

notes and a collection of poems in irregular meter 
Besides exhibiting some skill as a painter 
of landscapes, Weng Tffing-ho achieved fame as a 
calligrapher, particularly in the ¥ai style 
which was favored in the examinations. Ex- 
amples of his calligraphy, which underwent 
changes in later years, may be observed in his 
printed diary and in several collections of corre- 
spondence which also were reproduced in facsim- 
ile. One such collection, entitled 

Weng Sung-c¥an hsimg-lmo cMn-’cM, 12 
volumes, was reproduced in 1920. Another, en- 
titled Wing &ung-<h^an shou-eha (^^L)^ 10 
volumes, was compiled by a nephew and was 
reproduced in the years 1908-11. 


{l/442/3a; 2/63/56a; 6/l/4b; 19 hsin h$ia 13b; 
26/4/15a; Chin-shih jin-tou chih (see above) p, 1; 
ChiU’Ching win-ts^un 1/la and Shih’Shih ko jin- 
kuei shih-ts^un 6/30b (for both see Sun Yiian- 
hsiang); Richard, Timothy, Forty-five Yeats in 
China^ pp. 242-64; see bibl. under T^an SsCi-t'ung.] 

Fakg Chao-ying 

WO-jen^t: (T. d. June 8, 1871, official, 
a Mongol of the Plain Red Banner, was born in 
Honan where his family, of the Wu-chl-ko-li 
clan, was a part of the garrison forces 
in that province. Wo-jen, however, being in- 
terested in literary pursuits, became a chm-shih 
in 1829 and was selected a bachelor of the Hanlin 
Academy, Made a compiler in 1832, he w^xs 
quickly promoted through various offices until 
in 1844 he was made director of the Court of 
Judicature and Revision. In the meantime he 
served as an examiner in the metropolitan ex- 
aminations of 1835 and 1836, and as director of 
the provincial examination of Fukien in 1837. 
In 1850, in response to a decree of the newly- 
enthroned Emperor Wen-tsung soliciting sug- 
gestions on the conduct of government, Wo-jen 
submitted a memorial in which he advised the 
Emperor to study hard, and order his mind so 
that he could differentiate clearly between good 
and bad officials. Wo-jen characterized the good 
as likely to be clumsy in speech, generous, far- 
sighted, unaggressive yet unbending, and pre- 
disposed to argue with and admonish the Em- 
peror, whereas the bad could be known by their 
cleverness and their use of ffattery. Significantly 
enough, the memorial was well received. It is 
worth noting that Chd-ying [g. r.], who in re- 
sponse to the same request laid emphasis on 
ability rather than on high ethical conduct, was 
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W'o-jen' - 

dismissed—and officially at least, the memorial 
which Wo-jen wrote was the ostensible reason. 

Late in 1850 Wo-j^n w^as given the rank of a 
deputy lieutenant-general and was sent to 
Turkestan as assistant agent at Yarkand. In 
1852 he submitted a memorial advising the 
Emperor to be tolerant of critics and to be frugal 
This time, however, he was rebuked for inade- 
quate attention to business in his charge. Be- 
cause in 1858 he had lodged accusations, without 
sufficient evidence, against a Mohammedan 
prince, he was lowered three grades in rank and 
recalled to Peking. The following year he was 
recommended to the throne as one to direct the 
training of recruits, but the Emperor refused to 
appoint him on the ground that he was not versed 
in military matters. He was given, however, the 
rank of an expectant sub-expositor of the Hanlin 
Academy and was ordered to serve in the Palace 
School for Princes as tutor to I-tsung [g. v.], re- 
ceiving his appointment in 1855. After several 
promotions, he was made in 1866 vice-president 
of the Board of Ceremonies at Mukden, and a 
year later was transferred to the Board of 
Revenue, being concurrently in charge of civil 
affairs in the Mukden metropolitan area (Feng- 
t‘ien-fu). In 1861 he w^as sent to Korea to an- 
nounce the accession to the throne of Emperor 
Mu-tsung (i.e. Tsai-chffin, q, v,). Then he was 
summoned to Peking and made president of the 
Censorate. In 1862 he became president of the 
Board of Works and was appointed tutor to the 
child Emperor, holding concurrently the coveted 
chancellorship of the Hanlin Academy. The two 
Dowager Empresses (see under Hsiao-ch'in) con- 
sidered him a man of upright character as well as 
a widely informed scholar. 

At this time Wo-jen submitted to the throne 
some proverbs and quotations which he had 
edited with notes. His manuscript was given by 
a decree the title ChH-hsin chirinMen 

(Golden Mirror for Instruction of the Heart) 
and was deposited in the hall, Hung-t6 tien 
m,mm, which w-as the Emperor’s study. In 
the same year (1862) he was made a Grand 
Secretary with supervision of the Board of 
Revenue. Thereafter he was given many Con- 
current posts and was recognized as a powerful 
minister and an authority on the teachings of 
the Sung Neo-Confucian philosophers. Being 
anti-foreign and opposed to the policy of West- 
ernization begun by I-hsin and Wen-hsiang 
[qq. v.]j he became the leader of a large group of 
arrogant and self-righteous officials who opposed 
all reforms based on foreign patterns, but who 


W’o-jfin 

perhaps smoked opium in private or bought 
foreign toys for their children. In 1866, when 
the Tffing-wAn Kuan (see under I-hsin) enlarged 
its foreign language curriculum to include such 
subjects as mathematics and astronomy, a de- 
cree was issued encouraging officials below the 
fifth grade, who hsid chu-jen or chin-shih degrees, 
or who were junior members of the Hanlin 
Academy, to enter the College. Wo-j^n pro- 
tested in a memorial on the ground that it was 
better for a nation to be established on cere- 
monies and on ethical codes than on tactics and 
clever contrivances; that the basic need of China 
was not technical skill, but cultivation of the 
heart; and that in any case the study of mathe- 
matics under foreign teachers was unnecessary 
when Chinese could be found who had mastered 
the subject. In reply, a decree was issued 
ordering him to recommend some mathemati- 
cians and astronomers to teach in a separate 
school, but he declined the responsibility on the 
plea that he did not wish to make any hasty 
recommendations. He was then ordered to 
serve in the Tsungli Yamen as one of the minis- 
ters in charge of foreign affairs. In effecting this 
appointment, I-hsin probably wished to give 
Wo-j6n an opportunity to inform himself on 
foreign relations, in the hope that he might thus 
come to favor reform measures. Wo-j^n begged 
to be excused from such service on the ground 
that he was by nature ^^conservative” and was 
afraid of making mistakes. When these excuses 
were not accepted, he pleaded illness and was 
granted leave. Finally he was relieved of all 
his posts except that of tutor to the Emperor. 
In 1869 he memorialized that the Emperor’s 
impending marriage should be conducted in- 
expensively. When the Imperial Printing Press, 
Wu Ting Tien (see under Chin Chien), was de- 
stroyed by fire that summer (1869) he and the 
other tutors submitted a joint memorial in 
which they interpreted the fire as a portent from 
Heaven and advised the Emperor to be frugal 
and circumspect in his conduct. In the spring 
of 1871 he became ill, and in June he died. He 
was canonized as W5n-tuan and his name 
was celebrated in the Temple of Eminent States- 
men. 

The writings of Wo-jen, printed in 1875 under 
the title Wo W^n4uan hung i-shu (-S*^^), 8 
+ 1 chuan, contain his memorials, his poems 
and short articles in prose, excerpts from his 
diaries on philosophical and ethical topics, and 
the above-mentioned ChH-hsin chin-chien. He 


also produced a work concerning his Journey to such- a group Wo-jen was the idea! leader, and 
Yarkand, entitled, ffilf So~c¥i chi-fmng. after his death Hsli Thing and Kang-i (for liotli 
A son of Wo-jen, named Fu-hsien fSj^ (d. see under Jiing-Iu) and otlier sponsors of the 
1860 ), when acting intendant of Southern ■ Boxers took, his place. Much of the obsciirant- 
Anhwei, , defended, for three months in 1860, ism which led to the I^oxer Uprising, and all 
the city of Hslian-ch^eng against an attack of but ruined China, may he laid at the door of 
the Taipings, but was killed after the city sur- Wo-jen. If this conclusion seems harsh, it Jiuist 
rendered. Another son, Fu-yil fSM5r (d. 1900), be remembered that the sons of I-tsiing were all 
, was at one time goyernor of the Mukden metro- notorious sponsors of the Boxers and that I- 
politan area (1894-95), but was cashiered, tsung was a pupil of Wo-jeii. 

When the Allied Forces took Peking, after the 

Boxer Uprising in 1900, he committed suicide [1/397/la; 2/46/17b; 5/5/28a; Wo W^n-tuankmig 
by taking poison, and with him died his family i-shu; Hsieh Chang-t/ing [g. v.\, Tu-cUl-^hnn- 
and the families of several cousins. One cousin chuang win-chi, 7/lla; Feng Shu, King-tzft, hsin- 
who then committed suicide was Fu-jun hai chiing4ieh hsiang-tsan (see bibl. under 

(T. who had served as governor of Shan- Ch*ung-ch‘i); Keng-tzii 

tung (1891-94) and of Anhwei (1894-96). The Ching-shih pao-hsueh lu l/7a; Conger, Sarah Pike, 
wife and daughter of another cousin, named Letters froynChma (1909), p. 279; Chm-shih jhi-wu 
Fu-mou fSi^, onetime sub-chancellor of the c/it7i (see Weng 'rung-ho), p. 6S.j 
Grand Secretariat, also committed suicide. This F.\ng Chao-ying 

daughter of Fu-mou was betrothed to Tsai-feng 

(see under I-huan), the second Prince Ch‘un, WU Ch6ng-chili (T. H. 

and after her death the prince was free to marry Jan. 30, 1618-1691, Sept. 17, ofFicial, was a native 
a daughter of Jiing-lu [q. t^.]. This seems to of Han-yang, Hupei. Made a in 1649, 

have been the episode which a Manchu lady he w^as two years later appointed a compiler in the 
once narrated to Mrs. Conger, the wife of the Kuo-shih-yiian Being one of a group 

American Minister in Peking (reference in bib- of fifteen Hanlin scholars who in the summer of 
liography). 1658 were appointed to administrative rx)sitions 

Wo-j6n was widely known for his emphasis on in the provinces, he received the post of circuit 
frugality. To promote this virtue, he is reported intendant in Nanchang, Kiangsi, and in the 

to have organized a club known as the “Bran following year was made judicial commissioner 

Eating Society” (Pfc^^). Whether he him- in the province of Shensi. In 1060 he was re- 
self observed the injunction to eat bran instead of called to the capital, first as vice-president in the 
white flour is not clear, but a story gained cur- Board of Works and then of the Board of Punish- 
rency that when neighbors looked over his back ments. In the latter capacity he effected the 
wall, which had collapsed after a heavy rain, they release of more than two hundred students of 
observed that very tasty food was being prepared Kiangnan who had been imprisoned because 
in his kitchen. It cannot be doubted that his their families had been in arrears in the payment 
professed advocacy of the strict moral injunc- of land taxes (see under Yeh Fang-ai and Chin 
tions of the Sung Neo-Co nfucianists was a factor Jen-jui). Made president of the Censorate in 
in raising him to high offices and to wealth. 1673, he submitted in this capacity two impor- 
His opposition to the introduction of Western tant memorials recommending that lighter 
knowledge was due in part to his ignorance^ punishments be meted out to deserters from 

and in part to a general feeling among the Hanlin Banners, and that a project to expropriate cer- 

group — of whom he was a leading member— tain lands for the use of Banner troops in Chihli 
that their private interests would be jeopardized province be postponed. Prior to this time 
if newer ideas were not checked at the source. Chinese officials were virtually debarred from 
Men of this type were superstitious and believed interference in any governmental plans relating 
in geomancy, in ghosts and in astrology. They to the Banner system, but after these two me- 
despised foreigners because China had several morials were sent up these abuses were more or 
times been humiliated by them. But instead of less checked. In 1676 he w^as chief examiner of 
investigating foreign ways and studying how to the metropolitan examination, and two years 
meet them, they banned these things indis- later recommended P'eng Sun-yii [q. v] as one 
criminately, opposing all things of Western origin qualified to take the special examination known 
and all persons who knew about them. Of as po-ksileh His nominee emerged 
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from the contest with the highest honors of ail 
the fifty successful candidates. 

In 1681 Wu Cheng“chih was made Grand 
Secretary of the Wu-ying tien At 

various times he also took part in the compilation 
of the chronicles of Nurhaci {CNing T‘ai4su 
Kao Emng4i shih-lu, see under Nurhaci); the 
Collected Statutes of the Empire {Ta-ChHng 
hni4ien, see under Wang An-kuo) ; the edicts of 
the first three Ching Emperors 
San-cKao sheng-hmn ) ; the Comprehensive Geog- 
raphy of the Empire (Ta'-ChHng i4\ing chih^ 
see under Hsii Ch^ien-hsueh) ; and the official 
account of the suppression of Wu San-kuei’s 
[q. i?.] Rebellion (PHng4mg San-ni fang4u€hj see 
under Han T^an). In recognition of the com- 
pletion in 1686 of the above-mentioned chron- 
icles of Nurhaci, he was honored with the title 
of Grand Tutor of the Heir Apparent. In the 
following year his request to retire was granted. 
He died in the early autumn of 1691, and was 
canonized as W6n-hsi 


[l/256/7a; 3/6/la; 4/12/15a; Han-yang hsien-chih 
(1868) 18/22a.] 

Tu Lien-chio 

wuch'i (T. H. 

Dec. 1619-1694, official and scholar, was a 
native of Chiang-tu (Yangchow), Kiangsu, where 
his family had migrated from Hiii-chou, Anhwei. 
Selected a senior licentiate in 1654, he went to 
Peking where he entered the Imperial Academy 
and was made a secretary in the Grand Secre- 
tariat. In 1658 he was appointed a secretary in 
the Board of War. About this time his fame as 
a writer of musical dramavS {cKii ®) became 
known to Emperor Sluh-tsu who commanded 
him to compose a dramatic work on the life of 
the Ming official, Yang Chi-sheng 
(T. H. ®ll|, 1516-1555), who was 

murdered in prison for having dared to criticize 
the powerful minister, Yen Sung (see under 
Juan Ta-ch^6ng). This drama, known as 

Chung-min chi, was never printed, but 
apparently was acted and sung in the Palace. 
It so pleased the Emperor that Wu Chd was 
given the same office which Yang Chi-sheng had 
once held, namely, an assistant directorship of. 
the Department of Selection in the Board of 
War. In 1663 he was promoted to a depart- 
ment director in the Board of Works. 

From 1666 to 1669 Wu Ch‘i served as prefect 
of Hu-chou-fu, Chekiang, There he severely 


punished several influential persons and military 
officers who had oppressed the common people. 
At the same time he encouraged education and 
gave much assistance to needy students. As an 
administrator, he was loved by the people, who 
called him ‘The Prefect with Three Attributes” 
(Hiil::::fc^)— these attributes being energy, 
incorruptibility, and literary refinement. But 
because he ventured to antagonize men of influ- 
ence, he was disliked by his superiors and was 
removed (1669) from office on false charges. 
Thereafter he was fated for a time to live in 
poverty in Soochow, but later, with the financial 
help of friends and relatives, was able to reside 
once more in Yangchow. In 1683 he went to 
Canton as guest-secretary to Governor-general 
Wu Hsing-tso (see under Tu Chen). After a 
short stay he returned to Yangchow with enough 
funds to purchase farm-land and build a house 
with a garden. In 1685 his eyesight failed — a 
fact that led him to give himself the sobriquet, 
T‘ing-weng “The Old Listener”. 

Wu Ch‘i’s poems and his essays in the bal- 
anced-prose or p‘{€n4H style, were printed by 
himself in several collections. After his death 
his collected works were edited by his son, Wu 
Shou-ch‘ien under the general title, 

Lin-hui t^ang chi, 26 chuan, printed 
in Canton in 1700. The printing was sponsored 
by a number of Wu Ch‘i's former acquaintances, 
the greater share being borne by a wealthy 
Buddhist priest, named Ta-shan (T. 

H. 1633-1702). This priest, 

once befriended by Shang Chih-hsin [g. 
and later by authorities at Canton, in time con- 
trolled a flourishing trade with Annam. The 
wealth he so accumulated he used to assist 
indigent writers who, it must be added, made 
nationally known (by their writings) the good 
deeds of their patron. 

Wu Ch‘i was the editor of a collection of 
selected poems of the Sung, Chin, and Yuan 
periods, entitled Sung Chin Yuan 

shih^jung, 20 -f 2 cfean, printed in 1678, He 
himself was noted for his poems in irregular 
meter, known as He left a descriptive 

account of Kwangtung province, entitled 

Ling-nan f^ng-wu chi. His wife, whose 
maiden name was Huang Chih-jou 
(T. H. $^), was also known for her skill 
in poetry. 


[3/217/28a; 6/21/2b; 21/l/14b; Chiang4u hsien- 
chih (1729) 15/32a, (1743) 23/17a; Ssu^k‘u 70/12a, 
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173/3b, 1M/Zsl; . Catalog . of Chihli Provincial 
Library j.TientBln (1913), 27/8b.; Prefaces to Lin- 
hui Pang chi,] 

Tu Libn-Ch£i 

wu Chien-chang (T. St#), merchant 

and official, was born in the village of Tsffii-wei 
subdivision of Kung-ch'ang in 

the district of Hsiang-shan (Heungshan, present 
Clning-shan) , Kwangtung. He has been rather 
inconclusively identified as the Cantonese Hong 
merchant, Wu Tden-yiian or Wu 

Shuang-kuan — the Samqua of the Tffing- 

shun Hong which was founded in 1832. 

It is possible, however, that he was a brother or 
cousin of Wu Then-yuan. In 1842 an elder 
brother of Wu Then-yuan, named Wu Then- 
hsien was an expectant intendant of a 

circuit, by purchase. Wu Then-hsien was 
nominated by the authorities of Canton, with 
the approval of the Hong merchants, to accom- 
pany Wu Chffing-yueh [g, v,, Howqua], to 
Kiangsu to assist in the negotiations with the 
English — his acquaintance with the ^‘barbarian” 
language being a qualification for this task. 
The mission was cancelled, however, because of 
the disapproval of Emperor Hsuan-tsimg. 

According to the history of Shanghai (1871), 
Wu Chien-chang, as a collegian of the Imperial 
Academy (a degree obtained by purchase), was 
made (1843) acting intendant of the Shanghai 
Circuit — officially known as the Su-Siing-T^ai 
(Soochow-Sungkiang-Taitsang) Circuit. In No- 
vember 1843, when the port of Shanghai was 
opened to foreign trade, the post of intendant 
was occupied by Kimg Mu-chiu (T. 

H. chii-jhi of 1819, d. 1848); and 

Wu Chien-chang was not active in matters 
relating to the foreign community until 1848, 
when he assisted the authorities at Shanghai as 
expectant intendant of a circuit. In August 
1851, as acting intendant of the Su-Sung-T^ai 
Circuit, and concurrently superintendent of 
customs at Shanghai, he took charge of foreign 
relations. By the foreign community he was 
called Samqua, At this time the British govern- 
ment had resolved to put upon the Chinese 
authorities the entire responsibility for the 
enforcement of the tariff, and the regulations 
established by treaty. This decision was made 
because the efforts of Biitish consuls to enforce 
the treaty regulations appeared to penalize 
British nationals alone, to the advantage of 
their foreign competitors. For a number of 
reasons the treat\' tariff was not strictly en- 


. : . wib 

forced by Wu . Chien-chang, and considerable 
friction ensued between him , and ■ the British 

consul. 

. On September 7, 1853, members of the Triad 
Society , seized the walled city of Shang- 

hai; the imperial custom house, in the foreign 
settlement was demolished, and Wu Chien- 
chang was rescued from the city by American 
friends. On September 9 the British and Ameri- 
can consuls began the collection of promissory 
notes in lieu of duties in cash, and this system 
continued, in spite of Wu’s protests, until 
February 9, 1854 when his power to collect 
duties was again acknowledged. The difficulties 
of collection were so great, however, that at his 
suggestion arrangements were made to tax the 
foreign trade of Shanghai at stations in the in- 
terior, This obliged the foreign authorities to 
suggest a compromise arrangement which, with 
the approval of I-liang [q. v,], governor-general 
of Kiangnan and Kiangsi, was agreed to by Wu 
and the consuls of Great Britain, the United 
States and France at Shanghai (June 29, 1854). 
On July 12 the custom house reopened under 
the charge of three foreign inspectors who were 
nominally appointed by Wu and were paid by 
him. They assessed, but did not themselves 
collect, the duties on foreign trade. The 
Imperial Maritime Customs Service was the 
outgrowth of this arrangement. 

During the siege of Shanghai by the imperial 
forces in 1853-54 Wu Chien-chang was active 
in hiring a fleet of foreign vessels. On July 11, 
1854 he w'as impeached on several counts, one 
being that he had entered into partnership with 
the American firm of Russell and Company which 
had sold supplies to the rebels at Shanghai. In 
April 1855 he was found guilty on this and other 
charges, and in December was sentenced to 
deportation. In March 1856, however, pleas 
were made on his behalf, partly on the ground 
of his extensive financial contributions to the 
imperial cause. In 1858 he was still active at 
Shanghai with the rank of expectant intendant 
of a circuit. His career illustrates many aspects 
of foreign relations in the Hsien-feng period, 
particularly the influence of the Cantonese 
merchant class in the growth of the treaty ports. 


[Hsiang -shun hsien-chih (1827) fu4u 18a-b; Hsmng- 
shan hsien-chih (1879) 11 /59b, 77b, 91b, 15/i9b; 
Kuang-chou-fu chik (1879) 55/9a; Liang Chia-pin 
(see bibl. under Li Shih-yao), iiaang-tong shih-san- 
hang k^ao (1937) p. 350; Shanghai hsien-chih (1871) 
12/23b-24a; I-wu skih-mOf Tao-kuang period 
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53/36b, 57/20b-21a, Hsien-Bng period, particu- 
larly 8/15b, 10/25a, i9/10aj 2/48/50a; North China 
Herald; Foreign Office Correspondence, China 
(P. R. 0., London) ; J. K. F., Articles in Chin. Soc. 
and Poli. Sci. Oct. 1934, Jan. 1935, Jan. and 
Apr. 1936; Tung-p'ing chou chih 

(1879) 15/42a.] 

John K. Faiebank 

WU Ching-tzij (T. 3^^), 

1701-1764, Dec. 12, novelist, was a native of 
Cli^iian-cliiao, Anhwei. His great-grandfather, 
Wu Kuo-tui (T. ^m, 1616- 

1680) , was a chin-skih of 1658 who held prominent 
posts in the Hanlin Academy. His father, Wu 
Lin-ch6 (d. 1723) , was a senior licentiate 

(pa-kung) of 1686 who officiated as director of 
schools in the district of Kan-yii, Kiangsu, from 
1714 to 1722*. The family was moderately well 
off and was noted for the number of its members 
who gained distinction in the civil-service 
examinations. Wu Ching-tzh liimself, how- 
ever, proceeded no further than the hsivrts^ai 
degree which he obtained in 1720. He was 
regarded by the people of his native district as a 
prodigal who had squandered his inherited 
wealth. Partly to escape this criticism, he moved 
his family to Nanking in the spring of 1733, 
where he lived in poverty for the remainder of 
his life. In view of his talents as a literary man, 
he was recommended by the governor of Anhwei, 
Chao Kuo-lin (T. d®, 1673-1761) to 

compete in the po-Jmieh examination 

of 1736 (see under Liu Lun). He was, however, 
prevented by illness from participating. This 
circumstance, together with the fact that one of 
the three candidates with whom he planned to 
proceed to Peking died before he could get 
back to his home, affected Wu Ching-tzh greatly 
and made him a life-long opponent of the exam- 
ination system. His antagonism is believed by 
Hu Shih (see under Tsffii Shu) to be reflected in a 
poem which he wrote about 1740, xmder the 
title ‘^Lamenting the 

Fate of My Uncle'’. In this poem he recounts 
his maternal uncle’s inability to advance beyond 
the hsivrts^ai degree, and how, despite unusual 
endowments, he came down to impecunious old 
age lacking the recognition which was his due. 
Wu’s own career seems not to have been much 
happier. Completely disillusioned, he aban- 
doned ail competition for a higher degree. He is 
reported to have become so poor that, having no 
means to provide fuel, he and his companions 
would stroll outside the walls of Nanking on cold 


winter nights, walking till dawn, chatting, laugh- 
ing, and composing verses— a form of diversion 
which they called “keeping the feet warm” 
(^M)- For a few months in 1741-42 he found 
refuge in the home of Ch'eng Chin-fang [g, t?.], 
Wu Ching-tzh is known chiefly for his great 
novel, Ju4in wai-shihj “Unofficial 

History of the Literati”, which, according to Hu 
Shih, was written between the years 1740 and 
1750. This work, the most powerful satirical 
novel ■ that China ever produced, ridicules the 
empty formalism of the examination system 
and other institutions such as concubinage, 
self-immolation, the belief in fairies, and the 
superstitions of geomancy . It is realistic in form, 
though idealistic in matter. It was first printed 
between the years 1768 and 1779 by Chin Chao- 
yen (T. H, b. 1718, chin- 

shih of 1766), a friend and relative of the author. 
The earliest extant edition is dated 1816; an- 
other appeared about 1869 with a postscript of 
that date by a distant relative of the novelist, 
named Chin Ho [g. v.]; still another edition ap- 
peared in 1874. The number of chapters varies 
with the different editions, as follows: 50, 55, 56, 
and 60 — due apparently to attempted expansions 
by later hands. The edition arranged by Hu 
Shih, which appeared in 1920, has 55 chapters. 
Line drawings made by Ts^ao Han-mei 
to illustrate each chapter, appear in the maga- 
zine Lun-yu pan-ylieh ¥an^ begin- 

ning with No. 75 (Nov. 1, 1935). It is supposed 
by some that the character, Tu Shao-ch^ing 
points to the author himself, and that 
Tu Sh^n-chfing represents his cousin, 

Wu Ch‘ing (T. WM H. b. 1701, 
a chin-shih of 1745), who achieved moderate 
fame as a poet and participated unsuccessfully 
in the po-hsueh hung4z^{i examination of 1736. 
Still another character in the novel, named 
Chuang Shao-kuang is taken by some 

to point to Ch^eng T^ing-tsb (see under Yen 
Yuan). It is worth noting that the style which 
attracted so much attention in the Ju4in wai- 
shih was imitated by a number of novelists who 
achieved popularity in the first decade of this 
century (see Wu Jung-kuang). 

In his later years Wu Ching-tzu became inter- 
ested in the study of the classics. According to 
the above-mentioned preface by Chin Ho, he 
produced a work on the Classic of Poetry^ en- 
titled Shih-shuOj 7 ch.uan, which seems to 
be no longer extant. An edition of his earlier 
literary works, entitled Wen-mu 

shan-fang ch% containing 182 poems in 4 chilan, 
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was reprinted by Hu Shili in 1931, having been 
originally printed about the year 1739. It lacks 
the novelist^s prose writings and the poems he is 
known to have written after the age of forty, a 
lack partly made up by a supplement contain- 
ing some fifty poems written by his eldest son, 
Wu Lang (T. H. # a 

churj^n of, 1751. Wu Ching-tzti is said to have 
compiled another collection of literary works in 
12 cMan^ bearing the same title, which is prob- 
ably no longer extant. He died .suddenly in 
Yangchow. 

After passing a special examination, Wu Lang 
had the chu-jen degree conferred on him by 
Emperor Kao-tsung when the latter made his 
first tour of South China in 1751. He later 
became a prominent mathematician, a sketch 
of his life appearing in the biographical handbook 
of astronomers and mathematicians known as 
Ch‘ou-jen chuan (see under Juan Yiian). His 
comments on the ancient mathematical work, 
CJmi-pi suan-ching^ entitled by 
him, Chon-pi suan-ching t^u-chu (®^), was 
first printed in 1768 with a preface by Shen 
Ta»ch'eng (T. H. ^E3, i700- 

1771). Wu Lang regarded the mathematicians, 
Mei Wen-ting and Liu Hsiang-k^uei^jffl^ 
(T. as his teachers. 

Wu Kuo-tui, the great-grandfather of Wu 
Ching-tzti, had a twin brother named Wu Kuo- 
lung :^^f| (T. 3i^, 1616-1671), who became 
a chin-shih in 1643 and achieved some fame as a 
censor. Two sons of Wu Kuo-lung, namedWu 
Sh^ng (T. MS H. mM. 1035-1695, 

chin-shih of 1676), and Wu Ping (T. 

H. lillj, chin-shih of 1691), were talented men 
of letters. 


[3/435/12a; C/Pwaa-c/uao hsien-chih (1920), 10/47a, 
48b, 49a, 15/2b, 3a, 5a, 8a, I2h; Nien~p^u in W^n-mu 
shan~fang chi and in Hu Shih win4s*un (see bibl. 
under Li Ju-ch^n), 2nd series, voL 4; Ch^ou-jin 
chuan, chuan 42; Report of the Librarian of Congress 
(1933), p. 115; Aoki Seiji, “On the Ju4in wai- 
shih’’ (in Japanese) in Shina Bungei Ronso (1927), 
pp. 272-8L] 

To Lien-ch^ 

wu Ch‘ung-yueh (T. H. MM, 

original ming Mar. 9, 1810-1863, Dec. 2, 

a native of Canton, was the fifth son of the 
famous Hong merchant, Wu Ping-chieu [q. 
Like his father, he was known to Westerners as 
Howqua. In 1822, at the age of thirteen (m), 


he obtained the hsiu4s^ ai (hgtm and two years 
later was commended for his literary talent .by 
the educational commissioner, of Kwa.ngfcun.g, 
W^ng Hsin-tsfim [q, t?.|. ..Early in 1831 Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung conferred upon liirii..a chu-jin degree 
in consideration of. his father’s contribution of 
33,000 taels — ^presented in his son’s name--'to 
repair the Sang-ytian-wei dikes on a 

delta of the Pear! Eiver in tlie district of Nan-hai, 
Kwangtung. During tlie ensuing sixteen years 
(1831-47) Wu Ch^ung-yueh went to . Peking 
four times to compete in the m,etropolitan. exam- 
ination, .but was unable to obtain the chin-sMh 
degree. In September .1833, while he was in 
Peking, his brother, Wu Yuan-hua (see under 
Wu Ping-chien), died, and u{x>ii his return to 
Canton a few months later he succeeded his 
brother as Hong merchant, adopting in this 
capacity the name, Wu Shao-jung Ten 

years later his father died, leaving him the family 
fortune. The prosperity of the family seems 
to have continued to the days of Wu Chhiiig- 
yiieh’s grandson. 

After the Anglo-Chinese war the Kwangtung 
provincial government was in financial straits 
and was forced to ask the support of wealthy 
merchants. As Wu Chhing-ytieh was the most 
affluent of the Canton traders, he not only 
contributed a large sum toward the war and for 
the promotion of public works, but aided the 
government in various financial and diplomatic 
negotiations as well. In 1854, when Canton 
was threatened by rioters known as Hung-chin- 
tsei (see under Liang Lun-shu), he negotiated 
with Western merchants to obtain a loan for 
suppressing the insurgents. During the war of 
1857-58 (see under Yeh Ming-ch^6n), when 
Governor-general Yeh Ming-ch^em and other 
anti-foreign officials stubbornly resisted the 
British demands, Wu several times negotiated 
with Lord Elgin and Harry Parkes (for both see 
under Yeh Ming-eh‘6n) in an effort to restore 
peace in Canton, He was also instrumental in 
organizing volunteer corps wliieli maintained 
order at Canton during the Taiping Rebellion, 
in times of riot, or when disturbances arose with 
Western powers. His efforts to keep Canton at 
peace were, of course, partially motivated by 
commercial interests, for civil wars interfered 
with the transport of tea and silk from Central 
China to Canton, and conflict with foreign 
countries hindered his foreign trade. For his 
public services he was honored with the rank of 
financial commissioner and w-as decorated with 
the Red Coral Button of the second class — the 
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highest button granted to those who were not 
officials.. 

Wu Chffiiig-yueh had a taste for literature and 
the fine arts and patronized scholars and literary 
men. He built at great cost a luxurious garden, 
styled Wan-sung Yuan to which he 

often invited poets and artists; and he owned a 
rich collection of rare books, manuscripts, paint- 
ings and calligraphy which he deposited in his 
library known as Yueh-ya T%ng On 

the basis of this collection he printed numerous 
books, and gained distinction as the publisher 
of four collectanea. In these ventures he merely 
played the role of financier — the actual editorial 
duties falling to the scholar T^an Ying [g. v.] 
whom he patronized. The. most significant of 
the collectanea published under the name of 
Wu Chffing-yiieh was the YiXeh-ya Vang ts^ung- 
shu, printed in 30 instalments over a period of 
some thirty years in the middle of the 19th 
century — a supplement being printed in 1875 by 
his son. This collectanea comprises some 200 
rare works composed between the T^ang and 
Chdng periods inclusively. The other three 
collectanea consist of writings by natives of 
Kwangtung. Their titles are as follows: 

Ling-nan i-shu, printed in 6 instalments 
during the years 1831--63, comprising 55 works 
by Ming and Ching scholars, and 6 by scholars 
of an earlier period; Yileh shih'- 

san-chia ch% printed in 1840, consisting of the 
literary collections of thirteen writers of the 
Sung, Ming and Chfing periods; and 
it# CJVvrVing dVi-chiu i-shih, 21 -f 2T + 34 
cMaw, printed in the eighteen-forties, compris- 
ing a collection of poems written by contem- 
porary authors. Among other books printed 
by Wu must be mentioned the Yu-ti 

chi-sMng, a geography of China in the Southern 
Sung period, completed in 1227 by Wang Hsiang- 
chih (see under Li Tfiao-yuan)'— his preface 
being dated 1221. It was long regarded as lost 
and was overlooked even by the compilers of the 
dVuarirshu (see under Chi Ytin). Never- 
theless, manuscript copies of a text lacking 32 
chuan were preserved by several bibliophiles, 
and of these Wu obtained two copies; one owned 
by a fellow-townsman, Ch'^n Chfi-kffin 
^ (T. chin-shih of 1826); the other by 

Yang Wto-sun (T. H. 

1782-1853), a bibliophile of Hai-ning, Chekiang. 
On the basis of these texts, Wu printed the 
Yu4i chi-sMng during the years 1855-60. Neither 
Wu nor his editor, T^an Ying, seem ^ have 
been aware that this work had been printed at 


the end of the eighteen-forties by the Chti-ying 
Cliai (IS’S^) Library of the Ts'en (^) 
family at Yangchow. Ts'en’s edition contains 
a reconstruction, in 10 chiian, of the missing 32 
chiian, compiled by Ts^en Chien-kung 
(T. ^^). It contains also a criticism of the 
entire text in 52 chmn^ written by Liu W<§n- 
chfi and his son, Liu Yli-sung [gg. t;.] — both 
accomplished scholars of the School of Han 
Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu and Tai Chen). 


[T^an Ying [g. v.]^ Lo-chih Vang w^n4ueh 4/J8b, 
23a; Kuang-chou fu-chth (1879) 129/25b; Nan-hai 
hsien-chih (1873) 14/48a; Liang Chia-pin, “Nego- 
tiations on the Stoppage of Trade at Canton” 
(in Chinese), National Sun Yai-sen University 
Monthly, Institute of History and Language, voL 1, 
no. 1 (1932); see bibl. under Yeh Ming-ch^en and 
Wu Ping-chien.] 

Hiromu Momose 

WU-er-kung-a. See under Ulgungga. 

WU Hsi-chfi (T. mm h. ^A), 

1746-1818, man of letters, was a native of Chfien- 
t'ang (Hangchow). A chin-shih of 1775, he 
first was appointed a sub-reader in the Haniin 
Academy. After having passed through several 
positions, including that of second-class compiler, 
he finally became a libationer. In 1796 he 
served in the Imperial Study as tutor to the 
imperial great-grandson. He was on particu- 
larly good terms with Yung-hsing [g. v.] for 
whom he often wrote colophons, and for whom on 
one occasion he wrote a plaque. Having asked 
permission of the authorities to return home to 
support his parents, he went to Yangchow (1798) 
where, aside from other duties, he was director 
of the An-ting Academy. He then went 
to Peking and was re-instated in his original 
position, but he again asked permission to return 
home to support his parents. Later he once 
more became director of the An-ting Academy 
where he assisted in collating the CNiXan Tang 
win {me under Tung Kao). He is pictured as a 
man without personal ambition who enjoyed 
discussing literary topics with his friends. 
The publication of his poetry and prose, never- 
theless, brought him great fame. Even the 
emissaries from Korea and the Loochoo Islands, 
bringing tribute to Peking, vied with each other 
to buy up as many copies as possible and to take 
them back to their homes. 

Wu^s collected works are entitled 
H Yu-ching-wei chai chi, 52 chiian. The preface 
is dated 1808. This collection is divided into 
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four , smaller collections, comprising his verse, 
bis balanced-prose essays, his poems in irregular 
meter, and miscellaneous items. The poet and 
essayist, Wu Tml (T. lll^: H, 

1755“1821), incorporated some of the prose of 
Wu Hsi-ch^i in a eoiiection of the pHen4% or 
^^balanced-prose essays^', of eight Chdng writers, 
entitled Porchia ssMiu. Wu Hsi- 

chl is commended as having inherited from 
Hang Shih-chiin and Li £ [gg. y,] the sceptre in 
the field of belles-lettres, in the province of Che- 
kiang. 

Wu^s younger brother, Wu Hsi-lin 
(T. was also a poet; his son, Wu Chfing- 

kao (T. %% H. /Mg, 1786-1849, 

a cM-jin of 1813), was prefect of Fu-chou (1837- 
42) and Nanchang (1843-49), both in Kiangsi. 
Another son, Wu Chfing-p‘6ng (H. 

MMy 1786-185?, chin-shih of 1817), 
was a conscientious vice-governor of Shun-tfien- 
fu (1834-41) and director of the An-ting Academy 
after his retirement from official life. He and 
Wu Chfing-kao were twins. 


[l/490/8h; 3/132/la; Hangchow fu-chih (1922), 
146/14a; 20/3/00 (portrait); ^5^ Wu- 

shih i-chia kao, writings by members of the family, 
edited by Wu Chfing-p^dng and printed about 
1855.] 

EuFTTS 0. SUTEB 

WU Huang-ti. Posthumous name of Nurhaci 

w’i M (T. j## H. =^:5aiA), 

Dec. 14, 1745-1799, Nov. 26, epigraphist and 
archaeologist, was a native of Yen-shih, Honan, 
His father, Wu Shao-chou mmm (T. ^ h, 
1688-1761), was a chin-shih of 1723, and a de- 
partment director in the Board of Civil Appoint- 
ments. Wu I was a pupil of Chu Yiin [g. v,]; 
he became a chil-jin in 1770, and a chin-shih in 
1780. In 1791 he was appointed magistrate of 
Po-shan, Shantung. This region was moun- 
tainous and sterile but had an abundance of 
mineral coal and silica. The principal occupa- 
tion of the people was mining and the making 
of glazed wares. When he assumed office he 
inquired into the needs of the inhabitants of his 
district. He exempted them from the glass tax 
and reformed the system by which they had 
been compelled to pay taxes in the form of coal, 
vegetables, and horses. He encouraged econ- 
omy, abolished nunneries, and was severe in the 
suppression of bribery. At Po-sban he founded 
the Pan-ch‘uaii Academy where he lec- 


tured 'to the students and emphasized the. im- 
portance of ethics and of expending one^s ener- 
gies in practical activities (^®). 

But Wu’s position was destined, not .to last 
.longer ■ than seven months. The powerful Ho- 
shen (g. v.], Grand Secretary and commandant 
of the gendarmerie in Peking, was told of a 
rumor that the rebel leader, Wang Lun (see 
under Shu-ho-t6), who had been reported .dead 
in 1774, was still alive. Ho secretly sent con- 
stables from Peking into the Po-shan region to 
track the rebel. Two of the constables at the 
head of a band of eleven ran amok, drinking, 
gambling, and brandishing iron rods. Wii, who 
would not bear with lawlessness, arrested the 
rogues and had them flogged. By law, these 
constables should have functioned only in Peking 
and had no authority outside the capital. Wu 
was within his rights in punishing them when 
they came to Shantung. The governor of Shan- 
tung, however, fearing revenge by Ho-shen, 
charged Wu with “excessively punishing guilt- 
less persons,” and demanded in a memorial that 
he he impeached. Ho-shM altered the charges 
to the ambiguous phrase,- “arbitrarily exercis- 
ing the cudgel,” and left out the names of the^ 
constables he sent, thus clearing himself. Wu 
was dismissed from office, but the people of Po- 
shan came by thousands to the district magis- 
trate's office, bringing firewood and food, and 
begging that he be returned to them. Another 
Grand Secretary, A-kuei fg. y.], suggested to the 
governor of the province, Chi-ehfing (see under 
Na-yen-ch^^ng), that since Wu^s punishment of 
the constables was not illegal, he might be re- 
stored to office. But Ho-sh5n, controlling the 
Board of Civil Office, barred Wu. Thereafter 
Wu was engaged in several teaching positions in 
Shantung, and then returned home. Eventually, 
in 1799, Emi>eror J6n-tsung ordered that all 
whom the high officials knew to be able and of 
unswerving integrity should be ‘promoted. As 
Ho-shdn had already been punished, those whom 
he had maltreated were entitled to satisfaction. 
Wu was invited to resume his rank as a magis- 
trate, but by the time the invitation reached his 
home he had died. 

Wu was a man of great stature, enormous 
appetite, extraordinary capacity for work, and 
unusual physical strength. He is said to have 
carried on his back for some twenty li a stone of 
archaeological interest which weighed several 
tens of catties. He was continually watchful for 
epigraphical specimens, and his study of them, 


Chin-shih pa, was printed in 4 senes, 
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totaling 24 chilan. In addition, he compiled a 
collection of inscriptions on metal and stone, 
of his native district, Yen-shih 

chm-shih lu, 4 chuan, printed in 1788; and of 
An-yang, Honan, entitled An-yang 

chin-shih lu, 12 chiian, printed in 1807. He 
was noted for his commentaries on the Three 
Rituak^ entitled San Li i-ching, in 

12 chuan. His commentaries on the other 
classics were entitled Gh‘Un ching 

i-cheng, 8 chuan. He also wrote two works on 
the punctuation of the classical te.irts. His 
collected shorter works in prose, entitled 
3C# Shou-t‘ang w&n-ch‘ao, in 10 (Man, and his 
entitled Shou-t‘ang shih-ch‘ao 
(mW), in 8 chuan, were printed mth his other 
works mentioned above, under the collective 
title Shou-t‘ang i-shu The first edition 

of the Shou-t‘ang i-shu was published in 1801, 

Mu-ch‘ui^ 

KTO (T. /h#, 1772-1832); the second in 
editorship of his grandson, Wu 
Mu-ch‘un’s collected works, 
entitled Tv^hua shan-fang wtn- 

ch‘(w, m 2 chuan, were also printed in the collec- 
tion. 


Wu 

tion between the T'ang and the Sung dynasties 
The latter is an amplification of In SS 
commentary to the Shan-hai ching—n com 
mentary prepared, early in the fourth century 
by Kuo P‘u (see under Ku Kuang-ch‘i). Both 
wor^ were given descriptive notice in the Im- 
periaJ Catalogue and both were copied into the 
Imperial Library (see under Chi Yiin). 

[2/68/2b; 16/14/25a; 17/2/16b; 30/2/19a; 

32/3/22b; Hangchow fu-chih (1922) 145/l5a- 
Wu-Un ts‘ang-shu lu (see under Ting Ping) hsia 
2b; Ssii-k‘u 66/7a, 142/la; Ch‘ou-jSn chuan (see 
under Juan Yiian) 3d series 1/la in Nan-cVing 
shu-yUan ta‘ung-shu (see under Huang T‘i-fang).] 

Tu Lien-chIs 


[l/487/30b; 2/68/70b; 3/243/4a; Appendix to the 
second edition of the Shou-t'ang i-shu.] 
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H- lEM, 1628?-1689?, historian and mathema- 
rician, was a native of Jdn-ho (Hangchow), 
Chekiang. Because of his achievements in the 
field of historical scholarship he was recom- 
mended m 1678 to take the special e.vamination 
known as j^hsHeh hung-tz‘ii (see under P‘6ng 
^n-yii) which he passed in the ensuing year. 
He was thereupon made a corrector in the Hanlin 
Academy, assigned to the compilation of the 
official Ming history (Ming-shih). The section 
ot that Instory which deals with the calendar 
was primarily his contribution, and differs from 
similar sections in preceding dynastic histories 
m giving diagrams. Wu J^n-ch‘6n directed his 
Judies to vanous fields, writing treatises on the 
Rites, on the calendar of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals and on etymology. But his best knoivn 
works are the MiA-feo ch‘uh^‘iu, 

cAfian; and the Ujfg 
Shan-hai ching kuang-chu, printed for 
the fimt time in 1667, in 18 chimn. The former 
IS a history of the ten kingdoms which flourished 
from 902 to 979 A.D. during the period of transi- 
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WH Ju-lun (T. ^t), Oct. 15, 1840- 

1903, Jeb. 9, educator, official and man of letters, 
came of a family of gentry at T‘ung-ch‘6ng,’ 
Anhwei. His immediate ancestors had some 
appreciation of literature, and his grandfather 

Wu T‘ing-s&i (T. IS# H. mM. s’ 

ftn, 1773-1845), left a collection of veree. Wu 
Ju-lun’s father, Wu Yiian-chia (T. ifr 

^ 1810-1873), was distinguished for 

ffis filial piety and for his benevolent practices. 
Having graduated as chiirjin in 1864, Wu Ju-Iun 
went to Peking where he obtained -the chin-shih 
degree in 1865 and was made a secretaiy of the 
Grand Secretariat. Soon after, through the 
influence of Fang Tsung-eh‘6ng [q. v.], he was 
invited (1865) to Nanking by Ts^ng Kuo-fan 
W. V.]. About the same time his father, Wu 
Yuan-chia, became tutor to Ts6ng Kuo-fan’s 
grandsons. Thereafter, as a member of the 
secretarial staff of Ts6ng Kuo-fan, Wu Ju-Iun 
accompanied him in the campaign against the 
Nien banditti (see under Seng-ko-lin-ch‘in) and 
tor his mihtary services was given (1867) a 
nominal rank as assistant reader of the Grand 
Secretoat. After a short sojourn at Nanking 
w lere s^ng Kuo-fan resided as governor-general 
ot Liang-Kiang, Wu followed him early in 1869 
to Paotmg, Chihli, where Tsdng served as gover- 
nor-general of that province. Late in the fol- 
owing year, on the recommendation of Tseng, 
ov.'a 8'Ppointed department-magistrate of 
Shen-chou, Chihli, a post he assumed in the 

1873 when he retired (1873-77) to observe the 
customary mourning periods for his father and 
mother. During his term at Shen-chou Wu 
wrote a history of the department which was 
revise by his pupils, including Kung Ju-h^ng 
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(T. 1842-1914) j and was printed 

in 1900 in 22 chuan under the title 
SMn<hou fing-fu chi. In 1879, on the recom- 
mendation of the governor-general, Li Hung- 
chang fo- Wu served for a few months as 
acting prefect of Tientsin (1879-80), and in 1881 
was made department-magistrate of Chi-chou, 
Chihli, where he remained about eight years. 
He retired from official life in 1889, not having 
received a promotion for, twenty years. At the 
request of Li Hung-chang, however, he remained 
at Paotiiig for the following decade as director 
of the Lien-chhh Academy. 

Early in life Wu Jii-iun devoted himself to 
mastering the principles of the Tffing-ch^eng 
School of prose writing (see under Fang .Pao), 
but under the influence of Ts^ng Kuo-fan .and 
Li Hung-chang became interested in Western 
civilization and read intensively Chinese transla- 
tions of Western works. Consequently he 
realized the necessity for modernizing China, 
and the latter half of his career in Chihli was 
devoted to the development of education. He 
gathered about him such brilliant scholars as 
Ho Tm MW (T. 1849-1912), Fan 

Tang-shih (T. H. original 

ming 1854r-1904), and Wang Shu-nan' 

(T. W# H. 1851-1936). , At CM- 

chou he recovered, for the schools, property 
which had been illegally occupied by persons of 
wealth and influence; and at Paoting he estab- 
Ished schools of foreign languages, inviting 
teachers from Japan and Great Britain, It is 
reported that about twelve hundred students 
were 'in this way trained by him' in Chihli, 
During the Boxer Uprising in 1900, when the 
Lien-chflh Academy was sacked by rioters and 
by French troops, Wu took refuge in Sh5n-chou, 
but later went to Peking where he assisted LI 
Hung-chang in „ concluding: . peace negotiations ; 
with, the„;powers.' 'With the .adventmf 'peace .the 
Peking authorities recognized the necessity for 
educational reform and resolved to reorganize 
the Peking Imperial University (see under Sun 
Chia-nai). On the recommendation of Chang 
Po-hsi (T. H. posthumous 

name 1847-1907), newly appointed 

Superintendent of Educational Affairs, Wu Ju- 
lun, early in 1902, was selected head of the Uni- 
versity faculty. Before assuming office he made 
a tour of inspection to Japan, staying three 
months (July 2 — October 18). During this 
period he observed all types of schools in Kyoto, 
Osaka and Tokyo; attended a summer course 
held by the Department of Education, Tokyo; 


and, became acquainted with, Japanese, educators, 
and administrators such as^ Kikuchi Dairoku, 
Kano Jigoro (for both sec under ' Huang .'Shao- 
chi) , ' Yamakawa' Kenjiro ill (1854- 

1931) and Hamao Arata MS# {18^ 

Wu was . welcomed by Mishima Ki ■ 

(T. mu H. iltffi, 1831-1915), 

SMgeno Yasuaki (T. H. 

1827-1910), and by , other old-style sinologists 
in Tokyo. , While in Japan he was ac.compani'ed 
by several fellow-countrymen, among them ad- 
herents of Jung-lu [q, y.] who opposed Chang 
Po-lisi,’s new policy. These ass,istants took note 
of Wu’s words and actions and sent unfavorable 
reports to Jung-lu., • Wu also ,.,was not, in good 
favor with the Chinese minister 2,11 , Tokyo who 
held different opinions on educational matters . 
Owing to the antagonism thus created, Wu .w^as 
advised . by Chang Po-hsi .to cut short' his sojourn 
in Japan and come home to safeguard his posi- 
tion. Late in that year he returned, not to 
Peking but 'to his native place where, with the 
assistance of a Japanese whom he brought back 
with him, he established a modern primary school. 
Before Chang Po-hsi had a chance to call Wu to 
Peking he died, early in the following year at the 
age of sixty-four mi His detailed report on 
his tour of inspection was printed in October 
1902 in Tokyo, under the title Tung- 

yu tB^ung4m During Wu*s absence, in the sum- 
mer of 1902, Chang Po-hsPs reform plan w'as put 
into effect by the establishment nf an officer's 
training school .(ttTO) and' a teacher train- 
ing school (SP^^). Two Japanese scholars, 
Iwaya Magozo (1867-1918) and 

Hattori . Unokichi (H. b. 

1867), : Were invited as , deans, .' and these two 
schools admitted 136 s.tudents on .December. 12, 
1902. : 

, As a writer of the ku-wen prose style Wu Ju-!un 
.rivaled , Chang Yu-chao y.]. As literary men 

Wu and Chang were on intimate terms and had 
many students and disciples, among them the 
brothers, Yao Yung-kai illicit (T. 
1866~‘i923) and Yao Yung-pffi (T, 

Chilian of 1879), Hsfl Tsung-liang 
(T. IS-i* H. d. 1904), Ho T^ao, Fan 

Tang-shih and Wang Shu-nan. Wu Ju4un 
compiled a few anthologies of model writings in 
the ku-wen style, of which the 

/fan Wei Lm-ch^m pai-san chia chi 
liBmn was printed in 1917-18 in 20 It is a 
selection from the Han Wei Liu-ch^ao pai-san 
ming-chia chi (see under Chang Pffi). Wu Ju- 
lun^s literary works, together with three small 
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works on the Classics, were edited and printed 
in 1904-05 by his son (see below) and his pupils, 
under the title T'ung-ch^ing 

Wu hsien-sMng c¥uan-shu. Later his miscel- 
laneous notes, memoranda and diary were edited 
and classified by his son, and printed in 1928, 
under the title T^ung-cW^ng Wu hsien-sMng jih- 
chi (HIB). ^ . 

Wu Ju-lun’s wife, nSe Wmg S (1836-“ 
1892), was the mother of four daughters, the 

third daughter marrying K'o Shao-min (see 

under Sh4ng-yu). Wu^s concubine, nee Ou 
^ (1854-1907), bore him a son, Wu K^ai-sh^ng 
(T. H. 4tiL, original ming 

^?^), who studied in Tokyo in 1901-03, and, 
after observing the customary mourning-period 
for his father, served a secretary to Yang 
Shih-hsiang (T- posthumous 

name 18^-1909), governor-general of 

Chihli (1907-09). When Yuan Shih-k'ai (see 
under Yuan Chia-san) became president of the 
Chinese Republic (1912) Wu K'ai-sh§ng was 
made a member of the President's secretarial 
staff. In 1916 he served temporarily as vice- 
president of the Department of Education. like 
his father, he was an excellent writer, leaving 
several literary collections, including one en- 
titled Pd-chiang hden-sMng 

win-chi^ 7 chUan (1924). He published several 
text-books, among them the Kuchwin 

chiao-fan^ 4 chiian (1910), a collection of model 
essays; and the Tung- 

ch^ing Wvrshik win-fa chiaa-k^o-shUy 2 chuan 
(1904), a Chinese reader. He also translated a 
number of Japanese works. 


[Chang Chiang-ts‘ai, Wu Chik-fu hsien-sMng 
nien'p‘u, printed in the Shuang- 

chao lou ta^ung-shu (1928, not consulted); 
l/491/20b; 5/81/15a; Ho T^ao (see above), Ho 
hsien-sMng win-chi (1914) 3/34a, 38b; Inaba 
Iwakichi, ‘The Ch‘ing Scholar, Wu Ju-lun^' (in 
Japanese) in ±m Taiyo, vol. 8, no. 6 (1902) with 
photographs of Wu and of the Lien-ch‘ih 
Academy; Portrait in Chung-hua chiao-yii ckieh 
(see bibl, under Sun Chia-nai) vol. 24, no. 11 
(1937); Shu Hsin-ch‘teg, 

Chin~tai Chung-kuo chiao-yu skih-liaOy vol. 1 
(1928) pp. 77-161, vol. 3, pp. 1-4; Tung-ch^Sng 
win-hsiieh yUan-yuan k^ao (see bibl. under Fang 
Tung-shu) chuan 10; collected works and diaries 
mentioned above.] 


WXI Jung-kuang (T. f|&|& H. 

#M), Feb. 15 (?), 1773-1843, Sept. 27, official, 

was a native of Fo-shan (Nan-hai), west of Can- 
ton. He came from a wealthy family engaged in 
the sale of salt. He passed the metropolitan 
examination of 1799, and so belonged to one of 
the most celebrated classes of chin-sMk in the 
Ch^ing period (see under Juan Ylian), being one 
of seventy-three competitors in that year who 
entered the . Hanlin Academy. Among the 
others, the following may be mentioned: Yao 
W^n-t^ien, Wang Yin-chih, T%ng Chin-cliao, 
Chang Hui-yen, Ch'en Shou-ch^i [gg. v.]y Pao 
Kuei-hsing (see under Ch‘^n Shou-chl), Shih 
Chih-yen (see under Hsii Tzh), Wu Tzti (see under 
Wu Hsi-ch‘i), Kuei-fang (see under Tsang Yung), 
Po Jung (T. /Mil H. mu, 1769-1842, 
president of the Board of Works, 1833-34), 
Chang Chu (T. fgft H. 1781-1847, 
June 20), and Lu K^un (T. ^ H. lH, 
posthumous name 1772-1835, governor- 

general at Canton, 1832-35). Among the chin- 
shih of that year who were not members of the 
Hanlin Academy we may mention: Hsu Tsung- 
yen, Chu Kuei-ch6n, Hao I-hsing [gg. t;.], K^ang 
Shao-yung (see under Li Chao-lo), Liu T'ai- 
tou (see under Liu T‘ai-kung), and Hu Ping- 
ch'ien (T. mm H. d. 1826?). 

On becoming a Hanlin compiler in 1801, Wu 
Jung-kuang served in various literary capacities, 
and in 1805 was made a censor. In 1808 he was 
sent to Tientsin to supervise the transport of 
grain. A year later, when several subordinates 
were found to have stolen some rice from govern- 
ment boats, he was cashiered for his failure to 
prevent this loss. Nevertheless, his friends in 
Peking gathered together sufficient funds to 
purchase for him in 1810 the rank of an assistant 
department director in a Board. In 1812 he was 
appointed to the Board of Punishments and four 
years later — shortly after he was raised to a 
department director — he was named to serve 
concurrently as a secretary in the Grand Council. 
From 1818 to 1831 he held the following posts: 
intendant of Shan-An Circuit (southern Shensi, 
1818-20) and of the salt administration in Fukien 
(1820-21) ; provincial judge of Fukien (1821-22) 
and of Chekiang (1822-23); financial commis- 
sioner of Kweichow (1823-25), of Fukien (1826- 
28), and of Hunan (1831). 

Promoted in 1831 to be governor of Hunan, . 
Wu Jung-kuang showed his abilities by quelling 
a rebellion of Yao tribesmen at Yung-chou. On 
being informed of the revolt, early in 1832, he 
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immediately left • Changsha to command the 
troops at Yiing-chou and thus prevented the dis- 
turbance from spreading. Later, when the goir- 
ernor-general, Lu K^un, and the Imperial Com- 
missioner, Hsi-^n (see under Ying-ho), arrived, 
Wu was ordered back to Changsha to supervise 
the dispatch of supplies to the. front. When, 
after a few months, the revolt was put down, 
Hsi-en was raised to a prince of the blood of the 
eighth degree (Fu-kuo kung) and Lii K'uii was 
given a minor hereditary rank, but Wu was not 
rewarded. In 1836, for failure to report minor 
offenses of a subordinate, he was degraded. In 
1837 he was again made financial commissioner 
of Fukien. Three years later he was called to 
Peking for an audience at which Emperor Hslian- 
tsung declared him too old to continue in service 
and ordered him to retire. Reluctantly he ac- 
cepted the decision and went back to Canton 
where he concentrated for some time on the print- 
ing of his own works. In 1842, owing to the 
threat of a British inva.sion, lie went to live in 
Kweilin, Kwangsi, where he died in the following 
year. 

A prolific writer, Wu Jung-kuang left a num- 
ber of works on various subjects. His literary 
collection (printed 1841-43), entitled 5SlJj 
am Shih--yun-shan-jen chi^ contains 23 chuan 
of verse, 5 chiian of essays, and 6 chilan of mem- 
orials. His study notes on laws and regulations, 
entitled Wu-hsueh lu, 24 chiian, were 

printed in 1832 in Hunan with the aid of Huang 
P6n-chi (T. H. chii-jen 

of 1821). He prepared a chronological table of 
Chinese historical events with dates of birth and 
death of famous people, entitled 

Li~tai ming-jin nien-p‘ii, 11 chuan, printed in 
1875 by a fellow townsman, Chang Yin-huan 
[g. i'.]. He is also credited with having written 
a work on the Classic of Changes, entitled 
1-chmg, and a commentaiy on the Classics, en- 
titled Hsiang chiang4. 

As a collector of antiques and paintings, Wu 
Jung-kuang left several works in these fields. He 
intended to compile a supplement to Wang 
Clffang’s [g. v.] Chin-shih ts'ui-pien, but succeeded 
only in completing a short work in 5 chilan con- 
taining some inscriptions on bronzes, entitled 
Yun-cHing kuan chin-win, ])riiited 
in 1840. A list of his collection of bronzes and 
inscriptions on stone, entitled Yim-chHng kuan 
chin-shih wm4zu mu ), exists only 

in manuscript. He also made (in 1841, as the 
title indicates) a list of the paintings and callig- 


raphy in his . collection, entitled 
Hsifhch^ou hsiao^ism fM, 5 cJiilmi; his eominents 
and notes concerning., them are highly regarded 
by collectors. Some of iiis examples of famous 
calligraphy, written up to the close of the Yuan 
period, he caused to be incised on stone in 1830. 
Rubbings from these stones, known as Yun- 
ck'ing k/u-an fa4Heh 6 chuan, were re- 

produced lithographically in 1909 by a great- 
grandson, Wu Wo-yao (see below). 

Wu Jung-kuang had a younger brother, Wu 
Mi-kuiUig (T. H. #g|, 1789- 

1871, cMi-jin of 1834), who was likewise a writer. 
He compiled a collectanea, in two series, of works 
relating to tlie history of the iHing period. Tiie 
first series, entitled Shmg-cHao 

i-skih ch/n-pitn, ]>rinted in 1S42, contains 32 
items; the second series, Shiug-cHao i-shih ir- 
pirn, contains 18 items. A daughter of Wu 
Jung-kuang, named Wu Bhang-hsi (T. 

H. showed some ability in painting 

and poetry. 

The eminent' novelist, Wu Wo-yao 
(1867-1910), was a great-grandson of Wu Jung- 
kuang. He is better known by his tzH as Wu 
Chien-jen JffA (^A), or by his pen-narne 
Wo-fo shan-jtm (Buddha’s Hermit), 

which by a clever pun may be read as Wo Fo-shan 
jen (I am a native of Fo-shan). Apparently he 
went to Bhanghai early in the 1890’s and took up 
the writing of short stories and novels which 
appeared in various local newspapers and maga- 
zines. His sympathies were with the Reformers 
of 1898 (see T^an Ssii-tfimg) and, like many other 
writers of his day, he realized that the unen- 
lightened and corrupt officials who had resisted 
reform were in large measure responsible for the 
nation’s suffering and humiliation. Hence the 
ineptitude of the official class became the main 
theme of short-story writers in the first decade 
after 1900. Taking as their pattern the great 
satirical novel of the eighteenth century, Jurlin 
wai-shih (see under Wu Ching-tzii), they pre- 
pared for popular serial publication loosely- 
connected stories in which the incompetence of 
the old-style officials was dearly set forth. They 
thus helped to pave the way for the overtlirow of 
the monarchy in 1911. In these writings the pre- 
vailing Japanese influence dearly appears, for 
it was not until late in the 1920’s that Western 
influences became prominent. The novel by 
Wu Wo-yao which displays these features most 
conspicuously is entitled 111+^ 

Hr-shih nien murtu chih kuai hsien-ckuang 
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(Weird Things My Eyes .Have Seen These Past 
Twenty Years). Appearing first as a serial, it 
was published in 1907 in book form. Two other 
novels by Mm may here be mentioned: 
Ilin-hai (A Sea of Regrets), dealing with the 
Boxer Uprising, and CMvrming cNi- 

yilan (Nim Strange Deaths), a detective story. 

Other contemporary novels of the same char- 
acter Me: Lao4B^ an y%hch% by Liu £ [g. 
Niehrhai hua, by Tseng PM (see under Hung 
Chtin) ; ■ and Win-ming hsiao-shih 

and Kmn-c¥ang hsien-hsing chiy 

both by Li Pao-chia (T.fSTn H. 

1867-1906). 


[2/38/32b; 3/199/4a; 19/B-fe/35b; 20/4/00; 

21/9/lOa; 24/51/7a; A-ying, Wan- 

ChHng hsiao-shuo shih (1937); Shih-yun shan-j^n 
chiy poems 20/lb, 21 hsii la; Foshan chung4- 

atw^yehih am).] 

Fang Chao~ying 


WU K‘o-tu (T. #P^), 1812-1879, 

Apr. 25, was a native of Kao-lan (Lanchow), 
Kansu. He became a chu-j^n in 1835 and served 
as sub-director of schools of Fu-ch^iang, Kansu 
(1848-50). In 1850 he became a chinshih and 
was appointed a secretary in the Board of Punish- 
ments, later rising to be an assistant sub-director. 
In 1859 he served as one of the assistant ex- 
aminers during the provincial examination held 
in Peking. A year later, when the Allied British 
and French troops were approaching Peking (see 
under I-hsin), and the residents of the capital 
were moving out of the city, he was looking after 
his aged mother, then seriously ill She died on 
September 26, 1860. On October 15, two days 
after the Allies entered Peking, he sent his family 
with the coffin of his mother to Paoting and 
thence to Kansu, he himself following later. He 
left an account of his experiences during those 
days in Peking when the Allied forces pressed on 
to the city. 

• During the mourning period for the death of 
his mother, Wu Kb-tu was back in Lanchow 
where he headed the Academy, Lan-shan Shu- 
yuan At the same time he was 

ordered to assist the local authorities in organiz- 
ing a militia to fight the Mohammedan rebels. 
In 1862 he served on the staff of Grand Goimcilor 
and Acting Governor-general Sh§n Chao-lin 

(T. H. w 

posthumous name 1801-1862), in 

the latter’s campaign against the Salar rebels of 
Sining. The rebellion was suppressed, but Sh^n 


■ Wu 

was drowned in a freshet from a mountain 
stream. Wu himself returned safely to Lanchow, 
and about the year 1863 went to Peking where he 
was reinstated in his original post. In .time he 
rose to be a department director and then a cen- 
sor. In the latter capacity he commented in a 
memorial, in 1873, on the question of the Em- 
peror’s audience with foreign envoys. Early in 
that year the envoys had demanded an audience, 
but since they would not perform the ceremony 
of kowtow y the Court hesitated to grant it. Wu 
reproved the courtiers for, paying attention to 
these small matters while overlooking the great 
concessions that were then being made to 
foreigners, and advised the Emperor to receive 
the envoys without the kowtow ceremony. The 
audience finally took place on June 29, 1873 
(see under Tsai-chMn). 

Early in 1873, during the campaign against 
the Mohammedan rebels in Kansu and Turkestan 
(see under Tso Tsung-tbng), a general, Chbng-Iu 
was accused by Tso Tsung-tMng [g. t;.] 
of having misappropriated military funds and of 
having disobeyed orders. That general was 
arrested in May and, after being tried in Peking, 
was sentenced to imprisonment awaiting execu- 
tion. In January 1874 Wu Kb-tu, in a memorial 
to the throne, enumerated the crimes of the 
offender and argued for immediate execution, 
but the Grand Council advised the Emperor that 
the original sentence should stand. HigMy in- 
censed, Wu submitted a second memorial asking 
again for immediate execution, pledging his own 
life as a guarantee that the punishment was justi- 
fied. He declared that he would not mind being 
imprisoned while the justice of his charge was 
being verified — or even being executed — so long 
as that general was forthwith beheaded. Con- 
fronted with this memorial, the Grand Councilors 
advised the Emperor to begin an investigation of 
Wu’s sources of information. The Emperor, 
however, ignored the advice and punished Wu by 
lowering his rank three grades. Without wait- 
ing for an appointment, Wu returned at once to 
Lanchow where he was engaged by Tso Tsung- 
tbng to head the Lan-shan Academy for a second 
time. 

In 1876, nearly two years after Emperor Mu- 
tsung died, Wu was recalled to Peking and was 
appointed a secretary in the Board of Civil Ap- 
pointments. According to Li TzM-ming [g. 
he led a quiet life in Peking, declining to join other 
officials in any sort of conviviality. In March 
1879 he volunteered to serve on the commission 
to escort the coffin of Emperor Mu-tsung to the 
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Eastern Mausoleum for interment there. The 
ceremonies ended on April 17 but, instead of re- 
turning to Peking, he remained behind to dwell 
in a nearby Taoist, monastery at Chi-chou. 
There, in the daytime, he took long walks in the 
Mils and at night was busily occupied in writing. 
The result was a memorial to the throne, and two 
letters: one to the Taoist abbot and the other to 
Ms son, Wu Chih-huaii (T. ® 0 ), then a 

secretary of the Board of War. On April 25 he 
took a dose of poison. His letter to the abbot 
was really intended for the eyes of the magistrate, 
to inform him that, he died by his own hand and 
to give instructions concerning the burial of Ms 
remains in Chi-chou, near the tomb of the Em- 
peror whose rights he had upheld. In the second 
letter he advised his son to leave Peking, and 
gave instructions about family matters. 

Wu’s main purpose in committing suicide was 
to have the memorial he had written submitted 
to the throne. No minor official, except a censor, 
had the right to memorialize the throne directly. 
Infringement of the rule would subject him to 
punishment and to a charge that he was seeking 
notoriety. A minor official might request a 
higher one to transmit a memorial, but the latter 
by reading and transmitting, and so presumably 
approving it, would be held equally responsible 
with the writer. Wu was certain that no high 
official could be found who would transmit the 
memorial, and certain also that he himself would 
be branded as a trouble-maker if he lived after 
the memorial was made known. For in Ms 
memorial he openly accused the Dowager Em- 
presses (see under Hsiao-chhn) of having erred 
in selecting, as heir to the throne, one (Emperor 
TA-tsung) of the same generation of Emperor 
Mu-tsung, instead of one of the next generation 
as the laws of the dynasty required (see under 
Tsai-chhin). He suggested that the Dowager 
Empresses might correct their error by announc- 
ing once more, but in more reassuring terms, that 
among the prospective sons of Emperor T^-tsung,,- 
only the one who had been designated heir to 
the deceased Emperor (Mu-tsung) could right- 
fully inherit the throne. 

Although the suggestion was treated by the 
Court as pointless, Wu KM-tu, by his dramatic 
death; did register, against Empress Hsiao-ch^in 
in particular, a protest that was heard through- 
out the land. He chose suicide as preferable to 
inevitable punishment — but more especially to 
make certain that the document would not be 
shelved and that he iiimself would not be branded 
as insane. The Empress Dowager, on her part, 


Wu,,„ . 

was quite willing to reiterate her statement that 
the future 'heir to Emperor .Te-tsung would at 
the same time be the heir to the deceased Em- 
peror Mu-tsung. She conferred ..on Wu the 
posthumous rank of a fifth-grade official, and so 
showed that she could also be generous. The 
case was thus disposed of at the Court. 

The remains of Wu KM-tu , were properly 
buried in Chi-chou as he wished, under the able 
direction of the magistrate, Liu ■ Chih-yen 

and a temple was raised at his tomb with 
funds contributed by his admirers. Eulogies and. 
poems, written by m.any people, incliiding his 
friends, Chang CMh-tung and Chang P^ei-lun 
[qq, a.], were collected and printed in 1880 under 
the title, Wu LMang hsien- 

sMng lei-wen. This was expanded in 1883 by 
adding facsimile reproductions of his letters to 
the abbot and to his son. There is a portrait of 
Wu in the latter edition. His literary collection, 
entitled Hsi^hsueh t^ang ch^ilan-chi, 

was printed in 1893. A translation of Ms 
Memorial and of Ms Last Will and Testament 
appears in Evan Morgan’s A Guide to WSnli 
Styles and Chinese Ideals (1912) p. 258-278. 


[1/451 /I a; 5/54 /25b; Kansu fung-cMh (WQ9) 
64/29b, 87/26a; Li TzM-ming, Yiieh'man Vang 
jih-’Chi 32/7b ; Tso Shun-sh^ng, Chung -km chin 
pai-nien shih izH-liao hsil-pien (1933, see under 
Li Hsiu-cM5ng), pp. 125-32; Ch‘ou pan 1-wu 
shih-mo (see under I-hsin) TMng-chih 90/35a; 
Morse, H. B., 7'ke International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire j vol. 2, pp, 279-81.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

wu Li (T. aui H. 1632 - 

1718, Feb. 24, artist and Chinese Catholic priest, 
was a native of Ch^ang-shu, Kiangsu. An ances- 
tor, ten generations back, named Wu No 
(T. WiM H. JS^, 1372-1457, posthumous 
name , held the rank of a vice-president of 
the Censorate at Nanking. Wu Li, whose origi- 
nal iiame was Wu Ch‘i (it)-h? was the youngest 
of three sons. Plis father died shortly after he 
was born and consequently he was brought up by 
Ms mother. He learned to write verse, to paint, 
and to play the lute {ch%n) . He studied painting 
under Wang Shih-min and Wang Chien [qq, z?.] 
and was an intimate friend of another famous 
painter, Wang Hui [g. v.]. By 1660 Ms painting 
and Ms poetry won the praise of Ch^ien Chfien-i 
[q, 2 ^.]. About this time he studied Confucian 
philosophy under Ch^en Hu (see under Lu SMh-i) 
in whose company he was for several years. He 
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also became an intimate friend of a learned 
Buddhist priest. Another friend with whom he 
frequently associated was Hsii Chih-chien 
^ (T. H- chin-shih of 1655), a 

censor who was cashiered in 1665 when accused 
by Yang Kuang-hsien [q. v.] of having written a 
preface to a work propagating the Christian 
faith. In 1669 Yang lost his power, and all who 
had been condemned on his accusation were 
pardoned. When Hsu Chih-chien returned to 
Peking in 1670, Wu Li accompanied him and 
during his stay of more than a year in the capital 
he met many famous poets of the day. 

It seems that after his return to Ch^ang-shu 
Wu’s contacts with the Jesuit missionaries be- 
came more frequent. In the early Ch^ing period 
Ch'ang-shu was one of the centers of missionary 
activity (see under Ch^li Shih-ssh) the church 
in that place occupying the traditional site of the 
home of Yen Yen (T. b. ca. 506 

B.C.), a disciple of Confucius, Since Wu'S 
ancestral home was very near the church, he 
must often have met the missionaries. In or 
before 1676 he became acquainted with Father 
Francois de Rougemont #0?^ (T. 
1624-1676) who perhaps influenced him in his 
decision to embrace the Christian faith. There- 
after he had little or no association with Buddhist 
monks, but there are records of his meeting with 
Chinese members of the Catholic Church, among 
them the descendants of Sun Ytian-hua [q, t;.]. 
He was baptized under the name Simon-Xavier, 
probably about 1679-80. In 1681 he decided 
to accompany Father Philippe Couplet 
(T. 1624?-1692) to Rome, but after reach- 

ing Macao he was for some reason detained there 
and Couplet left in December without him. Ow- 
ing to the death of his mother and his wife, and 
the marriage of his two daughters, Wu had no 
family ties or obligations, and in 1682 at the age 
of fifty-one (sm), he entered the novitiate of the 
Society of Jesus at Macao. In 1685 he was still 
studying in Macao, and so may have attended 
the ceremonies at which the Chinese Dominican, 
Lo Wen-tsao (Western name, Gregory 

Lopez, d. 1691), was consecrated (at Canton on 
April 8) Bishop of Basilinopolis and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Nanking — the first Chinese Bishop in the 
Catholic Church. After studying Latin and 
ecclesiastical subjects for six years, Wu Li was 
finally admitted to the priesthood. On August 1 , 
1688, he and two other Chinese were ordained by 
Lo Wen-tsao. His life at Macao during these 
years of study is described in part in a collection 
of his poems which he entitled HEII San-pa 


chif in reference to St. PauFs (San Paulo) Cathe- 
dral where he had studied the Christian way. 
(That Cathedral, erected in 1602, was destroyed 
by fire in 1834 and only the facade is now stand- 
ing.) Two manuscript copies of the Ban-pa chi 
are preserved in the mission library at Zikawei, 
Shanghai, and also a supplement in manuscript 
called Ban yu (^) chi. In 1688 Wu adopted the 
surname A Cunha. 

From 1689 to 1695 Wu Li was busily engaged 
in missionary work in Kiangsu, especially in Nan- 
king and Shanghai. From 1695 onward, he 
w'orked chiefly in the neighborhood of Chia-ting, 
northwest of Shanghai; and from 1699 to 1702 
was probably in charge of the mission at that 
place. After 1704 he seems to have spent most 
of his time in Shanghai where he died and was 
buried. The monument marking his tomb, 
which was erected by Father Manoel Mendes 
(T. 1656-1743), is preserved in 

the church at Zikawei. In 1719, a year after his 
death, his poems were printed by a disciple, under 
the title Mo-ching shih-ch^aOj 2 chuan^ 

together with a collection of his colophons on 
paintings, entitled Mo~ching hua-pa (®^), 1 
chuan. His religious and philosophical sayings, 
composed during the years 1696-97, were re- 
corded by a disciple in a work entitled O ^ 
K^OVrtO. 

Little is known about the last years of Wu Li's 
life; apparently he was so occupied with his reli- 
gious duties that he lost touch with many of his 
friends. There is a story, told by Chang Keng 
(see under Ch^en Shu), that Wu offended Wang 
Hui by refusing to return a painting he had bor- 
rowed from him. But certain poems and paint- 
ings prove this story to be false, showing, on the 
contrary, that the two artists, w^ho were born in 
the same year and who died about a liundred 
days apart, were always devoted friends. Equally 
unfounded is the assertion that Wu Li learned 
Western methods of painting which he applied 
to his work. None of his paintings show a West- 
ern influence. 

Though comparatively few of Wu Li’s paint- 
ings are extant, they insure him a place among the 
great artists of the Chhng period. Forty-two 
photogravures of his painting and of his callig- 
raphy appear in Variites Binologiques (no. 37). 


[l/509/3b; 3/465/23a; 20/1/00; 26/1 /32b; 27/4/4b; 
Ch^^n Yuan 'Tn Commemoration of 

the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Wu Li” (in Chinese), in Fu-jtn hstieh-chih (see 
bibl. under Liu Pao-nan), vol. 5, nos. 1, 2 (1936); 
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idenif chronological biograpliy vol. 6, nos. 1, 2 
(1937); Kudcung chou-k^an (see bibl, under Na- 
yen-ch^eng)j nos. 88, 144; L.T.C.L.H.M.; Pfister, 
Notices j pp. 395, 396; Tchang and de Pruneld, 
“Le Pere Simon A Cunha S.J.”, VariHes Sino- 
logiques, no, 37; Moule, A.C. New China Review, 
vol. 3, pp. 138-139; Ch'6n Yuan, Yu-shan’’ 
(put into English by Eugene Feifel), Monumenta 
SericaYol.Z (1938) pp. 130-706.1 

Fang Chao-ying 

WU-pai. See under Ubai. 

WU Ping-chien (Woo Pingkien) (T. 

H. ‘^?i^), 1769-1843, Sept. 4, merchant, known 
to Westerners as Howqua, was a native of Canton 
where his ancestors had moved from Ch^tian- 
chou, Fukien, at the beginning of the dicing 
period. His fatlier, Wu Kuo-ying (T. 

H. 1731-1800), whom Western 

tradei's popularly called Howqua (Hao-kuan 
fSW); began about 1777 to trade in a small way 
with foreigners, but launched out about 1784 
as a member of the Co«hong (see under Li Shih- 
yao) or guild of merchants which monopolized 
the foreign trade. He was expelled early in 1789 
owing to inability to pay a heavy tax levied by 
the Hoppo or Superintendent of the Canton 
Maritime Customs. Wu Kuo-ying’s second son, 
Wu Ping-chiin {T. H. 

1767-1801), who inherited his father’s firm, 
styled I-ho (Ewa l&Sl), was chosen in 1792 one 
of six members added to the Co-hong, and a few 
years later became one of the most prosperous 
foreign traders in Canton. He was called by 
Westerners by his popular name Puiqua (P^ei- 
kuan 

Wu Ping-chien was the third son of Wu Kuo- 
ying. He had several other personal names such 
as Tun-ytian WCTVy Chhng-ch'ang and 

Chung-ch^eng When he succeeded to 

the I-ho Hong in 1801, and to membership in the 
Co-hong, he was known to Westerners as Puiqua, 
a name which he inherited from his brother; but 
in 1827, with the approval of the Western mer- 
chants of Canton, he changed it to Howqua, the 
name previously applied to his father. In a 
few years (1801-09) Wu Ping-chien became the 
most prosperous member of the Co-hong, out- 
rivalling P'an Y'u-tu (see under P‘an Ch6n- 
ch^eng) and others. But his wealth ma^e him a 
conspicuous mark for grasping officials. In 
1813, when the Hoppo created two supervisors 
from among senior members of the Co-hong, Wu 
Ping-chien was made one of them. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, this system was abolished, 


and P^an Yu-tu was made chief of the.Co-liong. 
About a year later. (1815) Phm resigned the. post 
and Wu Ping-chien succeeded, him. Hn 1826 
Wu retired from -business, .and was succeeded by 
his fourth son, Wu Yiian-hua (T. 

H. 1801-1833), the third Howqua. Sev- 
eral years later, however, being accused of. an 
illegal opium trade Wu Yuan-hua lost Ms posi- 
tion as chief of the Co-hong and was tem- 
porarily (1831) imprisoned. After his death, in 
1833 he was succeeded as Hong merchant by his 
brother, Wu ChMng-yxIeh [q, t;.]. 

As the most prosperous foreign trader during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, Wu Ping- 
chien amassed a large fortime which is reported 
to have amoimted in 1834 to some twenty-six 
million Spanish dollars. Like other wealtliy 
members of the Co-hong, he was often obliged to 
pay for debts contracted jointly when his fellow 
Co-hong members were unable to meet their ob- 
ligations. Once he is said to have put up a mil- 
lion Spanish dollars for three of his partners. 
He also made several large contributions to the 
government — in one instance 1,100,000 Spanish 
dollars (1841) as part of the indemnity to Great 
Britain. For Ms financial contributions to the 
Court he was honored late in life with the rank of 
financial commissioner. 


[Liang Chia-pin (see bibl. under Li Shih-yao), 
Kwangtung shih-san-kang ¥ao (1937), pp. 288-93; 
Morse, H. B., The Chronicles of the East India 
Company Trading to China, vols. II-IV (1926) 
passim (with portrait); Hunter, W. C. The Fan 
Kwae at Canton (1911) passim (with portrait).] 

Hieomu Momose 

WU San-kuei (T. MM '0^ 

1612-1678, Oct. 2, general, founder of the short- 
lived Kingdom of Chou ^ (1673-1681), was a 
native of Liaotung where his family had migrated 
from Kao-yu, Kiangsu. His father, Wu Hsiang 
(8), T* (a military chin-shih of 

1622, d. 1644), served the Ming House as an 
officer guarding the frontiers in Liaotung against 
the Manchus. In 1631 Tsu Ta-shou [g. y.], 
whose sister was the second wife of Wu Hsiang, 
was beseiged at Ta-Iing-ho and was later forced 
to surrender to the Manchus. For Ms failure to 
go to the aid of Tsu, Wu Hsiang was dismissed 
from the army. But volunteering in the follow- 
ing year to fight the rebels who were under the 
leadership of KMng Yu-te [g. v,] at Mii-chou, 
Shantung, he was, after several victories, rein- 
stated and given a minor hereditary rank. Wu 
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San-kuei, having become a military chil-jin, 
also served in this campaign in Shantung with the 
rank of major. When Wu Hsiang returned to 
Liaotung (1634) his son must have gone with him, 
for in 1637 Wu Saii-kuei is mentioned in a me- 
morial on military defense as in command of 1,600 
soldiers. Two years later he is referred to as an 
acting brigade-general in charge of reservist 
training camps and in 1640 as full 

brigade-general at Liaotung 
In 1644, when Li Tzti-ch‘eng [q, z;.] was pressing 
on Peking, Emperor I-tsimg (see under Chu Yu- 
chien) designated Wu San-kuei P'ing-hsi po 
‘^Earl Who Pacifies the West^h and 
ordered him to come to the rescue of the capital. 
Wu Hsiang, who had retired in or before 1637, 
was then living in Peking and was ordered to 
assist in commanding the local defenders. Wu 
San-kuei delayed in coming to the rescue of 
Peking; and, having learned on the way that the 
city had fallen to the rebels, turned back to Shan- 
haikiian, perhaps to await developments. It is 
commonly believed that he was about to sur- 
render to Li Tza-ch‘^ng who was holding his 
father (Wu Hsiang) as a hostage. But after 
learning that the rebel leader had taken his fa- 
vorite concubine, Ch'^n Yuan mu or Ch‘M 
Yuan-yuan , he decided to oppose liim. 

li personally led an army eastward to subdue 
Wu, thus practically driving him into the arms of 
Dorgon [g. the Manchu regent, who was 
stationed with his army not far from Shan- 
haikuan. Wu besought the aid of Dorgon 
against the rebel and, for such aid^ promised 
him additional territory. But Dorgon pre- 
ferred to take advantage of the situation to 
effect the conquest of China— which had been 
his purpose in camping near the border. Pressed 
from both sides, Wu chose to surrender to the 
Manchus, and in return was invested by Dorgon 
with the title, “Prince Who Pacifies the West’h 
They met east of Shanhaikuan on May 27, 1644, 
and in a few days their combined forces routed 
Li’s large army in several engagements. As Li 
was retreating towards Peking he had Wu Hsiang 
and his entire family executed. Seeing the 
futility qf defending Peking, however, Li evacu- 
ated it on June 4, 1644, and two days later 
Dorgon entered. In October, after Emperor 
Shih-tsu and the Manchu government had been 
transferred to Peking, the title, ^Trince Who 
Pacifies the West”, which had been conferred on 
Wu, was finally confirmed. At this time a mes- 
sage came from Chu Yu-sung [g. v.% the Ming 
prince at Nanking, conferring on Wu San-kuei 


the rank of Duke of Chi (HH#), but Wu de- 
clined it. 

For nearly thirty years Wu San-kuei fought for 
the cause of the Manchus and served them as an 
official. In 1644 lie accompanied xljige [g. 
in pursuit of Li Tzti-cli'6ng to Shensi, Honan, 
and finally to Hupeh. After Li’s death Ajige 
and Wu sailed down the Yangtze River to Klangsi 
and returned to Peking in September 1645. For 
his share in these exploits, Wu was granted the 
title of Chhn-wang or prince of the blood 
of the first degree, and was ordered to station 
his soldiers at Chinchow. However, not long 
after he arrived at the garrison post, he asked to 
be relieved of the title, Chdn-wang, and his re- 
quest was granted. In 1647 Kffing Yu-te, 
Keng Chung-ming, Shang K^o-hsi [qq, t;.]— ’the 
three Ming generals who had gone over to the 
Manchus in 1633 — were sent to South China to 
war against the Ming prince, Chu Yu-lang [g. t?,]. 
Wu asked to be sent to active duty also, and in 
1648 he was transferred with kis men to Han- 
chung, Shensi, where he quelled several local 
uprisings, occasionally advancing into Szechwan 
to fight against the Ming troops. Successful in 
several battles, he was given, in 1652, an increase 
in salary. Meanwhile his eldest son, Wu Ying- 
hsiung 1674), was created a viscount 

of the third class and married Princess K‘o-chffin 
1642-1705?), the youngest half- 
sister of Emperor Shih-tsu. 

The war against the Southern Ming troops 
took a sharp turn in 1657 when Sun K‘o-wang 
[g. V.] surrendered to Hung Ch*^ng-ch*ou [g. v.] 
in Changsha, Hunan. Invested with the title 
“Generalissimo Who Pacifies the West” 

3^^), Wu San-kuei was ordered to lead an army 
from Szechwan to Kweichow where two other 
armies were to join him, one from Hunan, the 
other from Kwangsi. After the fall of Kweiyang 
(Kweichow) these armies advanced on Yunnanfu 
where Chu Yu-lang had established his Court. 
Early in 1659 the latter was forced to seek refuge 
in Burma with Li Ting-kuo [g. v.\ after which the 
entire province of Yunnan was pacified. At the 
suggestion of Hung Ch‘eng-ch‘ou, Wu was given 
both civil and military control of that province. 
Early in 1661 he led an army into Burma, de- 
feated Li Ting-kuo, and advanced within sixty 
li of Mandalay, then the Burmese capital. The 
Burmese were forced to surrender Chu Yu-lang 
and his followers,. Chu was escorted to Yunnan, 
and there was put to death by strangling. With 
the collapse of the Ming regime, Wu was again 
promoted to the rank of Ch‘in-wang, his jurisdic- 
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tioB extending to , Kweichow. He engaged in 
several successful campaigns against hostile 
aborigines, confiscated their lands, and es- 
tablished a number of new magistracies. His 
revenues increased, as did also his fame ■ as a 
feudal lord. 

Meanwhile Shang K'o-hsi in Kwangtung and 
Keng Ching-chung [q. y.] in Fukien enjoyed 
almost the same privileges as Wu San-kiiei, 
Sun Yen-ling [g. and his wife (daughter of 
K‘ung Yu-te) succeeded K'ung as heads of the 
government of Kwangsi. Of these four feuda- 
tories, that of Wu was by far the most powerful. 
By 1660 his army cost the national treasury more 
than nine million taels annually. When the 
Board of Revenue recommended the disbandment 
of some of his forces, he found ample excuse for 
retaining them, either by initiating a campaign 
into Burma or by fighting aboriginal tribes. 
Meanwhile he built palaces for himself, increased 
taxes, established monopolies on salt wells, gold 
and copper mines, and on the trade in ginseng and 
rhubarb. He also carried on a prosperous trade 
with the Tibetans. As his wealth increased, the 
number of ambitious and talented men in various 
fields who were attracted to his service increased 
also. Before long his appointments had to be 
regarded as valid, even though the Board of Civil 
Office had already appointed others. This 
power, which came to be knowm as Hsi-hsiian 
^'Selection by the Pacificator of the West,’' 
gave him control not merely of Yunnaii and 
Kweichow but virtually also of Hunan, Sze- 
chwan, Shensi and Kansu. In 1667 he sent up 
his resignation to the throne on grounds of old 
age and weakening eyesight. The Court in 
Peking decided to accept it, but was forced to 
reconsider on the unanimous plea of the liigher 
officials of Yunnan and Kweichow. By this 
time the annual expense of Wu’s armies reached 
twenty million taels and, to cover it, funds had 
to be taken from the revenues of Kiaugnan. 

In 1673 Shang K^o-hsi, forced by the iinruli- 
ness of his son, Shang Chih-hsin [g. v,]y memorial- 
ized the throne of his desire to pass his last days 
in Liaotung. Not only was his request granted, 
but his feudatory in Kwangtung was abolished, 
and all the soldiers under his command were 
ordered to be transferred. Prior to the execu- 
tion of this order Wu San-kuei and K6ng Ghing- 
chung had submitted similar memorials as 
^feelers’. Officials in Peking were divided into 
two factions — those favorable to the abolition 
of the feudatories, and those opposed. The 
former group won; although in the minority, they 


' : Wu, 

were led by Mingju and Mislian |gg. t?.|, and. had 
the jmuthfui .Emperor. Sh6ng4sii on their side.' 
Fully conscious of the im.porfc,of .this decision, 
Wu set iip' the standard of revolt on. December 28, 
1673, murdering the officials opposed .to him, 
including Chu Kuo-chih, the governor (see under 
Yeh Fa.ng-ai and. Chin Jtm-jiii) . Calling, his, dy- 
nasty- Chou, and styling himself commander-in- 
ehiefof ail the armies of the country 

, he ordered the restoration of Ming 
customs and ceremonies. Early in. 1674 his 
armies occupied Kweichow a,nd Hunan, aiicl he 
himself went to Chhing-te, limian, to direct the 
campaign. 

If Wu had. Imrried .north, ward, it Is. possible 
that his revolt would liave been successful. 
Instead he lingered in Hunan during the first 
few months of 1674, perhaps in tlie hope of spar- 
ing the life of his son, Wu Ying-hsiung, who was 
detained as a hostage in Peking. He addressed a 
memorial to Emperor Sheng-tsii, declaring liis 
intention of restoring the Ming regime, and even 
promised him the whole of Korea if he would 
consent to lead the Manchus back to Manchuria. 
Infuriated, the Emperor ordered the execution 
(1674) of Wu Ying-hsiung, and thereupon Wu 
declared war. But it was too late — his delay 
afforded the Manchus time to concentrate troops 
on the northern bank of the Yangtze Ri\^r in 
Hupeh, and so stem his north ward push. .Never- 
theless, not a few generals in Szechwan, Kwangsi, 
and Fukien came to his aid. A detachment went 
to Kiangsi and occupied a numl)er of cities. The 
allegiance of Wang Fu-clihm [g. ?;,} brought the 
northwestern provinces to Wifs side, and al- 
though Wu did not win a decisive battle, he held 
his ground in Hunan during 1675. Early in 
1676 Shang Chih-hsin [g. r.] joined the rebellion 
and took reinforcements from Kwangtung to 
Kiangsi. But with the surrender of Wang Fu- 
ch^en to the Mancluis in Kansu, and of Kcuig 
Ching-chung in Fukien, the tide turned. Before 
long Shang Chih-hsin also surrendereri (1677), 
and Sun Yen-ling would have followed suit if ho 
had not been murdered by Wu’s men. In 1077 
Wu suffered several reverses in Kiangsi and 
Hunan. Retreating to Heng-chou, Hunan, lie 
proclaimed himself Emperor of the Chou Dynasty 
on March 23, 1678, witli the reign-title Ciiao-wu 
But the situation grew increasingly 
unfavorable to him. Five and a half montlis 
later he died of dysentery. Plis eldest grandson, 
Wu ■ Shih-fan son of Wu Ying-hsiung, 

having been given the designation T^ai-sun :ic^ 
^Imperial Eldest Grandson,” ruled from Yun- 
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imnfu; and, beginning in 1679, took the reign- 
title, Hung-hua By this time Wu Shih- 

fan^s authority extended only to Yunnan, Kwei- 
chow and parts of Hunan, Szechwan and 
Kwangsi. Late in 1679 Kwangsi went over to 
the Ghdng side, and early in 1680 Szechwan was 
taken by Chao Liang-tung [q. 9- Chdng general. 
The latter marched on Kweiyang, while Jangtai 
[g. !?.] advanced from Hunan, and Laita (see 
under Gubadai) from Kwangsi. The pacifica- 
tion of Kweichow in 1681 confined WuShih-fan 
entirely to Yunnan. Beseiged in his capital for 
several months, he finally committed suicide 
(Dec. 7, 1681), thus ending the rebellion begun 
by Wu San-kuei eight years earlier. In Chinese 
accounts this war is known as San-fan chih htan 
the ^‘War of the Three Feudatories, 
the leaders being Keng Ching-chung, Shang 
Chih-hsin, and Wu San-kuei. 

After the war, most of the officials who had 
served under Wu, and were later forced to sur- 
render, were executed. A few military officers 
who had surrendered earlier were highly honored. 
For example, Lin Hsing-chu (see under Pengcun), 
who surrendered in 1678, was made a marquis 
and later served in the war against the Russians 
at Albazin. 

A painting depicting Wu San-kuei in Ming 
costume, watching a quail-fight, is preserved in 
the Palace Museum, Peiping. Before proclaim- 
ing himself Emperor Wu San-kuei issued copper 
cash bearing the reign-title Li-yung Later 

he and his grandson issued coins with the re- 
spective reign-titles, Chao-wu and Hung-hiia 
(see above). As to Ch‘en Yuan, it is said that 
she accompanied Wu to Yunnan, but in later 
years became a nim. 


1/480/la*, 2/80/la, translated by E. Hauer under 
^.he title ‘‘General Wu San-kuei,” in Asia Major, 
IV, 4, pp. 563-611, 1927; Wei Yuan [g. ?;.] SMng-wu 
chi (1846) 2/la-18b, translated by E. Haenisch 
under the title “Bruchstiicke aus der Geschichte 
Chinas Unter der Mandschu-Dynastie,” II, 
T^oung Pao (1913), pp. 1-123 with bibliography, 
notes, and maps; PHng4ing san-ni fang4uek 
(see under Han T‘an) in SsH-k^u ch^Han-shu- 
cMn^ptn ch*u-chi (see under Chi Yun); Ming 
ChHng shik4iao (see under Hung Ch‘6ng-ch‘ou) 

1930- 31, pp. 7, 9, 24, 723, 783, 862, 944, 968; ChHng 
San-fan shih4iao (Materials on the War of the 
Three Feudatories) in Wtn-hBien ts^ung-pien 
tsing-^k^an (see bibl. under Li Fu), issues for 

1931- 32; Chu Hsi-tsu, “Some Explanations of Wu 
San-kuei’ s Chou Regime” in Academia Simca 


(Bulletin of the National Research Institute of 
History and Philosophy), vol. 2, no. 4 (1932), 
pp. 393-401; Ku-kung, no. 2 (Oct. 1929); 

Kunming hsien-cMh (1901) 10/lla; W.M.S.C.K. 
chiian 14; Ross, John The Manchus (1880), pp. 
195-210, 417-461.] 

' Fang Chao-ying 

wu Ta-ch'Sng (T. ifcf:, H. 

m.w, i^m, ©•lUii, original 

ming June 6, 1835-1902, Mar. 6, civil 

and military official, archaeologist and cal- 
ligrapher, was a native of Soochow. His grand- 
father, Wu Ching-k‘un MMM (T. H. 

d. 1838), was a rich merchant who was 
interested in arts and letters. In 1860, when the 
Taipings occupied Soochow, Wu Ta-ch‘^ng took 
refuge in Shanghai, and two years later went to 
Peking where he failed in the Shun-t‘ien pro- 
vincial examination. In 1864, however, he took 
his chil-jen degree in Ms native province. Study- 
ing (1865) under Yii Yiieh [g. «;.] at the Tzti-yang 
Academy, Soochow, he obtained the 
chin-shih degree in 1868 and was made a bachelor 
of the Haniin Academy. Soon afterwards he 
returned to his native place and engaged in 
editorial work for about two years at theKiangsu 
Provincial Printing Office at Soochow (il^ 
In 1870 he went to Wuchang, Hupeh, 
where he worked as a secretary to Li Hung- 
chang [g. t^.]. In the following year he went to 
the capital and was made a compiler of the 
Haniin Academy. During the years 1873-76 
he was educational commissioner of Shensi and 
Kansu, and about the same time (1871-73, 
1876-79) engaged in relief work in Chihli province. 
Early in 1879 he was appointed intendant of the 
Ho-pei Circuit in Honan. 

During these years the Chfing authorities 
made efforts to strengthen the defences against 
Russia in eastern and northern Manchuria, and 
early in 1880 Wu Ta-ch‘^ng was selected to take 
part in this work. With the rank of an official 
of the third grade, he went to Kirin where, under 
the direction of Ming-an (T. 1828- 

1911), military-governor of Kirin (1877-83), he 
was occupied in the improvement of defence on 
the eastern border. During the latter half of the 
year 1880 he organized a Ching-pien Chtin 
or Border Pacification Army, to garri- 
son the frontier, and at the same time pacified 
a party of gold-miners (some fifty thousand) 
led by Han Hsiao-chung (popularly 

called Han Pien-wai ^^^), who had opposed 
the government. In 1881 he set about estab- 



lisMng at Kirin an arsenal in European style,' 
wMcli was completed in 1883; and batteries at 
San-hsing (I-lan) and Hun-cli^un — completed in 
1884 and 1888 respectively. ■ For his men he 
wrote a guide-book to artillery practice, entitled 
Ch‘mng-fa chun-sMng which was 
published in 1884. In 1881 he established coloni- 
zation offices in the basin of the Hun-chffin river 
to encourage Chinese settlement, owing to the 
fact that Russian and Korean emigrants were 
illegally inhabiting an area allotted to China 
by the Sino-Russian treaty of 1860 (.see under 
I-hsin). Late in 1882 he lodged a protest with 
Russian border officials against encroachment 
by Russians and, early in the following year, 
memorialized the throne proposing that officials 
be appointed to make with Russian officials a 
joint survey of the Hun-ch‘un border, as sug- 
gested by Russia. Some months later (October 
1884) , when a French force under Admiral Courbet 
(see under Liu Ming-chffian) attacked the coast 
of Fukien, he was ordered to defend Tientsin 
with his border patrols. In November he and 
his troops arrived at Tientsin and were stationed 
there until the conclusion of the peace negotia- 
tions between China and France in the following 
year (see under Li Hung-chang). After that he 
remained at Tientsin in the service of the Pei- 
yang Squadron. At the close of the same year, 
immediately after the coup d^etat of the Korean 
government, when Japanese and Chinese armies 
stationed at Seoul (Keijo) had an encounter (see 
under Li Shu-ch^ang and Yuan Ghia-san), he was 
despatched to the area as a commissioner of the 
Ching government, with some 150 men under 
him. For about six weeks, beginning January 
1, 1885, he stayed in Seoul, but did not have an 
opportunity to negotiate officially about Sino- 
Japanese problems with the Japanese special 
envoy, Inoue Kaoru (H. jS:^, 1834- 

1915). Returning to Tientsin in March, he 
assisted Li Hung-chang in the conclusion of the 
Sino-Japanese convention (see under Li Hung- 
chang), 

Early in 1886 Wu Ta-ch'eng was despatched 
to the Hun-chhm region, where, from May to 
October, he negotiated with the governor of the 
Russian Maritime Province about the Russo- 
Chinese border east of Lake Hsing-k^ai. Thus, 
on the basis of the treaty of 1860, they defined 
the frontier, erecting three new boundary stones 
and re-establishing with stones eight old land- 
marks which had been made of wood. Wu 
Ta-ch^eng left two works concerning this mission: 
one entitled Chidin k^aur^ckieh 


chi^ a collection of official reports, printed, in 
1891 in the Hsiao-fang-hu €ha£,yu4its^ung*€h^m 
(see under Hsu Chi-yu); and Euang-^ 

hua chi-cEmg, his personal diary during, tlie 
mission — published in 1930, Upon his return 
to Tientsin, late in the same year (1886),, he was 
appointed governor of Kwangtung. Arriving 
at his new post in February 1887, he took part 
in revising the customs duties on opium imported 
through European settlements in China, Hong- 
kong and .Macao. After the Sino-Portuguese 
protocol, about the opium trade and about the 
concession at Macao, was signed at Lisbon (.I^fay 
26, 1887), he memorialized the throne on de- 
tailed measures to meet the situation, advocating 
the assumption of a firm attitude towards the 
Portuguese. The Chfing government, hom^ever, 
conceded to Portugal exclusive jurisdiction over 
Macao in a convention signed at Peking on De- 
cember 1, 1887, between Thomas de Souza Roza 
and Sun Yii-w^n (see under Sun Yii-thng). 
It was stipulated, however, that the territory 
could not be ceded to a third power without 
China’s consent. In the autumn of 1888 Wu 
was made director-general of Yellow River and 
Grand Canal Conservancy in place of Li Ho-nien 
(see under Lu Hsin-yuan) who had been unable 
to cope with the embankments at Chengchow, 
Honan. He completed this work, with cement, 
early in 1889 and for this service was decorated 
with the Ruby Button of the first rank. Trans- 
ferred to the governorship of Hunan in 1892, 
he made efforts to advance local industries; he 
established (1893) a sericultura! bureau at Chang- 
sha, and planned to collect funds to encourage 
tea manufacture in Hunan with the object of 
making Chinese tea superior to Indian tea which 
had displaced the former in the English market. 
But the latter scheme failed to materialize, 
owing to the financial difficulties of the central 
government. With the declaration of the Sino- 
Japanese War (August 1, 1894) Wu volunteered 
his services, and in September was ordered to 
defend Shanhaikuan with Hunanese and other 
troops. He was stationed there until March of 
the following year when he was deprived of his 
post because his troops met defeat at New- 
chwang. He returned to his former post in 
Hunan, but retired a few months later. In 
1898 he became director of the Lung-mom flPf 
Academy at Shanghai. Stricken with paralysis 
in 1899, he died at his native place three years 
later. 

Deeply interested" in archaeological studies, 
Wu Ta-ch*4ng made a rich collection of ancient 
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bronzeSj vessels and implements. All tlie leisure chuan Msin-isuan Ytieh-chang 

he could spare from Ms official duties, even in ta-ch^uan (1909), chmn 44; Kirin Vung-chih 
time of war, he devoted to the collecting and the (1891), cMan 53 and 55; Yano JinicM, Kindai 
' study of, these objects. A catalogue of Ms Shina gaikoku-hanhei henkyU (Chinese Foreign 
coliection, entitled Eolations in Recent Years) , pp. 382-401; 

mti, was published in 1896 in the Lmp-cMcTi Tabohashi Kiyoshi, Meiji gaiM sM (Foreign 
ho ts^ung-shu (see under Ho Ch^iu-t^ao); but a Relations in the Meij i' Period) , pp. 44-50; Morse, 
better catalogue has appeared as an appendix to H.B., The International Relations of the Chinese 
Wu^s, nien-p‘u (see below). On the basis of his Empire^ voL II, pp. 384-89; Peliiot, T^oung Fao, 
collection, he compiled the following catalogues 1920-21, p. 140 ff.] 

with critical notes on bronze and copper objects ' Hieomu Momose 

of antiquity: HSng- 

hsiian so-chien so4s‘mg cMrchin lu, printed in WU Wei-yeh (T. H. 

1886 and reprinted in 1919; K^o-chai chi-hu lu June 21, 1609-1672, Jan. 23, scholar and land* 
completed in 1886 and printed in scape artist, was a native of T.%i-ts'ang, Kiangsu, 
1917; and ICo-ckai chi-chin lu shih-wen sheng- Impressed with Ms talents as a youth, Chang 
hao completed in 1886 and printed PM b- oue of the founders of the party Icnown 

in 1919. He also compiled two catalogues of as Fu-she, voluntarily chose him as a pupil. In 
ancient seals in his collection: one entitled +7% 1631 he became a cMn-shih with Mgh honors and 

SMh4iu chin-fu chai yin ts^un, was appointed a Hanlin compiler. In 1639 he 

printed in 1888 and reprinted in 1909; another was made a tutor in the Imperial Academy in 

entitled ChHen-hd chai hsi- Nanking. Despondent at the fall of Peking, 

hsilan, printed in 1889. He left a catalogue with and at the suicide of the last Ming Emperor, in 

critical remarks on ancient jades, entitled 1644, he resolved to take his own life, but was 

Ku-yil lu-k‘ao, printed in 1889 and prevented by his mother. In the following year 
reprinted in 1919. Two authoritative works by he accepted a post as assistant supervisor of 
him, involving systematic research, are: instruction in the government of the Prince of 

C¥uan-Mng tu4iang shih-yen ¥ao, Fu (see Chu Yu-sung), but disagreeing with the 

printed in 1894 and reprinted in 1915; and policies of the officials in power, he soon resigned 

Shm-wen ku-chou pu, 15 -h 1 chuan, and went home, 

first printed in 1883 (reprinted in 1886) and re- While teaching in Hashing, Chekiang, in 1652 
vised and printed in 1895. The former is a Wu Wei-yeh wrote the historical work 
study of ancient weights and measures; and the Sui-k^ou chi4ueh, 12 chuauj which deals 

latter is an analysis of some 5,700 ancient with the insurrections that preceded the fall of 

characters in the pre-Chin style. Wu Ta- the Ming dynasty. This work went for a time 

ch^^ng left about a dozen other works on ar- under different names, such as 

chaeological topics, most of which still remain in Lu-ckHao chi-wH and Lu-clliao yehshih 

manuscript. A collection of his verse, entitled It was banned, together with his collected writ- 

K‘o-chai hsien-sheng shih-cllao (^^), was lags, in the Chlen-lung period, and doubts have 

published in 1887; but his prose works, his been raised as to authorship, 

memorials to the throne, and his diaries, are Owing to official pressure and the advice of his 
preserved in manuscript. parents, Wu Wei-yeh was induced in 1653 to 

Wu Ta-ch‘5ng was one of the most skilled accept official posts under the new dynasty, rising 

calligraphers of his day, particularly in the cMian to the rank of libationer of the Imperial Academy, 

style (see under Ho Shao-chi). Albums in his But he resigned four years later on the occasion 

own handwriting of the Classic of Filial Piety oi his mother^s death. In 1660-61 he became 

and of the Analects were printed in 1885 and in involved in a tax delinquency case (see under 

1886 respectively, and are well-known among Yeh Fang-ai) which resulted in the loss not only 

calligraphers. He was also a good painter. of his official rank, but also of a good share of 

— — — — — his property. 

[l/456/4a; 6/32/la; Ku Ting-lung, Wu IV o-ohai Wu Wei-yeh was one of the foremost poets of 

hsien-shHg nien-p‘u (1934); Chin-skih pn-wu his day. There are to be found in his verses 

chih (see under Weng Tffing-ho), pp. 122-25; many references to contemporary events, but 

Gillen Hsun (see under Fan Mou-chu), never in a form that could offend the Manchus. 

Chung-S chieh-yUeh ehiao-cku (1894), Emperor Kao-tsung was fond of his poetry and 
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wrote some lines in praise of it, sometime before 
he ascended the throne. A collection of Wu's 
poems ' and essays, entitled Mei4shm 

chi j ' 40 chuany was printed in 1668-69. An 
ampler edition, entitled Mei-Uhm €hia4s‘a7ig km 
58 4r 1 chua7i, wiis edited by his sons 
after his death, but was not printed until 1911. 
This edition has appended to it a chronological 
account of his life, entitled Mei-ts^un hsien- 
shing nien-'p% compiled by Ku Shih-shih 
(T. H, m^) and first printed 
independently in 1845. There are at least three 
annotated editions' of 'Wu’s poems: 

Wv^shih chi-laTiy 10 chmUy annotated by Chin 
Jung-fan (T. H. chin-shih 

of 1748) and printed in 1775; Wu Mei-tshm 
shih-cM chien-chu (^S), 18 chuariy annotated 
by Wu Ileng (T. ## H. 

1742-1819) and printed in 1814; and Wu Mei- 
ts‘u7i pien-nien shih cMm-chu, 12 

chUan, annotated by Ch‘eng Mu-heng 
(T. chin-shih of 1737), and printed in 

1929. 

A son of Wu Wei-yeh, named Wu Ching :^n§: 
(T. H. 1662-1707, chin-shih of 

1688), was also a celebrated poet who left a 
collection of verse, entitled Hsi-chai 

chiy 10 chuan, printed in 1771. 


[Ma Tao-yiian, Wu Mei-ts^un nien-p^u (1935); 
Suzuki Torao, Go Baison nempu, in TaJcase hakase 
kanreki-kinen Shinagaku:rons6t 1928, pp. 795-953; 
T^ai-is‘ang chou-chih (1918), 20/la; SsH-k^Uj 
49/6b, 173/2b; 2/29/18a; 4/43/18a; 27/l/5b; 
W.M.S.C.K. 2/16a, 7/la; L.T.C.L.H.M., p. 100, 
lists 13 paintings by Wu; Sui-k‘ou chi4ueh occurs 
in Chang Hai-p^6ng’s v,] Hsueh-ching t^ao- 
yilanil 

Tu Lien-ch^j 

wu Wen (T. 55^ H. 31# and 

1644-1704, June 28, poet and calligrapher, was a 
native of P^u-chou, Shansi. His father, Wu 
Yiin-sh^ng (changed later to Wu Lai- 

heng T. and d. 1656), 

was a native of Liao-yang, Peng-then, and a chin- 
shih of 1655. The father had held since 1649 
the post of director of studies in P^u-chou and 
after his death the family, being poor, continued 
to live there, Wu Wen was a pupil of the cele- 
brated Shantung poet, Wang Shih-chen [g.e;.], 
who not only praised his verses highly but, after 
the poet’s death, edited a collection of them with 
comments. He travelled extensively and read 
widely in many fields, especially in Buddhist 


Yang 

literature, the influence of which is traceable in 
his poetry. ■' He was rccomniendcd and sum- 
moned to take the special exaniiiiation known 
as po-hsileh hung4zS^ in 1679 (sec under P^eng 
Sun-yii), but^ failed to , pass. Three editions, of 
his collected poems appeared during his lifetime. 
The' most complete' one, entitled 
Lien-yang cMy in 20 cMan, was printed in 1774., 


[2/71/lOa; 3/430/30a; 4/138/16b;.32/6/10b; Fbi- 
chou-fu chih (1755) 13/31b; clironologica! biogra- 
phy by W^ng Pang-kaug [q. r.'], entitled Men- 
yang Wu chir^-chiin nien-pM, with portrait, in 
Lien-yang chi of 1774; 173/7a; 183/8a.] 

Tu LlEN-CHis 

WU-ya. See under IJya. 

WU l^en (T. WM [Si H. mML cl. 
July 1, 1663, age forty (sm), Instorian, was a 
native of Wu-chiang, Kiangsu. He and P^an 
Ch'eng-chang [q, were co-authors of a history 
of the Ming dynasty and of a poetical account 
of that dynasty, the latter completed in 1656 
under the title Chin yimk-fu. Both 

works were ordered by imperial decree to be 
destroyed, but the second of the two endured and 
was reprinted in the Yin-li tsai-ssh fang ts^ung-shu 
(see under Chu Ytin). Wu was involved as one 
of the assistant compilers of Chuang Tfing- 
lung’s [g. t^.] banned work, Min>g-shih chi-lmh^ 
and was put to death at Hangchow in July 1663. 


[6/35/23b-28b; T^oung Pao 1928-29, p. 416, for 
note on above ts^ung-shu,] 

. ■ . ^ Fang Chao-yino 

Y 

YANG-chi-nu. See under Yangginu. 

YANG Chieh (T. TCil), d. 1690, age 74 

(sm)y Ming-Chfing general, was a native of 
I-chou, Liaotung, His ancestors had once been 
domiciled at Pao-ying, Kiangsu, but in the Ming 
period one of his relatives w-as given an hereditary 
post at I-chou in recognition of his military 
services, and the family settled there. Yang 
Chieh’s father, Yang Kuo-tung com- 

manded the garrison at I-chou against the 
Manchus. Three of his uncles achieved military 
fame as generals in border defense, and Yang 
Chieh followed the army frofn his youth. In the 
late Ming period he held a minor military post 
under Hung Ch'6ng-eh'ou fe. t?.| but offered Ms 
allegiance to the Chflng dynasty in 1644, and in 
recognition of Ms bravery and abilty was soon 
promoted from major to colonel. After the 
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Yang 

Manchus got control of Kwangtung Yang Chieh, 
with three thousand men^ was ordered in 1647 
to go there to garrison the province. In the 
following year, while passing through Kiangsi 
on his way to Kwangtung, he was made brigade- 
general with headquarters at Kiukiang to fight 
the armies of Li Gh‘eng-tung and Chin Slieng- 
himi ' [qq. a]. He attacked and recovered 
Tu-ch^ang and captured and executed several 
of Chin Sh§ng-hiian’s officers. In 1653 he helped 
to pacify Kwangtung, and in the following year 
was sent to Fukien to fight Cheng Ch‘eng-kung 
[q. r.]. In 1659 he was promoted the post of 
commander-in-chief of Kiangnan, and in the 
winter of 1661 was transferred to eastern Shan- 
tung where he crushed the rebellion of Yti Ch‘i 
(see under Sung Wan). He returned to his post 
in Kiangnan in 1673. 

In 1678, when Ch^ng Ching [q. v,] attacked 
Chang-chou and took Hai-ch^eng, Yang Chieh 
was sent once more .to Fukien where he engaged 
in a struggle with one of Cheng^s commanders, 
Liu Kiio-hsuan (see under Cheng). At his own 
request, he was relieved in 1678 of the command 
of sea forces, and in 1679 was given the title, 
Chao-wu cbiang-chlin In 1680 he 

])ersonally led a strong army against the defenses 
of Liu Kuo-hstian, and with Yao Ch^i-sheng [q . «;.] 
succeeded in capturing nineteen camps and re- 
covering the city of Hai-ch^eng, after which he 
took part in the recovery of Amoy. Follomng 
these victories, Liu Kuo-hsiian fied to Formosa. 
Suffering from malaria during his second year in 
Fukien, Yang asked to be released and was given 
permission to return to Kiangnan, but before he 
left he assisted the forces of Chekiang to recover 
the Chusan Islands and to set up the local ad- 
ministration, In recognition of his victories he 
was given the hereditary rank of the sixth class 
known as ChHng-ch^^ tu-yu. He died at his 
post as commander-in-chief of Kiangnan and was 
given the posthumous title Min-chuang 
On two of the Emperor^s visits to south China 
honors were bestowed upon him. He is said 
to have been humane, having consideration not 
only for his soldiers’ but for the people’s welfare. 
His grandson inherited his hereditary post and 
the family was allowed to adopt Yangchow as 
its native place. 


[1/267/la; 2/9/19a; 3/274/30a; 4/14/26a; Yang- 
chow fu-chih (1733) 31/47a; E. Haenisch, T^oung 
Pao, 1913, p. 109, for biog. sketch.] 


Yang 

YAHG Fang (T, ^#), 1770-1846, gen- 
eral, the first Marquis Kuo-yimg (:S.^'^), 
was a native of Suiig-t%o, Kweichow. At 
sixteen sui he joined the local battalion as a 
clerk. In 1795 his military talent was recog- 
nized by his benefactor, Yang Yli-ch^un [g. z/.], 
then a second captain under Fu-!ung-an [g. z;.] 
fighting rebellious Miao tribes in Hunan and 
Kweichow. On Yang Yii-ch^n’s recommenda- 
tion Yang Fang was made a sub-lieutenant and 
took part in the campaign against the Miao 
rebels. In 1797 he began to serve under the 
command of fi-16-teng-pao [g. z^.] in fighting the 
rebels known as the White Lily Sect — the fighting 
taking place on the borders of Hupeh, Szechwan, 
Kansu, Shansi and Honan. Yang Fang was the 
hero of many battles and was rapidly promoted^ 
In 1801 he gained a spectacular victory, at 
T‘ung-chiang in northern Szechwan in which he 
annihilated a rebel contingent. For this he was 
appointed brigade-general in command of the 
garrison at Ning-shan, Shensi, and in the follow- 
ing three years (1801-04) he fought bravely 
defending the southern part of Shensi along the 
upper Han River until the rebellion was tempo- 
rarily crushed in 1804. 

In this war, lasting from 1796 to 1804, the 
decadence of the Manchu soldiery and the un- 
reliability of the regular Chinese troops became 
manifest, the uprising being finally suppressed, 
mostly by volunteer militia composed of farmers. 
When the war ended, many of the volunteers 
returned to their farms but some enlisted in 
various garrisons as regulars. The garrison of 
Ning-shan had been established by decree in 
1800, and was composed mostly of disbanded 
volunteers. Yang Fang listened patiently to 
their grievances and so commanded their respect 
and love. But in 1806 he was ordered to be 
acting provincial commander-in-chief at Ku- 
yiian, Kansu. Unfortunately he left in charge 
a lieutenant-colonel who treated the soldiers 
harshly — one of their grievances being that their 
stipends were deferred, in the end being paid 
merely in poor rice. As their complaints brought 
only chastisement from the lieutenant-colonel, 
some two hundred of the most hardened fighters 
revolted (August 1806), killing several officers. 
Nevertheless they remained faithful to Yang 
Fang and escorted his wife (nee Lung lift), 
then twenty-four swf, out of danger. In a few 
days their number increased a hundredfold and 
large armies were sent to quell them. Yang 
Fang quickly returned and brought under his 
command those who had not joined the 
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. ' Yang Yang 

mutineers. WMie other generals ■ were un- ,0-pien surrendered only after .seYeral months of 
successful, in their attempts to pacify the rebel . fighting. For this exploit Ms hereditary rank 
leaders, he negotiated with one of them for was raised to Marquis of the first class. .How- 
surrender. By November the rebels put ' their ever, -in 1834 the aborigines of G-pien again re- 
leaders to death and surrendered to him. Most belled, and as he did little to suppress them, in 
of them were disbanded; a small part rejoined several months, he wasdegraded to an expectant 
Yang’s command, but unfortunately their faith- brigade-general in Kansu, and his hereditary 
fulness to him proved their undoing, ■ Yang, rank was reduced to a Marquis of the second 
instead of being rewarded for his swift action in class. In 1835 he retired on grounds of illness, 
averting a conflict that might have lasted years, but in the following year was recalled, with the 
was charged with negligence and cowardice, and rank of brigade-general to pacify a band of 
was exiled to Hi. In the meantime the rebels mutineers at Feng-huaog-tMig, Hunan. In 
who had chosen to remain with him were sent 1838 he was made provincial cominande,r-!n-chief 
to the desert and massacred. of Kwangsi, but in the same year was again 

Nevertheless the facts soon came to light and transferred to Hunan. In 1841 he was sent to 
in June 1807, one month after Yang Fang Kwangtung as assistant commander under 
reached Hi, he was pardoned and recalled. He I-slian [g. v.] to fight the British. The first 
returned to Kweichow, and in 1808 began again Anglo-Chinese war broke out in 1840, and would 
in the army as a lieutenant. In 1810 he was have been settled late that year (see under 
made a brigade-general, stationed first in Kwang- Chd-shan) but for the militant attitude of 
tung and then at Sian, Shensi, but he retired in Emperor Hsiian-tsung. When war was re- 
the following year to mourn the death of his sumed in February 1841, Yang Fang suffered 
mother. Coming out of retirement in 1813, he several defeats, and after the British warships 
went north just in time to take part in fighting left Canton in June, he pleaded illness and re- 
the Then-li-chiao rebels at Hua-hsien, Honan turned to his post in Hunan. He retired in 1843 
(See under Na-yen-ch^eng). Early in 1814 the and died three years later. He was canonized 
rebellion ended. Yang Fang was rewarded with as Chfin-yung s-nd was given many post- 
the minor hereditary rank of Yun-chH yu and humous honors. 

was again made brigade-general at Sian. Within It is said that Yang Fang wrote a number of 
a month he helped Ch%ng-liiig fo. v,] quell a treatises on military tactics and on other sub- 
rebellion of lumbermen at Chd-shan, Shensi. In jects. He and his senior, Yang Yii-ehMn, were 

March 1814 he was transferred to Han-chung in famous military strategists and were known as 
the same province and in the following year was the Yangs” Yang Fang was 

promoted to the post of provincial commander- noted for his hospitality towards able men of 

in-chief of Kansu. Thereafter he was trans- letters such as Hsii Sung, Wei Yuan, and Chang 

ferred, with the same rank, to Chihli (1821-23), CMi feg. e/.]. 

to Hunan (1824-25), and then to Ku-yiian, - — 

Kansu (1825-33). From 1826 to 1829 he led [1/374/la; 2/39/6a; 3/324/la pu4u; l/513/20b; 

several thousand men to Aksu and then to 5/85/3a; Sung4‘ao chih-li~Ving chik (1836); 

Kashgar, to take part in the campaign against fu-chih (1890); Kuo-yung 

Jehangir (see under Ch^ang-ling). As chief (not consulted).] 

assistant commander, he captured Jehangir in Fang Chao-yinq 

1828 and was rewarded with the hereditary rank 

of Marquis Ivuo-yung of the third class (raised YANG Hao (T. d. Nov. 10, 1629, 

in 1829 to the second class). He returned to his Ming general, native of Shang-ch'iu, Honan, 

post at Ku-yiian in 1829, but a year later was received the degree of chirv-shih in 1580. He was 

again sent to Kashgar to assist Ch^ang-ling in appointed magistrate of Nanchang, Kiangsi, 

driving off new invaders and in settling the ques- and later intendant of the Liao-hai Circuit, wMch 

tion of the recalcitrant Mohammedans. He controlled Liaotung. In 1597 he was appointed 

returned in 1831, and two years later was trans- to military command in Korea where the second 

ferred to Szechwan to quell a rebellion of the Japanese invasion, directed by Hideyoshi (see 

aborigines southwest of Chengtu along the under Nurhaci), was threatening Seoul. Early 

lliver Ta-tu The aborigines of in 1598 he attacked the Japanese with an army 

Ch‘ing-hsi (present Han-yiian) and Yueh-chiin of forty thousand men, but owing to indecision 

were easily pacified, but those in the district of and mismanagement, Ms forces were disastrously 
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defeated. Removed from his post, he remained 
in obscurity, until 1610 when he was sent to 
Liaotung as administrator. But he resigned 
shortly afterwards and went into retirement. 

When the loss of Fu-shun (see under Li Yung- 
fang) in 1618 showed the strength of the Manchu 
offensive, Yang was given the post of junior 
vice-president in the Board of War and sent to 
Liaotung as an expert on matters in that area. 
After careful planning he set in motion, April 5, 
1619, four armies said to total 470,000 men, but 
numbering in reality perhaps less than a hundred 
thousand. Marching from Shen-yang by four 
different routes, they were to converge on the 
Manchu stronghold of Hsing-ching and to reach 
their objective on April 15. The first army under 
Tu Sung (d. 1619) arrived alone in advance 
of the others and was completely annihilated 
by the Manchus on April 14 at Sarhff 
The second, led by Ma Lin (d. 1619), 

met with disaster at Sanggiyan Hada on the 
following day. On April 17 the third army, 
under Liu Tfing [q. together with its Korean 
auxiliaries, was destroyed at Dungge. Yang 
was able to save his fourth division, commanded 
by Li Ju-po (see under Li Ch^4ng-liang), by 
ordering a hasty retreat to Sh6n-yang, The 
loss of life on the Chinese side during the four 
days of fighting is given in one estimate as 45,890. 
At the news of this disaster, which represented 
the outcome of the first major encounter be- 
tween Chinese and Manchu troops, the Court 
ordered the arrest and imprisonment of Yang 
Hao, His execution was carried out ten years 
later. 


[M.l/259/la; M.3/223/la; Ming -chi p&i-luek (see 
bibl. under Chang Chilian), l/2b, 5a; Hauer, E,, 
K'ai-kuo fang-lueh^ 74-82.] 

George A. Kennedy 

YANG Hsiu-chfing (original mingf 

Htl), d. Sept. 2 or 3, 1856, commander-in- 
chief and prime minister of the Taiping Rebels, 
was a native of Kuei-pfing, Kwangsi. His family 
migrated from Lei-yang, Hunan, to Chia-ying, 
Kwangtung, and thence to Kuei-pfing where 
Yang made a living as a dealer in firewood and 
charcoal. Before he joined the Taiping Rebels 
he had no knowledge of military tactics and what 
he learned later Tie attributed to '^divine revela- 
tion,’^ When the Rebellion broke out in 
Kwangsi in 1850 he was made senior commander 
under Hung Hsiu-ch^iian [g. v.]. He advised 
Hung to create five assistant kings in order to 


pacify the various rebel chiefs, some of whom had 
wavered in their loyalty when they were sur- 
rounded by government troops at Yung-an, 
Kwangsi, in the winter of 1851. Hung ac- 
quiesced and began by proclaiming himself the 
Celestial Eang of the Tai-pfing Tfien-kuo, or 
Celestial Kingdom of Peace. He made Yang 
Hsiu-chfing King of the East and oommander- 
in-chief; Hsiao Ch^ao-kuei, King of the West; 
Feng Yiin-shan, King of the South; Wei Ch‘ang- 
hui, King of the North (for these three see under 
Hung Hsiu-ch^tian) ; and Shili Ta-k'ai [g. 1?.], 
Assistant King. 

Yang Hsiu-chfing was talented and clever and 
made apt use of transcendental claims to ac- 
complish his political purposes. While Hung 
Hsiu-ch'uan declared himself to be the son of 
God, Yang Hsiu-ch‘ing professed to be the 
mouthpiece of God. Perhaps to inspire the 
loyalty and esteem of his co-generals he laid claim 
to visions which are recorded in two works of the 
same name but of different content, entitled 

T^ien-^fu hsia-fan ckao^shu, or Books 
of Declarations of the Divine Will made during 
the Heavenly Fathefs Descent upon Earth (pub- 
lished in 1852 and 1853). In December 1851, 
when the four assistant kings met in Yang’s 
dwelling for a conference, it was revealed to 
him that there was a traitor to the Taiping 
cause who ought to be punished. When the 
accused was arrested Yang seemed mysteriously 
to know all the details — a fact which duly im- 
pressed his followers with his occult powers. 
In December 1853 there took place in Yang’s 
house another alleged revelation which declared 
to the officials present that the utterances of 
Yang, the Eastern King, coincided with those of 
God Himself. Not only did he claim for himself 
this peculiar connection with God, but gradually 
appropriated the titles of Comforter, Holy Ghost, 
Healer of Disease, etc. By reason of his alleged 
supernatural guidance, and by virtue of the strict 
orders and the rewards and punishments he 
meted out, the Taiping rebels advanced rapidly 
from Kwangsi to Nanking. On April 6, 1852 
they eluded the siege of Yung-an by an unfre- 
quented pass in the mountains. After wasting 
some time in futile attacks on Kweilin, capital 
of Kwangsi (April 18-May 19, 1852), Hung 
Hsiu-chffian proposed to return to Yung-an, but 
Yang strongly advised him to proceed to Hunan 
because in his view it was unwise to confine the 
movement to one province. Consequently the 
rebels passed through Hsing-an (May 22,1852) 
to Yung-chou, Hunan (June 9, see under Hung 


Yang:' ;■ 

Hsiu-cliHian). They abandoned an attempted Hsiii-eh‘uan), including the proiioiiiicements on 
siege of Changsha (Noyember 30) , and advanced military, land, ceremonial, '.and , .calendrical 
to Wuchang (January 12, 1853), Meeting no reforms were .issued in 1852-53, when Yang was 
great resistance the 3 ^ took Nanking on March at the height of his power. After the conquest 
19-21, 1853. of Nanking the Celestial King was content to 

Yang Hsiii-ch'ing went to Nanking on March live a maudlin life in the Palace with but. little 
22, 1853 and discussed with Hung Hsiu-ch*uan concern -for national affairs. Yang reported to 
the advisability of taking Lo-yang, Honan, and him once a day, and sometimes only once in 
making it a temporary capital — proceeding from several days. We are told that the • Celestial 
there to take Peking. But this plan is said to King usually acquiesced in Yang^s plans. , 

have been negated by Yang^s old boatman wdio In August 1856, Yang Hsiii-ch^ing actually 
pointed out that Honan was poor in resources dispersed the imperialists under Hsiang Jung 
compared with Kiangsu, and that it would be w^ho invested Nanking. ' He devised a plan to 
better to establish the Taiping capital at Nanking, divide their forces by luring them to send relief 
However that may be, Nanking w'^as declared ex|X5ditions to other cities. As soon as Hsiang 
the Celestial Capital the T‘ai-pdng fell into this plot Yang ordered a genera! attack 

T'ien-kuo, and Yang was concurrently made on the imperialists outside the city — using all 
prime minister. Peace and order were soon his available forces. Thus he dealt the imperial- 
restored by him in Nanking. After a short ists a crushing defeat and compelled them to 
period of mad violence and wholesale slaughter, make a general retreat to Tan-yang, in the course 
he declared that any soldier or officer who entered of which Hsiang Jung committed suicide (August 
a private dwelling would be executed; all workers 9, 1856). In consequence of his great victory 
were ordered to resume their normal occupa- over the imperialists Yang himself became so 
tions; men and women were compelled to live proud and arrogant that he attempted to usurp 
in separate dwellings and were prohibited from the throne of the Celestial King. He forced 
walking together or talking to each other. At Hung Hsiu-chffian to grant him the right to be 
the same time there were separate military camps addressed as Wan Sui ^‘[Lord of] Ten 

for men and women soldiers. Yang’s commands Thousand Years” — a salutation reserved only 
were strictly enforced and anyone violating them for Emperors, and one which Hung had in 1852 
was summarily punished. Both soldiers and taken for himself. Fearful of Yang’s growing 
people feared him and even the other Assistant power in the Taiping government, the Celestial 

Kings stood in awe of him. King complied temporarily with his demand 

In his military capacity Yang Hsiu-chdng and immediately ordered inferiors to salute him 
sent Lin Feng-hsiang [g. v.] and Li K'ai-fang as desired. Having thus for the moment pacified 
(see under Lin) to prosecute the so-called him, the Celestial King quickly summoned the 
northern expedition against Peking (see under Western King, Wei Ch^ang-hui, and ordered Wei 
Lin Feng-hsiang). He commissioned Hu I- to put Yang to death. In this move Wei was 
kuang (Prince Yti ]ife3E, d. 1855), a supported by the Assistant King, Shih Ta-k'ai, 

native of Kuei-pffng, Kwangsi, to take AnMng, for both Wei and Shih despised Yang for his 
and ordered the Minister of State, Lai Han-ying arrogance. But instead of restricting his wrath 
brother-in-law of Hung Hsiu-c¥uan, to Yang alone; Wei murdered all the members 
a native of Chia-ying, Kwangtung, to attack of Yang’s family and thousands of his adherents. 
Eiiikiang, Hii-k^ou and Nanchang — this latter Unhappily, however, Wei himself became as 
movement constituting the so-called western arrogant as Yang, attempting even to murder 
expedition (see under Tsing Kuo-fan). In the the able Shih Ta-k‘ai. It is not surprising, 
meantime the imperial forces under Hsiang therefore, that he too was murdered by order of 
Jung [q, 2 ;.] arrived at the suburbs of Nanking the Celestial King. From this time on the 
about ten days after the Taipings took the city, power of the Taipings steadily waned, 
and repeatedly harassed the Taiping capital. Although Yang Hsiu-chfing was murdered, 
Yang regarded Hsiang’s force in that vicinity apparently for Just cause, the date of his death 
as he would “a needle in his eye” and tried his is marked in the Taiping calendar of 1859 as 
best to extirpate it. 'The Ascension Day of the Eastern King”— 

As an administrator, Yang Hsiu-ch'ing effected one of the six holidays of the Taiping year. The 

many reforms in the Taiping ri^gime. Most of date of his birth is uncertain; one source stating 
the Taiping official publications (see under Hung that he was thirty-two mi about the year 1853, 
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another that he was bom in 1813, still another 
giving his birth as October 9, 1805. According 
to one investigation, he was younger than Hung 
and was probably born on September 27, 1817. 
His ability as both soldier and administrator 
was acknowledged by the imperialists and the 
Taipings alike. 


[1/481 /la; 6/50/20b; Li Hsiu-^ch^^ng kung-chuang 
(see under Li Hsiu-ch^^ng) ; Chung-kuo chin 
pai-nien shih tz1i4iao (see under Li Hsiu-ch*^ng) 
1st series pp. 75-115; for characters of following 
three works see bibl. under Hung Hsiu-ch^iian: 
Tsei-chHng hm-tsuan, chiian 1 ; T‘ai-pHng THen~ 
kuo sMh4iao ti-i-chi; T^ai-pHng T'ien-kuo yek- 
shih, chiian 12, 15; Brine, Lindesay, The Taiping 
BehelUon in China (1862); T^ung-chih Skang- 
Ckiang Uang-hsien chih (see under Wang Shih-to) 
chiian 18 (1874) survey of Taiping calendar after 
1853; Wang Shih-to [g. v.]^ I-ping jih-chi; Bui. 
Natl. Lib. of Peiping^ vol. 8 no. 4 showing recently- 
discovered Taiping documents; Kuo-win chou-pao 
(see bibl. under Ting Pao-ch§n), vol. 14 no. 15 
April 1937 for a study, in Chinese, of Yang’s 
ancestry and time of birth.] 

TIing Sst-Tti 

YANG I-ts4ng:^Jait (T. ^Sl), 

Oct. 26, 1787-1856, Jan. 25, official and biblio- 
phile, was a native of Liao-ch^^ng, Shantung. 
His father, Yang Chao-yu (T. 

iSjS, 1768-1838), was a chu-^jki of 1798 who 
served as director of schools at Chi-mo, Shantung 
(1808-12), Yang I-ts6ng graduated as chiirjki 
in 1819 and as chin-shih in 1822. In 1823 he 
was made' sub-prefect of Ch^ang-chai, Kweichow, 
and thereafter held successively the foUowing 
posts in the same province: magistrate of Li-po 
(1824-28) and of Kuei-chu (1828-29), sub-pre- 
fect of Sung-t^ao (1829-32), prefect of Hsing-i 
(1832-33) and of Kuei-yang (1833-34). During 
his tenure as an official he gained distinction in 
judicial matters. In 1834 he was promoted to 
the intendancy of the Tso-Chiang Circuit, 
Kwangsi, and shortly afterwards (1834) was 
made intendant of the An-Hsiang-Yun-Ching 
Circuit, Hupeh. There he was busily engaged 
in clearing the area of bandits. In 1838 he 
returned to his native place to observe the cus- 
tomary period of mourning for the death of his 
father, and three years later was made intendant 
of the K'ai-Kuei-Ch^^n-Hsu Circuit, Honan. 

During the summer of this year (1841) great 
floods in the Yellow River destroyed the dikes 
in K^ai-f^g, and Grand Secretary Wang Ting 


Yang' 

(see under Lin Ts^hsti) was dispatched by the 
emperor to look after flood protection in that 
area. Under Wang, Yang I-ts6ng was fully 
occupied in the construction of dikes which he 
completed several months , later. ■ In 1843 he 
was promoted to be judicial commissioner of 
Kansu where he suppressed remnants of the 
rebellious adherents of the White Lily Sect. In 
1846 he was made financial commissioner of 
Shensi under Governor Lin Tse-hsti [g. and 
in the following year took the latter’s place. 
Appointed director-general of the southern 
portion of the Grand Canal, he went to his post 
at Chfing-chiang-p^u (Huai-yin), Kiangsu, late 
in 1848. After 1853 he made strenuous efforts 
to protect the Grand Canal from the Taipings, 
and at the same time superintended the salt 
revenue in the Yangchow region with a view to 
increasing war funds. Falling ill after two years 
of excessive labor, he died in office. Emperor 
W^n-tsung, honoring him as one who had died 
for his country, promoted him posthumously 
to the title of junior president of the Censorate. 
He also canonized him as Tuan-chfin 

Yang I-ts^ng took an active interest in col- 
lecting books. In his native place he built a 
library named Hai-ytian ko for which 

a eulogistic poem was written in 1842 by his 
friend Mei Ts6ng-liang (see under Yao Nai), 
During his term in office as director-general of 
the Grand Canal, Yang obtained more than 
half the valuable books of the I-ytin shu-sh6 
(see under Huang P^ei-lieh), which he carried 
to the Hai-yiian ko by the official boats of the 
Grain Transport. These and other rare edi- 
tions and manuscripts were preserved in a room 
of the Hai-yuan ko which he styled Sung-ts'un 
shu-shih The treasures in his col- 

lection comprised rare editions of four of the 
Classics and of the first four Dynastic Histories, 
For that reason he styled his studio Ssfi-ching 
ssii-shih chai P9^E3^^. In his declining 
years he printed at his office several rare items 
from his library, which he designated collectively 
Hairyuan ko ts^ung^shu. In these undertakings 
he was assisted by several scholars, among them 
Mei Ts5ng-liang and Pao Shih-ch'en [g. v.]. 

Yang I-ts^ng’s second son, Yang Shao-ho 
(T. aj®, Feb. 4, 1831-1876, 

Jan. 18), inherited his father’s interest as a 
collector of books. He graduated as chii-jen in 
1852 and, after observing the period of mourning 
for the death of his father, was 'made a depart- 
ment director in the Board of Revenue. During 
several years, ending in 1861, he was engaged in 
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pacifjong local bandits in Shantung. For his 
military service he was appointed an intendant 
in Shensi, a position he declined. He took his' 
chifirsMh degree in 1865, and thereafter rose 
from a bachelor to a reader in the Hanlin Acad- 
emy; He was one of the most opulent men of 
his time, in Shantung, and although he is said to 
have been miserly, he purchased books regard-' 
less of expense. In March 1861, when the Nien 
bandits attacked the western region of Fei-. 
ch‘eng, Shantung, his rare books were housed in 
that area in a villa known as T^ao-nan shan- 
kuan Consequently a part of the 

collection was destroyed by the bandits. Dur- 
ing the ensuing years, however, he acquired the 
greater part of the Ming-shan t^ang collection 
(see under Yin-hsiang) in Peking. In the years 
1862-63, when he was at his home, he compiled 
a catalogue in 5 chuan with bibliographical notes 
on about 170 rare items in his library. Later 
he compiled a supplement of 4 chuan which 
analyzed about 100 items. These two cata- 
logues he published with prefaces dated 1869 
and 1871, respectively, under the title 
Ying-shu yii-lu. They were reprinted in 1912 
with brief notes by his son, Yang Pao-i (see 
below). In these catalogues there are listed 
three Ming editions printed from movable copper 
type. Another brief catalogue of about 360 
rare items from the Hai-yuan ko, was compiled 
by Yang Shao-ho, and published by Chiang 
Piao (see under Huang P^ei-lieh) in 1888 under 
the title Liao-ch‘eng Yang-shih Hai-yilan ho 
is‘ang~shu mu 

As one of the best private collections at the 
close of the Ch6ng period, the Hai-yuan ko 
ranked with the T6eh-ch‘in t'ung-chien lou of 
the Ch‘u family (see under Chang Chin-wu). 
Th^y were referred to, after the names of the 
owners, as “Ch'ii in the South and Yang in 
the North'' The Hai-yiian ko 

was carefully preserved by Yang Shao-ho's son, 
Yang Pao-i (T. JHW, 1854- 

1910). He became a chvrjSn in 1870, but re- 
mained at home for a number of years to mourn 
the death of his parents and his grandmother. 
Later he served in the Office of Foreign Affairs, 
and rose to a nominal second rank. Soon after 
the Boxer uprising he retired to his villa, Mei- 
yiian M®, in Fei-ch'eng, Shantung. Several 
years later he served temporarily as a compiler 
of the history of his native province, Shantung 
t^ung-chih, which was completed in 200 chiian 
in 1911 and published in 1915. Yang Pao-i, 
being without heirs, and fearful that his collec- 


tion' might be dispersed, ^ after his death, pre- 
sented complete catalogues' of ail his items to 
the -district office of Liao-ch‘'€mg (November 11, 
1909), and moved to Tientsin, taking .with him 
his most valuable books. According, to these 
catalogues, the Hai-jnmn ko .contained .about 
3,700 items (some 219,000 ckum)^ among which 
were about 470 Sung and Yuan editions in some 
11,300 chiian. A catalogue of these Sung and. 
Yuan editions, complied by Yang ' Pao-i, was 
re-edited in 4 chuan and publishecl in-. 1931 by 
the Shantung Provincial Library under the 'title 
Hai-yuan ko Sung Yuan fi-pin shu-mu 
»@). When the army of Wang Chin-fa 
occupied Liao-ch'eng in 1929-30, the 
building of the Hai-yuan ko was used as military 
headquarters, and consequently most of what 
was there deposited was stolen or destroyed. 
A number of items from the collection later 
appeared in book-shops. 


[5/33 /20b; Pai-hsien skan~fang win-chi, collected 
works of Mei Ts^ng-liang ll/5b, 13/lOa, supple- 
ment 10b; Liao-ch‘ing hsien-chih (1910) 8/20b, 
50a, appendix; Chin-shih jin-wu chih (see under 
W^ng T‘ung-ho) p. 221; Liu Chieh-pdng, ^‘The 
Hai Yuan Ko and its Vicissitudes" (in Chinese), 
Eastern Miscellany (Tung-fang isa-chih), vol. 28, 
no. 10 (1931); Science Quart. (T^u-shu-' 

kuan hsiieh chi-k^an), vol. 4, no. 2 photograph 
of Hai-yiian ko; Ch'^n TOng-ytian 

Ku-chin tien^chi chU-san ¥ao 
(1936) pp. 236, 275-95, 354-59.] 

■ Hieomu Momosb : 

YAHG-ku-li A-fu. See under YanggAri efu. 
YANG Kuang-hsien (T. 1597- 

1669, official, opponent of the early missionaries, 
was a native of Sh^-hsien, Anhwei. It is reported 
that as a youth he was very excitable, and often 
fell into a rage in the course of an argument, 
even with his elders. Because of this, his father 
regarded him as unfit for an official career and 
prohibited him from taking the civil examina- 
tions. After his father's death he might have 
inherited a minor hereditary rank left by an 
ancestor, Yang Ning (T. MOO- 

MSS), but, in line with his father's admonition, 
he decided to remain a commoner and passed 
on the rank to a younger brother. Having, 
however, an insatiable interest in politics, he 
submitted in June 1637, when he was in Peking, 
a memorial to the last Ming Emperor (see Chu 
Yu-chien), attacking two officials for corruption 
and incompetency. One of the officials he so 
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attacked was the Emperor’s favorite Grand 
Secretary, Wen T‘i-jen (see under Ch^ng Man). 
Eealiziiig that, in case his charges were not sus- 
tained, he might incur the death penalty, he 
carried his coffin with him. His life was spared, 
but he was flogged and banished to Liaotung, 
where he remained 'until about 1644 — being freed 
after the fall of the Ming Dynasty. Thereafter 
he seems to have lived in Nanking for a number 
of years and, beginning about 1659, assumed the 
self-appointed role of a campaigner against 
Western missionaries. 

At this time the leading missionary in Peking 
was the German Jesuit, Father Adam Schall 
von Bell (T. 1591-1666), who 

had been one of the translators of Western books 
on astronomy and the calendar at the Ming 
Court (see under PIsu Kuang-chfl), and had re- 
mained in Peking after the fall of the Dynasty. 
In August 1644 he was asked by the Manchu 
Regent, Dorgon [q. z;.], to prepare for the new 
regime a calendar based on Western mathemati- 
cal calculations, which came to be known as Shih- 
hsien li After supervising for some 

time the Imperial Board of Astronomy he was 
named the director. Under the first Chflng 
Emperor, Shih-tsu, he was granted additional 
favors. In 1650 he was permitted to erect a 
church near the Calendricai Bureau inside the 
Hsiian-wu Gate (see under Hsli Kuang-chfl)— 
the building was completed in 1652 and came to 
be known as the Nan-t‘ang, or South Church. 
In 1653 he was given the title, Tffing-hsiian 
chiao-shih , i.e., ^The Religio«s 

Teacher Who Comprehends the Mysterious”— 
a title altered, after 1661, to T'ung-wei (^) 
chiao-shih, to avoid use of the personal name of 
Emperor Sheng-tsu — the character wei meaning 
(‘finfinitesimal”). 

Disgruntled Moslem functionaries in the Board 
of Astronomy watched Schall with jealousy and 
schemed for his removal. They were balked, 
however, in every move because their calcula- 
tions invariably proved to be less dependable 
than those of the European. In 1657 one of 
them, Wu Ming-hstian accused Schall 

of having made several faulty predictions. It 
turned out that Wu’s accusations proved to be 
unfounded and he was punished by several 
months’ imprisonment. It seems that after 
his release he and Yang cooperated in their 
attack on the missionaries, and Wu supplied 
Yang with a smattering of astronomical informa- 
tion. From 1659 on Yang wrote a number of 
treatises denouncing the Christian religion and 
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criticizing the calendar made by Schall. In 
June 1660 he presented to the Board of Cere- 
monies a document attacking Schall, but he was 
ignored. On January 3, 1661, he tried again 
and once more was unsuccessful. After Emperor 
Shih-tsu died (February 5, 1661) Schall continued 
to enjoy favors under the Regents (see under 
Oboi) for three more years. On the occasion of 
his seventy-first birthday (April 29, 1661), he 
was presented with congratulatory essays by 
several high officials — among them Chin Chih- 
chiin, Wei I-chieli and Kimg Ting-tzti v.]. 
Later in that year when Schali’s adopted son, 
Tang vShih-hung (original surname 

P^an i®), was granted the privileges of a student 
of the Imperial Academy, more greetings came 
to Schall, among them tw’o essays: one by Wang 
Ch'ung-cliien [q. v.] and another by Grand 
Secretary Hu Shih-an 49®^ (T. H. 
1593-1663). 

In the meantime Yang Kuang-hsien relent- 
lessly carried on his campaign against the 
missionaries. On September 15, 1664, he sub- 
mitted to the Board of Ceremonies a document 
in which he charged Schall with several errors 
in astronomical calculations, and accused the 
missionaries, with their ^'million followers” 
scattered throughout the land, of plotting 
against the state, and of indoctrinating the people 
with false ideas. One piece of evidence he cited 
was a pamphlet on the history of the Christian 
Church in China, entitled 
hsQjeh chfuan-kai written in 1663 by a convert, 
Li Tsu-po (T. d. 1665), with a 

preface written in February 1665 by a censor, 
Hsu Chih-chien (see under Wu Li). Li, or his 
Western collaborators, developed a theory that 
man had originated in Judea and that a branch 
of the human family had migrated to China under 
a leader whom Li tentatively identified as Fu-hsi 
ikm ; he asserted, moreover, that God had been 
worshipped in ancient China under the name 
Tflen or Shang-ti and that this 

worship, known as T^ien-hmeh, had been lost 
in the Chou period and had been revived by 
Ricci and other missionaries. To Yang Kuang- 
hsien this theory was repugnant because it 
implied Chinese descent from the Hebrews, a 
foreign race. Among other evidences which 
Yang produced were the religious articles used 
by converts, such as the Christian cross, religious 
tracts, identification cards, etc., which, accord- 
ing to Yang, were to be used for purposes of 
identification should an uprising occur. Such 
evidence would have been ignored by the Board 
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Imd not Yang lodged against Schali a more 
serious — tlioiigli erroneous — charge that he had 
deliberately fixed on an inauspicious day in 1658 
for the burial of an infant prince (i*e,, Jung Chhn- 
wang, see under Hsiao-hsien), In order to cast 
spells on the parents (i.e., Emperor Shih-tsu 
and Empress Hsiao-hsien), and thus effect their 
deaths in quick succession. As believers in 
Shamanism, and in the power to cast spells for 
evil purposes, the Manchus were only too in- 
clined to take these accusations seriously. 

Unfortunately Schali, who had been stricken 
by paralysis, had lost the power of speech and 
could not defend himself adequately. Verbiest 
(see under Lu Lung-chi), though well-versed in 
astronomy, had been in China only a few years 
and could not yet speak the language sufficiently 
well to defend the aged father. On April 15, 
1665, Schali and seven Chinese astronomers 
were sentenced by the Board of Punishments to 
lingering deaths; five more Chinese were marked 
for execution; and others who were involved, 
including the three other missionaries then in 
Peking — Verbiest, Bugiio (see under Lu Lung- 
chi), and Gabriel de Magalhaens (T. 

1609-1677)— were slated to be flogged 
and exiled. The following day, however, when 
the sentences were to be approved by a council 
of officials, an earthquake occurred and this was 
interpreted as a sign of Heaven’s displeasure at 
the injustice of the sentences. It is reported, 
moreover, that Empress Hsiao-chuang y.], 

who had once been cured of an illness by Schali, 
interceded in his behalf. The sentences, there- 
fore, were altered so that on May 17 Schali and 
most of the Chinese involved were freed. Never- 
theless, five Chinese astronomers, all of them 
Christian converts, were executed on the charge 
of iiaving selected an inauspicious day for the 
burial of a prince. All the churches in the 
Empire were closed, missionaries in the interior 
were ordered to Macao, but the four fathers who 
were then living in Peking were permitted to 
remain. ■ ■ 

During the trial of the astronomers, Yang 
Kuang-hsien seems to have forfeited public 
confidence, enough at least to induce him to 
publish his anti-missionary views in a collection 
entitled Pn4e-i "I Could Not Do 

Otherwise”, a title indicative of a certain apolo- 
getic approach. Thereupon lie was ordered to 
take charge of the Astronomical Board. From 
April to August 1665 he repeatedly asked to be 
released from this duty, on the ground that he 
was too old and too ill— acknowledging, in fact, 
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that he knew nothing about astronomical cal- 
culations. In other memorials he. revealed tliat 
he feared to take the post because, he lacked ,the 
co-operation of astroiio.mers, in the .Board. All 
these pleas were ignored, liowever, ..and' in 
September he was appointed director of the Board. 
About this- time he added a second part to his 
book — the above-mentioned to include 

these memorials as well as some other anti- 
missionary writings. Fro.m 1665 to„ 1668 Yang 
Kuang-hsien blundered along as director of tlie 
Astronomical Board, with Wu Ming-hstlan assist- 
ing him in preparing the calendar. But owing 
to contradictory reports from the Board, Emperor 
Sheng-tsu became suspicious of the accuracy of 
Yang’s calculations. On December 29, 1668, he 
sent a copy of Yang’s calendar for the coming 
lunar year to Verbiest for examination. Some 
days later Verbiest reported a nuraber of mis- 
takes he had discovered. In order to decide on 
the accuracy of this criticism, the Emperor, on 
January 30, ordered twenty high officials to go 
to the Observatory and conduct an investigation. 
When the commission memorialized that the 
corrections made by Verbiest had been sub- 
stantiated the Emperor, still dissatisfied, took 
the officials to task for the vagueness of their 
report, and on February 26 demanded that a 
more thorough investigation be made and a 
detailed report be submitted. On the basis of 
this second report the Emfx^ror decreed, on March 
8, that because the calendrical calculations by 
the Western method had been shown to be 
accurate, all future calendars were to be based 
on that method; and that Yang Kuang-hsien, 
who had falsely reported the Western methods as 
inaccurate, be cashiered. On April 17 Verbiest 
w^as appointed associate director of the Imperial 
Astronomical Board. Four months later, after 
Wu Ming-hslian had been shown to be mistaken 
in the calculations and predictions he had made, 
he was flogged forty strokes. At this time the 
Emperor had just condemned the former Regent, 
Oboi fo. y.J, as a traitor and a tyrant. Verl)icst 
seized the opportunity to rectify the injustice 
that had been done to Schali and the astronomers 
in 1665 by claiming that Oboi had nnsjudged the 
case in favor of Yang Kuang-lisien. The case 
was reviewed and Yang w^as sentenced to banisli- 
ment for having made false charges. On 
September 5 the Emperor took pity on Yang, 
on the ground of his age, allowing him to return 
to his home as a commoner. It is reported that 
Yang died on the journey south, at Techow, 
Shantung. 
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Schall, who had died ia 1666, was ix)st- Adrien, Hisloire de la Chine (Paris 1671), pp. 

huixiously restored to his titles and ranks; his S5-46, SS-IQO; Annual Report of the Librarian of 
confiscated properties were given back to the Congress, 1930-31, pp. 269-71; Pfister, Notices, 
missionaries; and he was honored with an passim; Favier, Alphonse, Peking (Lille 1900), 
official burial. The five executed astronomers p. 204; (1929), biographical sketch; ^ 

were posthumously restored to their former Hsi-ch‘ao ting-an; CMng- 

ranks. From 1669 to 1827 (?) the Imperial chim f^ng-pao.] 

Board of Astronomy was continually under Fang Chao-ying 

the direction of one or more Westerners, among 

whom, after Schall and Verbiest, the following YANG Lien (T. H. :^^), Aug., 5, 
may be mentioned: 1571-1625, Aug. 26, Ming official, was a native of 

Philippe-Marie Grimaldi (T. ^Tfe, Ying-shaii, Hupeh. After becoming a c/un-sMA 

1039-1712), in 1607, he was given the post of magistrate at 

Ignace Kogler and Andr4 Pereira (for both see Ch%ng-shu, Kiangsu. Owing to his excellent 
Ho Kuo-tsung), record in this position, he was appointed (1619) 

Augustin de Hallerstein (T. a censor. In 1620 he attracted notice because of 

1703-1774), his energetic opposition to the group of eunuchs 

Antoine Gogeisl (T. 1701- and Court concubines who appeared to be seizing 

1771), power in the government of the country. During 

F^lix de Rocha and Joseph d’Espinha (for the illness of Emperor Sh^n-tsung, which began 
both see Ho Kuo-tsung), in the sixth month of that year, the heir apparent, 

Joseph-Bernard d^Almeida Chu Ch^ang-lo [q. v.], who had been appointed 

1728-1805), against the wishes of the favorite concubine, 

Andr6 Rodriguez (T. jic0, 1729- Ch6ng (see under Chu Ch‘'ang-lo), was prevented 

1796). from seeing his father. This aroused fears of a 

There are a number of publications by mission- possible coup d^etat within the Palace, and led 
aries refuting the charges made by Yang Kuang- Yang Lien to press for an audience with the 
hsien. The first, composed by Buglio in defense ministers, at which Chu Ch^ang-lo’s succession 
of the Christian faith, about the middle of the to the throne was confirmed. Emperor Sh^n- 
year 1665, was entitled pien (^). In tsung died and, though the enthronement of Chu 

1669 and 1670 Verbiest published a number of Ch^ang-lo appeared to place the government on a 
works to refute Yang’s charges concerning stable basis, it was not long before intrigues arose 
astronomy. Among these may be mentioned a between factions struggling for power. The late 
work, also entitled Pu-tH pien, which was Emperor had left instructions that the title of 
directed particularly against the second part of Empress Dowager should be conferred upon the 
Yang’s Pu-te-L In 1672 a Christian, Ho consort Cheng, but the ministers, led by Yang 
Shih-ehen (T. of Ch^ang-shu, Lien, declined to give consent. A few days 

Kiangsu, published a work, entitled later the new Emperor fell ill and the attentions 

Ch^ung-cMng pi-pien, 4-1-3 ch-uan, in which he of his favorite consort, known as the ^^Western 
defended Christianity largely on the basis of the Li’’ (see under Chu Ch^ang-lo), seemed only to 
Chinese Classics. aggravate his condition. Since the next heir to 

An interesting result of the controversy be- the throne, Chu Yu-chiao [q. v,], was only four- 
tween Yang Kuang-hsien and the missionaries teen years of age Yang Lien and others believed 
was that it gave to Emperor Sheng-tsu the in- that, in the event of the death of the reigning 
centive to study mathematics and astronomy. Emperor, a designing faction within the Palace 
According to a story, which he once related to had prepared for a joint regency of the consorts 
his sons, he was exasperated by the lack of Cheng and Li. This fear was intensified when it 
scientific knowledge of the high officials whom was learned that the consort Li had installed 
he sent in 1668 to the Observatory to check herself in the Emperor’s Palace on the pretext 
on the calculations made by Verbiest, and so of serving him during his illness. Yang Lien 
decided to study these matters for himself. protested, in memorials, against the medical 

treatment provided for the Emperor, and when 

[l/278/2b; 3/53/ia; M.l/T72/4a; SM-hsien ckih it appeared that the illness would be fatal, roused 
(1699), 13/48a; Li Yen, Chung- his associates to take measures to frustrate the 

suan skih lun is^ung (1933), pp. 162-82; Gresloii, suspected designs of the consorts. News of the 
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Emperor’s death was received on September 26. 
Yang led the ministers to, the Palace where they 
%vere met by the resistance of armed eumichs. 
Overawing them, it is said, by his fiery person- 
ality, Yang Lien succeeded in gaining possession 
of the heir to the throne. The ministers carried 
him bodily to the coronation hall where they 
acclaimed him Emperor. After the ceremony 
they refused, at Yang Lien’s suggestion, to let the 
youth return to the main Palace until the consort 
Li had moved out. The struggle to effect her 
retirement occupied five days during which, it is 
said, Yang Lien’s hair turned white from strain 
and worry. 

According to the San-ch^ao yao4ien (see under 
Feng Chilian), the whole affair, called for con- 
venience the ''removal case” i-kung an), 

existed only in Yang Lien’s imagination, and was 
deliberately maneuvered by him as a way to 
foment a disturbance. Whatever the nature of 
the intrigue in the Palace may have been, it is 
certain that Yang Lien incurred the undying 
hostility of the eunuch party which, with the 
consent of the new Emperor, came to power 
shortly afterwards under Wei Chung-hsien 
[g. i).]. In 1624, having risen to the post of senior 
vice-president of the Gensorate, he bitterly 
denounced the eunuch in a memorial listing 
"twenty-four crimes of Wei Chung-hsien”. 
Wei effected his dismissal from office later in the 
year and had him committed to prison on July 29, 
1625, on a false charge of taking bribes from 
Hsiung T'ing-pi [g. who himself was then in 
prison. A number of Wei’s other opponents were 
put under arrest at the same time; and the trial, 
conducted by Hsti Hsien-ch'un ^ 

tary chin-shih of 1619, was one of the outstanding 
events of the T'ien-ch'i reign-period (1621- 
1628) . According to the record of an eyewitness, 
it was cruel in the extreme, and the prisoners 
finally died in prison as the result of floggings ad- 
ministered every two or three days. Three short 
articles, written by Yang Lien during the trial, 
are preserved in the Bifii# Pi-hsueh lUy com- 
piled by Huang Yii (T. in the early 

Ch'ung-chen period. 

Contrary to the common practice of officials, 
Yang amassed no fortune during his public career, 
and his two sons were reduced to begging to sup- 
port their mother. After the downfall of Wei 
Chung-hsien in 1627, Emperor I-tsung conferred 
on Yang Lien posthumously the name Chung- 
lieh and the titles, of Senior Guardian of 

the Heir Apparent and President of the Board of 
War. In 1645 the post of assistant prefect of 
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Sungkiang was bestowed on liis.son, Yang Ghili-i 
who was killed two years later when lie 
, refused to join in an uprising. This .son made 'a 
collection of Yang Lien’s writings which was 
edited by Ch^ng Man [g. 2 ).] in 1633 and printed 
a little later with a preface by Cli'^n Chi-ju [g. t’.J, 
written in 1634. The collection, entitled 

Yang Chung4ieh kmg win-chi, wm 
reprinted by the author’s grandson, Yang Pao 
(T. fiPs), in. 1665, omitting words and 
phrases offensive to the Manchus. 

■. 'Five other scholarly opponents of : Wei XHiung- 
hsien were put to death in the same year and the 
group came to be known as "The Six Heroes” 
The names of the others are: 

Wei Ta-chung (T. H. 

1575-1625), chin-shih of 1616, 

Tso Kuang-tou (T. H. 

1575- 1625), chin-shih of 1607, 

Ku Ta-chang (T. H. 

1576- 1625), chin-shih oi 1607, 

Ytiaa Hua-ehung (T. SM H. 

d. 1625), chin-shih of 1607, 

Chou Ch'ao-jui ^18® (T. ®7lc H. ^3. 
d. 1625), chin-shih of 1607. 


[M.1/244; Ku Ying-t'ai [g. v.], Ming -shik chi-zhih 
pin-mo, 68; Fu Wei-Iin [g. ik], Ming-shu 109; 
San-ch^ao yao4im, 17-24; Pi-hsueh4u in Chih-pu- 
tauchai ts^ung-shu; Yang Ckung-Ueh kung nien-p^u, 
1 chUan, by Yang Ch^ng-wu and others (not 
consulted); Goodrich, L.C., The LUeramj Inguisi- 
tion of ChHen4ung p. 150; Ying-akmi haimKhih 
(1871) 25/19a, 21b, 23b; W, S. C. K. 5/13b; 
Sungkiang fu-ckih (1819) 43/la; Ming-chi pei4ueh 
(see bibl. under Chang Chffian) 2/Ila; 

Pn-hsu chu-kung chik4ueh l/5a; 

Hsii piao-chung chi 2/22a; Backhouse and 
Bland, Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking, 
p. 68 ff.] 

Geokge a. Kennedy 

YANG Su-yiin (T. H. MM, 

1630-1689, official, was a native of I~chun, 
Shensi. Made a chin-shih in 1652, he was 
appointed magistrate of Timg-ming, Chihli, in 
the following year. Because of his unusual 
administrative ability he was promoted, in 1660, 
to the post of provincial censor of Szecliwan. 
He soon afterwards submitted his famous me- 
morial against Wu San-kuei [g. y.] for appointing 
and transferring officials at will and so encroach- 
ing on government authority. Wu protested his 
innocence and Yang Su-yun was in consequence 
dismissed. When Wu actually took up arms 
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against the Manchu government in 1673 Yang 
was strongly commended by several officials for 
his former daring exposure of the rebel and was 
appointed to the staff of Ts%i Yii-jung [q. v.] in 
Hupeh with the rank of intendant of a circuit. 
But being in mourning for the death of his father, 
he did not accept the office until 1675. In 1678 
he was appointed intendant of the lower Ching- 
nan circuit of Hupeh, and four years later was 
promoted to the post of director of education of 
Shansi, which he held until 1685. After several 
promotions he was, in 1687, appointed governor 
of Anhwei, and in the following year governor of 
Hupeh province — wdiich post he held until his 
death in 1689. His collected prose and verse, 
Biijm Chien-skan lou chi, and his memorials 
to the throne, Hsi4^ai tsou-i, were 

given notice in the Imperial Catalogue (see under 
ChiYun). 


[l/276/2b; 2/9/6a; 3/154/36a; 4/65/26a; 7/5/lla; 
9/4/15b; 12/7/48a; 18/4/21a; 56/lOa, 

182/lb; Haenisch, E,, T‘oung Pao (1913) p. 110.] 

J. G. Yang 

YANG T'ing-yun (T. H. 

586^® M±), 1557-1627, official and 
scholar, was a native of J6n-ho (Hangchow). 
His grandfather, Yang Chou obtained the 
chin-shih degree in 154L His father, Yang 
Ghao-fang (T. ®^), who lived to be 

eighty-four sui, collected and published, under 
the title Yang-shih shiirhmn, 6 

chmn, a selection of sayings from the classics 
and histories. That collection was given notice 
in the Catalogue (see under Chi Yiin). 

Yang T^ing-yiln received the chwr-shih degree in 
1592, followed immediately by appointment as 
magistrate of An-fu, Kiangsi. In the ninth year 
of liis service in this post he was summoned to 
Peking (1600) and was made a censor. During 
the eight or nine years in which he filled the post 
he was several times sent out to the provinces 
to supervise grain transport on the Grand Canal 
(1603), or the governmental administration of the 
Soochow area (1605). While serving in the 
Soochow region he w'as concurrently in charge 
of educational affairs. About the year 1609 he 
retired to his home in Hangchow where the gover- 
nor of Chekiang engaged him to give lectures in a 
liall at a beautiful site on West Lake. There he 
organized a philosophical society known as the 
Ohcm-shih she (Truth Society). At 

this time he took a great interest in Buddhism, 


making large contributions to monasteries and 
associating with priests of the Ch^an (Zen) sect. 

In 1611, when Li Chih-tsao [g. v,] returned to 
Hangchow to mourn the death of his father, 
Yang T'ing-yun met at Li's home the mission- 
aries, Lazare Cattaneo (see under Li) and Nicolas 
Trigault (see under Wang Cheng). Under 
their influence he became a Christian. The 
motives and circumstances which induced him to 
accept Christianity are told in an essay entitled 
rang ChH-yuan hmn- 
sMng ch‘ao-hsing shih-chi, put into Chinese by 
Ting Chih-lin from dictation by Jules 

Aleni (see Chffi Shih-ssh). Although some 
years earlier Yang had met Matteo Ricci (see 
under Hsii Kuang-chh) in Peking, he then showed 
no interest in Christianity; now, however, he 
became an ardent and wholly-convinced convert 
and was baptized in 1612 under the name Michael 
fSHS*). He persuaded his parents and many 
members of his family to be baptized, and to- 
gether with his relatives and friends organized 
what he termed a Holy Water Society (Sheng- 
shui hui for mutual improvement in 

Christian doctrine. A book of questions and 
answers regarding the tenets of Christianity he 
published under the title SMng^shui chi-yen 
(^W), 1 chmn. It has a preface by Li Chih- 
tsao. 

Impelled by an ardent desire to make known 
to his countrymen the contributions which the 
West had to make to China, he assembled in 1615 
sixty-seven miscellaneous items relating to 
Western science, geography, philosophy and 
Christianity, which had appeared in Chinese in 
the preceding thirty years (including two prefaces 
by himself), under the collective title 
m Chilehrchiao fung-wen chi, 2 chuan. In his 
preface to this work he made some pointed ob- 
servations on the differences between an ideo- 
graphic and an alphabetic language, and on the 
essential oneness of the human race despite minor 
differences attributable to historical and environ- 
mental factors. 

Yang Tflng-yiin wrote a number of articles to 
demonstrate, if possible, the superiority of 
Christianity to Buddhism. One such article, 
originally entitled CMng-hsin qnen, 

he published in 1621 under the title 
Tai-i p‘ien; a supplement, entitled Tai4 hsii 
(^) p‘ien, being printed in 1635. Two other 
works, T‘ien-shih ming-pien (A Clear 

Differentiation Between Christianity and Budd- 
hism) and Hsiao4uan ptc-ping- 

ming shm (The Owl and the Pheasant Cannot 


Chime Together), also deal, as their titles indi- 
cate, with what Yang believed to be irreconcilable 
differences between the two religions. These 
three works were published later by a pupil of 
Yang, named Chang Keng (see under Han Lin). 

In 1601 Matteo Ricci had presented to the 
throne his World Atlas {ICun-yil wan-km chfimn- 
tu) and the Emperor ordered the Fathers Pantoja 
and de Ursis (for dates, etc. see Li Chili-tsao) to 
add explanations. Since these explanations had 
been preserved by Aleni, he and Yang expanded 
them to form descriptive notices of the then 
known countries of the world, publishing them in 
5 chuan in 1623 under the title f Chih-fang wai-chi 
(see under Li Chih-tsao). This edition was 
copied into the Ss^tl~k‘u Library (see under Chi 
Yun). Some years later, in the Chhing-ch6n 
period (1628-44), when more information on the 
Southern Hemisphere came to light, an expanded 
edition in 6 chilan was published in Fukien. 

Yang Thng-yiin was so keenly interested in the 
new knowledge which had come from the West 
that he remarked in a preface to Aleni ’s 
Hsi-hsueh fan (A General Survey of Western 
Knowledge), a preface written by him in 1623: 
‘‘Some seven thousand titles of Western books 
have come to this country from overseas, all of 
which ought to be translated ... If I had ten 
years to collaborate with a score or more persons 
of like ambitions we together could complete the 
task”. (It may be of interest to add that in the 
preface which Li Chih-tsao wrote for the Chih- 
fang wairchi in the same year, he too states that 
some seven thousand Western books had by that 
time reached China). Yang lived only four 
years more, and his ambition was not fulfilled. 

In addition to the works named above, Yang 
Tdng-yiin is credited, in the history of Hangchow 
compiled in 1922 (chilan 86-95), with sixteen 
other items. Two , of these, 

Wan-J wd-ym tsi-c¥ao, 6 chilan^ and 
^ Ling-wei mmo-chihj 1 chuan j B.re given notice 
in the Ssi^¥u Catalogue, though the second 
item is registered under the name of his col- 
laborator, Hsia Pin another work 

by Yang, entitled l^hsien, is mentioned in 
the Chmgd ¥ao 'by Chu I-tsun [q. t?,]. Yang 
|)iiblished, early in the 1620 ^s, a book of family 
instructions by a contemporary, Bu Shih-ch‘ien 
under the title, Svrshih chia-hua (K 
The son of Sii Shih-ch‘ien, named Su 
Mao-hsiang (1567-1630, chin-sMh of 

1592), was then governor of Chekiang province. 
It may well be that the copy of this book in the 
T^ibrary of Congress, and another copy in the 


Cabinet Library, Tokyo, are the only ones, ex- 
tant. 

■ Yang Tlng-yuii, Hsii Kuang-chfi, and' ,Li 
Chih-tsao are known as the “Three Pillars of 
the Early Catholic Church” 
in China. They were devoted Christians and 
rendered enormous assistance to the missionaries. 
During the persecutions instigated .by ShCuv 
Ch‘ueh (see under Li) in 1616 and 1622, Yang 
took serious risks in giving shelter to several of 
the missionaries in his home or in his country 
villa near Hangchow. On January 12, 1619, lie 
was recalled to Peking, but apparently did not 
go at this time. However, on July 25, 1622, he 
accepted appointment as inteadant of the circuit 
of Ta-liang in Honan province, with nominal rank 
of a Vice Judicial Commissioner. In May of the 
following year he was promoted to sub-director 
of the Banqueting Court, and in 1624 to vice- 
governor of the Metropolitan area of Peking. 
When, in March 1625, several censors at Nanking 
charged him with incompeteiicy in office, he was 
a month later allo'wed, at his own request, to re- 
tire on the ground of old age. In 1627 he under- 
took to build a church, with residential quarters 
attached, inside the Wu-lin Gate, Hangchow. 
Shortly after the building was completed, he died 
at the age of seventy-one (mi), leaving two sons, 
and a daughter known as Madame Agn^s. 


[Yang ChH-yuan hsien-shing ck^ao-hsing shih^cM, 
edition printed in Ch‘ung-ch6n period preserved 
in Bibliotheque Nationale, Courant 1097; Ming 
SMn4mng sMh4u f Chronicles of Wan-li period), 
ch. 383-431; Pfister, Notices, passim; Ming Hsi- 
tsung shih4u (Chronicles of the T‘ien-ch‘i period).] 

Waisto Chung-mm 

YANG -Wen-ts'ung (T. US, -T-Ul), 

1597-1646, painter, poet and official, who died 
a martyr to the Ming cause, was a native of 
Kweiyang, Kweichow. His father, Yang Sliih- 
kffing (T. ?p^), was a chin-shih of 

1601 who became assistant financial com- 
missioner of Chekiang in 1628. Yang Wen- 
tsffing became a chii-jdi in 1018 and was 
appointed director of studies of Hua-t‘ing, 
Kiangsu. Wiile liolding that post he inade the 
acquaintance of Tung Chfi-ch‘ang [q, i’.] with 
whom he studied the art of painting. By the 
time he was thirty-three (std) Ids fame as an 
artist had spread widely along tiie Yangtze 
valley. In Wu Wei-yeh’s [g. v.] poem “The Song 
of the Nine Painters" Yang 

Wen-ts‘ung is ranked with Tung Ch‘i-ch‘aug, 
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Wang Shih-min, and Wang Chien [gj. v.]. To- 

ward the end of the Ch‘ung-chen reign-period 
(1628-1644) he became magistrate of Chiang- 
iiing (Nanking), but was charged with corrup- 
tion and was dismissed in 1644. When the 
Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) es- 
tablished his court in Nanking, Yang was 
appointed, at the suggestion of his brother-in- 
law, Ma Shih-ying [q, vX ^ secretary in the Board 
of War, with supervision of military affairs 
along the Yangtze. In the following year he 
was made assistant military intendant of Chang- 
chow and Chinkiang in Kiangsu province, and 
concurrently supervisor of the armies of Cheng 
Hung-khiei [q. r.] and Cheng Ts'ai (see under 
Chu I-hai). Manchu forces, stationed on the 
north bank of the Yangtze, crossed the river 
under a heavy fog on the night of May 29-30, 
1645, defeated the Ming army, and took Nan- 
king on June 8. Yang Wen-ts^ung fled to 
Soochow, but was pursued by special messengers 
who were sent to win him over to the Ch‘ing 
side. Declining to comply, he killed the mes- 
sengers and fled further south to Ch'u-chou. 
Under the rule of the Prince of T'ang at Foochow 
(see under Chu Yu-chien), he was made junior 
vice-president of the Board of War and was 
charged to undertake the recovery of Nanking. 
His son, Yang Ting-chflng was also 

favorably received at Court. Early in the 
autumn of 1646 the Manchu forces advanced 
southward from Hangchow. Unable to hold 
his position, Yang Wen-ts^ung retreated to 
P'u-ch'6ng, Fukien, where he was captured. 
On refusing to renounce his allegiance, he was 
killed. 

As was customary with many men of arts and 
letters in his day, Yang Wen-ts'ung led a life of 
conviviality and was fond of social and literary 
gatherings. One of his friends was Hsia Yiin-i 
Mit&. (T. 1596-1645), a ckin-shih of 

1637 who organized the socio-political group 
known as Chi-she (a branch of the Fu- 

she, see under Chang Phi), and who in 1645 
drowned himself in loyalty to the Ming cause. 
Despite Yang’s fidelity to the Fu-she, he was 
criticized because of his relations with Ma Shih- 
ying and the latter’s ally, Juan Ta-ch'cng [q. v.]. 
In K^ung Shang-jen’s [q, y,] dramatic masterpiece, 
The Peach Blossom Fan (T^ao-hna shan) the 
name of Yang Wen-ts'ung figures prominently 
as the artist who painted the fan by converting 
blood-stains into peach blossoms. He is credited 
with a work on landscape painting, entitled 
Shan-shui and with a literary col- 


Yang 

lection, entitled Hsun-mei fang chi 

The L.T.C.L.H.M., pp. 351-52, lists a number 
of paintings attributed to him. Specimens of 
his calligraphy and a preface, written by him In 
1627, appear in the manual of woodcuts known 
as Shih-chu chai hua-p^u which 

was compiled by Hu Cheng-yen (T. 

Bit H. a native of Hsiu-ning, Anhwei. 


[M.l/277/lSa; M.59/18/la; M.64 Asm 6/19h; 
Kweiyang fu-chih (1850) 73/25b; (Chekiang) 
Ch^u-hsien chih (1929) 9/26a, for information on 
date of death.] 

' Tu Lieh-chIi 

YANG Yu-chhm (T. ^#), Jan. 19, 

1762-1837, Apr. 3, general, the first Marquis 
Chao-yung was a native of Chhing- 

cli‘ing, Szechwan, west of Chengtu. Becoming 
a military chu-jin in 1779, he started his career 
in 1780 as a non-commissioned officer in a battal- 
ion under the command of tlie governor-general 
of Szechwan. In 1781 he began to serve under 
Fu-kAng-an [g. v.] whom he followed in battles 
against the Mohammedan rebels in Kansu 
(1784), against insurgents in Formosa (1788-89), 
against the Gurkas in Nepal (1792-93), and 
against the Miao tribesmen in Hunan and 
Kweichow (1795-96). By 1796 he was promoted 
to the rank of a colonel. Then he fought under 
fi-16-teng-pao [g. v,] against the rebels known as 
the White Lily Sect and was made a brigade- 
general (1797). In 1800 he was recommended by 
his superior as capable of commanding a separate 
force and was made provincial commander-in- 
chief at Kan-chou, Kansu. Thereafter he fought 
insurgents on the borders of Kansu, Shensi, and 
Szechwan, and for his various victories was given, 
early in 1803, the hereditary rank of a CJfing- 
tu-yii of the second class. From 1803 to 
1805 he stayed mostly at Han-chung, Shensi, 
making an end of small groups of bandits in the 
mountains. In 1806, when on his way to Peking, 
he heard about the mutiny of a part of the garri- 
son at Ning-shan (see under Yang Fang) and 
at once collected an army at Sian to subdue it. 
For permitting Yang Fang to effect a surrender 
of the mutineers, instead of annihilating them, 
Yang Yti-chffin was degraded, early in 1807, 
to a brigade-general, stationed at Ning-shan. 
In 1808 he was appointed to the post of pro- 
vincial commander-in-chief, stationed at Ku- 
ytian, Kansu; and in 1813 was ordered to Honan 
to fight the rebels at Hua-hsien (see under Na- 
yen-ch'cng). Owing primarily to his efforts, 
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they were pacified within three months. Early 
ill 1814 he was rewarded with the hereditary 
ranh of a baron of the second class. In the same 
year, after helping Ch'ang-iing Iq, t;.] annihilate 
a band of rebellious ■ lumbermen in Shensi, Yang 
Yii-ch^un’s hereditary rank was raised to a first 
class, baron. He was warmly received at Court 
and was told by the Emperor to be prepared for 
important tasks. We are told that the Emperor 
admired in particular his long beard. 

In 1825, after serving seventeen years as 
provincial commander-in-chief at Kii-yiian, Yang 
Yu-ch'un was appointed acting governor-general 
of Shensi and Kansu. In 1826, after Jehangir 
(see under Ch^ang-ling) had taken Kashgar 
and other cities, Yang w^as made assistant com- 
mander under Ch^ang-ling with orders to re- 
cover them. By dint of skillful strategy, and 
real bravery, the invaders were defeated in 
several battles, and Kashgar w^as recovered. 
But owing to the escape of Jehangir and the 
subsequent futile search for him, Yang Yii-ch'un 
was ordered to lead a large part of his army back 
to China, leaving affairs at Kashgar to Ch'ang- 
ling. When, early in 1828, the capture of 
Jehangir was effected (see under Yang Fang), 
Yang Yii-ch'un was highly praised, his post as 
governor-general of Shensi and Kansu w^as 
confirmed, and his portrait was hung in the Tztl- 
kuang ko (see under Chao-hui) among those of 
the victorious generals and statesmen w^ho had 
prosecuted the campaign in Chinese Turkestan. 
Owing to advanced age and illness, he retired in 
1835, but before he went home he was granted 
an audience with Emperor Hslian-tsung and, 
in addition to other honors, was made a marquis 
of the first class with the designation Chao-yung. 
He made his home at Chengtu where he died, 
and was canonized as Chung-wu 4®;^. His 
name was entered in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen. , 

In the collected works of Ho Ylieh-yu 
(T.^, H. 1793-1872), entitled 

chai whi-chi^ it is stated that 
Yang Yli-ch‘un was tali and stout, and that he usu- 
ally tied his long beard into a knot when he led his 
me?i into battle. Many famous generals of the 
first half of the nineteenth century ow'ed their 
rise to the help which Yang gave them; the most 
{‘clebrated being Yang Fang. They were re- 
ferred to jointh” as 'The Two Yangs” (Hl^) 
and, though they were not relatives, Yang Fang 
styled Yang Yu-cli‘un "uncle”. 

The second son of Yang Yti-ch'un, named 
Yang Kuo-chen (T. 1782-1849, 


Yaiigginii 

chu-jm of 1804), succeeded to Ms father’s he.re(ii- 
tary rank. In his official career lie rose to be 
governor of Honan (1827-34). and of Shensi 

(1839-41). 


[1/353/la; 2/37/19a; 3/192/la pa-M; , 5/22/14b; 
Yang Kuo-chin tzft4ing nien-p^u; Ch^ung-cMing 
chou-chih (1877); Ch^ung<hHng hsien-chih (1928) 
supplement entitled Chiang-gilan wiri~ching], 

Fang- Ghao-ying 

YANGGINU d. 1584, and his elder 

brother Cinggiyanu d. 1584, belonged 

to the widely sc.attere(l Nara clan and w^ere beik 
■ of the Yehe tribe. Chinese accounts, dating from 
the Ming period, refer to them as Yang-chia-nii 
ma and Ch' 8 ng-e!iia-,nu respec- 

tively — or together as "The Two Nu” (HI®.)- 
According to the Pa-chH Man-chou sMh4su 
thmg-p% or genealogy of the Eight Banners 
(see under Anfiyanggh), they were not related 
by blood to the Nara clan that embraced the Ula, 
Hoifa, and Hada tribes, but were descendants of a 
Mongol invader from the Turned tribe, Binggen 
Dargaii, who had exterminated a group of 
Manclius and had adopted their clan name, Nara. 
The same source adds that the tribal name 
'Yelie’ was derived from the Yehe river on which 
they settled. This interpretation was partly 
substantiated by the fact that the word ‘Yehe’ 
is Mongol, whereas tlie names ‘Hada’, TIoifa’, 
and TJla’ are Manchu. At the same time, it 
appears improbable that tlie adjective yehe, 
"great”, could have been descriptive of the small 
tributary of the Liao along which the group 
settled. It seems more likely that the Yehe 
tribe, "the great tribe”, gave its name to the 
river. Yangginu’s grandfather (or father) was 
Cukiingge son of a bandit, named 

Cirgani who was executed by the 

Chinese in the early })art of the Chdng-te period 
(1506-1522). The Shan-cJmng win~chien lu, 
compiled by P'eng Sun-i [ 7 . v.}, gives the bandit’s 
name as Socarigga. Cukungge Mmself was 
executed by Waugji wailan (see under Wan) 
ill 1513. Independent Chinese sources differ 
as to whether Cukungge was the grandfather or 
the father of Yangginu. The ChHng-shih kao, 
or Draft History of the Ch'ing Dynasty, printed 
in 1927 - 28 , makes both statements {chvan 
229/4b, grandhxther; 229 /2a, father). 

After the death of Cukungge, Yangginu and 
his brother divided tlie Yelie tribe between them 
and establisheti two cities— Cinggiyanu occupy- 
ing the western one. They traded with the 
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Chinese at Chen-pei kuan commonly 

called the North Pass, to the northeast of K^ai- 
.yiian, but frequently joined the Chien-chou 
leader, Wang Kao (see under Nurhaci) in raids 
on Liaotung. For a long time they were sub- 
servient to the Hada chieftain, Wan [g. vX 
who married one of their sisters, though they 
continued to be mindful of their tribal duty of 
avenging the death of their ancestor, Cukungge, 
at the hands of Wan’s uncle. As Wan’s power 
declined Yangginu took a Mongol /^princess” 
in marriage and gradually asserted the inde- 
pendence of Yehe from Hada control. After 
the death of Wan in 1582, the Yehe leaders took 
advantage of the rivalry among Wan’s sons to 
increase their power. Nurhaci [g. r.], who was 
then at the outset of his career, sought one of 
Yangginu ’s daughters in marriage and received 
the promise of the youngest when she should be 
old enough. This daughter was taken to Nur- 
haci in 1588 by Yangginu’s son and she became 
his wife (Empress Hsiao-tz'h, see under- Abahai). 

In 1583 Yangginu and Cinggiyanu invaded 
Hada with the aid of a large force of Mongols and 
destroyed much of Menggebulu’s territory (see 
under Wan). They went on to attack the 
South Pass where the Chinese markets for trade 
with the Hada were located. The Ming general, 
Li Ch^^ng-liang [q, v,]^ who had maintained 
friendly relations with the Hada since the time 
of Wan, came to the Hada’s rescue, and in 1584, 
by a ruse, lured the two Yehe leaders and many 
of their followers into the North Pass where they 
were murdered by the Chinese. Li Ch'5ng-iiang 
then invaded Yehe and forced the people to de- 
clare a truce with the Hada. Cinggiyanu ’s son, 
Bujai (see Biijantai), and Yangginu’s son, 
Narimbulu [$, ?;.], succeeded as beile of the 
Yehe tribe. 


[i/229/4b]. 

George A. Kennedy 

YANGGIJRI efu d. 1637, age 

66 (5m), of the Sumuru clan at Huncun, served 
while still a youth as a page in the control of 
Nurhaci [g. t;.]. His father, Langju 
chieftain of a Kurka tribe, was murdered 

by one of his followers; and when in 1585 this 
tribe came to swear allegiance to Nurhaci, 
Yangguri sought out his father’s murderer, 
killed him, and ate his ears and nose. This 
alleged act of a thirteen-year-old boy excited the 
admiration of Nurhaci, who gave him one of his 
daughters as wife. For this reason the epithet 


Yangguri 

efu (Manchu for ^^son-in-law”) is often attached 
to Yanggtiri’s name. Yanggdri became one of 
Nurhaci ’s most warlike generals. From 1593 
to 1621 he was in the forefront at all the impor- 
tant battles, and on many occasions led his troops 
of the Plain Yellow Banner to turn defeat into 
victory. In the latter year Nurhaci promoted 
him to the command of the left wing of the army, 
making him inferior in rank only to the eight 
beile; he especially requested him to avoid ex- 
posing himself in the front lines. In 1625 
Yangguri was made a duke of the third class for 
successfully , repulsing ]\Iao W^n-Iung [g. v.]. 

At a council of war in 1633, when Abahai 
[g. V.] was uncertain what his policy should be, 
Yangghri made proposals which determined the 
future course of the war with China. He ad- 
vocated that the attempt to conquer Korea or 
the Chahar Mongols, or to enter China by way of 
Shanhaikuan, should be postponed in favor of 
direct raids through weak spots in the Great 
Wall. One interesting feature of his proposals 
was the suggestion that only officers who had 
had smallpox be sent on these expeditions — a 
precaution apparently dictated by the fact that 
the route proposed led through the territory of 
Mongols who were then, as throughout the 
Chhng dynasty, considered especially dangerous 
carriers of the disease. 

In 1634 YanggM was again promoted and two 
years later, though already sixty-four years of 
age, accompanied Abatai and Ajige [gg. n.] on 
an extensive invasion of China. In the following 
year, during a battle with Koreans near Han- 
ch'^ng (not far from Seoul), he was killed by 
gunfire from the enemy. He was posthumously 
granted -the title Wu-hsiin . Wang 
“Prince of Military Merit”, and honored with a 
memorial tablet. In 1 644 his name was entered 
in the Imperial Ancestral Temple, and in 1731 
his descendants were assigned the permanent 
rank and title of Ch^ao-teng Ying-ch^eng Kung 
duke of the highest degree. 

Yangguri’s second son, Tajan (d. 1647), 
inherited the dukedom. Tajan’s son, Aisingga 
(d. 1664), became the third duke in 
1647. In 1660 Aisingga was designated “General 
Who Pacifies the West” to com- 

mand the Manchu forces in Yunnan fighting the 
Ming loyalists. In 1661 he and Wu San-kuei 
[g. ?;.] advanced into Burma and later captured 
the Ming Prince of Kuei (see under Chu Yu- 
lang). Aisingga was canonized as Ching-k^ang 

MM. 

One of YanggM’s cousins, named Tantai 
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(1594-1651), was a supporter of the power- 
ful Regent, Dorgon [g. v.], la 1644 he was 
made a duke, but owing to a feud with Soni 
(see under Songgotu) and others, w'as reduced to 
a viscount in 1645 and to a commoner in 1646. 
For two years (1646-48) he served as Dorgon’s 
private advisor. In 1648 he was given the title, 
Cheng-Nan Ta-chiaiig-chiin and 

the command of all the armies in Eaangsi who 
were fighting the forces of Chin Sh5ng-huan 
[g. V,]. For quelling Chin's revolt in 1649 he 
was again made a viscount, rising in 1650 to 
president of the Board of Civil Office. After the 
decease of Dorgon (December 31, 1650), Tantai 
transferred his allegiance to Emperor Shih-tsu 
and then did Ms full share in persecuting many 
who had been Dorgon's supporters. For this 
show’ of loyalty he was again made a duke 
(March 25, 1651). However, on October 1, 
1651, he was charged with arrogant conduct, 
with interference in the affairs of the other five 
Boards, and with nepotism in office. In the 
course of his trial all those whom he had offended 
or wronged wdiile Dorgon was in powar came out 
to bring charges against him. He was finally 
ordered to be executed. 


[1/232/la; 3/263/l6a; 4/3/8b; 7/2/24b; ll/l/12a; 
34/147/la; China Review , vol. IX, 1880-81, pp. 
169-71; Tting-hita lu; Shun-chih, 8:8.] 

Geoege a. Kennedy 

YAO Chfi-sheng (T. iJjfc H. MM), 

1624-1684, Jan., Chfing official, was a native of 
K‘uai-chi, Chekiang. As a youth he w^as daring 
and ambitious. Having killed two Manchu 
soldiers who had kidnapped a commoner's 
daughter, he changed his name and in 1659 
joined the family of a related clansman with 
whom he enlisted in the Chinese Bordered Red 
Banner. He took fiist place in the examination 
for the cM-jen degree wdiich, in 1663, was again 
open to members of Banner families after having 
been closed to them in the six preceding years. 
As a cka-jen, he w^as appointed to the post of 
magistrate of Hsiang-shan, Kwangtung. Find- 
ing Ms predecessors in jail, owing to a large 
deficit in the official accounts, he evinced ex- 
traordinary generosity by offering to help pay 
off their debts. In 1669 he was removed from 
office on the apparently false charge of higher 
officials that he had broken certain prohibitions 
of the coastal trade. 

When Keng Ching-chung [g. v,] revolted from 
the Manchus in 1674 and invaded Chekiang from 


Fukien, Yao Chfi-shMg rushed to the camp of 
the Manchu commander, Giye§u {q* y.l, and placed 
at his disposal a horde of ri!ffi,aiis wdioin.lie and 
his son, Yao I mM (T. d. 1696), had gath- 
ered. Appointed acting magistrate of Chu-chi, 
Chekiang, he rose rapidly, and.wdien the rebel, 
Keng, finally surrendered in 1676, Yao was made 
commissioner of finance of Fukien, and two years 
later governor-general of tlie same province. 
After Keng's surrender he was engaged mainly in 
sw^eeping the forces of the ChCmg faiiiily from 
China proper, and finally succeeded, in ,1680/ 
when Cheng Cliing [q, i;.] wm compelled to 
retreat to the Pescadores and Formosa. For this 
exploit he was rewarded ' witli tlie honorary 
presidency of the Board of War and in the same 
year with the title of Junior Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent. Cheng Cliing wns on the point 
of signing an agreement with the Manchu 
commander of the Fukien garrison, but Yao 
objected to Cheng's terms of peace, particularly 
to his demand for the retention of Hai-ch‘eng, 
a few’ miles up the estuary from Amoy, as a 
permanent trading port with Formosa. 

In the meantime Yao Chfi-sheng had been 
trying to get control of a formidable fleet of 
ships— manned by sailors upon wffiom he felt 
he could rely — for a naval expedition against 
Formosa. Cheng Ching died in 1681, and soon 
thereafter his eldest son, Cheng Kk)-tsang (see 
under Cheng Ching), wiio was selected to suc- 
ceed him, was strangled. Clieng's younger son, 
Cheng KVshuang (see under Cheng Ching), 
W'as then nominally put in pow’er but the real 
ruler of Formosa was Ch5ng Kffi-shuang's 
father-in-law, Feng Hsi-fan (see under GhtMg 
Ching), Yao Chfi-sheng regarded this chaotic 
interval as the psycliological moment for an 
attack on Formosa and entrusted the execution 
of his plan to Shih Lang [g. Thus a powerful 
fleet with a well-trained landing force finally 
brought Formosa to ca|)itulate (September- 
October 1683, see under Shih Lang). Yao's 
report of the victory, wliich was dispatched by 
land, reached the Court about tw'enty days later 
than Shih’s whicli was sent by sea. This is 
said tO' be the reason wdiy Yao's real merits as 
the co-ordinator and supporter of the campaign 
w’ere suppressed, and lie w’as left unrewarded. 
His death occurred early in the following year — 
hastened, it is said, by disappointment and 
chagrin. 

[l/266/la; 3/159/15a; 4/15/la; 

Hsiang-shan ksien-ehih, 5/68b; Fukien t‘ung-chih 
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Yao 


(1737) 29/57a; see bibl. under ChSng Ch‘6ng-kung; 
Haeniseh. E., T‘oung Pao, 1913, p. 110.] 

E. S. Larsen 

Tomoo Numata 

YAO Nai (T. MB, -©fS, Jan. 

17, 1732'"1815, Oct. 15, author and calligrapher, 
was a native of T'ung-ch^eng, Anhwei. His 
great-great-grandfather, Yao Wen-jan 

posthumous name, d. 1678), was a 
chm-shih of 1643 who served under the Manchiis 
as president of the Board of Punishments 
(1676-78). Yao Nai owed much of his early 
education in the Classics to his uncle, Yao Fan 
(T- H. EM, 1702-1771), 

a chin-shih of 1742. He also studied under the 
great teacher of ku-wen Liu Ta-khiei 

m-:kM (T. 1697(?)-1779), who 

was likewise a native of T^ung-ch^eng. Yao 
Nai became a chu--j^n in 1750 and a chin-shih 
in 1763. Appointed a bachelor of the Hanlin 
Academy, he was detached from it in 1766 and 
was made a second class secretary in the Board 
of War and later, in the Board of Ceremonies. 
After several promotions he became (1771) a 
department director in the Board of Punish- 
ments. During this period he was appointed 
supervisor of the pro\dncial examinations in 
Shantung (1768) and Hunan (1770), and ex- 
aminer in the metropolitan examination of 1771. 
While in Peking he associated with such scholars 
as Wemg Fang-kang and Ch6en Ta-hsin [qq. z’.] 
and, after 1773, served for more than a year on 
the editorial staff for the compilation of the 
catalogue of the Imperial Librar}’', SsU-k^u 
ch‘uan~shu tsuiig-mu tH-7jao, (see under Chi 
Yhii). Requesting in 1774 to be relieved, he 
left Peking in the following year, and declined 
all invitations to office, preferring to teach in 
various Academies in such cities as Yangchow 
(1776-78), Anking (1780-87), She-lisien (1788) 
and Nanking (1790-1801, 1805-15). In the 
meantime lie edited part of the Lu-chou fu-’Chih 
in 1803 (see under Sun Hsiiig-yen), and was the 
chief-editor of the Chian g-7nng fu- 

ckih of 1811. In 1810, on the sixtieth anni- 
versaiy of his passing the provincial examination, 
he was given the rank of a fourth grade official 
in the central government. He died in the 
Chung-shan Mill Academy at Nanking, at the 
age of eighty-five (sm). 

During forty years as head of various academies 
Yao Nai gathered many disciples who exerted a 
powerful influence in promoting the principles 
of ku-wSn prose-wjiting which he espoused, 


although he himself regarded Fang Pao [q. v.] 
and Liu Ta-k^uei as the originators of those 
principles. Owing to the fact that all three were 
natives of T'ung-ch'^ng, the group came to be 
known — sometime in the seventeen-sixties— as 
the T'ung-ch^eiig School. Yao, like his pred- 
ecessors Fang and Liu, advocated the philosophy 
of the Sung Neo-Confiicianists, but unlike them 
stressed the importance of investigation (^‘ao- 
cheng literally ^^search for evidence”) 

which was the slogan of the '‘School of Han 
Learning” (see under Ku Yen-wii). It is re- 
ported that Yao once hinted to Tai Ch6n [q. v.] 
that he would like to be a follower of the latter’s 
school, but that Tai politelj^ declined to receive 
him. Yao himself never acliieved much in the 
scientific study of the Classics, preferring to 
devote his energies to the promotion of ku-wen 
literature. He asserted that prose literature of 
the best type is short, to the point, “unadorned” 
(^^), and makes use of simple language. As 
concrete examples of such writing he edited an 
anthology, entitled Ku-win 

lei-tsuan, 75 chiiaii, which was completed in 1779 
and was first printed about 1820 by K^ang Shao- 
yung (see under Li Chao-lo). It consists of 
selections from the ancient histories such as the 
Kuo-7ju, the Chan-kuo the 

&fB Shih-chi and the Han-shu; from the 

collected works of eight masters of the T^ang 
and Sung dynasties (see under Fang Pao), 
and from the writings of Kuei Yu-kuang (see 
under Kuei Chuang), Fang Pao, and Liu Ta- 
khiei. The selected articles were divided ac- 
cording to form into thirteen classes, such as 
essays, letters, epitaphs, etc. This anthology 
has been frequently reprinted and supplemented 
(see under Li Shu-ch‘ang). Also popular are the 
collection of Yao^s own ku-ivm essays in the 
H$i-pa,o hman win-chi, 16 ckiia>n 
(1800), and its supplement, Hsi-pao h&uan win 
hou-chi (M^), 10 chiian, Unlike Fang Pao, 
Yao wrote verse which appears in two collec;- 
tions: Hd-pao hsuan shih-chi (^^), 10 chiian 
(1798), and a supplement of the same title in 
1 chiian printed in 1816. He left 8 cJman of 
miscellaneous notes which were printed in 1821 
by a disciple, Mei Tseng-liang (T. 

f6W, 1786-1856). These and several other 
titles comprise Yao’s collected works, known as 
the Hsi-pao hsiian chHian-chi (:^^). A col- 
lection of three previously unpublished works, 
entitled Ihi-pao hsiian i-shu sa7i-chung (IS^ 
H8I) appeared in .1879. One of these, the 
Hsi-pao hsiian shu4u (♦^\ 4 chiian, is a series 
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of bibliograpilica! notes on old books,. \TOtten 
wMle lie served on the editorial board of the 
f'^su-¥u c¥uan~shu. x^iiother work, entitled 
H si-pao hsien-skhig 

€hHh4ii hsu-pien, 2 cMan, is a supplement to his 
c*«)llected letters, Hsi~pao hsien-sheng chHh4% 
8 chimij edited in 1*823 by a disciple, Ch'cm 
Yung-kuang jfc (T. ||±, ® ® , 1768-1835) . 

These letters are widely read. 

Though Yao Nai’s ku-iom essays are clear and 
siriiple, they were characterized, even by his 
ardent admirer, Tseng Kuo-fan [g. vX as un- 
substantial, laekiiig a background of solid study. 
His contemporaries, Chang Hui-yen and Yiin 
Clung [qq. e?.], who founded the so-called “Yang- 
liu School/’ read more deeply and therefore had 
more to write about. 

Owing to the efforts of Tseng Kuo-fan in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the T^ung- 
ch^eng School became nationally known and 
Yao Nai, as one of its chief exponents, was 
highly venerated. Yao’s anthology, the Jfv-M- 
wen Iei4sm7iy contributed much to this 
popularity; for it served as a text-book which 
brought in convenient form to the reader many 
of the most finished and evocative writings of 
antiquity. Even after the abolition of the 
examination system (1905) his anthology was 
popular in many schools (see under Wu Ju-lun). 

Yao Nai was also a noted calligrapher; a 
collection of letters and other works written in 
his own hand was reproduced in facsimile in 
1935, under the title Yao Hsi-pao hsien-sheng 
wSn-kaoiX^)- 


[ChSng Fu-chao, Yao Hsi-pao hsien-sMng nien-p‘u 
(1868); l/490/3a; 3/146/6a; 4/141/IOa; 7/43/3a; 
20/3/00; 26/2/42a; 29/6/8b; Chiang Shu-ko 

T‘ung-ch‘^ng win-p‘ai shu-p'ing (^m 

^fP); Ch‘^n Ping-kHin Tsui-cMn 

.mn~shih .nien Chung -kuo w^n-hsUeh shih (1930), 
pp. 77-124; Wang Ch‘i-sun (see Shih YUn-yti), 
TH-fu wei4ing kao, 25/20a; Tung-c¥^ng win- 
hsueh yilan-yilari (see bibl, under Fang Tung-shii), 
3/la; Suzuki Torao, “The Proponents of the 
Tung-ch*6iig School and their Theories’* (in 
Japanese) in Shtriagaku, vol. VI, no. 1; Anhwei 
ung-chih kao {lieh-chuan) ^ 3/28b; see bibl. under 
Fang Kuan-ch'eng.J 

Fang Chao-ying 

YAO Wen-tden (original ming JB#, 

T, H. It#), Aug. 29, 1758-1827, Dec. 

28, scholar and official, was a native of Kuei-an, 
(diekiang. He becatne a cku-jin in 1789 and 


five, years later took the special .examination, 
granted by Emperor Kao-tsung wlien the latter 
was touring through Tientsin. lie passed with 
the. highest rank in this exami, nation, and was 
.a}>pointed a secretary' in the Grand Secretariat. 
In 1799 he became b,v transfer a secretary in tlie 
Council of State and in the same year took liis 
chin-shih degree witli Iiighest honors, followed 
by appointment as a first class compiler of the 
Hanlin xiacdemy. In' 1,800 he was deputed to 
sarve as chief examiner in tlie provincial exam- 
ination of Kwangtimg, and later served in tlie 
same capacity in Fukien (1801) and Shantung 
(1807). As an examiner he was noted for his 
ability to select promising students. He served 
also as commissioner of education in Kwangtung 
(1801-04), Honan (1810-13), and Kiangsu 
(1819-22). In the meantime he filled various 
posts in the Central Government such as liba- 
tioner of the Imperial Academy (1813), sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat (1814), 
vice-president of various Boards (1815-24), and 
president of the Censorate (1824-27) and of the 
Board of Ceremonies (1827). In all of these 
posts he was known for uprightness, integrity 
of character, and diligence in the performance of 
his duties. He submitted some valuable me- 
morials to the throne about prolonging the terra 
of provincial governors, simplifying the procedure 
in law suits (1813), and preventing false ac- 
cusations (1814) and long-standing abuses in the 
transport of tribute rice (1821). All these 
memorials were received with high consideration 
by the emperors. After his death he was 
canonized as Wtm-hsi 3SC'®- 
According to the bibliographical section of the 
Chfing Dynastic History, Yao Wcm-tden was the 
author of some fifteen works of which about one 
third deal with philology, one third with the 
classics, and the remainder with poems, essays 
and so forth. In the philological field he com- 
piled the Shuo-wen skeng-hsi, 14 

chiian (completed and printed in 1804), a re- 
arrangement on a phonetic plan of the characters 
in the ancient dictionary Skuo-wen (see under 
Tuan Yti-ts^ai); and the Shm-tven chiao-ij 
compiled in collalxiration with Yen K^o-chiin 
[g. V .]. His study on the Book of Changes^ 
entitled MfM. Byuan, and on the Spring and 
Autumn^ entitled mcB Bmm C¥un-chHu 
yiieh-jih piao-shuo, being charts and comments on 
events of the Spring and Autumn Period (722-403 
B.C.) arranged chronologically, are collected in 
the Yao IF ifi-hsi kung $o-ehu 

shu (undated) which also includes four other 


Yeh ■. 

items by Mm. ^ Another work, entitled 

Sm-va t^ang cM, 10 chuan (1821), is a 
collection of Ms prose and verse. The 
Yang-chai pH-miu, 1 chiian, is a work condemning 
certain geomantic practices supposed to be 
efficacious in the location of dwellings. It was 
included in the third series of the 
Chih-chin chai is^mg-shUy a collectanea of 35 
titles compiled by Ms grandson, Yao Chin-ytian 
WiWt (T. H. S^, chu-jen of 1843), and 
printed in the eighteen-seventies and eighties. 


II/380/la; 2/34/35a; 3/110/25a; 5/8/17b; 7/24/7a; 
20/4/13; 23/55/5a; Kuei-an hsien chih (1882) 
32/l6b,21a.] 

T^ING Sstj-YU 

YEH Pang-ai (T. H. MU), 

May 20, 1629-1682, June 3, official, was a native 
of KMn-shan, Kiangsu. His father, Yeh ChMng- 
hua HSIP (T. S5X), was a chinshih of 1628 
who held various posts in Shantung and Kwang- 
tung during the closing years of the Ming dy- 
nasty. Yeh Fang-ai became a chin-shih with 
Mgh honors in 1659 and was made a compiler 
of the second class. In 1661 he was, by a 
technicality, involved in the so-called ^Taxation 
Case of Kiangrian” and for this 

was temporarily dismissed from his post. His 
name with that of 13,800 other natives of Kiangsu 
was posted by Chu Kuo-chih (d. 1673), 

governor of that province, as one who had de- 
faulted in the payment of taxes. On this charge 
many officials of that time were dismissed 
or degraded, students preparing for the 
examinations were deprived of their chances of 
advancement, and others were punished (see 
under Chin Jen-jui). Nevertheless he was later 
recalled to his post and cleared of the charge. 
His scholarship was recognized by both Emperors 
SMh-tsu and Sh6ng-tsu. After various pro- 
motions, he became in the summer of 1676, 
expositor, and later in the same year, reader in the 
Hanlin Academy. 

In the following year Yeh was placed in charge 
of the official compilation of the 
Hsiao-ching yen4, 100 cMan, an exposition and 
amplification of the Classic of Filial Piety. 
This work was commissioned in 1656, completed 
in 1682, and printed in 1690. In 1678 he became 
director-general for the compilation of the 
Huang-yu piao^ in 16 cMan— an official 
geography of the empire, wMch was printed in its 
final and enlarged form in 1704. In the summer 
of 1678 he was ordered to serve in the Imperial 
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Study (see under Chang Ying),'and in the follow- 
ing winter became chancellor of the Hanlin 
Academy and concurrently vice-president of the 
Board of Ceremonies. He was one of four 
scholars selected to read the papers for the special 
examination, knovii as po-hsileh hmg4z% of 
1679 (see under P^6ng Sun-yii), Thereafter he 
was appointed one , of the directors-general to 
supervise the writing of the History of the Ming 
Dynasty (M ing-shih) . In 1 681 , he became j unior 
vice-president of the Board of Punishments, but 
died in the following year. He was canonized as 
Wen-min — one of the very few officials 

with such rank below a presidency of a Board to 
be so recognized. His collected poems, ^ 
Tti-shu-chai ou-ts‘un kao, 4 chiian, 
were copied into the Imperial Manuscript Library 
(see under Chi Yiin). His elder brother, Yeh 
Fang-heng (T. ^^), was a chin-shih 

of 1658, and his son, Yeh T'ing (T. 
a chin-shih of 1688. 


[l/272/la; 3/51/28a; 

K‘un-Hsm liang-hsien JisU-h^iu ho-chih (1880) 
24/19b, 30b, 25/26a; SsU-k'u 04/2a. I73/5a; 
Toung Pao 1931 p. 353; Wu-chu7ig (^»f*) Yeh 
shih tsu-p^u (Yeh Family Genealogy, 1911) 3/69a, 
54/39a, 60 /is^a 34a.] 

' Tu LlEN-CHij 

YEH Kuei (T. H. or #^), 

1666-1745, physician, a native of Wu-hsien, 
Kiangsu, came from a family of physicians, his 
grandfather, Yeh Shih (T. being 

the first of the family to specialize in medicine. 
His father, named Yeh Chao-ts^ai (T. 

d. c. 1679, age about 50 sui), was also a 
famous physician. Yeh Kuei received his 
first medical training from his father and later 
studied under one of his father’s pupils. So 
eager was lie for diversified information that 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen sui 
he is said to have had some seventeen tutors. 
He soon surpassed his tutors in skill and became 
one of the most respected physicians of Ms time. 
According to Chang Wei-pfing [g. v.], he excelled 
Hsii Ta-chMn [g. v.] in medical technique, Yli 
Ch^ang in sincerity, and Ch‘^n Nien-tsu in 
discretion (for the last two names, see under 
Hsii Ta-chMn). 

Yeh Kuei is regarded as a pioneer in the em- 
ployment of aromatic stimulants for epidemic 
fevers — a line of treatment also adopted by his 
fellow-townsman and contemporary, Hsiieh 

Hsiieh mm> (T. H. — SS, ifSlUA, 
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a poet and painter,- 
as well as a physician. Although both Yeh and 
Hsiieli were adherents of the school which favored 
modern masters, they were not on friendly terms. 
Hsiieh is even alleged to have chosen for his 
residence the name, Sao-yeh chuang 
' Yilla with the Leaves Swept Out,’’ because the 
word yeh could be taken to mean either 'leaves” 
or the surname, Yeh. _ As a physician, however, 
he is reported to have praised Yeh highly. Their 
prescriptions, together with those of their 
fellow-townsman, Miao ■ Tsun-i (T. 

chin-shih of 1737), were published by Wu 
Chin-shou under the title, 

San-chia i-an, 3 chum. 

Yeh Kuei died at the age of eighty sm, leaving 
a large estate accumulated through many years 
of medical practice. He had a high standard of 
medical ethics, and before he died he is said to 
have admonished his sons, Yeh I-chang 
and Yeh Lung-chang ^f|^, as follows: 
''Whether you should or should not become 
physicians depends on whether you have a 
natural aptitude and lively perceptions. Only 
by extensive study can you acquire the necessary 
skill to serve your generation; otherwise you will 
scarcely avoid being murderers — ^making use of 
medicines instead of swords”. 

Unlike other physicians of note, Yeh Kuei is 
said to have written very little— most of the 
works that bear his name having been either 
compiled by his followers or falsely attributed to 
him. A collection of his prescriptions, entitled 
Lin-cheng chihruan iran (com- 
monly known as Lin<heng chih-nan), 10 chiXan, 
was edited by his followers — ^among them Hua 
Kan-t'ien 0MB (T. Jig, d. 1773) and Li 
Kuo-hua (T, A®, #H),, the latter’s 

preface being dated 1766. A supplement to this 
work, edited by Hua Nan-t'ien under the title 
Hm (i^) van, 4 chikm^ includes a treatise on 
fevers by Yeh, entitled lun. 

In 1832 Yeh’s great-grandson, Yeh Wan-ch'ing 
(T. A) > collected two more chmn 

of Yeh’s prescriptions and published them (about 
1836) under the title Yeh-ants'un- 

cMn. TMs work w^as later annotated by Chou 
Hsueh-hai and was reprinted 

under the title PHng-tien (^SS) Fe^-an un- 
chin leu-pien (^^), appearing in the collectanea 
Chou-shih i-hsiieh ts^ung-shu 
(1891 and later). A commentary by Yeh Kuei 
on an earlier collection of recipes, known as 
Cheng4ei p‘u-chi pen-shihfang 
(also known as P‘u-chi pen-shih Jang) , 10 chiian, 
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by -Hsil Bhu-wei (T. chin-shih 

of 1132), was published under the title, P\-chi 
pen-shih fang sUh-i (^^), 10 churn-. , Yeh 
Kuei is reported- to have written a w-"ork . on 
diseases of cliildren, entitled yu-k‘o 

yao-liiehj 2 chiianj which was highly, praivsed by 
Hsii Ta-ch'un, who ordinarily was .a severe 
critic of Yeh’s writings. Some other works ' 
attributed to Yeh are the following: 

^ Pen-ts^ao-ching chieh-yao,^4 chuan',:Mi exposi-: 
tion ■ of the important parts of the great herbal, 
Pen-ts^ao hang-mu (J^S), 52 chilan^ compiled 
by Li Shih-ch6n ^1^1^ (T. i^#) and printed 
in the years 1590-96; Yeh-shih 

yen-k'o fang (or Yem-to fang)^ 1 a col- 

lection of prescriptions on oplitlialinolog}^ which 
appears in the collectanea, ^ mmm Li-ch^iang 
ts'ung-shu; and Shang-han pien- 

she kuan-yenj 1 cMan, a treatise on fevers which 
is listed as in manuscript form in the catalogue 
of the Kuo-hsueh Libraiy, Nanking. Owing to 
his great popularity, his name was often used 
by publishers and anonymous writers in order 
to increase the circulation of their works. A 
case in point is the Ching- 

yueh ch‘mn-shu fa-hui, 4 chuan—m reality a 
work by Yao Ch'iu of Wusih, Kiangsu, 
written in criticism of the Ching-yUeh ch^uan-shu 
by Chang Chieh-pin [g. v.]. But a publisher 
attributed it to Yeh Kuei, possibly in the hope 
of finding a better sale. It became, in fact, one 
of the popular medical works. Another work, 
entitled mmms Yeh-hsuan irking ^ 2 chiXan, 
bears Yeh’s name, but is generally considered a 
forgery. 

Being so eminent a practitioner, Yeh Kuei had 
numerous followers, among them Wu T'ang, 
Wang Shih-hsiung (for both see under Hsii 
Ta-ch'un), and Chang Nan (T. M#)-”' 
the last-mentioned being the author of the medi- 
cal work, l-mcn pang-ho^ 4 -f 9 

cMan (1829 and 1839). 

A grandson of Yeh Kuei, Yeh T'ang, was a 
dramatist who compiled, among other works, 
the Na-shu ying ck^il-p^u (see under Wang 
Wen-chih), 


[l/507/6b; 3/482/22a; 4/H7/4b; Wu-hsien ckih 
(1933) 56 hsia 11b, 70 shang 21b, 75 skang 37a; 
Shih Yiin-yii [^. v.], preface to the above-men- 
tioned Yeh-an ts^ un-chin; Wong, K. Chimin and 
Wu Lien-teh, History of Chinese Mcdicme, 
passim,] 
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YEH Ming-ch'en (T. EE), Dec, 21, 

1807-1859, Apr. 9, official, was a native of Han- 
yang, Hupeh. His grandfather, Yeh Chi-w4n 
(T. H. d- 1824), was a 

chin-shih of 1790; his father, Yeh Chih-sh^n 
(T. WM H. ^il, 1779-1863), 

was a collector and connoisseur of antiquities 
in stone and bronze; and his younger brother, 
Yeh Ming-f6ng (T. flE H. %U, 

1811-1859), a chii-jen of 1837, was a bibliophile. 
Yeh Ming-ch'^n hiiDself became a chii-jen in 1831, 
a chin-shih in 1835, and a member of the Hanlin 
Academy. He was appointed prefect of Han- 
ohung, Shensi, in 1838, and in the same year was 
transferred to Hsing-an in the same province. 
From 1839 to 1841 he officiated as an intendant 
in Shansi and in Kiangsi. Raised to judicial 
commissioner of Yunnan in 1841, he became in 
the following year financial commissioner of 
Hunan and was transferred to a similar post in 
Kansu in 1843. Early in the following year his 
mother died. When the customary period of 
mourning was ended (1846) he became, for a 
short time, acting governor of the Metropolitan 
area. In 1847 he went to Kwangtung as financial 
commissioner and in 1848 w^as raised to the post 
of governor of that province. 

At this period the Taiping Rebellion (see under 
Hung Hsiu-chffian) was taking form in Kwangsi 
and spreading to neighboring provinces. In 
Kwangtung, bandits under various names and 
sects sprang up verywh ere, and with these Yeh 
Ming-ch^en had to deal. Along the coast, too, 
pirates became every active. As governor, and 
later as governor-general, he was on the whole 
successful in putting down these uprisings, 
though the measures he used were harsh in the 
extreme and the loss of life was truly appalling. 
As if these internal troubles were not enough, he 
had continually to face outside pressure in the 
form of complications with foreign merchants and 
governments. There were questions about the 
admission of foreigners to the walled city of 
Canton, and more serious still the case of the 
lorcha ‘‘Arrow^Svhich led to the bombardment of 
Canton and finally to the Anglo-French entry to 
Peking in 1860. In 1848-49 the informal agree- 
ment for a two years’ extension of the admission 
of foreigners to the city of Canton expired (see 
under Chfi-ying) and the question was raised 
again by Samuel George Bonham (1803- 

1863), governor of Hongkong. Negotiations 
were carried on under the leadership of Hsu 
Kuang-chin [q. v.], governor-general of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi, in co-operation with Yeh 


Ming-ch'en. But for commercial reasons and 
owing to an insufficient force in Hongkong, the 
English did not press the matter, and hence 
feeling about it abated. This outcome was 
regarded as satisfactory to the Chinese govern- 
ment, and for their services both Hsti Kiiang-chin 
and Yeh Ming-ch'en were rewarded — the former 
being made an hereditary viscount i'^), the 
latter an hereditary baron For his efforts 

to suppress bandits and uprisings Yeh was 
granted in 1851 the rank of Junior Guardian of 
the Heir Apparent. In September 1852 he was 
made acting governor-general of Liang-Kuang 
(Kw^angtuiig and Kwangsi) and Imperial Com- 
missioner in charge of foreign affairs, the 
appointment to the latter post being confirmed 
early in 1853. In 1855 he was made an assistant 
Grand Secretary and early in 1856 a Grand 
Secretary — still holding his post in Kwangtung, 
At this time several nations of the West — 
England, France and the United States — were 
directing their energies to a revision of the 
treaties. They appealed to Yeh Ming-ch'^n 
about the matter in 1854, and he replied that his 
government saw no necessity for revision. In 
his handling of foreign affairs he assumed a 
haughty and intransigent attitude and usually 
avoided direct contacts. The governor of 
Hongkong, Sir John Bowring (1792-1872), 
and the American commissioner, Robert M. 
McLane (1815-1898), went to Shanghai 

and then to Tientsin to push recognition of their 
claims. Making no headway in the north, they 
returned south and reported to their govern- 
ments on the necessity of force. In 1856 the 
English, the Americans, and the French again 
appealed to Yeh for a revision of the treaties, and 
again they were rebuffed. On October 8, 1856 
there occurred the affair of the lorcha "Arrows - 
The "Arrow’' was a boat owned by a Chinese 
and captained by a British subject, with a 
Chinese crew. Being registered at Hongkong, 
she flew the British flag. While at Canton on 
the above date she was boarded by Chinese 
officers, and most of the crew were arrested on 
suspicion of an earlier act of piracy. As a matter 
of fact, her registry had expired eleven days 
previously, but this was not then known to the 
Chinese officials. The British consul, Harry S. 
Parkes, (1828-1885), protested to Yeh 

on the ground that the crew was entitled to 
British protection and that the ship’s flag had 
been hauled down. The affair dragged on — 
with charges and countercharges — from bad to 
worse. On October 27 British warships opened 
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fire on Canton, directing their aim, particularly 
at the residence of the governor-general. But 
since a policy of force did not, at this time, have 
the sanction of Parliament the British tempo- 
I’arily withdrew. , On December 5 a British sailor 
was killed and the village implicated was burned 
by British troops as a warning to otliers. Angry 
Chinese mobs soon (December 14) set fire to the 
foreign Factories. In July 1857 Lord Elgin 
(James Bruce, 1811-1863) reached 
Hongkong. He and the French Baron Gros 
(Jean Baptiste Louis Gros 1793-1870) 

were the two high commissioners authorizied to 
submit final demands to Yeh. This they did 
on December 12 in simultaneous notes, demand- 
ing direct negotiation, occupation of some nearbjr 
territory, and payment of an indemnity. Two 
days later Yeh replied in a tone of defiance. 
On the 15th Honarn islaiifl was occupied and 
on the 24th an ultimatum was sent to Yeh, 
threatening bombardment of Canton. Yeh’s 
reply being still evasive, the allied forces began 
on the 28th the bombardment of Canton. The 
city fell the following day and was policed by 
joint Chinese and Western authority. On 
January 5, 1858 Yeh was captured in one of the 
local yamens and taken on board H. M. S. 
‘Tnflexible,” The boat steamed from Hongkong 
February 23, taking him to Fort William, in 
Calcutta, India. Later he was lodged in a villa, 
Tolly Gunge, outside Calcutta, where he re- 
mained until his death in the following year. 
His remains were returned to China and buried 
at Han-yang. In the meantime Canton was 
kept for three years under joint British, French, 
and Chinese administration, until the signing of 
the conventions of Peking, late in 1860 (see 
under I-hsin). 

Yell Ming-ch^en was tall and bulky with little 
or no refinement of appearance or manner. Like 
many officials of his day, lie was fortunate in 
passing the routine government examinations, 
and then was placed in positions of responsibility 
for which he was not fitted. Brutalized by the 
liarsh treatment he had meted out to rebellious 
natives of Kwangtung, he came to believe that 
Westerners might be brought to terms, if not by 
force, at least by arrogance, obstruction, and in- 
terminable dela3". He had little conception of the 
gravity of the internatioiifd problems involved, 
and took little or no pains to learn. Possibly 
a realization of the fate of his two predecessors 
induced in him a policy of indecision, Lin 
Tse-hsti [q. v.] had resorted to force and brought 
on a disastrous war. Chfi-shan [g. acquiesced, 


but his peace was obtained at great pric'e. Both 
fell into disgrace and iiKnirrec! the imperial 
punishment. Yeh Ming-clreii took a middle 
course, and therefore had no policy at all.. At 
the same time Western merchants, throiigli their 
representatives in China, made demands which 
appeared to the Chinese as moti^'ated by greed 
and by territorial ambitions. They showed 
little consideration for the internal difficulties 
China was then facing. Moreover some of their 
leaders, such as Parkes, were undiily ruthless in 
the methods they employed. 

It is reported thatWYh ]\Iing-chfeii and his 
father, who was with him in Canton, were be- 
lievers in occult Taoism. After Ins cajiturti, 
documents were discovered wliicli sliowerl that 
lie made use of the fu-chi or plaru*hett(;, 

and put confidence in oraculai* divination, even 
in important affairs. This misplaced confidence 
perhaps accounts in part for tlic very inadef|uate 
preparations he made for defence, and why lie 
was so easily captured. After his capture the 
people of Kwangtung propounded a saying which 
may be translated as follows: would not 

fight, he would not make peace, and he would 
not take steps for defense. He would not die, 
he would not surrender, and he would not flee. 
In his pretense at being a minister and a governor 
there were none like him in antiquity and there 
are almost none like liim today.*’ 

w. basils, 


[l/400/2b; 2/40/44b; 5/4/22a; Han-yang hsien- 
chih (1884) jhi-wn luehf shang 37b; Han-yang 
hsien-ehih (JM8); lltipeh ihmg-chih (1921) 138/ 
29a; Ying-chi-U Kwanglnng Ju-c¥ing shik-mo 
(The Story of the British Entry into Canton) in 
Yang-shih chHen-chH-pai .ir-shih-chm ho chad 
ts^nng-shu (see under Ghao Chih-chricn);C/i'o?i- 
pa.n I-wu shih-7no (see I-hsin), Hsicn-f5.ug period; 
Cooke, George W., China in 18^7-58, with portrait 
of Yeh; Leavenworth, Charles S., l^he Arrow 
IFar with China; Cordicr, H., U expedition de 
Chine demr-ms.] 

Tu LlEN-CH,i. 

YEH Ying-liu SUfeffi (T. p mi ^ H. 

Dec. 3, 1638-1688, June 23, official, and martyr, 
was a native of Slianghai. He became a chin- 
shik in 1661 at the age of twenty-four (sui). 
After holding several posts in Peking he was 
appointed in 1676 superintendent of customs of 
Kiangsi. There he co-operated with the local 
officials in relief work and in defending the 
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province against the rebellions forces of Wu 
Saii-kuei 2 '.]. Two years later he became 
assistant secretary to the provincial judge of 
Sliensij arid concurrently director of education 
in the same province. In 1685 he was made 
grain intendant of Hu-kuang province and in 
1688 acting lieutenant-governor of Hu-kuang. 

A few days after Yeh took over the latter post 
a mutiny under the leadership of Hsia Feng-lung 
Wuchang, the capital of 
the province, to protest against the govern- 
ment’s measure to demilitarize that area, and 
in particular to compel payment of the local 
troops whose stipends were in arrears. The 
governor, Yung-sheng WJc#, was stabbed 
and committed suicide, and Yeh Ying-liu, as 
lieutenant-governor, w'as compelled by the in- 
surgents to go over to their side. Powerless to 
deal with the situation, he proposed to the muti- 
neers that if they would promise not to harm the 


YEHOMALAo See under Hsiao-ch%. 

YEKSU (#), d. 1658, Manchu officer, 

bore the clan-name Hoiho, though his father was 
chieftain of the Nimaca clan. . With his neigh- 
bor, KanggHri [q. «;.] and others, Yek§u joined 
the service of Nurhaci [g. z^.] in 1610 and was made 
captain of a niru in the Plain Red Banner. In 
1621 he was promoted for bravery in the attack 
on Liaoyang, and by 1626 had risen to be assist- 
ant commander of his Banner. When the Six 
Ministries were organized in 1631 he became one 
of two directors of the Board of War. In the 
following year he was appointed commander of 
the Plain Red Banner which he led on campaigns 
inside the Great Wall during the years 1634 to 
1636. On his return from the last expedition 
he was tried for failure to control his troops and 
was reduced to the rank of captain. But in 
the next three years he again won recognition 
for his services in warfare against the Koreans, 
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common people he wmuld, after three days, join 
them in their plans. In the meantime he sent 
away his family from the troubled city and 
entrusted his official seals to a servant. Attired 
in full official uniform, he reproached the muti- 
neers and then died by cutting his own throat. 
For his loyalty and bravery he was rewarded 
with posthumous honors, and in the year follow- 
ing his death he was canonized as Chung-chieh 

.fefp. 

In view of Yeh Ying-liu’s martyrdom, his 
eldest sou, Yeh Fu (T. 3i£^, H. 

1670-1760), was given the rank of a 
department magistrate. He served as magistrate 
of Ching-men-chou in Hupeh (1691-93), and 
of Yu-lin-chou in Kwungsi (1697-1703); and as 
prefect of Canton (1709-14), and of I-chou-fu, 
Shantung (1734-37). He achieved some note 
as a painter. His adopted son, Yeh Feng-mao 

(T. mm H. m 

1709-1781), was also a painter and calligrapher 
who serv^ed in the Grand Secretariat as a secre- 
tary (1730-35) and as an archivist (1735-39). 
He left two brief descriptions of the buildings and 
traditions of the Grand Secretariat, entitled 

Nei-ko hsiachchik and Nei-ko ku- 
shih both printed in the collectanea, 

Chih-hai (see under Chang Hai-p^eng). 

[l/259/5b; 3/345/17a; 19 ping hsia 17b; 28/1/la; 
Shanghai hsien-chih (1872) 20/llb; Wu-chung 
Yeh-shih tsu-p^u (see bibl. under Yeh Fang-ai), 
53/30a.l 

Tu Libn-ohIj 


and for a successful attack on the Gliwalca clan 
which dwelt along the Nonni river. His former 
position in the Board of War was restored to 
him, and after a successful campaign against the 
Solon tribe of Manchus on the upper Heilung- 
kiang he was re-appointed commander of his 
Banner (1640). He took part again in the war 
with the Ming, serving at the siege of Chin-chou 
in 1640 and 1641. The next year he accompanied 
Abatai [q. v.] on his march into China, but when 
he returned he was deprived of ail hereditary 
titles, and reduced to the rank of captain, after 
charges of repeated insubordination and care- 
lessness had been preferred against him. After 
the death of T^ai-tsung in 1643 he was again made 
assistant commander. In the battle with Li 
Tzti-ch^eng [^. v.], in the following spring, he w’as 
severely wounded — losing one eye. Despite tliis 
he continued in active service for the next two 
years, winning special recognition for his ex- 
termination of bandits in Shantung. In 1646, 
after thirty-six years of military activity, he was 
settled at Sheng-ching (Mukden) as garrison 
commander. Eleven years later he was accused 
of concealing the misdeeds of the keeper of the 
late Emperor T‘ai-tsung’s mausoleum. He died 
in 1658 shortly after being deprived, for the 
third time, of all his titles. His three sons, of 
whom the most prominent was Daola 
acquired hereditary ranks through their own 
merits. The captaincy of niru 5, as w^eii as its 
off-shoots, niru 4, 6, and 7, in the third division 
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of the Plain Red Banner, remained in the possess- 
ion of his descendants. 


[2/233/7a; 3/266/41a; ll/4/54b; 34/164/3a.] 

George A. Kennedy 

YEN Ch‘ang-ming (T. 

H. 1731-1787, man of letters, was a 

native of Nanking, Kiangsu. As a boy, through 
the recommendation of Li Fu fe. t?.], he studied 
under Fang Pao [g. t».] and Yang Shemg-wu ^ 
(T. ckm^sMJi of 1713). In 1755 

he held a position in the office of Lu Cliien- 
tsemg [g. then salt commissioner of Yangchow, 
and thus had an opportunity to study in the 
excellent library of the wealthy Ma family (see 
under Ma Ytieh-kuan) in that city. There he 
also met many of the famous scholars whom the 
Ma family patronized. He was granted the 
chil-jin degree in 1762, at a special examination 
convened by Emperor Kao~tsung on the latter’s 
third southern tour, and was made a secretary 
in the Grand Secretariat. He participated in 
the compilation of the PHng4ing Chim-ko-ir 
fang-lileh (see under Fu-h^ng) and the Ta ChHng 
i4‘ung chill (see under Hsii Cii'ien-hsiieh), being 
particularly useful in the editorial office because 
of his knowledge of the languages of the Mongols 
and other Central Asian peoples. Subsequently, 
as a result of good judgment in advising against 
a suggestion of the Board of Eevenue to put 
aside the various headings of tax-items and 
include them in a lump sum under the same 
heading as the land-tax item, Yen came to the 
favorable attention of Liu Tffing-hsiin [g. v], 
and was recommended by the latter to serve as a 
secretary in the Grand Council of State. In 
1771 or 1772 he was promoted to the position 
of assistant reader in the Grand Secretariat. 
Shortly thereafter because of the death of his 
parents he retired, never again to return to 
public life. 

After his retirement Yen Ch^ang-ming travelled 
in Shensi, remaining there for about ten years 
and working in the office of the governor, Pi 
Yuan [g. r.]. While in Shensi he helped in the 
compilation of a gazetteer for the prefecture of 
Sian, the Hsi--a7i fu~chih (see under Pi Yuan). 
In his later years, he went to Ho-fei, Anhwei, 
where he was director of the Lu-yang 
Academy, and where he died. In Yen’s studio, 
the Kuei-ch'iu ts'ao-t^ang there was 

gathered a library of thirty thousand chuan 
of books and three thousand chiian of inscrip- 


tions from bronzes and .stones. It is said that 
the margins of all his books were. Ii.lled with 
critical comments. One of his Meiids . was the 
novelist, Wu CMng-tzti [g. «^.|, whom he mentions 
several times in poems. Of the large quantity 
of his prose writings (more than 100 chiian 
dealing with some 20 topics, includ,ing' mathe- 
matics) none have been printed. Thanks' to 
Yeh T6-hui (see under Chu I-tsun), some of his 
verse is now available in a collection entitied' 
Yen Ttmg-yu sMhrchi (10 (Man,, 
preface 1911) appearing in the co.!Iection 

Kuan4tu t^ang hu%’-¥o shu (1902). 

A son, Yen Kuan MM (T. ^ H, 
was a specialist in epigraph.y. His best-known 
work, entitled Chiang-ning chin-- 

shih chi, 8 chiian, with supplement 
2 chiian) was first printed in 1804. It deals with 
inscriptions on monuments in the environs of 
Nanking. 


[l/490/12a; 3/146/la; Chin-ling t^nng-chmn (see 
bibi. under Ts*5n Yii-ying) 34/la.] 

R. 0. SUTER 

YEN Hsi-chai. See under Yen Ytian. 

YEN-hsin general, was a great-grandson 
of Abahai [g. v.] and a grandson of Haoge [g. 

His father, Mangge (d. 1674), was a 

prince of the second degree with tlie designation, 
W5n (MI^SE), and was canonized as Liang 
Being the third son of Mangge, Yen-hsin was 
made, in 1687, a noble of the eleventh rank in 
the third class Early, in 

1698 he was appointed an Imperial Bodyguard 
of the second class. In 1701 his abilit}^ came to 
the attention of Emperor Shtuig-tsu who ap- 
pointed him to the Council of National Affairs 
(^®C). At the same time he was made lieu- 
tenant-general of the Manchu Plain Blue Banner, 
from which post he resigned five years later 
because of illness. In 1713 he was again made a 
lieutenant-general and in 1718 was appointed a 
member of the staff of Yiii-tfi [^, g. v], 
commander-in-chief of the armies in Kansu 
which were fighting the Eleuths. Tibet had 
been conquered by the Eleuths in 1717 and 
preparations were made by Yin-th for its re- 
covery. Early in 1720 two armies were formed, 
one to enter Tibet from the north through 
Kokonor and a second to attack from the east 
through western Szechwan. Yen-hsin was made 
commander of the first army with the rank Of 
PHng-ni chiang-chun whereas com- 
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mane! of tlie second army and the rank of Ting^ 
hM chmng~cJim were given to Garbi 

mmwi 

After 1706, when the sixth Dalai Lama was 
murdered' by Latsan Khan (see under Tshangs- 
dbyangs-rgya-mtsho), a schism, lasting fifteen 
years divided Lainaisnr. Latsan Khan and his 
followers suj)ported one Dalai Lama in Tibet 
wliereas other devotees sponsored Skal-bzan- 
rg^'^a-mtsho (see under Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya- 
mtslio) who resided in Sining. Emperor Bheng- 
tsu favored tlie latter, but was fully aware that 
tliere could be no peace until this dispute was 
settled. In 1717 an opportunity for settlement 
came when tlie Eleuths occupied Tibet, killed 
liatsan Klian, and imprisoned the Lama whom 
Latsan Khan liad supported. Hence, when 
yen-lisin led liis arni}^ to recover Tibet in 1720, 
he took Skal-lizan-rgya-intsho with liim, as the 
authoritative Dalai Lama officially endorsed by 
Peking. The IMongols and Tanguts of Kokonor, 
mo\'ed by religious feelings, gladly followed the 
army to Tibet and gave assistance in many waj^s. 
Even the natives of Tibet welcomed Skal-bzan- 
rgya-mtsho as their Seventh Dalai Lama (Sixth 
in Ch/ing official accounts), because they hated 
the Eleuths foi' plundering many of their monas- 
teries. In September 1720 Garbi entered Lhasa 
and drove the Eleuths westward. A little later 
Yen-hsin, after defeating the Eleuths in several 
battles, inarched into Lhasa, and the Seventh 
Dalai Lama was proclaimed in Potala on October 
16. The influence of the Klioshotes (see under 
Galdan) was not restored, but native chiefs were 
made members of the council in charge of the 
temporal administration. When the armies 
departed from Tibet a strong garrison was left 
there and a tablet commemorating the conquest 
was erected in Lhasa in the following year (1721). 
(This garrison was withdrawn in 1723, but after a 
bloody coup among the native chiefs in 1727, 
was restored.) In 1727 the offices of Imperial 
Resident and Assistant Resident of Tibet were 
established and the Kham region (present prov- 
ince of Sikarig) was put under the jurisdiction of 
Szeeluvan, though mostly ruled through ^'native’' 
administrators (lh§,). When the rebellion of a 
Tibetan chief was put down in 1750 (see under 
Fu-clVing), the power of the Imperial Resident 
was strengthened and, except during the war of 
the Giirkas (see under Fu-k‘ang-an), was never 
disputed until the last days of the empire. 

On learning of the conquest of Tibet Emperor 
Sheng-tsii ordered Yen-hsin, w'ho had just left 
Lhasa, to return to that city as commander of the 


garrison. But in 1721, owing to illness, he came 
back to Peking and for his achievements was 
made a prince of the sixth degree. Possibly at 
this time he came to an understanding with Yin- 
chen [q. who was plotting to seize the throne. 
At any rate, when Emperor Sheng-tsii died, late 
in 1722, and Yin-t6 was recalled, it was Yen-hsin, 
chief subordinate of Yin-t6, who was ordered by 
Yin-chen to take over Yiii-th’s place as acting 
commander-in-chief of the armies on the western 
frontier. It is not clear whether it was Yen- 
hsin or Nien Keng-yao [g. r.], or both, who forced 
Yin-tl to return to Peking. Be that as it may, 
after serving a short time as commander, Yen- 
hsin was transferred to Sian, Shensi, as Tartar 
General. In 1723 he was made a prince of the 
fourth degree and raised, later in the same year, 
to the third degree. Nevertheless, in 1727 he was 
recalled from Sian and was tried on various 
charges. Early in 1728 he was condemned for 
twent}’’ '^crimes,” among them that he had once 
belonged to the faction of Yin-ssii and Sunii 
[qq. V.], that he had shown lack of decorum to the 
throne, and had illegally appropriated 100,000 
taels in Tibet in 1720. The actual reason for 
his downfall is not known, but certainly it was 
not for the reasons given. Perhaps he had 
knowledge of secrets which Emperor Shih-tsung 
did not care to have divulged. For similar 
undisclosed reasons Lungkodo [g. 2^.] and Nien 
Keng-yao, both greater favorites of the emperor 
than Yen-hsin, had already been condemned. 
Finally Yen-hsin was sentenced to imprison- 
ment, his princedom was abolished, and he was 
expelled from the Imperial Clan, 


[l/225/3b; 2/3/46a; 3/#12/10a; l/169/9b; 

1/85/la; PHng4ing Chun-ko-ir fang-liieh, chHen- 
pien (see under Fu-h§ng) chiian 1-10; Tung~hua 
lu, ICang-hsi, Yung-cheng; A. von Stael-Holsteiii, 
*^On Two Tibetan Pictures", Bulletin of the Aa- 
tional Library of Peiping, vol. 6, no. 6 (Nov.-Dee., 
1932); Desideri, Ippolito, An Account of Tibet (ed. 
by F. de Filippi, London, 1932), pp. 146-72; Tsung- 
shih Wang-hung kung-chi piao-chuan (see bibi. 
under T6-p^ei) 12/13a.] 

■, Fang Ghao-ying 

YEN Jo-chti (T. sm H. Nov. 

11, 1636-1704, July 9, classicist, mathematician 
and geographer, was born in Huai-an, Kiangsu, 
of a family known for its literary traditions. 
His grandfather, Yen Shih-k'o (T. 

im H. mm, tipg, 1570-1642), w^as a chin- 
shill of 1604 who rose to be secretary to an in- 
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tendant in Liaotung (1617“18). His father, 
Yen Hsiii-iing (T. WM H. 

1617-1687), earned a reputation as a literary 
man and left collections of prose and verse. 
His mother, 7iee Ting Hsien-yao Tlllj^ (T. 

1618-1674), is said to have been an ac- 
complished woman. As a boy, Y'en Jo-chii 
was not particularly brilliant, but at the age of 
fifteen (sui) he began to show unusual aptitude, 
and his progress gradually evoked the admiration 
of local scholars. At the age of twenty-eight 
(std) he went to Taiyuan, Shansi, to compete 
in the public examinations and became a hdu- 
tsUii (1663). Officially he was a resident of 
Taiyuan, the birthplace of his ancestors, although 
his family no longer actually lived there. When 
Ku Yen-wu [q, v], the leading scholar of his daj^ 
visited Taiyuan in 1672 he consulted Yen about 
his well-known work, the Jih-chih lu. Yen made 
several corrections in it which Ku willingly 
accepted. Having failed in successive examina- 
tions for the chu-jen degree. Yen was recom- 
mended (1678) to be a candidate for the special 
examination known as po-hsileh hung4z% held 
in 1679, but failed. His reputation, however, 
did not suffer on that account, for at this time 
many of the most original minds were unsuccess- 
ful in the formal examinations. He so impressed 
his contemporaries that during his sojourn in 
Peking he was asked to become the personal 
literary adviser of Hsu Chfien-hsueh [g. 

In the years 1682-83 he made a journey to 
Fukien. In 1686, Hsii was appointed an assistant 
director-general to edit the topographical work, 
Ta-ChHng i-fung chih, and was raised to a direc- 
tor-general in 1687. From 1686 Yen acted as 
his leading adviser and contributor, and when 
Hsii returned in 1690 to his native place, Yen 
accompanied him. For two years he assisted 
in the compilation of this work in the editorial 
office which Hsii established privately near 
Soochow. After Hsu was deprived of his rank, 
and the editorial office was closed, Yen retired 
to Huai-an (1692). He lived long enough to be 
recognized as one of the greatest classicists of his 
day and was regarded by Wang Chung [g. 2^.] 
as one of the six great scholars of the Chfing 
period— a conclusion now generally accepted. 
His erudition attracted the attention of Margun, 
the second Prince An (see under Yolo) , who in- 
vited him to his mansion in Peking early in 1704 
and received him with great deference. [Many 
sources mistakenly assert that the invitation 
came from Yin-chen, g. ?;.] Seriously ill at this 
time, he died in Peking soon after. 


'The life of Yen Jo-chii was unusually quiet and 
uneventful, but it was full of great literary 
achievements. Most of his works — more than 
ten in number — are in the field of classical study 
and historical geography. His most important 
study, which raised him to the front rank 
as a critical historian, is his 
Shang-shu ku-tven shu-cMng (‘'Inquiry into the 
Authenticity of the Shang-shu in Ancient Char- 
acters”), 8 chuan^ first printed in 1745 but seen 
by some in manuscript earlier. The so-called 
ancient text of the Shang-shu, or Shu-cking (i.e. 
Classic of History) j was for a long time one of the 
most baffiing of textual problems. At the 
beginning of the Han Dynasty, or early in the 
second century B. C., only twenty-nine chapters 
of this work were preserved. Later, in the reign 
of Emperor Ching (156-140 B. C.) — according to 
Wang Ch'ung 53^ (T. b. 27 A. D.) — 

an ancient text was discovered which wm written 
in a much more archaic style of handwriting and 
contained sixteen more chapters than the version 
then current. Owing to this difference in script 
the two versions are distinguished as the ku-wen 
or ^^ancient” text, and the chin-win or 

^‘modern’^ text. K'ung An-kuo a de- 

scendant of Confucius and a professor in the 
Imperial Academy in the reign of Emperor Wu 
(140-86 B. C.), was — according to Ssh-ma Ch'ien 
(T. 145-ca. 87 B. C,)— the first 

person to make a study of the ancient classical 
texts, including the Classic of History. He was 
followed by many prominent scholars like Chia 
K'uei mb (T. 30-101 A. D.), Ma Yung 

(T, ^1:, 79-166 A. D.), Ch5ng Hsiian 
(see under Chang Er-chfi) and others. This 
ancient text of the History was probably lost, 
however, during the troubled years following the 
fall of the Han Dynasty. At least certain great 
scholars of the Western Chin period (265-317 
A. D.), like Tu Yii (see under Ting Yen), Kuo 
P^u (see under Ku Kuang-ch‘i) and others, appear 
not to have seen it. Nevertheless, suddenly, 
in the period 317-322 A. D., Mei (T. 

#M) presented to Emperor Yuan an alleged 
^‘ancient text” of the Classic of History mth 
commentary by K^ung An-kuo. This text came 
into general use and later was the one used 
officially in the literary examinations — displacing 
the one now regarded as authoritative. Even 
the great commentator, K^ung Ying-ta 
(T. 574-648 A. D.), descendant of Confu- 

cius in the thirty-second degree, took it to be 
genuine, 

la the Sung Dynasty scholars like Wu Yii 
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- cUn^shih of 1124), Chu Hsi 
(see imder Hu Wei), and others,. cast doubts upon 
the authenticity of the fourth century text; 
and ill the year 1543 Mei Tsu (see under Sun 
Hsiiig-yen) published his Ku-win Skmig-shu 
¥ao-i (“A Study of Discrepancies in the Shu- 
cking in Ancient Characters'^* ®ven so, 
the authenticity of a text which had circulated 
so long was not generally questioned. By the 
time Yen Jo-chti was twenty years of age he 
began to doubt its authenticity and devoted the 
next thirty years to an exhaustive study of the 
problem. The result is the above-mentioned 
Shang-shu Jm-tcen shu~cheng which, by convincing 
evidence and judicious arguments, proved beyond 
doubt that the ‘Ancient text’^ which had circu- 
lated for a miilenium, is a forgery. Although 
some scholars took issue with Yen^s conclusions 
(see under Mao Ch^i-ling), most of the adherents 
of the School of Han Learning (see under Ku 
Yen-wu) saw no reason to doubt them. The 
importance of Yen’s discovery to Chinese his- 
torical criticism can scarcely be exaggerated. Not 
only was a long-venerated Classic taken down 
from its exalted position, but the way was opened 
for a critical examination of any work of antiq- 
uity — no matter how sacred. 

Equally daring, and scarcely less revolutionary^ 
was Yen’s examination of the authorship of the 
Ta-hsiiehj or Great Learning — originally a chapter 
in the Record of Rites (Li-chi) and now one of the 
Four Books. He pointed out that the attribu- 
tion of the work, by Sung scholars, to Tseng 
Sh^n (i.e. Tsfmg-tzh, b. 505 B. C.) and his 
disciples was without foundation. Yen’s argu- 
ment was so conclusive that the traditional belief 
was shaken. 

Yen Jo-chii had a vivid sense of chronology, 
as his Shang-shu ku-wSn shurcMng and his 

sheng-tsu-nien ¥ao 
(‘^An Investigation of the Birth and Death Dates 
of Mencius”) indicate. The last-named work 
was printed a few years before his death. He was 
also a specialist in historical geography, a knowl- 
edge of which he regarded as indispensable to an 
understanding of classical works. His mmmM 
Ssij.-shu skih4i (^'Analysis of the Place Names 
in the Four Books”), 6 chicane is a valuable con- 
tribution both to geographical and classical 
scholarship, and has been supplemented at 
various times. It was first printed in serial 
form about the year 1696, and was reprinted as a 
whole in 1787. Yen Jo-chii also left a collection 
of miscellaneous notes, entitled 
Ch^ienr-chHu cha-cMj 6 chiian, which was printed 


by his grandson, Yen Hsueh-liii (T. 

ft^). Appended to it is the literary collection, 
Tso-f&n chin-kao, of his eldest son, 
Yen Yung (T. original ming Bo^ 

T. ^ H. chin-shih of 1709). A chron- 
ological biography of Yen Jo-ciiii is referred to 
in the biography of Chang Mu [g. e’.] in this 
dictionary. A few of Yen’s miscellaneous studies 
appear in various ts^ung-shu. 


[l/487/8a; 2/68/17a; 3/415/7a; 4/131/8a; 7/32/la; 
Li Tsu ng -fang, Win rniao- 

hsiang shih wen-chi (1835) 12/la; Yen Jo-chu 
hsien-sMng nien-p'U (see under Chang Mu); 
SsU-k*u, passim; Ch'ien Ta-hsin [g. t?.], CMien 
Yen-t^ang cNiian-shu (win-chi, Changsha, 1884), 
38/5a-llb; Ting Kuo-chiin, Ho- 

hsiang kuan so-yen, hsia 20a; Chao-Iiea [g. y.], 
Hsiao-f ing tsa-lu 5/37a.] 

S. H. Cnb , 

YEN Kb-chun UTO (T. m’X H. ,^<i), 
1762-1843, scholar, was a native of Wu-chbiig, 
Chekiang. Finding himself unable to advance 
in the examinations in Ms native province, ow- 
ing it is said, to delinquency in taxes, he went 
to the capital in 1795 and registered as from 
Wan-pfing (Peking). There, in 1800, he passed 
the Shun-tfien provincial examination and be- 
came a chu-jen. Beginning about 1796, he 
became interested in the study of the Shuo-wen 
(see under Tuan Yii-tsbi) and related philo- 
logical subjects, which he pursued, together with 
his friend, Yao W^n-tfien [g. v.]. Yen was one 
of the pioneers in this field, for at that time in- 
terest in the study of the Shuo-win was slight 
and few of its numerous collated texts had 
appeared. The great works on the subject (see 
under Tuan, Niu Shu-yii, F^ng Kuei-f^n et al) 
had not yet been published. Yen’s first pub- 
lished work on the Skuo-wen was the Skuo-wen 
ting-ting (ITIT), printed in 1800 (see Tuan 
Yti-tsbi) ; the second was the Shuo-wen sMng-lei 
(!K3S)j 2 cfeaw, completed in 1802; and the 
tMrd was entitled Shuo-win i (^), 15 chiian, 
completed in 1807, which dealt with variant 
forms of the ancient characters, collected from 
inscriptions on metal or stone. The fourth, 
and most important, study was the Shuo-wen 
chiao-i (|®^), 30 chiian, with a sketch of the 
life of Hsii Sh^n (see Tuan Yii-tsbi). It was 
printed about 1818 and was compiled in collab- 
oration with Yao Wen-Pien and Sun Hsing-yen 
[g. V.]. This last work sets forth corrections 
in the text of the Shuo-wen as edited by Hsii 
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HsiiaB (T. 916-991), by miperial 

order in 986, but it contained so many errors 
that a cousin, Yen Ghang-fu (T. ^ 

[^IW H. revised it in 1861, and it was 

published later under the title Shuo-win chiao-i i 

(^). 

When Yao W^n-t^ien became commissioner 
of education in Kwangtung (1801-1804), Yen 
K'o-chiin also went in 1802 to that province, 
apparently on Yao’s invitation. In 1803 Yen 
was head of an Academy in the Hsiang-shan 
district (Kwangtung), and during his stay there 
made a study of the texts of the classics carved on 
stone {shih-ching 5^), particularly those of the 
T'ang dynasty— collaborating in the task with a 
friend, Ting Jung T|§ (T. chu-jm of 

1778). One result of these studies was the 
T‘ang shih-ching chiao wen, in 
10 chiian, printed in 1804. 

When the government instituted, in 1808, the 
bureau for the compilation of the Ch^iian 
win (see under Tung Kao), Yen K^o-chiin 
decided to compile, on his own responsibility, 
a similar thesaurus of prose literature written 
prior to the establishment of the T^ang dynasty 
(618 A. D.). He included in it inscriptions from 
stone and bronze, quotations from lost works that 
survived in other records — in fact all that he 
could find outside well-known classical, historical, 
philosophical, and gazetteer literature. In its 
final form the title reads 

ChHlan shang-ku San4ai ChHn Han 
San-^kuo Lvurdhfao win, '^Complete Collection of 
Prose Literature from Remote Antiquity through 
the Chhn and Han Dynasties, the Three King- 
doms, and the Six Dynasties. ’ ^ He began to work 
on it in the autumn of 1808. His preface states 
that after nine years (1817) the material was 
roughly in shape and after another eighteen years 
(1836) Iiis task was ended. The work, therefore, 
is the product of twenty-seven years of con- 
tinuous labor. It cites from, and gives bio- 
graphical sketches of, some 3,400 authors. It 
was about to be printed in 1815 when the material 
only covered the dynasties from the Han to the 
Sui inclusive. But the printing was abandoned 
and was not carried out during the author’s 
lifetime. The table of contents and the bio- 
graphical sketches were compiled by a fellow- 
townsman, Chiang Jui (original ming, 

T. ^HP H. d. c. 1860), and were printed 

in 1886 in 103 chican. Printing of the text — 
without the index of five chuan referred to in the 
original table of contents — was undertaken in 
1887 at the Kuang-ya Shu-chti (see under Chang 


Chih-tung) by Wang Yu-tsao (chin-shih 

of 1863) and was completed in 1893, in 741 
cMan, An index of five cMm, arranged ac- 
cording to rhyme, was made by Min Sun-shih 
in 1925, and was printed in 1931, An- 
other index to the authors whose works are cited 
was printed in 1932 as the Ilarvard-Yenching 
Sinological Index Series, No. 8. The above- 
mentioned Canton edition, collated by Shen 
Chfien-i ikM — with Yen K^o-chtin’s original 
draft, was ' recently reproduced in facsimile by 
the I-hsiieh Shu-chii Shanghai. 

Yen K‘o-chun assisted Sun Hsing-yen in 
editorial tasks at Nanking after the latter retired 
from official life in 1811. One product of their 
joint labors was a collection of sayings of Con- 
fucius, entitled K‘nng4zil cM-yu, 17 

chiian, which was printed in the PHng-ching 
kmun ts^ung-shu (see under Sun Hsing-yen), 
When Sun died, early in 1818, some of his un- 
published essays were edited by Yen under the 
title Sun YuaU'-ju wairchi, 5 

chuan. In 1822 Yen obtained a position as 
director of the district school of Chien-te, Che- 
kiang, where he remained until 1835. In a 
letter to a friend, dated 1826, he describes the 
post as very unattractive, with a stipend of 
but forty taels annually which scarcely covered 
his house-rent and his fee for sedan chairs. He 
spent the remainder of his life at his home in 
Wu-ch^^ng. 

Early in 1835 Yen K^o-chlm sent a letter to 
Hsii Sung fe. e^.] in which he listed the works 
which he had written, compiled, or collated, or 
in which he had collaborated with others. The 
list contains more than seventy items in some 
1,250 chuxm with the titles arranged under four 
categories. To all these works he gave the 
general title Ss&4u fang lei-chi. 

He adds that thirteen of these works had already 
been printed. A study of the classic, ^r-ya, 
entitled i-ch^wh churyin, 

10 chiian, was printed in 1887 in the Mu^hsi 
hsuan is‘ung-shu (see under Liu Hsi-hai). There 
the name of the author is given as Yen W^an-li 
MMM. instead of Yen K'o-chtin, though with 
the same hao. This would seem to indicate that 
at some time in his life, or on some occasions, 
he used the name Wan-li. 

Like his friend, Sun Hsing-yen, Yen took a keen 
interest in establishing more satisfactory texts 
for works of antiquity that had suffered through 
centuries of copying or misprinting. His literary 
collection, Tieh-ck‘iao man-kao, 8 

chiian, consisting of 2 chilari of verse and 6 of 



Yen 


prose, was reprmted in 1885 in the 
Hsin<Im chai ts‘nng~shu, A collection with the 
same title, in 13 cMtm, had been printed by Yen 
Chang-fu in 1838. As a bibliophile, Yen KV 
chtin managed eventually to accumulate some 
20., 000 cten. 

[l/448/lOa; 2/69/20b; 5/72/25a; 6/27/5a; 

^ Hu-chou fii-chih (1874) 76/31a; Yfl Ch§ng- 

hsieh [g. to], Knei-ssU ts^un-kao (1884) 12/21a; 
IIm~hsueh ¥ao (see bibl. under Niu \Shu-yu) 
2/16b, 3/la, 9/17b, 13/la, 26/36a; Yen Ch^i-f^ng, 
mmimm Ch^uan-chia wan-yen lu (biogra- 
phies of the Yen Family of Wu-ch^eng) manu- 
script copy in Library of Congress,] 

Tu Lien-chIj 

YEN- p^ing, Prince of. See under Cheng Ch^eng- 
kimg. 

YEN Yen (T. H. ^MA), 

1574“1645, historian, was a native of Chia-ting, 
Kiangsu. When he w’’as forty-one sui he began 
a serious study of Ssh-ma Kuang's 
TzH-cMh t‘ung-chien (“Comprehensive Mirror to 
Aid in Government”), a chronological history of 
China (completed in 1084) which treats the period 
from 403 B. C. to 960 A. D. Although Yen 
greatly admired this history, he regarded it as 
faulty in stressing facts that are politically in- 
structive though omitting others perhaps equally 
important. With the help of T^an Yiin-hou 
a pupil and brother-in-law, he began 
in 1615 to make notes and additions which were 
published, together with the original text, in 
294 chuan, under the title Tzil-chih t^ung-chien pu 
(SI). The final draft was completed in 1664, 
but was not printed until 1860. A second edition 
appeared in 1876. In his preface, dated 1644, 
Yen states that he had also completed a con- 
tinuation to the TzU-chih Vung-clmn, entitled 
Sung- Yuan hm-pien. This work was 
apparently lost but, judging from the title, it 
brought the account down to the end of the Yuan 
dynasty (1368 A. D.). Chang Tun-jcn (see 
under Ku Kuang-chi) separated Yen’s notes 
and additions from the original text, under the 
title T^ung-ckien pu cheng lueh 3 ckiian. 

This collection was printed in 1917 in the 
ChHao-fan lou is^ung-shu. 


[3/413/lOa; prefaces to Tzii-ckih t^ung-chien pu; 
Chia-ting hsien-chih (1880) 19/13; Kuo-ts*ui 

hsiieh-pao (see under Liu Yii-sung), vol. 6 (1910), 
portrait.] 

Tu LlEN-CHil' 


. .Yen : 

YEN Ying-yuan (T. d. Oct. 

1645, Ming martyr, was a native of Tungchow, 
Chihli. At the close of the Ming period he was 
prison-warder at Chiang-yin, Kiangsu. For his 
activities against pirates he was promoted to the 
post of registrar of Ying-tt^ Kwangtung, but as 
roads were obstructed he never went. In 1645 , 
after Nanking fell to the dicing forces, Chiang- 
yin organised for defense. After repeated re- 
buffs, Yen Ying-yuan assumed voluntary leader- 
ship, utilized all available means of defense, 
including Dutch cannon, and fired the people 
with a fanatic zeal. He made a desperate but 
%’ain stand against the Manchu forces, and when 
the city finally capitulated, October 10 , 1645 , 
he attempted to drown himself but was dragged 
out and killed. In 1776 his name was listed 
among those distinguished for loyalty to the 
Ming cause, and in 1837 an ancestral hail was 
built in his honor in Tungchow. The morale of 
the gentry of Chiang-yin was such that many of 
its officials and scholars killed their wives and 
children and committed suicide rather than 
surrender. According to accounts, the wells and 
canals were choked with bodies. Even those who 
escaped, or were captured, either threw them- 
selves into suicidal attempts to recover the city 
or died in prison. In the siege of eighty-one 
days not one person surrendered and some 
seventy-five thousand Manchu troops were 
killed. 


[M.l/277/16a; M.59/46/12a; Nan-chiang i-shih 
(see bibl. under Hou Dung-tseng) 20/la; 
Tungchow chih (1781) 8/68b, (1879) 2/38a, 8/60b; 
Chao Hsi-ming, Chiang-shang 

ku-chung lu in Tung-shih (see Wan Yen); Chiang- 
yin ch^ing-shou chi 

Earl Swisher 

YEN Yuan |gx (T. ^g[. H. 

childhood name his name before 1673 

being Chu Pang-iiang :^^^), Apr. 27, 1635- 
1704, Sept. 30, founder of a pragmatic school of 
philosophy, was born and reared in the village of 
Liu-tsffin in the district of Li-hsien, Chihli, 
but took residence after 1673 in his ancestral 
village of Pei-yang tshm in the neigh- 

boring district of Po-yeh. His father, Yen 
Ch'ang MIS (1617-1672), was adopted by a 
man of Liu-tsffin named Chu Chiu-tso 
(H. d. 1673) and therefore took the sur- 

name Chu. In 1638, when Yen Yuan himself 
was only three years old, his father was forced to 
accompany invading Manchu soldiers back 
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Yen 


Yen 


to Mancliuria and never returned. As Yen Ytian 
grew up he knew that his father had been taken 
away, but believed him to be, like himself, of 
the surname Chu, At the age of five sui he 
accompanied his foster grandfather to the district 
cit}^ of Li-hsien where the latter was serving as a 
minor local official. There, from 1642 to 1646, 
he studied under Wu Chdh-ming (T. 

and after 1647 continued his studies under 
a fellow-townsman, Chia Yii (T. *^5). 

About the .year 1648 he became interested in 
occult Taoist writings on the prolongation of 
life. He married, in 1649, the adopted daughter 
(born 1634) of Chang Hung-wen but 

owing to the Taoist beliefs he then held, he did 
not consummate the marriage relationship. 
Soon afterwards he became convinced of the 
irrationality of these Taoist doctrines and by 
1653 betook himself to serious studies under the 
tutorship of a local scholar, Chia Chen 
(T mff, d. age M sui). In the same year 
(1653) his foster grandfather left home, after 
being involved in a law-suit, and Yen Yuan was 
imprisoned in his stead. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued his studies. When he regained his 
freedom he registered in the district ‘school under 
the name Chu Pang-liang. Returning to Lin- 
ts 'un in 1654, he began a study of the famous 
chronological liistory of China, Tzit-chih Vung- 
chien (see under Yen Yen). At this time he 
privately decided to abandon the type of scholar- 
ship required in the civil service examinations, 
and so gave up hope of an official career. 
Obliged, however, to earn more money for the 
support of his family, he took up in 1656 the 
study of medicine, which he began to practice 
two years later. While teaching in a private 
school which he opened in 1658 he wrote a small 
treatise, entitled Wang-tao lurij 1 chuan, 

on the ideal system of government, attributed 
as usual to remote antiquity. The title was 
later changed to Ts‘un-chih pien and 

the work was printed with that title in 1705. 
Being interested in ancient ethical systems, he 
named his studio SsH-^ku chai ^^Studio 

for Refiecting on the Ancients”, and styled 
himself 8^-hu jen (JL), “Contemplator of 
the Ancients’' . 

About 1660 Yen Yuan made a study of the 
famous symposium of Sung philosophy known as 
Hsing-li ta-cWuan, 70 chuan, com- 
piled by imperial decree (1414) under the editor- 
ship of Hu Kuang (T. jfefc, 

1370-1418) and completed in 1415. Yen thus 
became deeply interested in ^^Siing Learning” 


(see under Ku Yen-wu),, and strictly observed 
the ethical admonitions of the Sung scholars, 
including the practice, of sitting in contemplation 
and divesting the mind of extraneous influences, 
as the way to intellectual enlightenment.' In the 
same year (1660), at the behest of Ms foster, 
grandfather, he went to Peking to compete in the 
provincial examination, but failed. Upon his 
return he continued to conduct a private school 
located in a nearby village called Hsi-wu-fu 
tsMn- In 1661 he went to a neigh- 

boring district, Ch^i-chou (present An-kiio), 
where he made the acquaintance of Tiao Pao 
(T. H. ckOr-jin ot 1627, 

1603-1669) who gave to Mm a copy of his book, 
entitled mxim SsU-iven cMng48ing^ 12 
clman, which so influenced Yen that, upon his 
return from Ch'i-chou, he erected a shrine in 
which to honor the Sung scholars almost as he 
did Confucius. In the following year (1662) 
he and several local scholars, including Kuo 
Ching-kung (T. d. 1678), or- 

ganized a literary society called W^n-sh^ ^scifc 
to promote the writing of essays and the ob- 
servance of ancient ceremonies. Early in 1664 
he made the acquaintance of Wang Yang-tsMi 

(T. d. 1699), a native of Li- 

hsien who became his life-long friend and with 
whom he kept a diary. This diary was later 
used by Yen’s disciple, Li Kung [q. v.], to compile 
Yen’s chronological biography, entitled 

Yen Hsi-chai hsien-shing nien-p^u, 
2 chuan^ completed in 1705, but expanded by 
another disciple, Wang Yuan [g. t;,], in 1706. 
Yen and Wang met every ten days for self- 
examination and mutual improvement. Humble 
and eager to learn, Yen Ytian, during the ensuing 
two years (1664-66), repeatedly paid visits to a 
number of contemporary scholars of near-by 
districts, among them Wang Yti-yu (T. 

3£-S»lilA, 1615-1684), Li Ming-hsing 
(see under Li Kung), Chang Lo-ch6 51:^^ 
(T. b. 1602), and Lii Sh^n (T. 

im original ming, d. age 55 sui). 

In 1666 he went to Peking in the hope of locating 
his father by distributing descriptive handbills 
to travellers who came from Manchuria. 

On March 26, 1668 Yen Ytian ’s foster grand- 
mother died and this event effected a great change 
in his life, both socially and intellectually. Still 
supposing himself to belong to the Chu clan, he 
carried out at the time of her death every detail 
of the mourning ceremonies which his over- 
conscientious Confucian studies now demanded, 
with the result that his mind became greatly 
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agitated md Ms health endangered. In tMs 
crisis a member of the Chu family took com- 
passion on him and disclosed to Mm, for the first 
time, that his father came originally from a 
family in Po-yeh, named Yen, and that he himself 
was an adopted grandson. After confirming 
this news, he decided to Join the Yen clan, but 
did not carry out his intention until the decease 
of his foster grandfather five years later (1673). 
His intellectual revolution took the form of a 
violent reaction against his hitherto implicit 
belief in the adequacy of Sung scholarship. 
During the mourning period he had followed 
punctiliously the rules laid down in the venerated 
book Chia4ij or “Family Ritual”, 5 + 1 
chuan, usually attributed to the great Sung 
philosopher, Chu Hsi (see under Hu Wei). But 
when he compared the text of this work \rith the 
original classics he found discrepancies and dis- 
tortions of meaning which caused him to doubt 
the fidelity of Sung interpretations. It may be 
noted, in passing, that a younger contemporary 
of Yen, named Wang Mou-hung (T. 

M 1668-1741), attempted to 

prove that the Ch%a4i is not a work of Chu Hsi, 
though it seems to have been produced in the 
Sung period. Yen Yuan’s own corrections of the 
Chia4i are listed in an essay by him, entitled 
Chii^yu yu-chien^ “Things Observed 
in a Period of Mourning”. Thus he became 
convinced that the concepts of the Sung and 
Ming scholars, tinctured as they were with 
BuddMst notions, were misleading, heterodox, 
and at variance with the Classics which, in Ms 
opinion, stressed the importance of a life of 
practical activity. This belief resulted in a 
decisive change in attitude, from which a new 
pragmatic philosophy took shape. 

In 1669 Yen set forth his ideas in two works, 
though neither was printed until some twenty 
years later, owing to lack of funds. They are: 
(1) Ts^un4idng (ft) fieiiy 2 chuauj printed in 
1705, a treatise on human nature, based on the 
teacMngs of Mencius as over against the ideas of 
the Sung scholars who wrote under the influence 
of Buddhism and Taoism; and (2) Ts‘un4mieh 
(^) pieriy 4 chmn, printed in 1701, an exposition 
of education before the time of Confucius. In 
the latter work lie stressed practical training as 
opposed to the book-learning which had been 
fostered officially for many centuries. He now 
denounced all studies that ended in mere con- 
templation, or in the composition of more books 
devoted to abstract morality, to the neglect of 
bodily activity or social amelioration. In the 


end, he came to believe that the proponents of 
both the Sung School and the School of Han 
Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu) were fostering 
a type of education that was hopelessly bookish 
and physically and mentally stultifying. He 
would revive what, from his reading of the 
Classics, he supposed was the real teacMng of the 
sages. ■ According to Ms investigations they 
taught, among other tMngs, the Liu-hsing 
or “Six Duties” and the Liu I 7^1^ or “Six 
Arts or Departments of Knowledge”— the former 
consisting of Filial Reverence Sincerity in 
Friendship Kindliness Love of Kindred 
Endurance on Behalf of Others and 
Charity the latter comprising Ceremonial 
Observances Music Archery Chario- 
teering Writing and Mathematics 
As he believed practice {hsi to be the essential 
thing in learning, he altered (1669) the name of 
Ms studio to Hsi-chai, “Studio of Practical 
Knowledge”. By example, as well as by pre- 
cept, he strenuously promoted his theory, and by 
1676 Ms views and those of his friend, Wang 
Yang-tsMi, gained in North CMna a wide hearing. 

Prior to tMs he had corresponded (1670) with 
Sun Chfl-feng [g. y.] and (1672) with Lu Shih-i 
[g. v.]j sending to them his wTitings for criticism. 
In 1678 he went to see Li Yin-tu (see under ChM 
Ta-chim) in the near-by district of Chflng-yuan, 
when the latter was on his way to Peking to 
participate in the special examination known as 
po4isueh hmg4z%. Early in 1679, when Yen 
w*as forty-five m, Li Kung came to study under 
him, and before long became the most important 
expounder of Yen’s philosophy — being, in fact, 
the one who eventually obtained for those 
doctrines a nation-wide hearing. Though Yen 
was the founder of the school, whatever success 
the school had was due to Li Kung; so closely 
are their names associated that the school is 
still commonly referred to as the Yen-Li P^ai 
Late in the same year (1679) Yen 
lost the use of his left eye owing to an abscess. 
Three years later (1682) he completed Ms last 
work, Hvmi mi4\ in which he de- 

nounced Buddhism as unhumanitarian. The 
title of this work was later changed to Ts^un-jen 
(A) and was so published in 4 chilan in 
1705. 

On May 21, 1684 Yen Yuan set out to find his 
father. When he arrived in Peking, nine days 
later, he caused handbills to be printed giving 
descriptions of his father, and these he posted 
wherever he went. Passing through Shanhai- 
kuan on July 2, 1684, he spent almost a year in 
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Maiicliuria in this pious search. Finally ' he 
met a half-sister at Shcn-yang who informed him 
that their father had died some thirteen years 
earlier. After a visit to his father's tomb, he 
returned (June 6, 1685) to Po-yeh, carrying with 
liini an ancestral tablet on which his father's 
name was inscribed. In the following year his 
mother, who in the meantime had remarried, 
also died. Feeling a need for wider personal 
contact with scholars in other places, he^ devoted 
half a year, in 1691, to travel in southern Chihli 
and part of Honan, teaching wherever he went. 
Early in 1694 Hao Wen-ts'an (T. 

a native of Fei-hsiang, Chihli, came to study 
under him and later invited him to be director 
of the Chang-nan Academy at Fei-hsiang. 
After repeated solicitations, Yen accepted the 
invitation, assumed his duties in June 1696, and 
prepared a curriculum in accord with his theories 
of education which provided for military training, 
including strategy, archery, riding and boxing; 
for classical and historical study, including the 
dynastic Mstories, imperial decrees, memorials, 
and poetry; and for such practical sciences as 
mathematics, astronomy, and mechanics. But 
unfortunately on September 11, 1696 the school 
buildings were inundated by a flood of the Chang 
River. Yen returned in the same year to the 
village of Pei-yang ts^un where three years later 
he mourned the death of his best friend, Wang 
Yang-ts^ui. Yen himself died there in 1704 and 
was privately canonized as WM-hsiao 
Yen Yiian’s native stoicism, his abhorrence of 
mere book-learning, and his devotion to practical 
activity precluded the writing of many books. 
But in addition to the four titles already men- 
tioned there are miscellaneous essays and letters 
which were collected by a disciple, Chung Ling 
(T. d. age 78 sui), and published 

under the title Hn-chai cM-yu (fS^), 10 chuan, 
with a preface by Chung dated 1750. With 
Yen's diary as a basis, Chung compiled another 
work, entitled Yen Ed-chai hmn-sMng yen- 
hsing lu 2 cton, Chung's preface 

being dated 1737, The ^ writings of Yen in 
denunciation of Buddhism were brought to- 
gether by Chung Ling under the title Fen 
chcd hsien-shing In 2 chuan, with 

Chung’s preface dated 1738. About 150 years 
after Yen's; death Tai Wang, (T. 
1837-1873), a scholar of T6-chdng, Chekiang, 
became so interested in the teachings of the 
pragmatic school that, during the years 1868-69, 
he made an intensive study of them and produced 
a work on the philosophy of Yen and his dis- 


ciples, under the title Ym-sMh 

hsiieh-chi, 10 chiian. Tai’s preface is dated 1869. 
Thanks to this study, the teachings of the Yen-Li 
School came again into favor. In recent years 
the woi'ks of Yen and his disciples have often 
been reprinted, notably by Hsti Shih-ch^aiig 
(see under Tuan-fang) who compiled a collecta- 
nea of some twenty items entitled Yen-Li i~shu 
S^). .He also published several, studies, 
among them: Yen-Li shik-ch^eng chi (if:^iB)r 
9 chiian^ comprising biographies of Yen and his 
disciples; and Yen-Li yil-yao 2 chuan^ 

important quotations from Yen and Li. In 1919, 
when Hsii Sliih-ch^ang was President, a mandate 
was issued that the memory of the two philoso- 
phers would thereafter be celebrated, together 
with other sages, in the Temple of Confucius. 
In the following year a society was formed in 
Peking to study their teachings. This society 
took the name Ssti-ts^un-hsueh hui 
after Yen's four books, named above, whose 
titles begin with the word “Ts^un”, The society 
reprinted many works by Yen and Li and main- 
tained several schools. 

One of the few exponents of the Yen-Li 
pMlosophy in central and south Cliina, partic- 
ularly in his early years, was Ch^^ngTdng-tso 
mum (earlier mmg M T. H. BB. 

1691-1767). He characterized Yen as “one 
man in five-hundred years”, and seems indirectly 
to have brought the Yen-Li philosophy to the 
attention of Tai Ch^n [q. y.]. But after middle 
life, owing perhaps to the persecution of heterodox 
thinkers in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
he did not actively promote these views, though 
he seems not to have abandoned them. 


[l/486/20a; 2/66/55a; 10/16/la; 15/1/la; 

17/1/lOla; Chung-kuo chin mn-'pai nien ksueh- 
shu shih: two works by this title, one by Liang 
ChT-ch'ao (see bibl. under Hui Tung) pp. 167-221, 
another by Ch^ien Mu (see bibl, under Mao ChT- 
ling) pp. 158-219; €hHng4a% hsUeh-shu km4un (see 
bibl. under Fang Tung-shu); Chin Hsu-ju ^ 
Yen Yuan yii Li Rung (1935); 

Peiping hsiieh-shu chi-kuan ckiU- 
nan (1935) p. 30; Hu Shih, “The Philosopher 
CH^ng T^ng-tso of the School of Yen Yuan' ^ 
(in Chinese) Kuo-hsueh chi-¥an (Jour, of Sino- 
logical Studies) voi. 5 no. 3 pp. 1-43.] 

J. C. Yang 

YIN-cMe Eil (H. Dec. 13, 

1678-1735, Oct. 8, third Emperor of the Chhng 
dynasty, ruled in the years 1723-36, under the 
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reign-title Yiing-cheiig ^jE. He was -.the 
fourth son of Emperor Sheng-tsu. His mother, 
Empress Hsiao-kuiig [g, z;.], was a maid-servant 
in the Palace, but a year after he was born she 
was elevated to an imperial consort of the fourth 
rank. In 1698 he was made a prince of the third 
rank, and in 1709 was raised to the first rank 
with the designation, Yung As a 

prince, he lived quietly at home, and became well- 
versed in Chinese and in Buddhistic literature. 
But when his brother, the Heir Apparent Yin- 
jeng Iq. v], twice showed signs of mental un- 
balance (1708 and 1712) and lost the favor of 
Emperor Sheng-tsu, and when the other princes 
organized factions to contend for his place, Yin- 
chen determined to obtain the throne for himself. 
Since he achieved his aim and so was able to 
re-write the officiaj records at will, little is known 
of his activities in the struggle for primacy during 
the last twenty years of his father’s reign. But 
it is clear that, as a prince, he took pains to 
cultivate the friendship of such able courtiers as 
Lungkodo and Nien Kcmg-yao [qq. v] and of 
those Bannermen in the companies assigned to 
him as his retainers. Judging from the irrec- 
oncilable attitude of his contending brothers, 
and from the harsh measures he used against 
them, it is clear that their hatred of him was deep- 
rooted and was aggravated by numerous un- 
recorded incidents which made reconciliation 
impossible. Yet it is likely that if any of his 
opponents had become Emperor, Yin-chen 
would have suffered similarly at his hands (see 
under Yin-ssh). 

In the second decade of the eighteenth century 
Yin-tfi q, fourteenth son of Emperor 
Sheng-tsu and a brother of Yin-chen by the 
same mother, was favored by the aged Emperor 
as Heir Apparent. In 1718 he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies sent to the north- 
west to guard against invasion by the Eleuths 
and the Tanguts. Aware of his father’s favor, 
Yin-tl, though far away in Kansu, kept in con- 
stant communication with his supporters, being 
evidently eager for information about the 
situation at the capital. 

However, late in 1722, Emperor Sheng-tsu 
suddenly took ill and was kept in bed at his 
country villa, the Ch^ang-chhui yuan (see under 
Hsiian-yeh). On December 16 Yin-chcm was 
sent to the Temple of Heaven to prepare himself 
ceremonially to represent the Emperor at the 
Winter Solistice Sacrifices which normally ended 
on December 22. But instead of completing 
these ceremonies, he was at the side of the 
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Emperor when be died on December 20. Ac- 
cording to the officially-prepared accounts, the 
Emperor declared ■ to several of his sons and 
courtiers, before his death, that Yin-chen should 
be his successor. Unofficial chroniclers aver, 
however, that it was Yin-tff and not Yin-chen 
Who was designated successor to the throne, and 
that the will was altered by Lungkodo. Kecent 
studies in documents of the period seem to 
corroborate some of these assertions, all the 
more so because of discrepancies in Yin-ch^n’s 
own edicts relating to the last days of his father. 
Some of the unofficial accounts actually assert 
that Yin-ch^n murdered his father in order to 
take the other aspirants by surprise. However 
that may be, as soon as Emperor Sheng-tsu 
died Lungkodo, as commandant of the Peking 
Gendarmerie, kept the city under control. 
Yin-ch^m, escorting his father’s remains and 
guarded by soldiers with drawn swords, entered 
the city and was recognized as Emperor, without 
disturbance. Yin-t'i, the most powerful other 
aspirant, could not retaliate, since he was far 
away and under the surveillance of the two 
generals, Nien Keng-yao and Yen-hsin [g. r.], 
who favored his opponent. 

During the first years of his reign, Yin-chM 
strenuously consolidated his power by putting 
his brothers under the surveillance of his friends 
and by appointing his own supporters to key 
positions. Some opponents he eliminated by 
imprisonment or execution (see under Yin-ssti); 
he severely punished those who criticized him 
(see under Cha Ssti-t^ing); and even did away 
with some former supporters, perhaps to prevent 
the disclosure of secrets. Throughout his reign 
he was busy suppressing any intimations by his 
opponents that he may have usurped the throne 
(see under Tseng Ching) . 

Of great significance to the dynasty was Ms 
policy of depriving the princes of their power to 
control the Bannermen who were allotted to 
them as retainers. When the Eight Banners 
were established (see under Nurhaci) only one 
belonged to the Emperor; in theory, at least, the 
seven princes who each controlled a Banner had 
absolute power over the men in that Banner. 
But by 1651 three Banners had reverted to the 
control of the throne (see under Abahai, Dorgon 
and Fu-lin) with the result that the power of 
some princes was considerably curtailed. There 
were princes, however, who still held absolute 
power over their retainers; and, as the new 
Emperor was keenly aware, they could exercise 
it for their own advantage — as he had once done. 
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Conscious of the danger of this system to the 
stability of the throne, Yin-chen worked strenu- 
ously to reduce the power of these princes (see 
under Yin-ssti, Yin-t'ang, and Yin-th) and make 
them more subservient to himself. In pursuance 
of these aims he compelled those princes who 
were young to attend a school inside the Palace, 
known as the Shang shu-fang or Palace 

School for Princes. The tutors were select 
scholars who could be trusted to inculcate the 
virtues of obedience and loyalty and who would 
frown on heterodox ideas. By such instruction 
the princes were kept in complete subservience 
to the throne for the remainder of the dynasty. 

In view of the suspicions that surrounded his 
accession, it is natural that Yin-chen should have 
been greatly concerned about his place in history. 
One of his first acts as Emperor was to confiscate 
the manuscripts of the great encyclopaedia, 
Ku-chin fu-shu eJii-ch^eng (see under Ch‘en 
Meng-lei), in order to deprive his opponent, Yin- 
chih [q, y.], of the name of having sponsored that 
monumental project. He suppressed so many 
documents concerning his brother, Yin-t‘i (see 
above), that little is now known about the latter’s 
expedition to Lhasa in 1720 (see under Yin-tri 
and Yen-hsin). Knowing that some official 
records of the latter part of his father’s reign 
were unfavorable to himself and that some were 
favorable to his opponents, he decided to suppress 
or alter any records which he disliked. One of 
the revealing facts about the shih4u, or ^‘veri- 
table records”, of his father’s eventful reign is 
that they occupy a smaller compass per year than 
the shihrlu of any other Emperor of the Ch‘ing 
period. [The average number of volumes of 
shih4u for each of the reign-periods is as follows: 
Shun-chih, 1.7 volumes per year; K‘ang-hsi, 
1.1; Yung-cheng, 3; Ch‘ien-lung, 6.2; Chia-ch‘ing, 
4.4; Tao-kuang, 5; Hsien-feng, 9; T‘ung-chih, 
10.7; Kuang-hsii, 3.2]. The chief editor of the 
shih-lu for the K‘ang-hsi period was Chang 
Tfing-yti [</. v.] who, by Yin-chen’s last ^\ill, 
was given the highest award ever granted by a 
Chfing Emperor to a civil official — namely, to 
have Ms name celebrated in the Imperial An- 
cestral Hall along with several generals who had 
helped to found the dynasty. It would seem 
that, in the opinion of Yin-chen, Chang’s editor- 
ship of the of the K‘ang-hsi period was 

not less important than a military victory in 
support of the throne. 

Yin-chen’s policy towards the Jesuits and other 
missionaries in China was largely influenced by 
the question of his accession to the throne. He 


disliked the missionaries because some of them, 
had taken the side of his opponents (see under 
Sunil and Yin-t‘ang).. , Those who had official 
posts in Peking he tolerated, but. deported many 
others who worked in the pimdnces. Yet in 
1727 he received with due courtesy a Portuguese 
envoy who came to Peking to ask for more lenient 
treatment of the missionaries. When in 1730 
a severe earthquake reduced many of the build- 
ings in Peking to ruins, he contributed to the 
reparation of the churches. 

Yin-chen proved to be an able and con- 
scientious ruler; he reformed the national 
finances; kept strict watch over officials; ancl 
tried to enforce tlie laws of the empire. He 
forbade officials to form cliques, and his 
P‘e7ig4ang lun, “Discourse on Parties and 
Cliques”, published in 1725, was a warning on 
this matter. Because officials were often tempted 
to engage in corrupt practices, owing to 
inadequate salaries, he introduced the system of 
yang-lien mm, or extra stipends for “the culti- 
vation of incorruptibility”. In the last years of 
his aged father’s reign many officials had lapsed 
into corruption, but Yin-chen’s enforcement of 
the law rejuvenated the government and laid the 
foundation for the splendors of the succeeding 
reign (see under Hung-li). 

Politically successful, Yin-clien was less fortu- 
nate in military affairs. In 1723 and 1724 Nien 
Keng-yao and his aide, Ytieh Chung-chfi [q, v]^ 
suppressed an uprising of the Khoshotes of 
Kokonor and subjugated that region, but after 
Nien was removed (1725) the border campaigns 
ceased. In Yunnan 0-^r-t‘ai [g. tried to 
eliminate the hereditary rulers of the Miao tribes 
and for a time appeared successful (1728-31), 
but not long after he had left the region the Miao 
again rebelled and all his efforts were nullified. 
The attempt of Yin-chdn to conquer the Eleuths 
suffered an even worse setback. As his father 
had done ia the case of Galdan [q, y.], he first 
made peace with Russia (1727, see under Tuiisen). 
But despite extensive preparations, the Chinese 
forces were almost annihilated (1731) at the 
hands of the Eleuths (see under Furdan). For 
a time he was uneasy about the effects of this 
defeat on the Mongols, but a victory over the 
Eleuths at Erdeni Tsu in 1732 (see under Tsereng) 
gave him confidence to make peace with them 
without undue loss of prestige (see under 
A-kfo4un). 

One result of tMs war was the establishment, 
in 1729, of the Chiin-chi ch‘u or Grand 

Council. Prior to this time the Grand Secre- 
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tariat was the office from which memorials were 
transmitted, where they were preserved, and 
where imperial edicts were drawn up. In the 
K^ang"hsi period some edicts were framed in the 
Imperial Study (see under Chang Ying). By 
tradition, each memorial or edict which passed 
through the Grand Secretariat had to have several 
transcriptions. But the delays and disclosures 
which this system entailed were found to be 
dangerous, particularly in time of war. When 
Yin-ch^n decided to make war on the Eleuths, 
he established the Grand Council to deal with 
military affairs speedily, and to guard state 
secrets with more care. His successors, even in 
time of peace, retained the Grand Council, 
entrusting it with most of the duties of the Grand 
Secretariat and the Imperial Study whose work 
was then confined to the supervision of records 
in the archives or the drawing up of unimportant 
state papers. Obviously only men trusted by 
the Emperor were appointed to serve as Grand 
Councilors and only those with exceptional 
abilities were selected as secretaries in the Grand 
Council. 

An ambitious ruler, Yin~ch6n tried to exercise 
control over the thoughts of his people. He 
re-issued his father^s so-called Sacred Edict 
of sixteen moral maxims, adding long expositions 
of his own. This work, entitled SMng-yu 
hmng-hsHnf and its vernacular version (see under 
Hsuan-yeh), became a widely used textbook for 
the improvement of manners. It was repeatedly 
supplemented by hortatory edicts designed to 
keep officials obedient and the common people 
submissive. Yin-ch4n took advantage of the 
cases of Ts^ng Ching and Lti Liu-liang [qq, a.], 
not only to justify his succession but to vindicate 
the Manchu conquest of China. His condemna- 
tion of Lt was due in part to the latter’s advocacy 
of a racial revolution. To justify Manchu rule 
and his own policy in particular, he published the 
Ta”i ckuehrmi lu (see under Tseng Ching) 
which for a time every licentiate in the empire 
was compelled to read. 

Not satisfied with his temporal power, Yin- 
chen assayed the role of a religious leader. In 
1732 he transformed the Yung-ho Kung 

the palace in which he had lived before be- 
coming Emperor, into a Lama temple. Though 
he thus paid his respects to Lamaism, he was at 
heart a Buddliist of the Ch'an (Zen ti) sect, 
and perhaps even had an ambition to unite 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism into one 
religion. During his last years (1732?-35) he 
assembled a group of fourteen persons for the 


study of Ch^an Buddhism—a group which in- 
cluded, besides himself, five princes, three high 
officials, five Buddhist monks and a Taoist 
priest. In 1732 he edited a collection of writings 
and sayings of thirteen Buddhists and two 
Taoists, entitled mmmm Yil-hsilan yu4u^ 
19 chixan, printed in 1733. In this collection he 
included his own views under the title IBWM 
dti§^ Yuan-ming chu-shih yu4u. At the 
same time he seems to have established a press to 
reprint Buddhist works. In 1734 he reprinted 
the Tsung-ching lu, 100 chilan, by the 

priest, Yen-shou MS (904-“975); and,' early in 
1735, made an outline of that work, entitled 
Tsung-ching ta-hang (3^^), 20 chilan. He also 
made a start at reprinting the sutras, but by 1735 
onh>' twenty-seven of them were published under 
the collective title Fo-ching 

er-shih-ch^i chung. He condensed twenty sutras 
into a work, entitled ® Ching-hai 
i4i, 6 chilan, printed in 1735. 

The religious efforts of Yin-chen were not 
confined to promoting orthodox teachings. In 
1733 he published a work, entitled 
Lien-mo pien4 lu, 8 chiian, in which he attacked 
a school of Ch'an Buddhism as unorthodox. An 
abbot, named Ytian-wu (H. 1566- 

1642), had a disciple named Fa-tsang 
(H. 1573-1635), who wrote a work, 

yiian, printed in 1628, in 
which he set forth views that were distinctly 
unorthodox. Yiian-wu pointed out Pa-tsang’s 
errors by correspondence, but a disciple of Fa- 
tsang, named Hung-j^n (H. ;®§), wrote 

a work, entitled Wu-Tsung chiu (^), in which 
he defended the views of Fa-tsang. Shortly 
after the last mentioned work was published, 
Yiian-wu wrote (1638) a long discourse, entitled 
mmmmm PH wang-chiu lileh’-shuo, 10 chiian, 
in which he vigorously attacked Hung-j^n’s 
views as heterodox. Yin-ch^n denounced both 
Fa-tsang and Hung-j^n; ordered their works to 
be burnt; and forced their proponents to re- 
nounce them. In the Lien-yno pien-i lu he cited 
a number of passages from the writings of these 
two men, pointed out their alleged errors, and 
wrote a vehement denunciation of their views. 

It is said that Yin-chen believed in the 
longevity theories of the Taoists and that he 
took various kinds of drugs, from whose effects 
he died. However that may be, it is significant 
that all the Buddhists and Taoists were expelled 
from the Palace about the time of his death. 
Among the many legends concerning the manner 
of his death is one that he was murdered by the 
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daugliter of a man whom he had executed. In 
view of the many enemies he undoubtedly made, 
this supposition is not improbable. Neverthe- 
less, official accounts state that he died peacefully 
in the Yuan-ming Yiian (see under Hung-li) 
at the age of fifty-eight (sui). He was buried in 
the tomb knowm as T'ai-liiig the first to be 
built in the Western Mausoleum (Hsi-ling 
in the district west of Peiping. He was given the 
posthumous name Hsien Huang-ti and 

the temple name Shih-tsung 

Yin-ch^n had ten sons and four daughters, of 
whom four sons and one daughter lived to 
maturity. Fully aware of the danger of desig- 
nating an Heir Apparent, he put the name of his 
successor in a sealed box behind the tablet bearing 
the characters ^'Chcmg-ta kuang-ming^’ 
in the hall Chden-chhng Kung 
The name — supposed to be known to no one— 
was to be revealed only after his death. In this 
way he chose his fourth son, Hung-li [^. t;.]. As 
to his other sons, the third, Hung-shih 
(1704-1727), led a wanton life and died young. 
He so offended his father that his name was struck 
from the Yii-tieh asm or Genealogy of the 
Imperial Family; and not until 1735, when 
Hung-li ascended the throne, w^as it restored. 
Yin-ch^n’s fifth son, Hung-chou (H, 

Jan., 1712-1770), was made a prince 
of the first class with the designation Ho Chdn- 
w'ang He was canonized as Kung ^ 

and left a literary collection known as 

Chi-hii ckai ch^uan-^cM, 8 chilan. One 
of the wealthiest princes of his day, he took 
pleasure in assembling the paraphernalia neces- 
sary to his own funeral, and having the rites 
rehearsed before him ^vhile he wined and dined. 
Yin-ch^n's sixth son, Hung-yen (1733- 

1765), inherited the first class princedom left by 
his uncle, Yin-li (see under Hsiian-yeh), and 
became in 1738 the second Prince Kuo (:^^ 
i). In 1763, on the charge of greed and 
imprudent conduct, he was degraded to a prince 
of the third degree. Shortly before he died he 
was raised one degree to a Chtin-wang J5|53E, 
He was canonized as Kung His great- 

grandson, I-hsiang (T. d. 1881), 

inherited the rank of Prince of the fifth degree 
(1833) and served as Tartar General at Canton 
(1843-45), at Mukden (1845-47), and elsewhere. 

Yin-chen’s literary collection, entitled Shih- 
isumj yii-chih iven-chi 30 chuan, 

was printed in 1738. His more important writ- 
ings were primarily political documents, most of 
which he composed himself. He wrote comments 


and, instructions on most of the .. memorials sub- 
mitted by provincial officials. A collection of 
memorials beaiing his comments, entitled ^ 
Yung-cheng yiircMh (often 

known as Chu-pH yu-cMh)^ contains examples 
submitted by 223 officials arranged in 112 
volumes in 18 cases. Some of these comments 
are much longer than the original memorials, 
showing the pains he took in national affairs. 
The collection was printed in 1732 with additional 
materials printed in 1738. Some of Ms edicts 
concerning Baimermen and the Banner system 
were collected under three titles: -t^AE 
Shang-yii Pu-chH, 13 chiian; Shmg-yU ChH<vn 
12 ehuan; and 

Yil-hsing ChH-wu tsou-i, 13 chiian. His edicts 
issued through the Grand Secretariat, entitled 
Shang-yu Nei-ko (^^), 159 chiian, concern 
national affairs. All the edicts issued from 1722 
to 1727 were printed in 1731; those issued in the 
years 1728-35 were edited and printed in 1741. 
There are two other collections of his edicts; one 
dealing wdth Buddhism, dated between the years 
1733 and 1735; and the other concerning right 
conduct and similar themes, issued in 1729. A 
classified selection of his edicts, entitled Shih- 
tsung shtng-hmn (l|Pf)j 36 chuan, was printed 
in 1741. Some hitherto unpublished writings 
of his have recently appeared in periodicals 
issued by the Palace Muvseum, Peiping. Some 
of these concern Nien K6ng-yao and other 
officials whom he at first praised highly but later 
condemned to death or imprisonment. 

Judging from his edicts, Yin-ch6n was a very 
able and ambitious man, but jealous. It is 
said that Ms spies swarmed in the empire and 
that almost every important action, of an official 
was reported to Mm . His reign has been branded 
as cruel and some of his officials as unjust (see 
under Tfien W^n-cMng). Nevertheless, many 
of Ms acts were beneficial to the empire, or at 
least to the reigning house. His reorganization 
of the finances brought a higher income to the 
state -corruption was checked; power was central- 
ized in the hands of the Emperor; and laws were 
enforced. All of these reforms contributed in 
some degree to the splendors of the succeeding 
Chfien-iung period. 


[1/9/la; i/226/17a; Shih-tsung Hsien Huang-ti 
skih-lu; Ch^ing Huang-shih ssu-p^u (see under 
Fu-lung-an); Ku-kung Tien-p^n-shu-Uu hsien- 
ts^un mu (see bibl. under CMen Meng-lei); Tung- 
hua In, Yung-ch6ng, passim; Backhouse and 
Bland, Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking 
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(1914), pp. 239-309; ieWres Hifianies et curieusesy 
Miissions de la CAine, . pp. 330-697; fliSfeiBS- 
Shu-ynan cM-lileh; ChHng~cUu san ta i-an Idao- 
shih (see hihl. under Fudin); Pa-chH chih4u 
(see bibl. underDorgon),] 

Fang Chao-ying 

YIN-chi-shan (T. 5C;g H. gOl), May 

8, 1696-1771, June 4?, official, was a member of 
the Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner. He came 
from the Janggiya Clan which had 

settled in Liaotung long before the rise of Nur- 
had [g. 2^.]* His father, Yin-t‘ai (d. 

1738), rose from a clerkship through various 
posts — including those in the Hanlin Academy — 
to a Grand Secretary ( 1729 - 38 ). Yin-t^ai 
retired in 1713 , but was recalled to office in 1723 
after Emperor Shih-tsung ascended the throne. 
It is said that he owed his subsequent rise to 
prominent posts to the illustrious services of his 
son, Yin-chi-shan. 

Yin-chi-shan became 2 l chin-sMh in 1723 , 
was selected a bachelor of the Hanlin Academy, 
and later was made a compiler. By 1727 he was 
made first a sub-expositor, and then acting 
director, of a department in the Board of Reve- 
nue. Later in the same year he was sent to 
Canton to conduct the trial of two corrupt 
officials, and then was made acting provincial 
judge of Kwangtung. In 1728 he was ordered 
to Kiangsu to assist in directing Yellow River 
conservancy in that province, and in that same 
year was made acting governor of Kiangsu. 
Though still in his early thirties, he proved his 
ability as a good administrator, and in 1729 was 
raised to full governor. It is said that the local 
gentry at first regarded the young governor 
with distrust, but soon discovered that he was 
not only able but courteous and well versed in 
Chinese literature. In 1731 he was made acting 
governor-general of Kiangnan and Anhwei, and 
earlj?' in 1732 acted in eight or nine posts, in all 
of which he performed his duties well. Early in 
1733 he was transferred to be governor-general 
of Yunnan, Kweichow, and Kwangsi. Yunnan 
w^as then affiicted with an uprising which the 
former governor-general, Kao Ch^i-cho (see 
under Ts^ai Yxi-jung), had not yet suppressed. 
When Yin-chi-shan arrived at the capital of 
Yunnan he so won the confidence of Kao that 
the latter handed over, before leaving the serv- 
ice, all his plans for the campaign. Thus Yin- 
chi-shan was enabled to accomplish a swift 
victory which greatly enhanced his prestige. 
Thereafter he set to work to develop those parts 


Yin-chi-shan 

of Kweichow that were inhabited by Miao 
tribesmen (see under ' 0-6r-tai). In 1734 he 
opened to navigation the river, Hsi-yang-chiang 
which connects' Kuang-nan in Yunnan 
with Poseh (or False) in Kwangsi — a distance 
of more than 740 li. The operation of deepening 
and widening the stream took some six months. 
It became a highway for commerce and an outlet 
for the products of Yunnan. 

Early in 1735 Kwangsi was returned to the 
jurisdiction of the governor-general of Kw^ang- 
tung and a year later, the governor-generalship 
of Kw'eichow was established, Iea\dng Yin-chi- 
shan in control of Yunnan only. In 1737 he 
went to Peking for an audience and begged to 
remain there on account of his father’s advanced 
age. His plea accepted, he was made president 
of the Board of Punishments and in the following 
three years ( 1737 - 40 ), except during a few 
months’ mourning for the death of his father in 
1738 , he was entrusted with many missions and 
filled a number of posts. From 1740 to 1742 
he served as governor-general of Szechwan and 
Shensi. After mourning for the death of his 
mother ( 1747 - 48 ) he was appointed acting 
governor-general of Kiangnan and Kiangsi and 
was concurrently assistant director of Yellow 
River Conservancy in Kiangsu- — being made full 
governor-general in 1745 . In 1748 he was for 
about a month elevated to an assistant Grand 
Secretary with the concurrent post of president 
of the Board of Revenue. Late in the same year 
he was appointed a Grand Councilor and 
governor-general of Shensi and Kansu to look 
after supplies for the army dispatched under 
Fu-h6ng [g. v] to pacify the Chin-chffian rebels. 
In 1750 he was again given jurisdiction over 
Szechwan. Thereafter he served as governor- 
general of Shensi and Kansu ( 1753 ), director- 
general of Yellow River Conservancy in Kiangsu 
( 1753 - 57 ), and again governor-general of Liang- 
Kiang ( 1754 - 65 ), that is to say, of Kjangnan 
and Kiangsi. In 1760 , while seiwing in this 
last-mentioned capacity, he memorialized on the 
increased efficiency that would result if Kiangnan 
(present Kiangsu and Anhwei) were apportioned 
among three financial commissioners mm- 
one in charge of the prefecture of Nanking and 
that part of Kiangsu north of the Yangtze 
River; another at Soochow in charge of the rest 
of Kiangsu; and a third at Anking with jurisdic- 
tion over Anhwei. The province of Kaangnan 
had been established in 1645 . In 1661-62 the 
province of Anhwei was set apart under a gover- 
nor at Anking and a financial commissioner fot 
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that part of Kiangnan now known as Kiangsu 
(a name which came into use in 1667) was sta- 
tioned a.t Soochow. Yin-clii-shan’s plan was to 
transfer the financial commissioner of Anhwei 
to Anking and to apportion Kiangsu betvreen 
two financial commissioners. His plan w^as 
endorsed by the Emperor, and this system was 
followed during the remainder of the dynasty. 

In 1764 Yin-chi-shan was made a Grand 
Secretary but remained as governor-general of 
Liang-kiang for one year more before he was 
recalled to Peking. In 1765, at the age of 
seventy std, he began his service as Grand 
Secretary in Peking and was assigned to many 
concurrent posts, including that of chief tutor 
in the Palace School for Princes, and chancellor 
of the Hanlin Academy. He was given posthu- 
mously the title of Grand Guardian, the name, 
Wem-tuan recognition in the Temple 

of Eminent Statesmen. Emperor Kao-tsung 
praised him as not only an able administrator 
but as one who was kind and broad-minded. 
The people of Kiangsu whom he ruled, inter- 
mittently for some tw^enty years, loved him for 
his justice and his friendliness. 

The fourth son of Yin-chi-shan, named Chfing- 
kuei (T. 1735-1816), served from 

1755 to 1813 as an official. He held, among 
others, the following posts: military governor of 
Uliasutai (1780-81, 1789-91); president of the 
Board of War (1784-99); Grand Secretary 
(1799-1813); and Grand Councilor (1771-73, 
1784-93, 1799-1812). During his last years of 
service he was given the minor hereditary rank 
of €hd tu-yii (1802) and the title of Grand 
Guardian. He was canonized as Wen-k^o 
Thus from Yin-t‘ai to Ch6ng-kuei, each genera- 
tion of this family produced a Grand Secretary. 

Yin-chi-shan was given the garden, Hstin- 
cl)*un yuan which had once belonged 

to 0-er-t^ai [g. v.] and wdiich was located near the 
Yiian-ming Yuan (see under Hung-li). He 
married a niece of 0-er-t^ai, and was often com- 
pared to that eider statesman because of the 
similarity of their official careers, their abilities, 
and their enjoyment of imperial favor. A 
daughter of Yin-chi-shan married Yung-hstian 
[q. 2 -’.], eighth son of Emperor Kao-tsung. 


[i/313/la; 2/18/26b; 3/21/la; 4/27/9a; 7/16/4b; 
3/]2/34a; 3/31/15a; Yin-cheii [g. v.], Yung-cUng 
cku-p‘i yii-chih, Yin-chi-shan; Yuan Mei [q, r,], 
MitmiE Yuan-wen chien-cMng^ chuan 9; Tung- 
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hua lUj Ch‘ieii-limg 36:4; Wang Ch%iig, [g. 
Ch^un-jung t^ang shih chi),] 

Fang Chao-ying 

YIN Chia-ch'tian (TSb, A# 

May 21, 1711-1781, official and writer, 
was a native of Po-yeh, Chihli, the eldest son of 
Yin Hui-i (:^^, 1691-1748), a scholar 

who shortly before his death was appointed 
vice-president of the Board of Civil Office, Yin 
Chia-ch'iian graduated as chii-jen in 1735, but 
failed to qualify in the chin-shih examinations. 
This failure, however, does not seem to have 
hampei-ed his career, owing possibly to his 
father’s eminence. He was appointed to minor 
offices in the Board of Punishments at Peking, 
and by 1763 was intendant of the Clii-Tung-T^ai- 
Wu-Lin Circuit in Shantung. During the 
ensuing years he occupied provincial posts in 
Shansi, Shantung, and Kansu, until 1774 when 
he was recalled to Peking as director of the Court 
of Judicature and Revision. In the following 
year the Emperor was urged to degrade and 
transfer him for failure to report on a secret 
society in Kansu when he was lieutenant- 
governor of that province (1771-74), but the 
suggestion was ignored. W^hen in 1778, owing 
to a Mohammedan uprising in Kansu, a second 
proposal for his dismissal was made, the Emperor 
permitted him to retire without, however, de- 
priving him of his rank. Three years later 
(April 11, 1781) when the Emperor was returning 
from a pilgrimage to Wu-t^ai Shan by way of 
Paoting, Yin dispatched his son from Po-yeh 
to request a posthumous title for his father, the 
above-mentioned Yin Hui-i. The Emperor was 
obviously irritated by the proposal, and Yin 
should have taken the hint, but did not. He 
again proposed that the tablets of T'ang Pin, 
Chang Po-hsing, Fan Wen-ch^eng, Li Kuang-ti 
and Gubadai [qq. v.] be admitted to the Confucian 
temple — adding to the list, half apologetically, 
the name of his father. This was too much. 
After the court had reviewed the evidence in the 
case, the Emperor ordered that Yin be arrested 
and sentenced and that a thorough search be 
made for disrespectful or seditious comments in 
his writings. These were found in abundance, 
in particular, remarks on political societies 
which the Emperor had good reason to dread. 

The sequel was a sentence (May 10, 1781) 
of 'immediate death by strangulation” (^iSc^ 
chiao U-chueh) for Yin Chia-ch^uan, confiscation 
of his property, and complete destruction of his 
writings, including even those carved on monu- 
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ments at various sites in Shantung, Shansi, and 
Kansu — but mercy for his family. According 
to an unsubstantiated account, this sentence 
was not actually carried out. It is alleged that 
the Emperor, despite denunciatory decrees^ was 
really fond of him, one factor being that the 
ages of the two men almost exactly coincided. 
Hence we are informed that the Emperor pri- 
vately sent a rnesBenger to the jail and, after a 
brief personal interview with Yin in the Palace, 
took pity on him, even laughed at him, and let 
him return iirmoticed to his home. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the 
sentence of H-chileh was as a rule summarily 
carried out. Moreover the official record, 
written six days after the sentence was pro- 
nounced, speaks of Yin’s brother-in-law, Li 
Shou-ch‘ien (see under Li Tu-no), being ques- 
tioned for coming to Peking on behalf of his 
sister (Yin’s wife) to look after the funeral. 

Yin Chia-ch^tian may not have been a great 
writer, but he was certainly a prolific one, in 
frequent demand for poetic effusions and pref- 
aces. More than one hundred - items are 
attributed to him: volumes of poetry, essays, 
a family genealogy, an autobiographical nien-p^u 
memorials, collections of sayings of famous 
ministers of the Chfing period, comments on 
parts of the Confucian canon, etc. These were 
one and all blotted out of existence. Even a 
preface which his wife (nee Li wrote for a 
work originally composed in the T^ang dynasty 
was extracted and burned. Thus did the literary 
labors of one of the most cultured families of 
Chihli province, in the eighteenth century, go 
almost for naught. 


[2/18/3a; Ch^ing-tai win-tzic yu' (see bibl. 
under Huang T‘ing-kuei (no. 6; ChHng-pai lei- 
ch^ao (see bibl. under Hung-li) voL, 8 p. 130; 

Bhang-yil iHao-U, Chfien-lung 46 
hsia-chi 103-126; Po-yeh hsien-chik (1767) 4/7b; 
Lu Chih, Yin Shao-tsai kung nien-p'u (1749), 
chronological biography of Yin Hui-i,] 

L. Gaekikgton Goodrich 

yiN-chih jiLifc, Mar. 23, 1677-1732, July 10, 
was the third son of Emperor Sheng-tsu. In 
1693 he represented the Emperor at the cere- 
monies held to commemorate the completion of 
repairs on the Temple of Confucius at Chffi-fu, 
Shantung, and in performance of the rites at the 
tomb of the sage. In 1696 he accompanied the 
Emperor on the expedition against Galdan 
[g. in Mongolia, being in charge of the troops 


of the Bordered Red Banner. Two years later 
he was made a prince of the second degree 
(Chiin-wang) with the designation Ch^eng 
but in 1699 his rank was lowered one degree for 
cutting his hair during the mourning period 
for the death of a concubine of the Emperor. 
He seems, however, to have been one of the 
favorite sons of the Emperor who after the year 
1707 visited Yin-cliih’s house and garden once 
or twice each year. Yin-chih was also on good 
terms with his half-brother, the one-time heir- 
apparent; Yin-j^ng [q. When the latter 
became insane (1708) Yin-chih reported that 
their eldest brother, Yin- t‘i [H g. 2 ^.], had em- 
ployed a Lama sorceress to cast a spell on Yin- 
jeng. For this act Yin-tfi was imprisoned in 
his own courtyard where he died in 1734. In 
1709 Yin-jeng was again made Heir Apparent 
and Yin-chih was raised to the rank of a prince 
of the first degree. About the same time 
Emperor Sheng-tsu appointed several learned 
Chinese as secretaries to Yin-chih, one of whom, 
Ch'6n M^ng-lei, [g. v.]^ with the help of Yin-chih, 
edited the great encyclopaedia, Kvrchin fthshu 
chi’-ch^ing. It is reported that these secretaries 
likewise drafted the Lil-U yuariryuan (see under 
Ho Kuo-tsung). 

In the struggle of the princes for the throne 
Yin-chih was one of the opponents of Yin-ch^n 
[g. 2 ?.] who obtained the throne in 1722. Early 
in 1723 the new Emperor ordered the confis- 
cation of the Kvrchin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘Sng and 
banishment of the editor. In the printed copy 
all references to the original editor or to Yin- 
chih’s connection with the work were omitted. 
Only in the Lil-li ymnr-ymn is Yin-chih’s name 
mentioned as one of the two princes in charge, 
the other prince being the Emperor’s favorite 
brother, Yin-lu [g. 2 ^.]. The jealous Emperor 
further persecuted Yin-chih by ordering him. in 
1723 to guard the tomb of their father, thus 
removing him for a time from Peking. In 1728 
Yin-chih was found guilty of display of temper 
when questioned in court on a charge of bribery, 
and for this was degraded one degree in rank; 
his third son, Hung-sh^ng was; ..put in 

chains and imprisoned. Although Yin-chih 
had been for a time, in 1730, reinstated in his 
rank as Chfin-wang, he lost it in the same year 
when he was accused of eight ^^misdemeanors” 
of which the following are examples: association 
with Ch^en M^ng-lei, ingratitude to the Emperor, 
intimacy with the Emperor’s enemies, and un- 
filial conduct toward their father. He was 
imprisoned, the immediate ]*eason perhaps being 
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Ms failure to express grief at the death of Yin- 
hsiang [g. f^.] who, in the matter of succession, 
had taken sides with the Emperor. He was 
confined in the Ching-shan enclosure and there he 
died. In. 1737 his nephew, the succeeding 
Emperor, Kao-tsung, gave him' the posthumous 
name, Yin |^. Only his seventh son, Hung- 
ching (d. 1777), was permitted to hold a 

minor hereditary rank. One holder of the rank, 
a descendant of Yin-chih in the sixth generation, 
named Tsai-ling (T. posthumous 

name d. 1883), served as a Grand . Secre- 
tary in the years 1877-80. 

[The above-mentioned Temple of Confucius 
at Ch'li-fu was restored in the years 1500-04, 
after a disastrous fire. As stated in the biography 
of KMng Shang-j5n [q. v.], it was visited by 
Emperor Sheng-tsu in 1684. At that time it 
was in a dilapidated condition, and in 1690 
repairs were ordered to be made. Several 
structures were razed by fire in 1724 and the 
present buildings are mostly those restored in 
1730. A few smaller ones are said to date from 
the Yiian dynasty]. 


[l/226/6a; 1/446/lb; T‘ieh-pao [g. t?.], Hsi-ch^ao 
ya-sung chi l/12a; Tung-hua lu^ Yung-cheng 6:6, 
8:5; Ku-kung iien-p^n~shu-k^u hsien4$*un-mu (see 
bibl. under Ch'^n M6ng-iei) la, i-hsiang la; 

ChHng Euang-shih ssii-p‘u (see under Fu-lung-an) 
3/13a; Bulletin of the Society for Research in 
Chinese Architecture (in Chinese) vol. 6, no. 1 
(Sept. 1935) pp. 10-12.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

YIN-hsiang Jtp, Nov. 16, 1686-1730, June 
18, the first Prince I (tn^3E), was the thir- 
teenth son of Emperor Sheng-tsu. His mother 
(we% Chang-chia posthumous name 

d. 1699) was one of the Emperor's 
concubines. Yin-hsiang seems to have received 
but little favor from his imperial father and the 
part he took, if any, in the struggle of his half- 
brothers for the throne is not known. Late in 
1722 Emperor Sh4ng-tsu died and Ym-ch5n 
[g. £?.] succeeded to the throne. Early in 1723 
the new Emperor made Yin-hsiang a prince of 
the first degree with the designation I. At this 
time princedoms were bestowed on several of 
the Emperor's half-brothers, including Yin-ssti 
[g, i;.], his arch-enemy. Yin-hsiang soon proved 
his loyalty to the new Emperor and won his 
confidence. In 1723 he was placed in charge of 
the mismanaged Board of Revenue, and there- 
after was showered with favors. He was granted 
many privileges not usually enjoyed by a prince, 
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and in 1725 was offered the additional hereditary 
rank of a prince of the second degree. Early 
in 1726 he was placed in ■ charge of river con- 
servancy in Chihli and later in that year was 
■ rewarded with a tablet . of eight characters 
written by the Emperor in praise of his loyalty, 
honesty, diligence and incorruptibility. A col- 
lection of his memorials concerning the rivers of 
Chihli, entitled I-hsien chHn^ 

wang shurch^ao, was printed in 1823 by Wu 
Pang-cMing (T.. 1766-1848), 

in ^the Chi-fu ho4m 

shui-li ts'ung-shUf completed in 1824. 

When Emperor Shih-tsung decided to subdue 
the Eleuths in the Hi valley he created (1729) 
a special Grand Council, known as Chun-chi ■ 
chM (see under Yin-chen), which thereafter 
became the most important office in the empire. 
Yin-hsiang, Chang T'ing-yii and Chiang T^ing- 
hsi [gg, ?;.] were the first three Grand Councilors. 
A year later (1730) Yin-hsiang died and was deeply 
mourned by the Emperbr. His original name, 
changed to Yiin-hsiang to avoid the use 
of the word Yin in Emperor Shih-tsung's personal 
name, was ordered to be restored — the only 
instance of this kind in the annals of the dynasty. 
Yin-hsiang was canonized as Hsien ^ and Ms 
memory was celebrated in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen, In 1754 his nephew, Emperor 
Kao-tsung, ordered that his name be entered in 
the Temple of Eminent Princes in Mukden and, 
early in 1775, the right of perpetual inheritance 
was added to his princedom of the first degree. 
This rank was inherited in 1730 by his seventh 
son, Hung-hsiao gi H (T. H. 
posthumous name d. 1778), who was a noted 
poet. The additional rank of a prince of the 
second degree, with the designation Ning 
was inherited in 1730 by Yin-hsiang's fourth 
son, Hung-chiao (posthumous; name ^). 

The poems of Yin-hsiang, PIung4isiao and 
Hung-chiao are represented in the anthology 
known as Hsi-ch‘ao yasung-chi (see under 
Tfieh-pao). A small collection of Yin-hsiang's 
verse, entitled Chiao-hui yuan 

i-kaoj 1 chiianf was printed in 1738 as a supple- 
ment to the collected works of Emperor Shih- 
tsung (see under Yin-chen). Hung-hsiao left a 
collection of poems, entitled Ming- 

shan fang chi j 12 chiian, after the name of his 
studio for which Emperor Kao-tsung indited the 
characters in 1740. The Ming-shan Pang was 
renowned in his day for the large collection of 
rare editions which it contained. It is reported 
that Yin-hsiang bought the books with the help . 
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of Ho Ch^o [f. V.]. Tliis, however, seems Im- 
probable because Yin-ssil [g. v] was the only 
prince vdth whom Ho Chb was really intimate, 
and because Ho died before Yin-hsiang rose to 
prominence. What seems more likely is that Ho 
bought books ' for Yin-ssh and , that, after the 
latter was condemned, they came into the 
possession of Yin-hsiang. At all events, the 
collection was dispersed after the death of Tsai- 
ytian (see below), part of it going to the Hai-yiian 
ko library (see under Yang I-tseng). 

The palace of Yin-hsiang (known as I-wang 
fu Id Iff), situated ill Mei-cha hu-t‘ung 
Peking, was^ relinquished by the 
family after his death and converted in 1734 into 
a monastery named Hsien-liang ssh 
The family then moved to T‘ou-tdao 
hu-t^mg, east of the present College of Chinese 
Studies, where the Ming-shan t'ang was located. 
It was here that Lord Elgin (James Bruce, see 
under Yeh Ming-ch‘en) and his entourage resided 
during his stay in Peking from October 27 to 
November 9, I860. 

Hung-chiao^s branch of the family resided, 
after about 1730, in a palace located east of the 
present Peking Union Medical College. Since 
1864 the palace has been known as I-wang fu. 

The sixth Prince I, Tsai-yiian (d. 1861), 
was a great-great-grandson of Yin-hsiang. He 
had the confidence of the reigning Emperor 
W 6 n-tsung and played an important rdle in his 
Court. In 1860, after Kuei-liang fe. 2 ^.] had 
failed in his diplomatic mission to detain the 
British and French Allies at Tientsin, he, assisted 
by Mu-yin (see under Su-shun), was sent to 
Tungchow to renew the negotiations there. 
From the 14th to the 17th of September he held 
conversations with Parkes (see under Yeh 
Ming-ch^^n), representative of the British High 
Commissioner. But on the 18th the negotiations 
broke off and Tsai-yiian ordered the arrest of 
Parkes and his party, thus bringing on retalia- 
tory measures by the Allies (see under I-hsin). 
Tsai-yiian followed the Court to Jehol (see under 
I-chu) where he, Sii-shun [q. a.], and several 
others were entrusted by the Emperor with great 
responsibilities. During the coup d'Hoi of 
Empress Hsiao-chfin [< 7 . v] in 1861 he was 
punished by being ordered to commit suicide. 
The Princedom I was discontinued for three 
years and then passed to Hung-chiao’s branch 
of the family. 


(1/170/13a; 1/226/llb; ChHng Euang-shih 8siA~p% 
3/15a (see under Fu-kmg-an); 5/W2b for Wu 
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P&ng-ch^mg; CMnff-shihfang-kszmff chih (see bibl. 
under Ulgungga), 4/23a, 24a, 38a; Tfieh-pao Iq, i?.], 
Hsi-ch^ao ya-sung chi ^ passim; Ch^ou~pan I-tm 
shih-mo (see under I-hsin), Hsien-feng, chUan 
60-68; Lu Hsin-yuan fg. 1 ;.], I-ku fang hsu-pa, 
l/2a.] 

Fang Chao-ting 

YIN-jeng EIJJ, June 16, 1674-1725, Jan. 27, 
one-time Heir Apparent to the throne, was the 
second son of Emperor Sheng-tsu (see under 
Hsiian-yeh). His mother, Empress Hsiao-ch^eng 
Feb. 4, 1654-1674), was a niece 
of Songgotu Iq. t^.]. She was married to the 
Emperor in 1665 and in 1669 gave birth to a 
son who died in infancy. She herself died on the 
day that Yin-jeng was born and her death was 
greatly lamented by the Emperor. Perhaps in 
deference to her memory, or because she was 
descended from a noble family, her son, Yin-jeng, 
was proclaimed Heir Apparent (January 26, 
1 676) and was brought up as such. The Em peror 
himself taught Yin-jeng to read, and from the 
age of six (sui) onward the child had for his 
tutors such scholarly officials as Chang Ying, 
Li Kiiang-ti, Hsiung Tz‘ti-ii and T'ang Pin 
[qq, t?.]. He studied both Chinese and Manchu, 
w’-as an able horseman, and was skilled in the 
use of the bow and arrow. In the years 1696 
and 1697, when the Emperor twice led the ex- 
peditionary force against the Eleuths (see under 
Fiyanggfi), Ym-j 6 ng was both times made 
regent to look after affairs in Peking. But even 
before the Emperor returned to the capital in 
1697 he was informed that Yin-j 6 ng was associ- 
ating with men of evil character and was 
indulging in immoral practices. When the 
Emperor returned, he ordered the execution of 
several of the officials involved. 

Nevertheless the prince remained in his 
father’s favor and was given a garden named 
Hsi hua-yiian near the Emperor’s own 

villa, Ch*ang-ch‘un yuan (see under Hstian-yeh). 
When Yin-jeng set out with the Emperor on a 
projected tour of South China in 1702, he took 
ill at T 6 -chou, Shantung, and his granduncle, 
Songgotu, was summoned to look after him. 
The Emperor abandoned the journey and re- 
turned to Peking. Before long rumors were 
afloat that Songgotu was too active in promoting 
the interests of the Heir Apparent with the 
consequence that in 1703 Songgotu was impris- 
oned, and there died. As Yin-jeng gradually fell 
into disfavor, several of his brothers began to 
form cliques, in the hope of taking his place. 
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In 1708, while passing the summer in Jehol, 
Emperor Sheng-tsu angrily declared Yin-jeng 
to be a culprit, charged him with having insulted 
princes and high officials, with having usurped 
power, and with extravagance and immorality. 
He also affirmed that Yin-jeng had been plotting 
against him and had even intended to murder 
him — perhaps to , avenge the' death of Songgotu. 
Yin-j^ng was deprived of his position as Heir 
Apparent and placed in confinement, but he 
retained the pity of his father who thought him 
insane. Hence when it was discovered that the 
eldest prince, Yin-tfi [IS q, y.], had employed 
Lamas to cast evil spells on Yin-j^ng, the latter 
was pardoned in 1709 and restored to his position 
as Heir Apparent. Yin-tl was placed in confine- 
ment and the other princes were admonished to 
abandon their struggles for the throne. How- 
ever, in the ensuing three years Yin-jeng's 
condition became worse and the Emperor 
abandoned hope of effecting a cure. Conse- 
quently in 1712 Yin-jeng was again degraded and 
placed in perpetual confinement. 

The Emperor firmly resolved not to designate 
another Heir Apparent, even in defiance of the 
repeated requests of such high officials as Chao 
Sh^n-ch‘iao [q. «;.] in 1713, Wang Shan [q. v.] 
In 1717 and in 1721, and Chu T'ien-pao 
(T. jhMu H. USES, chin-shih of 1713) in 1718. 
For their temerity, and because they were each 
suspected of promoting their own candidates, 
Wang was reprimanded and would have been 
banished, except for his advanced age; and Chu 
was executed. As to Yin-j6ng he did not resign 
himself entirely to his fate, for in 1715 it was dis- 
covered that a physician who had attended Yin- 
j6ng’s wife had acted as an intermediary in 
passing secret letters (written in invisible ink) 
between Yin-j^ng and a member of the imperial 
clan. The prisoner thus hoped to learn if he 
might be released and whether it would be 
possible for him to be appointed commander of 
the armies in the northwest. The physician 
and others involved were severely punished. 

When Yin-chen [g. v,] ascended the throne, 
late In 1722, he made Hung-hsi 34 ’©v heir of 
Yin-j^ng, a prince of the second degree with the 
designation Li (HiliUi). Yin-j^ng died in 
prison in 1725. He was posthumously given the 
rank of Li Ch^in-wang SSllSrE and was canon- 
ized as Mi In 1728 Hung-hsi was raised to 
a prince of the first degree, but eleven years 
later was deprived of that rank by Emperor 
Kao-tsung. After the degradation of Yin-jeng 
succeeding Ch^ing rulers declined, except for a 


short time, in ' the Kuang-hsii reign-period, to 
announce formally the choice of an' Heir Ap- 
parent. Yin-chen established the practice, 
followed by later rulers, of placing the name of 
his chosen successor in a sealed box behind a 
tablet in the hall, Ch^ien-chliig kiing ■ 
a tablet on which are carved the characters, 
CMng4a kuang-ming The name 

was made public only after the Emperorls 
death. 

It is worth noting that the missionary, Matteo 
Eipa 11^11 (1682-1745), was present at a 
scene which took place at the Ch^ang-ch'un 
yuan in 1712 when the princes, and the Heir 
Apparent in particular, were subjected to 
punishment. He relates the incident in his 
Memoirs, 


[1/226/32; ChHng Euang-shih ssu-p*u (see Fu-lung- 
an) 3/12b; Tung-kua /w, Kang-hsi 42:6, 47:9, 
48:1, 51:10; Memoirs of Father Ripa^ London, 
1855 p. 83.] 

Fang Chao-Ying 

YIN-lu Jtiil, July 28, 1695-1767, Mar. 20, the 
second Prince Chuang (|tiS3E), was the six- 
teenth son of Emperor ShMg-tsu. During the 
lifetime of his father he was not in great favor 
with his half-brothers. Like Yin-hsiang [g. y.], 
he sided with the faction of Yin-ch4n [g. v.] 
after the latter ascended the throne late in 1722. 
Early in 1723 the new Emperor rewarded Yin-iu 
by naming him successor to the heirless first 
Prince Chuang, Boggodo ff (1650-1723, 
posthumous name }$}). Bcggodo’s father, ^ose 
WiM (Jan. 17, 1629-1655, Jan. 12, posthumous 
name #if), was the fifth son of Emperor T^ai- 
tsung and held the first-class princedom known 
as Ch'6ng-tse ch'in-wang Boggodo 

inherited this princedom but with the altered 
designation, Chuang. Because of the merits of 
Sose in the early days of the dynasty, the house 
of Prince Chuang became one of the eight highest 
princedoms, with rights of perpetual inheri- 
tance. Hence appointment to inherit such a 
high rank was an extraordinary favor to Yin-lu 
and his descendants, and at once caused jealous 
gossip among members of the Imperial Family. 
To seal the mouths of his relatives, Emperor 
Shih-tsung felt it necessary to issue a decree 
declaring that he had no share in the elevation of 
Yin-lu. Nevertheless it is officially recorded that 
Yin-lu was one of the princes who was present 
at the death-bed of Emperor Sheng-tsu and thus 
was in a position to be a material witness to the 
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legality or illegality of Emperor SMh-tsung’s 
succession to the throne. And if there was 
irregularity in carrying ' out the last will of 
Sh^ng-tsu (see under Yimchen and Lungkodo), 
it was necessary to reward Yin-lu liberally to 
insure his .silence. 

Yin-Iu was useful to the Emperor in other 
ways also. Having studied some mathematics 
and music, he was ordered to head a commission 
to re-edit and print the Dorli yilan-ymn (see 
under Ho Kuo-tsung) and perhaps also the 
KvrcMn t‘u-shti chi-ch^ing (see under Ch^en 
■Meng-Iei). Both works had been compiled by 
scholars under the direction of Yin-ehih [q. v.]— 
scholars who perhaps had antagonized' Em.peror 
Shih-tsung by espousing the cause of one or 
another of the princes in their struggle for the 
throne. Yin-lu was therefore entrusted with the 
task of erasing their names and, if possible, all 
memory of their connection \’ith these important 
works. 

In 1736 Emperor Kao-tsung made Y'n-lu 
one of four regents to direct national affairs 
during the period of mourning for the death of 
his father. Early in 1738 Yin-lu was rewarded 
with the additional hereditary raiik of a prince 
of the fifth degree (^M&) which he gave, not 
to his own son, but to Ning-ho a descend- 
ant of Sose. And when Ning-ho was deprived 
of his rank for certain offenses (1739), Yin-lu 
bestowed upon him some land and houses. 
Hence by his generosity Yin-lu won a degree of 
popularity. However, he lost the . favor of 
Emperor Kao-tsung for a time, when in 1739 
it was discovered that he was associating with 
Hung-hsi (see under Yin-j6ng), a likely pretender 
to the throne. In 1741 Yin-lu and Chang Chao 
[g. t;.] were commissioned to* revise the Lil-lu 
cMng-i (see under Chang Chao) and were also 
appointed supervisors of the Board of Music. 
After his death (1767) Yin-lu was canonized as 

Among descendants of Yin-lu may be men- 
tioned I-mai ^ the fifth Prince Chuang who 
in 1838 was deprived of his rank and was banished 
for sm oleine: opium in a nunnery. I-keng 
(H. a 

brother of I-mai, was a historian who left a 
number of works important for a study of the 
Chhng Imperial House. His manuscripts were 
obtained by Yenching University, and printed in 
1935 under the title wrrm* Chia-meng 
hsilan ts^ung^shu. This work contains eleven 
items, among which are the following: 
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Tung-hua lu ehui-yen; W W Chir 
tu pei4%n; and Kuan-chien so-chL 

The ninth Prince Chuang, Tsai-hslin 
who inherited the rank in 1875 was a prince who 
sponsored the Boxers in. 1900, throwing open Ms 
house as their headquarters, and representing 
them to the Empress Dowager (see under 
Hsiao-chln) as formidable foes to foreigners (see 
under Jung-!u). His punishment consisted in 
being ordered to commit suicide, wMch he did by 
hanging, February 21, 1901. 


[l/i70/25b; l/22B/4h ; ChHng Huang-shih ssiH-p^u 
(see Fu-iung-an), 3/16b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

yiN-ssQ )§[|S, Mar. 29, 1681-1726, Sept. 30, was 
the eighth son of Emperor Sheng-tsu. His 
mother {nee Wei title, Liang-fei aiE, d. 
1711), born of a plebian family, entered the 
Palace as a maid, but before the birth of Yin-ssti 
she was made an imperial consort. In 1698 
Yin-ssti was made a prince of the third degree 
and began to assume a position of prominence 
among the Emperor’s sons. When Yin-j^ng 
[g. 2 J.], the Heir Apparent, was deposed in 1708, 
several of Ms brothers began to assert their 
claims to the throne; among them was Yin-ssti 
who, as an active rival, had the support of several 
brothers and of certain high officials. For having 
dispatched agents to purchase books in Kiangsu 
he achieved the reputation of being a scholar. 
He is said to have held secret interviews with 
astrologists, physiognomists and other magicians, 
intending perhaps to solicit their help when 
necessary. His aggressiveness, however, dis- 
pleased the Emperor who rebuked him severely 
for asserting his claims and accused him of being 
under the domination of his wife, a granddaughter 
of Yolo [g. 2 ^.]. The Emperor deprived Yin-ssti 
for a time of all rank. The latter, however, 
claimed the support of powerful officials who, 
when asked to express their opinion in the matter 
stood wholeheartedly for Yin-ssti. So great was 
their influence, especially that of Maci and 
KMei-hsii [gg. t?.], that their opinion prevailed 
over that of many other officials. The Emperor 
was displeased with the recommendation and 
ignored it on the ground that Yin-ssti ’s mother 
was descended from a family of low degree. 
But when Yin-jeng, the heir-presumptive, was 
released from confinement, Yin-ssti was restored 
to Ms rank of prince of the third degree. Those 
who had previously recommended Yin-ssti 
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were not molested, except Maci who was sus- family. This,, of course, was only a pretext for 
pected by the Emperor of being the prime mover, tormenting Yinrssh, who before long was placed 
Early in 1709 Yin-j^ng was reinstated as in confinement on various charges and forced to 
Heir Apparent, only to be degraded again in 1712. alter Ms personal name to' Acina (^cur^ in 
Yin-ssti, probably finding Ms claims of no avail, Manchu). On: July 2, 1726 he was accused by 
transferred his support to a younger brother, courtiers of forty ^^crimes’^, including neglect of 
Yin-td q> v.]] never ceasing, however, to duty, formation of a coalition, planning assassi- 
press his own claims as opportunity offered, nations, heaping blame on the Emperor, etc. 
One of the scholars accused of undue friendliness His chief supporter, Yimt^ang, was condemned 
with Yin-ssii was Ho Ch‘o [g. zj.] whose daughter on twenty-eight counts and imprisoned in 
seems to have been adopted into the prince’s Paoting. The Emperor evidently approved of 
household. For having permitted his relations the accusations, but was unwilling to incur the 
with the prince to go so far, Ho was for a time blame of publicly sentencing his brothers. He 
imprisoned in 1715. Meanwhile Yin-tfi was gained his ends, however, by keeping them in 
appointed commander-in-chief of the armies in confinement. Yin-ssti died on September 30 
the northwest and was regarded by many as the in the prison of the Court of the Imperial Clan, 
Emperor’s real choice for the throne. and Yin-t^ang, eight days earlier at Paoting 

Emperor Sheng-tsu died late in 1722. Yin-t‘i (see under Li Fu). The cause of Yin-ssG’s 
was then absent from Peking, and it was Yin- death was given officially as /Vomiting”. The 
chen [q. who ascended the throne. As the Emperor merely issued a statement that both 
latter was supported by Lungkodo [q. t?,], com- had been ^Vailed to justice by the nether world” 
mander of the gendarmerie in Peking, the ad- It is recorded that during his confinement 
herents of Yin-ssti had no way to assert their Yin-ssti- declared at every meal that he did not 
claims. The new Emperor was sagacious enough expect to die a natural death. Courtiers sug- 
to make Yin-ssti a prince of the first degree with gested that his body should be dismembered, but 
the designation Lien (1^11!^.). He also ap- the Emperor declined to order it so. In 1778 
pointed hiin Supervisor of State Affairs and Emperor Kao-tsung decreed that Yin-ssti and 
president of the Board of Colonial Affairs. Yin- Yin-t^ang be posthumously restored to the 
ssti was aware that these distinctions were heaped imperial clan and that the same rights be ac- 
upon him to allay popular suspicion and that corded their descendants. He asserted that 
there could be no hope of a lasting reconciliation although these two uncles had coveted the 
between himself and the Emperor. He is said throne, there was no proof that they had engaged 
to have appeared stunned when his brother in treasonous activities. He admitted that his 
ascended the throne and to have been dazed father (Emperor Shih-tsung) had in his later days 
and deep in thought when the Emperor ordered expressed regret at the severity of the treatment 
him to take charge of the funeral of their father, they had received. 

His wife, when congratulated on the prince’s 

new honors, is said to have remarked that she [l/226/7b; ChHng Huang-shih (see under 

was more concerned over when they would both Fu-lung-an) 3/13b; Tmg-hua lu, K*ang-hsi 
be beheaded. The Emperor was angered by the 47:9, 10, Yung-chdng 4:1-9; Yun-ssU YUn-i^ang 
attitude of the prince and the princess, but an (The Case of Yin-ssti and Yin-t‘ang) in IFIn- 
refrained from action until his power was eon- hsien is*ung-pien (see bibl. under Dorgon) no. 3, 

solidated and the opposition was weakened, pp. 26-34.] 

For more than three years Yin-ssti was frequently Fano Chao-ying 

reprimanded and humiliated, and his supporters, 

Yin-t^ang, Sunu [gg. and others, were either YIH-t^ang Oct. 17, 1683-1726, Sept. 22, 

arrested or banished. was the ninth son of Emperor Sheng-tsu. Dur- 

Early in 1726 Yin-ssti was interrogated about ing the struggle among his brothers for the throne 
his relations with his brother, Yin-t^ang. When (see under Yin-jeng and Yin-chen), he took the 
he swore, by the lives of the imperial family, side of Yin-tfi (®) and Yin-ssh [qq. v.] and op- 

that he had not corresponded with Yin-t^ang, posed another aspirant, Yin-ch6n [g. ??.]. In 

he was nevertheless cut off from the imperial 1709 he was made a prince of the fourth degree 
clan because the Emperor, who believed him like his half brothers, he had Ms own 

guilty, did not wish the curse to fall on the entire retainers and supporters. One of his proponents 
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was the Portuguese missionary, Jean Mourao 
OF' Joao Mourao [!%,■ M] ^ (T. 

1681-1726), who informed Nien Keng-yao 
[g. v.] during the years 1718-22 that Yin-t^ang 
would probably succeed to the throne. Among 
others who supported Yin-t'ang and his faction 
were Sunu [g. v] and Yin-§ jUlll (1683-1741), 
the tenth son of Emperor Sheng-tsu who was at 
one time a prince of the second degree with the 
designation Tun 

Yin4‘ang is described as possessing only 
moderate ability or intelligence, but his great 
wealth made him a desirable ally for any 
ambitious prince. He accumulated his fortune 
partly through commercial enterprises — some of 
them perhaps illegal. Moreover, he controlled a 
due share of Banner companies which were in 
duty bound to supply him with funds. Further- 
more, his daughter was betrothed to Yung-fu 
who was probably a son of K'uei-hsu 
[g, t;,] and therefore a grandson of the opulent 
minister, Mingju [^. v,]. According to Yin-t^ang’s 
treasurer, Chin Tao-jan (see under Chin Hui- 
tlen), Yin-t'ang, in consequence of this relation- 
ship, obtained from Mingju’s estates a fortune 
of about five hundred thousand taels. This 
sum, together with the two hundred thousand 
taels he had already accumulated, enabled him 
to exert a powerful influence in favor of Yin-tl, 
much to the discomfiture of the other aspirant, 
Yin-chen. When Yin-tl was favored by 
Emperor Shfmg-tsu with appointment as com- 
mander-in-chief of the troops at Sining (1718) 
he received much financial aid from Yin-t'ang. 
At the same time he repeatedly requested Yin- 
t%ng to keep him informed of developments at 
Peking, particularly in the event of the aged 
Emperor’s death. 

When Emperor Sheng-tsu died unexpectedly 
late in 1722 Yin-ch^n, who was residing in 
Peking, was fully prepared to ascend the throne. 
Though Yin-tl had a large army at his command, 
he was too distant to be kept informed and, 
moreover, was being observed by Nien K^ng-yao. 
In Peking Yin-chen ’s henchman, Lungkodo 
Iq. V.], commanded the gendarmerie and was 
ready for the emergency. For this reason 
Yin-t%ng and Yin-ssti were powerless to make 
effective opposition and their faction was dis- 
persed. Yin-ssh was nominally elevated, but 
was always under the surveillance of the Emperor; 
Yin-^ was dispatched to Mongolia on a mission; 
Yin-tl was relieved of his command and was 
recalled to Peking; and Yin-t^ang was com- 
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manded to go to Sining in order that he might be 
under the close watch of Nien Keng-yao. 

Yin-t^ang did not leave immediately for Sining, 
as ordered, but loitered in Peking on various 
pretexts. In March 1723 he was sharply repri- 
manded and sent on his way. Several of his 
servants were banished to Kwangsi. For at- 
tempting to defend him, two of his supporters, 
sons of Sunu, were also banished to Sining. 
At. first, Yin-t^ang enjoyed some liberties in 
Sining, though his movements were always 
reported to the Emperor. In 1724 his entire 
family joined him, with the exception of his son, 
Hung-yang who was allowed to remain' in 
Peking to look after household affairs. By this 
time (May, 1724) Yin-e was deprived of all ranks 
and sentenced to life imprisonment, ostensibly 
for disobeying orders, but actually because he 
kept up communication with Yin-t^ang, In a 
letter wdiich Yin-t^ang wrote to Yin-e, and which 
was found among the latter’s effects, there ap- 
peared the words, “the opportunity is gone, and 
repining for it to come again is useless”. What- 
ever import the words may originally have had, 
their disclosure doubtless confirmed the Emperor 
in his suspicions. 

Early in 1725 a Manchu official, Cujung 
(-ff}!), was sent by imperial decree to Sining to 
guard Yin-t'ang, at a time when Nien Keng-yao 
was found to have secretly communicated with 
him. One reason for Yin-t‘ang being guarded 
more closely was the fact that he soon established, 
in the region where he lived, a reputation for 
fair-dealing. Upon his arrival, Cujung reported 
that Yin-t'ang was infuriated by the edict, did 
not show due respect when the edict was read to 
him, and declined to admit having conducted 
himself in a way to warrant such treatment. A 
few months later, the Emperor, after listing his 
grievances against Yin-t^ang, ordered all his 
ranks to be taken from him and the Bannermen 
allotted to his service recalled. 

Among Yin-t^ang’s followers who were 
banished with him was the missionary, Mourao, 
who lived in a courtyard adjoining that of Yin- 
t^ang. Taking the precaution not to communi- 
cate with him through the front gates, Mourao 
sometimes joined him by climbing through a 
window. From the missionary, Yin-t'ang 
learned the I^atin or Portuguese alphabet, and 
used it either to romanize Chinese words or to 
devise a code with which to communicate with 
his sen, Hung-yang. Early in 1726 such a letter 
from Hung-yang %vas intercepted by the 
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Emperor^s agents. The Emperor, alert for such 
evidence, issued a long edict concerning the 
conduct of Yin-t^ang, designating his activities as 
treasonous. At the same time an edict was 
issued against Yin-ssh., The two were then 
expelled' from the Imperial Clan, and thus made 
liable to the punishment meted out to commoners. 
Ordered to change their names, Yin-ssil complied 
by taking the name Acina, a Manchu word 
meaning ^curb a chastisement supplemented by 
imprisonment in Peking. Because the Emperor 
was not satisied with the name which Yin4*ang 
suggested for himself, a grand council of princes 
decided to wnfer on him the name Seshe 
meaning ^^pig” In the meantime Yimt'ang 
was brought in irons from Sining to Paoting, 
Chihli, where on June 14, 1726 he was put under 
the custody of Li Fu [g. t’.], the governor-general. 
There he was confined in a small three-room 
house surrounded by high walls with the gate 
locked and sealed, food being delivered by means 
of pulleys. At first four servants were permitted 
to remain with him but on July 25 the servants 
were imprisoned elsewhere. On August 12 
he had an attack of dysentery and less than a 
month later showed weakness and lack of 
appetite. On September 20 he lapsed into a 
coma, and two days later he died. To Li's 
memorial concerning this event the Emperor 
added the comment that Yin-t*ang had been 
“called to justice by the nether world", and that 
anyone who came to mourn his death should be 
arrested and investigated. A few days later 
(September 30), Yin-ssti also died in confinement. 

Yin4'ang and Yin-ssti were never allow^ed to 
speak in their own defense. They were convicted 
on evidence proffered by the Emperor himself or 
extracted from their former supporters. The 
testimony against Yin-t^ang, given by Mourao, 
Chfin Tao-jan, and others was the basis of an 
edict (issued on July 2, 1726) listing twenty-eight 
“crimes" of Yin-Pang, The same edict also 
lists forty “crimes" of Yin-ssti, The courtiers 
recommended that they be executed, but the 
Emperor, unwilling perhaps to be branded as 
haying decreed the execution of his own brothers, 
preferred to let them die in prison. What they 
endured during those summer months was 
probably less tolerable than outright execution. 
Even during his exile at Sining Yin-tkang had 
told Mourao that the indignities he was sub- 
jected to were worse than death by the sword. 

The followers of Yin-t'ang were convicted 
separately. Mourao died in confinement on 


August 18, 1726, in far-distant Eansu. Chfin 
Tao-jan was convicted, not only for having teen 
associated with Yin-t‘ang, but on the charge that 
he had obtained a large sum of money unlaw- 
fully. He was mpri^:oned, but was released 
early in the Ch‘ien-lung period.. In .like manner, 
Yin-e was released in 1737. Little is known of 
the fate of other members of Yin-t^,ang's faction. 
Yin-t‘ang’s family remained' commoners until 
1778 when Emperor Kao-tsung re-instated them 
in the Imperial Clan. In 1782 Yin-tkang's 
eldest son, Hiing-cheng SLMf was made a pr'nce 
of the eighth degree, but was deprived of the 
rank in the following ^rear. 


[See bibliography under Yin-ssfi], 

Fang Chao-ying 

YIN-th Mar. 12, 1672-1734, Nov. 25, 

was the eldest son of Emperor Sheng-tsii. He 
often accompanied the Emperor on the latter's 
tours, and in 1690 was sent to assist his uncle, 
Fu-ch‘uan [q. t;.], in the expedition against 
Galdan [q, v.] in Jehol. He was recalled, how- 
ever, before the battle of Ulan-butung took place 
because he had disputed with Fu-ch'uan. At 
the time of the expedition against Galdan in 
Mongolia in 1696 he was sent with Songgotu 
[q. V.] to command the advance guard awaiting 
the Emperor at Torin, and after the Emperor 
returned to Peking he remained behind to make 
awards to the victorious troops. Made in 
1698 a prince of the second degree with the 
designation Chih iJi, he began to live outside 
the Palace in his own establishment. 

Before long there ensued among the princes a 
struggle for the throne. Yin-jeng [g. t;,l, 
the Heir Apparent, was evidently unsuited for 
the position. Nevertheless it seems that he 
had the support of a brother, Yin-chi h [g. t?.], 
whereas Yin-t6 and several other princes took 
up the case of another brother, Yin-ssti [g. r.]. 
In 1708 when Yin-jeng, after a spell of insanity, 
was degraded as he was returning from Jehol, 
he was placed in the custody of Yin-t6. While 
exercising this responsibility Yin-t'i reminded 
the Emperor that physiognomists had predicted 
Yin-ssh's succession to the throne and that it 
would be easy to get rid of Yin-jeng without 
leaving any imputation of blame upon the 
Emperor himself. For this malevolent sug- 
gestion Yin-t‘i was severely reprimanded. Late 
in the same year (1708) he was accused by Yin- 
chih of employing a Lama sorceress to cast a 
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spell OB Yin-j^ng. Investigation seemed to 
substantiate the accusation when certain objects 
believed to have caused Yin-j^ng’s insanity 
were dug up in Yin-tl’s courtyard. On this 
and other counts Yin-tl was placed under 
surveillance, and after being deprived of his 
titles, was imprisoned in his own courtyard where 
he died in 1734 and was buried with the rites 
accorded to a prince of the fourth degree. Most 
of his property and the Bannermen assigned as 
his slaves were given to the Emperor's fourteenth 
son, Yin-th q, v.]. 


[l/226/2a; Tnng^kua lu, K*ang-hsi 47:9, 10, 11; 
ChHng Huang-shih ssH-p^u (see under Fu-lung-an) 
3/12a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

YIN-t‘i It® Feb. 10, 1688-1755, Feb. 16, 
one time aspirant to the throne, was the fourteenth 
son of Emperor Sh^ng-tsu. His mother was 
Empress Hsiao-kung [q. v.]. He w’-as therefore 
a younger brother of Yin-chen [g. «?,]. During 
the last fifteen years of his father's reign, when 
the struggle of the princes for the throne was 
most acute, he opposed the claims of his brother, 
Yin-ch^n, taking the side of his half brothers, 
Yin-t^ng and Yin-ssii [qq. t;.]. In 1708 he 
supported Yin-ssfi in the latter's ambition to be 
designated Heir Apparent, and thus incurred his 
father's disfavor. In the following year he was 
given the rank of a prince of the fourth degree 
the same rank which was given to 
Yin-t^ang. 

As the years passed, Yin-t'i gradually gained 
his father's favor. About this time Tsewang 
Araptan [g. «?.J, King of the Eleuths, was very 
powerful and in 1715 attacked Hami, the north- 
western outpost of the empire. Emperor Sheng- 
tsu did not intend to make war and massed troops 
in Kansu and Mongolia merely as a precau- 
tionary measure. However, in 1717, the Eleuths 
invaded and occupied Tibet (see under Tsewang 
Araptan). This precipitated a campaign against 
them, and the Emperor decided to send one of 
his sons as commander-in-chief of the armies in 
the northwest. For this important task he chose 
Yin-t'i, giving him in 1718 the rank of Fu-yuan 
Ta chiang-chiin Early in 1719, 

when Yin-t^i left Peking, the whole Court, in- 
cluding his brothers and other princes, were 
ordered to see him off, and he was given the 
retinue and the honors due only to a prince of 
the first degree. It appears from this recognition 
that the Emperor intended to make Yin-tfi 


his successor but wished first to give him an 
opportunity to distinguish himself. At any 
rate, Yin-t^i's supporters so interpreted events 
and looked forward to the day when he should 
become Emperor. One of those eager to advance 
Yin-tl's cause was Yin-t'ang, who contributed 
heavily to his brother's purse. 

In the spring of 1719 Yin-th established Ms 
headquarters at Sining and made preparations 
for the war (1720) in wMch Tibet was recovered 
(see under Y^n-hsin) and the country of the 
Eleuths was invaded (see under Furdan and 
Funinggan). At the same time Turfan was 
taken and the frontier was extended westward 
from Hami. However, a general offensive 
against the Eleuths, though planned, was post- 
poned year by year. Late in 1721, Yin-t^i 
was ordered to return to Peking for a council of 
war. He arrived early in 1722 and was accorded 
many special honors. The council finally decided 
to adopt peaceful means by negotiating a truce 
with the Eleuths through Cheptsun Damba 
Khutukhta (see under Galdan). When Yin-tfi 
again set out for the front (May 1722) he re- 
quested Yin-t^ang to report to him on happen- 
ings in the capital, particularly about the health 
of his father. From this and other evidence it 
seems that Yin-tfi was virtually certain of 
succeeding to the /throne. 

However, when Emperor Sh6ng-tsu died 
(December 20, 1722) it was Yin-ch^n who, 
through the help of Lungkodo [g. t;.], was pro- 
claimed Emperor. Though residing in the 
capital, Yin-t^ang was powerless to promote 
Yin-tl's cause since Lungkodo had charge of the 
Peking gendarmerie. Moreover, Yin-tfi, in dis- 
tant Sining, was under the surveillance of two of 
his subordinates, Yen-hsin and Nien K6ng-yao 
[qq. v], both of whom were secret allies of Yin- 
ch6n. On December 21, 1722 a decree was 
issued ordering Yin-tl to come at once to Peking. 
When he arrived at the capital and discovered 
that all hopes for his accession had faded he was 
very angry. His first act was to inquire of the 
Board of Ceremonies what rules he should observe 
in doing homage to the new Emperor. The latter 
evidently regarded this inquiry as impertinent, 
for he soon ordered him to take up his residence 
at a resort north of Peldng, rather than in the 
city. Nevertheless in June 1723 Emperor 
Shih-tsung made Yin-td a prince of the second 
degree, indicating that the favor was granted out 
of deference to their common mother. Yet no 
warnings, coercions or demonstrations of kindness 
deterred Yin-t^i from showing his resentment 
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against, or his disregard of, the, Emperor, or his 
decrees. In August. 1724 he was ordered to 
dwell as guardian near the tomb of his deceased 
father. Actually, however, he was a prisoner 
closely guarded by the militaij' who were 
stationed nearby. Early in 1726 he was degraded 
to a prince, of the fourth class on the charge of 
extravagance and cruelty while stationed in 
Bining. 

In the spring of' 1726 a Bannerman named 
Ts'ai Huai-hsi attempted to com- 

municate with Yin-t'i, asserting that in a dream 
he had been instructed by a god to assist Yin-th 
on the ground that he was the lawful Emperor, 
and to announce that Yin-t'ang’s mother was 
to be made Empress Dowager (perhaps he 
regarded Yin-t^i’s own mother as a tool of Yin- 
chcn and .so disqualified). Refused admittance 
by the servants, Ts^ai twice tossed over the wall 
of Yin-t^i’s residence slips of paper on which were 
written the above assertions. The first piece of 
paper Yin-th handed to the officer on guard 
after having cut of! the part concerning the 
lawful emperor’. When the second unmutilated 
communication was intercepted the Emperor 
accused Yin-t^i of attempting to cover up im- 
portant evidence of treason. In June he was 
deprived of ail ranks and was removed to the 
Shou Huang Tien 0MMS! in the Ching-shan 
^lU enclosure of the Forbidden City. In 
July when the alleged ^^crimes” of Yin-ssti and 
Yin-t^ang were announced, Yin-th was con- 
demned on fourteen counts but his punishment 
was commuted to imprisonment. Emperor Shih- 
tsung declared that Yin-t‘i had been misled by 
his half brothers and thus was entitled to less 
severe treatment. 

For more than nine years Yin-t‘i was 
imprisoned at Ching-shan and then was released 
by order of his nephew, Emperor Kao-tsung 
(late in 1735). In 1737 he was given the rank of 
a prince of the sixth degree which in 1747 was 
raised to the third degree. As he grew older he 
became less bitter; in 1748 he was commended 
for good behavior and was made a prince of the 
second degree with the designation Hsiin (fft 
lilJi.). At his death in 1755 he was canonized 
asCh'inH.; 

Yin-td’s eldest son, Hung-ch^un at 

one time (1733-34) held the princedom of the 
second degree with the designation, T'ai 
^P3E), but was degraded in 1734, and deprived 
of ail ranks in 1735. Hung-ch^un’s great- 
grandson, I-shan [g. was the general who was 
defeated by the British troops in Kwangtung in 


Ying-ho ' ' 

1842. Another son of Yin-th, ..Hung-ming (see 
under Yung-chung), was in 1735 made a prince 
of the third degree and was canonized as Kung- 
ch*in „ Tlung-ming’s son, Yung-chung 

[g. if. I was a celebrated poet. The. descendants 
of Yin-th belonged to the Bordered Blue Banner. 


[l/226/14a; 15/3/35; ChHng-ch‘u mn fa- i-an h‘ao- 
shih (see bibl. under Fu-lin) ; Win-hsien is^ung-pten 
(see bibl. under Dorgon); see bibL i 2 nde.r Yin- 

ssti.] 

Fang Chao-ung. , 

YING-ho (T. H. mm, 

May 27, 1771-1839, July 18, olfidal and writer, 
was a Manchu of the Socolo clan. 

Certain of his ancestors were probably taken 
captive by Nurhaci or Abahai [gg. v.]^ and so 
went into the service of the Chlng Imperial 
Household as slaves or bondservants. His 
great-grandfather, Dutu 115 iij, served as a 
department director in the Imperial Household 
under Emperor Sheng-tsu and was given the 
Chinese surname, Shih His father, Te-pao 
tifS (T. H. !^il, 1719-1789), 

became a chin-shih in 1737. In that year a 
cousin of his father, named Kuan-pao 
(T. H. d. 1776), obtained the same 
degree. The two cousins were selected bachelors 
of the Hanlin Academy — Kuan-pao serving as 
president of the Board of Ceremonies (1769) 
and of the Censorate (1769-74); and Te-pao 
as governor of Kwangtung (1770-76) and of 
Fukien (1776-78), and as president of the Board 
of Ceremonies (1778-89). 

Ying-ho became a cMn-shih in 1793, entered 
the Hanlin Academy, and two years later became 
a compiler. In 1799, after the corrupt minister, 
Ho-shen [g. 2 ?.], had been superseded, Emperor 
Jen-tsung gave high posts to some officials who 
had been courageous enough to oppose that once 
powerful mandarin. Ying-ho records that he 
shared in the imperial favor because, when he 
was young, his father had declined to affiance 
him to Ho-shen ’s daughter. Thus, in 1799, 
Ying-ho became a sub-chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat and a year later was made a vice- 
president of the Board of Ceremonies, In 1801 
he was given the concurrent post of a minister 
of the Imperial Household — an office once filled 
by his father. In the same year he was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Revenue, and in 1804 was 
made concurrently a Grand Councilor. In 1805 
he ventured to expose a colleague, Liu Chilian- 
chih-fJ]a:S: (T. mu H. SM, 1739-1818), 
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■Ying-lao . 

for having appointed a favorite to office; but 
because he informed the Emperor privately and 
had failed to make his accusation public, he 
incurred the imperial rebuke. Though the 
accused official was degraded, Ying-ho himself 
was also lowered in rank. Nevertheless, later 
in the same year (1805), he was again made a 
sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat. In 1806 
he was promoted to be a vice-president of the 
Board of Works and was once more made a 
minister of the Imperial Household. In 1810 
he was reinstated in the Board of Revenue. The 
following year he accompanied the Emperor on 
a journey to Mt. Wu-t'ai in Shansi. For failure 
to detect in 1812 an error in the Kao4sung 
Ch^un Euang4i sMng-hsiin (see under Hung-li), 
he was again degraded; but scarcely a year 
elapsed before he was made a vice-president of 
the Board of Ceremonies. 

During most of his years after 1802 Ying-ho 
served as one of the Emperor's private secretaries 
in the Imperial Study. It was in this capacity 
that he accompanied Emperor Jen-tsung on a 
hunting trip to Jehol in the summer of 1813. 
The Emperor was on his way back from Jehol 
when it was reported that the Palaces in Peking 
were being stormed by the Tien-li chiao rebels 
(see under Na-yen-ch^Mg). The Emperor at 
once dispatched Ying-ho to the capital to assume 
acting command of the Gendarmerie. By swift 
and efficient action Ying-ho was able to take 
into custody many leading offenders. His 
activities during this episode, and in the subse- 
quent campaign in Honan, are recounted in the 
official publication, PHng4ing 

chiao-fei chi-liiehy 42 -{- 1 chuan, printed in 1818. 
It seems that his services at this juncture were 
highly appreciated, for in 1813 he was made 
president of the Board of Works and filled several 
concurrent posts. The following year he was 
given the lucrative post of superintendent of the 
Customs and Octroi of Peking and was promoted 
to be president of the Board of Civil Office. 

In 1820, on his fiftieth birthday, Ying-ho was 
honored with unusual gifts. In that year the 
new Emperor, Hsuan-tsung, ascended the throne 
and Ying-ho was transferred to be president of 
the Board of Revenue. Two years later he was 
appointed concurrently an Associate Grand 
Secretary and chancellor of the Hanlin Academy. 
In 1824 he expressed himself in favor of trans- 
porting grain from South China by the sea rather 
than the canal route (see under T'ao Chu), and 
in 1826 advised the Emperor to undertake an 
extensive campaign in Turkestan (see under 
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Ch'ang-ling). Late in 1826, however, he in- 
curred the Emperor's displeasure by requesting 
permission to open silver mines in the vicinity 
of Peking. For this request he was degraded to 
be president of the Court of Colonial Affairs. 
He was also ordered out of the Imperial Study 
and the Imperial Household. In 1827 a tenant 
of one of his houses in Tungchow accused him of 
unjustly raising the rent. In consequence of 
this charge he was deprived of ail his high offices, 
including that of Associate Grand Secretary, and 
was degraded to be military governor of Jehol. 
In 1828, when he was ordered to go to Ninghsia, 
he pleaded illness and was allowed to go back 
to Peking. 

After two months in Peking, a serious charge 
was lodged against him. From 1821 to 1827 
he had been assigned the task of constructing 
the tomb of the reigning Emperor, at Pao-hua 
yii in the Eastern Mausoleum, on a site 

that had been selected by Grand Secretary Tai 
Chiin-yuan (T. H. ta, 

1746-1840, chin-shih of 1775). In his frugality, 
however, the Emperor had not allowed an ade- 
quate sum for construction. In 1827 the tomb 
was completed, and Ying-ho, Tai Chun-yiian 
and others were rewarded. After a lapse of only 
a year the walls w^ere reported to be damp and 
the stone floor covered with a thin sheet of water. 
Angered by this report, the Emperor ordered the 
arrest of all concerned, as well as a thorough 
investigation. Ying-ho, Tai, and several other 
officials were deprived of their ranks and had 
their property confiscated. None of these 
officials were found to have misappropriated 
funds — their mistake was one of faulty engineer- 
ing. But because he had the final decision in 
these matters, Ying-ho was punished with ban- 
ishment to Heilungkiang; while his sons, Kffiei- 
chao (T. H. ckin-shih of 1814) 
and Kffiei-yueh (T. ' H, 

chin-shih of 1811), were dismissed from the posts 
they held, and sent to Heiiungldang to keep their 
father company. Several other officials were 
banished to Turkestan. Owing to his advanced 
age of eighty-three isui), Tai was pardoned and 
was allowed to return to his home in Ta- 3 rii, 
Kiangsi. The Emperor abandoned the Eastern 
Mausoleum as a site for his tomb and built a less 
pretentious one at the Western Mausoleum. 
The new tomb was completed in 1835, and he 
was buried there. 

While in exile, Ying-ho studied local conditions 
at Tsitsihar, capital of Heilungkiang, and wrote 
two worfo; about the region: one, entitled I' 
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Pt(r¥mi chi4uehf is a collection of 
miscellaiieous notes; the other, entitled Fvr¥ue% 
c¥ing /u is an essay in rhythmic prose. 

After more than two years in exile he was 
pardoned (1831) and given permission to return 
to Peking wdiere he lived in retirement for eight 
years more. In 1835 he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his grandson, Hsi-chih Hilt (T. H. 

become a chm-^shih and be selected a 
bachelor in the lianlin Academy. Six members 
of his family — in four generations — thus became 
Haniin: his father, himself, his uncle, his two 
sons, and a grandson, making a record rarely 
surpassed in tlie history of the Ch'ing dynasty. 
In 1836 he bought a garden in the Western Hills 
where he spent most of his remaining j^-ears. He 
died in 1839 and was given posthumously the 
rank of a third grade official. 

In his last years Ying~ho edited his own 
writings under eight titles, known collectively 
as the En-furVang cWuan-chL 

The collection contains, among others, the 
following: Pu4c‘mi cM^ his writings at Tsitsihar; 
fln-fvrVmg chih4, his essays written in the 
examination hall style, of which a manuscript 
copy is in the Library of Congress; Sn-fu4‘ang 
pi-chi 2 chuan^ printed in 1837, being 

miscellaneous notes about his family, his friends, 
and himself; ^lnifu4‘ang nien-p‘u an 

autobiography; and Sn-fvrt^ang sMh-c¥ao (|^ 
^), 12+2 cMaUj his collected poems, which 
probably exist only in manuscript. His wife 
(nie Sakda T. H. 

achieved some skill as a writer of verse and as a 
painter. 

In the course of his official career Ying4io 
directed two provincial examinations (Shun4'ien 
1800, Ejangnan 1801) and two metropolitan 
examinations (1805, 1809). Many famous scho- 
lar and officials styled themselves his men-sMpg 
or disciples, because they had entered 
officialdom by examinations which he had con- 
ducted. Among them may be mentioned Mu- 
chang-a, Hsii Sung, and Chiao Hsiin \qq. v.]. 
With most of his contemporaries he was on 
friendly terms except, perhaps, with Ts^ao 
Ch^n-yung [q. y,] whose ill-will he incurred in 
1814 when he vetoed a proposal to raise funds 
by the sale of official ranks — a measure which it 
seems Ts^ao favored. It is believed by some 
that Ying-ho’s recurrent rise and fall may have 
been in part due to Ts^ao^s opposition. Doubt- 
less another factor was the notorious corruption 
which obtained among the functionaries in the 
Imperial Household. They resented any efforts 
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of a minister to ' economize or to Interfere with 
their perquisites, and had their own ways to 
effect his downfall. Otlier ministers of the 
Imperial Household who suffered similarly were: 
Sung-ytin t;.], Ching-chMg (see under Sheng- 
yii), Hsi-en (T. posthumous name 

1784-1852), and I-chi (d. 1863), 

Hsi-en, a son of Ch'un-ying (see under Dorgon), 
was intermittently for nearly thirty years 
(1815-45) a minister of the Household and was 
several times disgraced. 

I-chi was a grandson of Yung-hsing and 
younger brother of I-ching [gg. t;.]. After serving 
for six years (1834-40) as a minister in the House- 
hold, he was sentenced to hard labor in Hei- 
lungkiang. Officially he was accused of having 
accepted a bribe from a Mongolian Lama in 
1839, and of having retained tlie gift for eight 
days before he made up his mind to return it. 
Actually his offense was that, liaving claimed to 
be a physician, and having been named to attend 
Empress Hsiao-chTian (see under I-chu) in her 
last illness, he had failed to prevent her death 
which took place on February 13, 1840. Seven 
days later he was put on trial on the bribery 
charge and on March 2 was banished. 


[l/369/3a; 3/39/20a; 20/3/00; 3/82/23a; 2/41/21a; 
2/50/38a; Yenching University Library Bulletin 
No. 19 (December 15, 1931); Tai K*o4Hng hsiang- 
kuo nien-p*u (chronological biography of Tai 
Chiin-yffan) ; THen-chih ou-win (see bibL under 
Pao-ting), 4/40b; Pa-chH win-cking (see under 
Sh^ng-yu).] 

Fang Chao-yinq ' 

YING Hui-ch‘ien (T. §3^ H. 

1615-1683, scholar, was a native of Jen-ho 
(Hangchow). A licentiate under the Ming 
regime, he gave up hope of an official career 
after the change of dynasty, devoting himself to 
teaching and writing, and gathering about him a 
large number of students by his presentation of 
Neo-Confucian philosophy in which he favored 
the €h^eng-Chu school (see under Hu Wei). 
He was noted for his self-control and for his 
devoted care of his mother, on whom he waited 
day and night during several years of illness. 
He was twice summoned to take part in the 
special po-hsueh hung4z‘il examination of 1679 
(see under P‘eng Sun-yii), but excused himself 
on the plea of illness. Of his numerous writings, 
mostly on the classics and philosophy, six titles 
were given notice in the Ssii-¥ti Catalogue (see 
under Chi Yiin). His collected literary works, 
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cH, in 10 cMaUf were printed 
by Chang Po-hsing [q. t?.] in 1710. An illustrated 
work of his on ancient Chinese music and musical 
instruments, in 2 oMaw, entitled Ku 

yueh shu, vias copied into the Imperial Manu- 
script Library in 1780 and reproduced photo- 
graphically in 1935 in the first series of rare books 
to be published from that Library under the 
collective title Ssil--¥u ch'uan-shu cMn-pen (see 
under Chi Ytin). 


[l/486/15b; 2/66/34a; 3/401/24a; 24/4/4a; 59/54/3a; 
Wang Sliih-ehen [g. y.], ChHh pei ou~Van 10/9b, 
quotes from an autobiography entitled 

Wu-min hsim-shing chnan; Hangchow Ju-- 
cM/i (1922) 138/14b.] 

Dean R. Wickes 

yiNG-o -^r-tai. See under Ingguldai. 

YING, Prince. See under Ajige, 

YOLO Iff^, 1625-1689, the first Prince An 
was a grandson of Nurhaci [q. v] and 
the fourth son of Abatai [g. y.]. He enlisted with 
the rank of a prince of the fifth degree in the 
army of Haoge [g. v.] when the latter conquered 
Szechwan (1646), and he followed Ajige [g. v,] 
to suppress a local uprising in Tientsin (1648). 
In 1649 he was promoted to the rank of a prince 
of the third degree, and in 1651 inherited his 
father’s princedom of the second degree — his 
title being then changed from Jao-yii to 
An Appointed in 1652 to membership in 
the Council of Princes, he was in the following 
year entrusted with the command of an army 
sent to force the submission of Outer Mongolia. 
In 1655 he became presiding controller of the 
Imperial Clan Court and in 1657 was made a 
prince of the first degree. 

At the beginning of Wu San-kuei’s [q. v\ 
rebellion in Yunnan (1673) Yolo became field 
marshal (1674) with the title of Ting-vuan 
P‘ing-k‘ou Ta Chiang-cliiin 
in charge of the arnay sent to Kiangsi. At 
that time Wu San-kuei had already taken six 
provinces (Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechwan, 
Hupeh, Hunan, and Kwangsi) and his revolt was 
echoed by Keng Ching-chung [g. y.I in Fukien, 
and by Wang Fu-ch‘^n [g. y.] in Shensi. Wu’s 
position in the Tung-tfing lake region was so 
strong that no Manchu general dared to move 
against him. While his fellow-generals aimed 
at Changsha, Yolo’s objective was to stabilize 
the province of Ejangsi. By 1675 he had suc- 
ceeded in winning over almost the whole of that 
province. Taking advantage of the fact that 


Wu San-kuei had advanced to Sung-tzU, Yolo 
began to make his way toward Hunan, while 
Labu [g. y.] took Yolo ’s place in Kiangsi. After 
taking Ping-hsiang (1676) near the border of 
Kiangsi and Hunan, Yolo advanced on Changsha, 
but, owing to the speedy return of Wu and the 
tardiness of other Manchu generals in coming to 
Yolo’s assistance, that attempt failed. In 1677 
Yolo assaulted Liu-yang, and in 1678 seized 
Ping-chiang (two cities that blocked the way to 
Changsha) and brought about the surrender of 
Lin Hsing-chu (see under Pengcun). Wu San- 
kuei died in 1678. On March 11, 1679, Yolo 
took Changsha while another general attacked 
Yochow. Again Yolo pressed southwest and 
won his last battle in Wu-kang, a strategic 
gateway to Kweichow. At the close of that 
year his post was given to his nephew, Jangtai 
[g. y.], and in 1680 Yolo was recalled to the capital 
where he received a grand ovation. Early in 
1682 he resumed his post as presiding controller 
of the Imperial Clan Court. His final service 
in the military field was in 1688 when he ac- 
companied Yabu (1658-1701), the fourth 
Prince Chien (younger brother of Labu), 

to guard Sunid, in Inner Mongolia, when Galdan 
[g, y.] was creating disturbances in Outer Mon- 
golia. In the spring of 1689 Yolo died and was 
canonized as Ho Twelve years later (1701) 
he was posthumously degraded to a prince of the 
second degree for having conducted (1665), 
when he served in the Imperial Clan Court, what 
was alleged to be an unfair trial of a member of 
the Imperial Family. 

Y'olo had twenty sons, five of whom attained 
to noble rank. His eighteenth son, Ytin-tuan 
(or Yiieh -}§ -tuan, Yuan Sc -tuan, T. 

a. 

1671-1704), was a poet who left a 
collection of verse entitled Yu-ckHh- 

sheng kaoj 5 cliuan^ printed about 1695 and 
supplemented about 1704 with 5 more chiian. 
Yun-tuan was made a prince of the second degree 
with the designation Chfin (^f|5i.), but in 
1690 was degraded to a prince of the fourth 
degree, and eight years later was deprived of his 
princedom. From the age of ten onward he 
studied under Chinese tutors whom his father 
brought from Hunan, and later became known 
for his hospitality to literary men. He was on 
intimate terms with his cousin, Bordu 
(T. H. d. 1697), a grandson of 

Tabai (see under Nurhaci). 

Yolo’s princedom of the second degree was 
inherited by his fifth son, Margun 
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(H. A. posthumous 

name 1663 - 1709 ),, and then by Margun's 
son, Hua-ch'i #JB (posthumous name ff}, 
d. 1719 ). Hua-ch'i died without heir and for 
several years there was no successor to the 
hereditary rank. It happened that the wife of 
Yin-ssti fg. a granddaughter of Yolo, took the 
side of her husband in opposing Yin-chen [q. v.]. 
When the latter ascended the throne he took 
revenge on Yin-ssti and his connections; hence 
late in 1723 he declared that Yolo’s princedom 
should be discontinued. Nevertheless, when 
Emperor Kao-tsung appraised, in 1778, the 
merits and demerits of his ancestors he eulogized 
the military exploits of Abatai and Yolo and 
gave to an adoptive grandson of Hua-ch'i the 
hereditary rank of a prince of the sixth degree. 


fl/223/5a; 168/50b; Tsung-shih Wang-kung 

kung~chi piao-chuan (see bibl. under T^-p*ei) 
8/9a; Wei Yuan [g. t?.], 8Mng-wu chi (1842) 2/la; 
Haenisch, E., T^oung Pm (1913), p. Ill; l/4S9/27b; 
19/2 la; Hsiieh-chHao shih-hua (see under 
Sh^ng-yti), supplement 3/2a~3b.] 

Li Man-kxjei 

Fang Chao-ying 

YOTO d. 1638, age 41 (sm), was a member 
of the Imperial Family and the eldest son of 
DaiSan [g. v.]. From 1621 to 1629 he was 
constantly engaged in fighting, and in 1626 re- 
ceived the rank of heile for his services in the 
expedition led by his father Dai^an against the 
Mongolian tribe of Jarut. In the invasion of 
Korea in 1627 he was the fifth ranking heile, 
and after the surrender of the Korean king, Li 
Tsung (see under Abahai), he supported Jirga- 
lang’s ]g. ?;.] arrangement of a peace treaty, as 
opposed to Amin’s [q. v.] project for further in- 
vasion. After taking an active part in the 
operations against the city of Ning-ytian, he 
returned in 1630 to be garrison commander of 
Shen-yang. On the organization of the Six 
Ministries in the Manchu Administration in 1631, 
he was put in charge of the Ministry of War, 
and presented memorials to Abahai [g. v.] urging 
conciliatory and constructive measures towards 
the conquered Chinese population. From 1632 
to 1635 he accompanied the various expeditions 
against the Ghahar Mongols, although prevented 
by sickness from playing an active part. In 1636 
he received the title Ch^eng Ch^in-wang ^^3E, 
but four months later was condemned to death 
for hiding the treacherous designs of Manggfiltai 
[g. V,] and his own younger brother Soto (see 


under Dorgon), and for instigating dissention 
between. Jirgalang and Haoge [g. t^.j. Although 
pardoned, he was degraded to heile and in the 
following year to heim for another offense. 
Despite this he was, in 1638, put in command of 
the right wing of the army against the Ming 
troops and died in action at Ghiang-tzti-ling 
His death was deeply mourned by 
Abahai who gave him posthumously the title 
Kb-chin- Chiin-wang A memorial 

was erected in 1688 at his grave near Mukden, 
and in 1778, by order of Emperor Kao-tsung, a 
tablet to his honor was placed in the Imperial 
Ancestral Temple. 


[l/222/9b; 2/3/la; 3/8/16a; 34/123/la.] 

Geokge a. Kennedy 

YU T'ung ±m (T. IMA and H. WM 
and and June 16, 1618-1704, 

July, scholar and calligrapher, was a native of 
Ch%ng-chou, Kiangsu. In 1648 he was made a 
porkung, or senior licentiate of the first class. 
Appointed police magistrate of Yung-pfing-fu, 
Chihli, in 1652, he remained at this post until 
1656. For more than twenty years thereafter 
he led a life of leisure, finding his chief pleasure 
in literature. His literary compositions were 
widely known, even during his youth, despite 
the fact that he had not obtained a high degree. 
In 1678 he was recommended to take the special 
examination, known as po-hmeh kung4z% which 
he passed in the following year as the oldest of 
the fifty successful competitors (see under 
P'eng Sun-yii). He was then made a corrector 
in the Hanlin Academy with appointment to 
assist in the compilation of the Ming Dynastic 
History (Mingshih). He retired in 1683. 

During his three years on the Historiographicai 
Board Yu T'ung wrote 6 ckilan of Ming" biogra- 
phies ifelSiH), 8 chiian of accounts relating 
to foreign states (^j^^), and 4 chiian con- 
sisting of a bibliography of Ming literature 
Only the first two of these 
works are reproduced in his published writings. 
Though the last work, which lists 7,141 titles, 
was not printed, it nevertheless set a new stand- 
ard for dynastic bibliographies in that it aimed 
to include only titles of books written in the 
Ming period — apparently following in this respect 
a suggestion made by the T'ang critical historian, 
Liu Chih-chi (see under Chi Ytin). In the 
opinion of the compilers of the Ssih-¥u Catalogue 
(see Chi Yiin) it fell short of this aim since it 
included some forty works that were written in 
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former dynasties. Thougli the later editors of 
the Ming history declined to utilize Yu T'ung’s 
bibliographyj they did adopt his plan of listing 
only the literature of the dynasty in question — 
a procedure that was followed by the compilers 
of the Draft History' of the Ching Dynasty, 
ChHng~shih kao^ printed in 1927-28. 
Special favors were bestowed on Yu T^ung by 
Emperor Sh6ng-tsu on the latter ^s tours to South 
China in 1699 and in 1703. A collection of 
Yu*s works, entitled S Hsi4^ang chHian- 

ch% was first printed in 1686 and was provided 
with a supplement (t^ M Yu-cM) of which the 
preface is dated 1691. His compositions in 
musical drama, known as yuehrfu , were 
highly praised in his time. His son, Yu Chen 
JtB (T. mM H. 1647-1721), 

was a chin-shih of 1682. 


[3/1 19/3a; 20/1/00 (portrait); 26/l/39a; 32/3/12a; 
autobiographical nien-p^u down to the age of 86 
{mi) appears with portrait in H si -Vang yil-chi; 
Soochow fu-chih (1881) S8/15b; SsU-JVu 87/3a.] 

Tu LlEN-CHit 

ya Ch6ng-hsieh (T. M^), Oct. 1, 

1775-1840, May 13, scholar, was a native of 
I-hsien, Anhwei. He was brought up in Chii- 
jung, Kiangsu, where his father, Yii Hsien 1%!^ 
(T. 1750-1801, pa-kung of 1777), officiated 

(1778-94) as sub^director of schools. About 
1797 he went to Peking where he remained for 
four years. From 1802 to 1804 he stayed mostly 
in Shantung, probably as a secretary to the 
provincial commissioner of education, Liu F6ng- 
kao (see under Tsang Yung). While again in 
Peking, in 1805, he assisted Yeh Chi-wen (see 
under Yeh Ming-ch'en). privately in the com- 
pilation of the 1818 edition of the Ta-Ch%ng 
hui-iien, or ^^Coilected Statutes of the Empire'^ 
— an edition that was commissioned in 1801 and 
completed in 1818. It is a continuation of 
earlier editions of that work (see under Wang 
An-kuo) and concludes with the year 1812. 
In 1810 Yu assisted in the compilation of the 
local history of his native district, I-hden chih^ 
which was printed in 1812. During the period 
1804 to 1820 he compiled, on the basis of some 
forty sources, five chiian of the lost Sung hui-yao 
(see under Hsti Sung). 

Yii became a chu-jen in 1821 when he was forty- 
seven mL In the following year he helped 
Ch^^ng £n-ts6 and Chi Chiin-tsao [qq, v,] to 
edit the , ChHn^iing 

Ch^un-chHu Tso-chuan turpin^ a punctuated text- 


book of the Tso-chuan commentary to4he Spring 
and Autumn Annals, edited by imperial order 
and printed in 1822. During the years 1830-31 
he was on the staff of Chang Ching (T. 

M:fL H. 1776-1835, chin- 

shih of 1801) who was then director-general of 
river conservancy in Kiangnan with headquarters 
at Ching-chiang-pii, Kiangsu. , There he com- 
piled for Chang a work on river systems, entitled 
ISif 7K:&^ Hsii Hsing-shui cMn-chim, 156 
chiian, printed in 1832. This work, initiated by 
a former director-general, Li Shih-hsii 
(T, H. original posthu- 

mous name MWJj 1773-1824), is a' supplement 
to the Esing-shui chin-chien, 175 cAwan, compiled 
by Fu Tse-hung (T. '#||}‘ [1^], 

H. fe®) and printed in 1725. The Hsirutshui 
chin-chien treats of the river systems of China 
from ancient times to 1721, whereas the supple- 
ment covers the period 1721-1820. In 1832 Yii 
was again in the capital where he helped Ch^en 
Yung-kuang (see under Yao Nai) to collate the 
well-known Tu-shih fang-yu chi-yao by Ku 
Tsu-yli [q. v.]. In that year, too, in Peking he 
made the friendship of Chang Mu [g. 2 ;.] who 
later printed his Kuei-sdX ts^un-kao, 

15 chiian, in the Lien-yiin i tdung-shu (1847), and 
wrote a preface to it. 

In 1833 Yii competed unsuccessfully in the 
metropolitan examination. Wang Tsao 3E ^ 
(T. J^M), one of the assistant examiners, who 
thought highly of his scholarship and regretted 
his failure, printed (1833) a select collection of 
his writings and investigations under the title, 
Kuei-ssU lei (^) kao, 15 chiian. Yu joined the 
secretarial staff of Lin Ts6-hsu [g. 2 ^.] in 1837, 
when the latter wns governor-general of Hunan 
and Hupeh, and helped him to compile several 
works. In 1839 he made for Ch^i Chun-tsao 
a copy of the table of contents of the CEiian 
shang-ku San-tai ChHn Han Sau'-kuo Liu-cEao 
wtn compiled by Yen K^o-chun [g. v.]. Relying, 
however, on Yen’s compilation as it stood in 
1815, he gave it the shorter title, 

CEilan San-ku chih Sui wen. In the same year 
(1839), on the recommendation of Ch‘i Chiin-tsao, 
Yii was invited to direct the Hsi-yin 1^1% 
Academy at Nanking where he died the following 
year. His collected verse, entitled 
Ssil-yaiig chai shih-kao, 3 chiian, was printed by 
his nephew, Yii Mou-lin in 1852. A 

younger brother, Yii Cheng-hsi iJl’IE.fi (T. ||f| 
^), was a chii-jen of 1837. 

Yii Cffi5ng-hsieh was a scholar of wide learning 
with an exceptional memory and a strong interest 
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in research. His two works, Kuei-ssU lei-kao 
mdKue%-ss& ts^un-kao^ mnt&m valuable informa- 
tion on many subjects touching history, anthro- 
pology, folMore, geography and the classics. 
The first-mentioned, being the earlier of the two 
collections, contains the choice of his miscel- 
laneous writings as selected by himself. A 
printed edition of 1833, with notes and emenda- 
tions in Yu’s own handwriting, was reproduced 
in fascimile (1934) in the Anhwei ts'ung-shu. The 
Kuei-ssi^ ts‘un-kao being, as its name states, a 
collection of left-over items, includes many 
short notes on lighter subjects such as the origin 
of terms, customs, etc. The edition of 1884 
was not printed from the same manuscript that 
was used in the Lun-yun i ts^ung-shu. Items on 
the subject of ' Russia which appeared in the 
ki-kao were edited by Ho Ch'iu-t^ao [g. v,] and 
were included in Ho’s Shuo-fang pei-sheng. The 
studies which Yii Cheng-hsieh made of the 
geography of his native district and of Formosa, 
on the history of religious -sects in Tibet, and on 
the relationship between Tibet and the Manchu 
dynasty are especially interesting, Yu should 
also be remembered for his liberal ideas, partic- 
ularly in defense of the rights of women, and 
for the attacks he made on the prevailing double 
moral standards. 


[l/491/9b; 2/69/47a; 6/49/la; Wang Li-chung, 
chronological biography, entitled YU Li-ch^u 
hsien-shing nien-p*u (with portrait, 1934) in 
Anhwei U^ung-^Bhu; Lin Yutang, ‘‘Feminist 
Thought in Ancient China”, in THen Hsia^ vol. 
I, no. 2, pp. 127-150.] 

Tu Lien-chI) 

YtJ Ch‘tog-Iung (T. H. 

Sept. 26, 1617-1684, May 31, official, w^as a 
native of Yung-ning, Shansi. A senior licentiate 
(kung-sheng) of 1639, he began his official career 
in 1661 at forty-five sui, as magistrate of Lo- 
ch^eng, Kw^angsi. This district was taken over 
from the officials under the Prince of Kuei (see 
under Chu Yu-lang) in 1659, and Yii Ch'eng-lung 
was its first Chfing magistrate. The principal 
city in the district had long been deserted, being 
able to claim a population of only six families. 
Furthermore, many families of aboriginal tribes 
called Yao and T^ung M threatened it from 
the surrounding mountains. The place was 
so miasmatic that four of his nine servants 
soon died there. Four others fled for their lives, 
leaving only one to share the responsibilities of 


his administration. Nevertheless , after six years 
of effort Yii was successful in gathering a larger 
population, in setting up laws for the aborigines, 
and in bettering the condition of the people. 
He was recognized as an able official and was 
promoted to the post of department magistrate 
of Ho-chou, Szechwan, in 1667. Two years 
later he w’^as appointed sub-prefect of Hiiang- 
chou-fou, Hupeh, At the beginning of the San- 
fan rebellion (see under Wu San-kuei) local unrest 
broke out in the prefecture, Yii 'was appointed 
prefect in 1674 and succeeded in pacifying part 
of the rebels and suppressing the rest. In 1677 
he was appointed intendant of river defense at 
Huang-chou — a post that was abolished in 1663, 
re-established in 1677, and again abolished in 

1682. In 1678 he was appointed provincial 
judge and, in the following year, financial com- 
missioner of Fukien. In 1680 he became 
governor of Chihli and was praised by Emperor 
Sheng-tsu as the most upright official in the 
realm. 

In 1682 Yu Ch^eng-Iung was made governor- 
general of Kiangnan and Kiangsi. When the 
news of his appointment reached the southern 
part of Kiangsu it is said that the families that 
were noted for their luxurious living changed to 
a simpler mode of life and took off their sumptu- 
ous garments even before his arrival at Nanking. 
According to legend, he was called Yu chfing- 
tfien of the Clear Sky”, in reference 

to his incorruptibility. Because he seldom ate 
meat, he was also called Yu chfing-ts*ai (^), 
the Vegetarian”. At the time of his death 
in 1684 his sole personal belongings consisted of 
some worn-out cotton clothes. He 'was canonized 
as Chfing-tuan and his name was celebrated 
in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen in Peking, 
and in many other temples erected to his honor 
in cities where he had served as an official. He 
is said to have had a fondness for wine, although 
he did not permit it to hinder him in carrying 
out his official duties. 

Yu’s writings, consisting chiefly of memorials, 
reports and instructions, were first printed in 

1683, under the title ^ Yii-shan tsovr-tu, 

8 chUan. In 1707 his grandson, Yii Chun 

(T. -y-fH H. d. 1731), then the governor 
of Kiangsu, re-edited them in 8 chilan, with 
supplements, under the title Yii ChHng-iuan 
hung cMng-shu A contemporary 

official of the same name, Yii Ch^eng-lung [g. v.], 
was, twenty-one years his junior. Another 
oflBcial whose name is likewise romanized Yii 
Ch^^ng-lung, but written in Chinese as 
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(T. was governor-general of Hu-kuang Bordered Red Banner. Early in 1693 lie was 

in the years 1703-05 and died about 1713 . ' appointed director-general of the Yellow River 

■ Conservancy to succeed Chin Fu' who had died 

Il/283/la; 2/8/20a; 3/158/la; ■ 4/65/la; 7/7/5b; late in the previous year. Two years later he 
16/6/la; 18/6/la; Bupeh t^ung-ckih {1^21) 115/3b; retired to mourn the death of his adoptive father, 
34/207/16a.]- ■ but in 1696, when' the Emperor went on' his 

Fang Chao-ting expedition against Galdan [g. t;.] in Outer Mon- 
golia, Yii was placed in charge of the transport of 
YtJ Ch'&g-lung (T. B.. ^nill), food and arms for the central route army (see 

Aug. 14, 1638-1700, Apr. 16, official, was a under Fiyanggd and Hstian-yeh). IJnfortu- 
native of Kai-p‘ing, Liaotung. His family, nately his caravan reached the scene after the 
which belonged to the Chinese Bordered Red prearranged schedule. As Galdan fled from the 
Banner, migrated to Chihli in 1648 and, after Kerulun River, the Emperor ordered Maska 
several removals, settled in the Ku-an district [q. 2 ^’.] to pursue him with a small detachment 
of that province in 1653. In 1667 Yii Ch'eng- while the Emperor and most of the army, having 
lung was adopted as an heir by a relative, Yii only a few days’ rations, turned back to meet 
T6-shm (d. 1695), for whose meritorious Yii and his supplies. For their tardiness Yti 

military service tlie adopted son was given in and other officials in charge of transport were 
1668 the post of magistrate of Lo-tflng, Chihli, ordered, in 1697, to transport supplies on their 
His upright and just administration made him own account for the expedition to Ninghsia, 
popular with the natives of the district, who were Kansu. The death of Galdan put an end to the 
successful on several occasions in securing the military operations, and Yii Ch'6ng-lung on his 
renewal of Ms term of office. Given the post of return was rewarded with a minor hereditary 
department magistrate of Tungchow in 1679 , rank. 

his popularity grew, and three years later, on the In 1698 he was reappointed Governor of 
recommendation of his namesake and con- Chihli and was given the task of repairing the 
temporary, Yii Ch‘6ng-lung [q. y.], then governor- dykes and deepening the bed of the Lu-kou 
general of Kiangnan and Kiangsi, he was made River (also called Hun Ho or 

prefect of Chiang-ning-fu (Nanking). In 1684 , Sang-kan Ho ^^W). This river, wMch 
when Emperor Sh6ng-tsu was sojourning at flows south of Peking, had caused damage 
Nanking on his first tour of the South, he was throughout the Liao, Chin, Yiian and Ming 
pleased with Yii’s incorruptibility and appointed periods, and was called by the natives “the river 
him provincial judge of Anhwei. When the of varying courses” Wu-ting Ho). 

Emperor returned to Peking he summoned Yii’s Yii Ch^6ng-lung built strong dykes along its 
adoptive father to Court and presented Mm with course between Peking and Tientsin and had it 
an imperial fur robe. All officials were told to deepened in many places. The Emperor was 
instruct their sons to follow his example. pleased and gave the river its new name, Yung- 

About this time Yii Ch‘6ng-lung was ordered ting Ho “Permanently Stabilized 

to assist Chin Fu [g. v.], the director-general of River”. For forty years it did not alter its 
Yellow River Conservancy, in a project for course, but thereafter it overflowed from time 
deepening the outlet of the Yellow River in to time. In the year 1698 Yii was again placed 
order to release the flood waters in that region, in charge of Yellow River Conservancy. He died 
The river was then following its old course past two years later and was canonized as Hsiang- 
Kaifeng, Honan, sharing part of the bed of the chfln MM* Iii 1730 Ms name was placed in 
Grand Canal and emptying into the sea south the Temple of Eminent Stat'esmen. 
of the Shantung promontory. Its shallow and He was one of the famous officials of the Ch^ing 
narrow mouth caused constant floods in northern period and, like P'eng P‘eng and Shih Shih-lun 
Kiangsu, and Yii planned to deepen the last [qq. y.], was idealized by the common people, 
section of its course. However, owing to ob- From verbal legends, partly true' but mostly 
jections interposed by Chin Fu at a conference imaginary, their life stories were written by 
in Peking the project was not carried out and Yii anonymous authors in the form of narratives 
Ch'6ng-lung was appointed governor of Chihli known as Kung an or records of interesting 
(1686). In 1690 he was made president of the judicial cases, which bear a remote resemblance 
Censorate and later was given the concurrent to the detective stories of the West. The tale 
duties of lieutenant-general of the Chinese relating to Yii Ch^eng-lung, entitled Yii kung 
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an ch‘irwin 8 chiian of 292 chapters 

(PI), was probably written in the middle of the 
eigiiteenth century. 


[Yu Hdang-chHn hung nien-p^u (chronological 
biography); l/134/9a; 1/285/lOa; 2/8/43a; 

3/160/14a; 4/75/7b; 4/76/13a; 34/204/26a; Yung- 
ting ho cMh (1815) , chuan 2 and 4.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

YtJr Chi (T. Jan. 29, 1739- 

1823, man of letters, painter and calligrapher, 
was a native of J6n-ho (Hangchow). A hdu- 
ts^ai of 1757, he became a chil-jen in 1762. When 
Ms father died in Kwangtung in 1763 he made a 
journey to that province to bring back the 
remains. In 1766 he became a chin-skih^ but 
was not chosen to be a member of the Haniin 
Academy. The reason for this decision, according 
to Ms own account, was Ms habit of writing 
certain characters in their archaic form. Be that 
as it may, another account asserts that as a 
painter he was celebrated primarily for Ms draw- 
ings of female figures, and for that reason was 
Mck-named, *Tu, the Painter of Beauties” 
We are told that owing to tMs, 
conceivably undignified, reference he was ex- 
cluded from membersMp in the Academy. 

When the Bureau for the compilation of the 
Ssilrk^u ch^ilan-shu was instituted in 1773 (see 
under Chi Yiin) Yii Chi was recommended by 
Chiu Yiieh-hsiu [g. t?.] and, together with Shao 
CMn-han, Chou Yung-nien [qq. v.] and others, 
was made an assistant editor. At the same time 
he was raised to the rank of a member of the 
Haniin Academy as of the year 1 772. He served 
among other posts, in the course of Ms official 
career, as chief examiner of the Hupeh provincial 
examination (1786), associate examiner of the 
Szechwan provincial examination (1794), and 
finally rose to be a reader of the Haniin Academy, 
After 1804 he retired to become director of the 
Ta-liang Academy at Kaifeng, Honan, for 
a period of eight years. In 1822, on the sixtieth 
anniversary of Ms becoming a chii-jin^ he was 
given the rank of a third-grade official and 
participated in the banquet known as Lu-ming 
y6n (see under Liang TMng-shu), held in honor 
of the successful competitors in the provincial 
examination of that year. 

In addition to being a skillful painter, Yii 
CM was an accomplished calligrapher and poet. 
A collection of his poems was printed early in 
his life time under the title WlW ChHur 

shih po-na ch‘in. His miscellaneous literary 


collections, entitled ChHu-shih hsileh’-hu lu m 
'^# 1 ), 6 ' chiian; Lirng-yilan 

kuei-chao 1% 1 chiian; and I-man 

an sheng-kaoj 1 chiian j were printed in 1822. It 
is worthy of note that Yii CM was the collator 
of the first printed edition of the Liao-chai 
chihni (see under PM Sung-Iing). 


[l/509/2b; 2/72/27a; 3/130/28a; 26/2/20b; Hang- 
chow fu-chih (1922) 146/12b; L. T. C. L. H. M. 
93b.] 

Tu,HlEN-CHt 

Ytl-cMien (Yukien) (T. H. t>lll, 

known as Yii-tMi until 1826), 

1793-1841, Oct. 11, official, belonged to the 
Borjigit clan and the Mongol Bordered Yellow 
Banner. His great-grandfather, Bandi [g, r.], 
the first Duke ChMng-yung (Wc^-S^), 
committed suicide in 1755 near Hi during the 
revolt of Amursana [q. His grandfather, 
Balu (see under Bandi), the second duke, fought 
under Chao-hui [g. v,] in the conquest of Turke- 
stan, and served as military governor of Chahar 
(1768-70). His father, Ch‘ing-iin ® |fc (or ^), 
the third duke, served in Tibet as Imperial 
Agent (1786-89, January), but because of mis- 
management of border troubles with the Gurkhas 
(see under Fu-kMng-an), was discharged and 
deprived of his hereditary rank. The dukedom 
was given to Kuan-hui a cousin of Chfing- 
lin. 

Yii-chfien was well versed in Chinese literature. 
In 1817 he became a chin-shik and was selected a 
bachelor of the Haniin Academy. In 1819, 
when the bachelors were graded, he was dis- 
charged from the Academy and was appointed 
an expectant secretary in the Board of Cere- 
monies. After a delay of five years he received 
the secretaryship, and a year later was promoted 
to be an assistant department director in the 
same Board. In 1826 he was sent to Hupeh as 
prefect of CMng-chou-fu. Up to this time his 
name was Yii-tMi (see above), but because his 
superior, Yii-tMi (see under Chih-jui), then 
financial commissioner of Hunan (1826-31), 
had the same name, he was ordered to change it 
to Yu-cMien. In 1829 he was transferred to 
Wuchang where he served for five years. 

In 1834 Yii-chfien was promoted to be an 
intendant in Hupeh, but was soon made pro- 
vincial judge of Kiangsu. In the years 1836-38 
he retired to mourn the death of his mother and 
to convalesce from an illness. But in 1838 he 
was again sent to Kiangsu as provincial judge 
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and in 1839 ' was ' made financial commissioner from Chekiang to the interior. Yii-ch^n was 
and concurrently acting governor of the same ordered to go to his new post at Nanking, leaving 
province. Early in .1840 he became full governor the defense of Chekiang to Governor Liu Ytin-k'o 
and as such was known for his strict enforcement (T. 2^ , d. 1853) and General Yii 

of the law. In August,' after the First British Pu-yiin (T. d. 1842). 

War had extended -.to Tinghai, Chekiang, he. When reports of possible British operations 
became acting, governor-general of Kiangsu, north of Canton reached Peking, Yii-chlen was 
Kiangsi, and Anhwei — the governor-general, again sent to Chekiang (July 1841) to look after 
I-li-pu .[g. V.], being sent as Imperial Commis- the defenses. He vigorously fortified Tinghai 
sioner to Chekiang. During the following five and strengthened the garrison, particularly after 
months Yu-ch'ien spent most of his time at the fall of Amoy on August 26. But despite his 
Pao-shan and in Shanghai, preparing the defenses efforts, the British took Tinghai for the second 
of those cities. He disapproved of the con- time after a short engagement (October 1). 
ciliatory policy of Chl-shan [q. 2 ;.] and of I-li-pu, One Chinese general was Idlled in action, two 
and maintained, late in 1840, that Tinghai could committed suicide, and the garrison was dis- 
easiiy be recovered by force. His memorial persed. The attack and capture of Chinhai 
about a proposed attack on Tinghai reached took place on October 10. Yti-ch^ien directed 
Peking just when Emperor Hsiian-tsung was the fighting there and when he perceived that 
determined to ignore the peace negotiations of the defense had collapsed he leaped into a pond 
Ch^i-shan at Canton and make war on England, to drown himself. Rescued, he was carried 
The Emperor sent troops to Canton (see under away in retreat, but died the folio wng day. 
I-shan) and urged I-li-pu to attack Tinghai from According to some accounts, he took opium or 
Chinhai on the mainland. In the meantime, poison to escape his disgrace. In fact, when the 
however, Chl-shan had signed a truce with Emperor first heard of the loss of Chinhai he 
Elliot (see under Lin TsAhsii) which ceded Hong ordered that Yii-ch^en be investigated and 
Kong in return for Chuenpi and Tinghai. I-li-pu, punished, but after he was told that Yu-chfien 
acting in accordance with information from had died he granted him posthumous honors. 
Chl-shan, waited until the British returned A special temple to the memory of Yu-chfien 
Tinghai peaceably. But by refusing to recover was erected in Chinhai after the recovery of 
Tinghai by force he greatly displeased the that port, and he was canonized as Ching-chieh 
Emperor. On February 10, 1841, I-li-pu was Since he left no male heir, a nephew was 

ordered back to Kiangsu and Yti-ch6en was designated as his adopted son and was granted 
made Imperial Commissioner to take charge of two minor hereditary ranks. Blame for the 
the attack on Tinghai. But before I-li-pu reverses in Chekiang was then heaped on Yu 
handed over his post to Yu-ch^ien he sent troops Pu-ytin, the provincial commander-in-chief, who 
to receive Tinghai when it was evacuated by the retreated before the British advance on Chinhai 
British on February 24, Yii-ch'ien arrived on and Ningpo. Yti Fu-ytin was arrested in 1842, 
the 27th, pleased perhaps that the British had was tried in Peking, and was beheaded for 
withdrawn; but he probably interpreted this as cowardice. It appears that the Court had to find 
a sign of weakness on the part of the British, or a scape-goat, and Yti was the unfortunate victim, 
as fear of his presence. He tortured several After Yii-ch'ien died, a collection of his works 
British captives to death and executed those was printed under the title Yii Ching-chieh 
natives on the Chusan Islands who were reported hung i-shu (-S^^S^), 12 chilan^ the last chiXan 
as having had relations with the invaders. He comprising 16 documents written by him in the 
despised Ch6-shan and I-ii-pu for yielding to the course of the Anglo-Chinese War. Other papers 
foreigners and collected evidence that I-li-pu which he wrote while serving as prefect at Ching- 
had corresponded and had exchanged presents chou and at Wuchang were printed (about 1832) 
mth the Britisli. As I-li-pu was incriminated in the latter city under the title 
on this evidence, and was removed, his post of Mien-i chai ou4s^un km, 8 cMan, A continua- 
governor-general was given to Yii-clriien. At tion, containing his documents written from 1832 
this time the Emperor thought that British to ISiO, entitled Mien4 chai hm (^) ts‘un kao^ 
operations could be confined to Canton and 16 chUan, was printed about 1840. These two 
actually ordered the withdrawal of some troops collections were reprinted in 1876 under the new 
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title 

hmirhdng. 


{Ching^h^^ Waidi 


[1/378/la; 2/37/46a; 3/373/41a; 5/S5/la; l/377/5a; 
l/379/5a; (see bibL under Ch‘i-ying).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

yo Chih-ting m:zm (T. ISJS, -tw H. 
i®#), 1649-1702, painter, was a native of 
Chiang-tu, Kiangsu. In his youth he was a 
pupil of Lan Ying (T. H. 

^SMP£)j a noted painter of the late Ming 
period. Yii Chih-ting’s greatest skill lay in 
portraiture for which he generally used the so- 
called ^‘black and white’^ method (fttffl). He 
also employed the ^^orchid leaf style'^ 
of the great T^ang artist, Wu Tao-hsuan 
(T. JE*?* early 8th century). For more than six 
years prior to 1690 he held a post in the capital 
as usher in the Court of State Ceremonial and 
also served in the Imperial Court as a painter. 
Many contemporaries of note, such as Wu 
Wei-yeh, Ch'en Tdng-ching, Kao Shih-ch'i, 
and Hsii Ch^ien-hsueh [qq. v.], induced him to 
prepare portraits and other paintings for them. 
In 1690 he retired from office, making his home 
at Tung-t^g shan in T^ai-hu, Kiangsu. A 
painting by him, entitled Wang-hui i‘Uj 

“Assembly of the Princes”, was inspired by the 
chapter, Wang-hui, in the ancient work 
I Chovrshu. He presumably adapted it to the 
ceremonies then accorded by the Ch^ing Court 
to princes and ambassadors of tributary states. 
A painting which he made for Wang Shih-chen 
[g. V.] in 1701, entitled 
Wang Yu-yang forhsuek hsun-mei t% is repro- 
duced in the work, Chunq-kuo ming-- 

hm^ series eight. The Ku-kung 

chovrk^an (nos. 172 and 474) has also reproduced 
two of his paintings from the Palace Museum, 
Peiping. 

[l/509/2b; 19/2.fe/47b; 20/1/00 (portrait) ; 27/13/ 
7b; Chiang4u hsien hsU-chih (1881) 6/23a; Waley, 
Index, p. 109; T^oungPao 1922, p.359; Chavannes, 
4rs Adatica I, p, 55; L. T. C. L. H. M., p. 191 
lists a number of paintings attributed to him.] 

Tu Lien-chIj 

Yt) Hsiao-k‘o (T. 

1729-1777, native of Ch^ang-chou (Soochow), 
was one of the followers of the great classicist, 
Hui Tung [q. t;.]. When Yti lisiao-k'o was only 
five std his father went to Kwangsi as private 
secretary to an official, but a few years later his 


father died and he was brought up by his mother. 
From youth on he was a diligent student of the 
Classics, but he early became dissatisfied with 
the traditional methods of the so-called Sung 
Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu) which stressed 
a philosophic rather than a textual and historical 
study of the Classics. He thus began to read 
the Classics with the aid of ancient commentaries, 
and for a time he studied under Hui Tung. 
Yu’s method of study demanded access to an 
extensive library, but as he was too poor to 
purchase all the books he needed, he transcribed 
rare items from the collections of others. He is 
reported to have read the Taoist Canon and the 
Tripitaka at temple libraries in Soochow. In 

1761 he lived as a tutor in the residence of a 

fellow townsman, Chii Huan (T. 

who owned a library, called Tzti-lan t‘ang 
where Yii pored over rare books. By 

1762 his excessive reading had so impaired his 
vision that he was unable to read books printed 
in small type. A few years later he was invited 
by Fang Kuan-ch^eng [q. v] to Paoting, Chihli, 
to participate in the compilation of the ChihAi 
ho~ch‘u shuidi shu (see under Tai Ch^n). Soon, 
however, owing to his rapidly failing eye-sight, 
he left Paoting (1768) and recommended Tai 
Ch^n as his successor. During this short period 
he visited Peking where his scholarship was 
recognized by Chu Yiin, Chi Ytin [qq, v.] and 
other influential scholars. In his declining years 
he taught in his native town, Soochow, where he 
was called the “Blind Master” because he 
lectured solely from memory. 

Though Yii Hsiao-k^o was throughout life 
an impecunious scholar, and therefore handi- 
capped, he left several works on the Classics, 
among them the Ku-ching ckkh 

kovrMen, 30 chm7i, a collection of fragments of 
ancient commentaries on the Classics extracted 
from various works written prior to the T^ang 
period. This work was published about 1762, 
but Yii Hsiao-k'o himself was not satisfied with 
it and asked his eminent pupil, Chiang Fan 
[g. tJ.], to revise it. The latter, however, had no 
opportunity to do so. The partially impaired 
printing-blocks of the above-mentioned edition 
later (1807) came into the possession of the Lu 
^ family of Chinkiang where the work was twice 
reprinted— the first reprinted edition lacking 
about thirty leaves of the original, the second 
(1840) being complete. Yu was so interested in 
the study of the ancient literary collection, 
Win-hsilan (see under Wtmg Fang-kang), that 
he called his studio Hsuan-yin lou 



Yu 


Yii 

His critical work on the text of this classic, 
W^ri'-hman yin4 (^), 8 chiian^ was published 
with a preface dated 1758; and his Wen-hsilan 
cM-win (IEM), 30 cMan, was printed in the 
Pi lin-lang kuan ts^ung-shu 
(second edition 1909). He produced several 
other works, including a collection of verse which 
seems not to have been printed. 


[1/487/lOa; 3/419/17a; 4/133/21a; 7/36/16a.] 

Hieomtj Momose 

YU Huai (T. mm h. im air, 

Aug. 25, 1616-1696, July, poet, was a 
native of P'u-tden, Fukien. When the Manchu 
troops advanced to Nanking in 1645 he was a 
student of the Imperial Academy in that city. 
Thereafter he lived for a time in Hsia-p^ei, 
Kiangnan, but spent most of his life at Nanking. 
An intimate friend of Yu T^ung [§. v.], Yii Huai, 
too, was a poet who seems to have had sufficient 
leisure to devote to his art. The best known of 
his works is the Pan-cWiao tsa-chiy 

in 3 chiian^ giving his reminiscences of the life 
of the singing girls of Nanking during the more 
tranquil days before that city fell under Manchu 
rule. This work was first printed in 1697 in the 
initial instalment of the Chao4ai ts^ung-shu 
(see under Ch*6n Ch6n-hui) and has passed 
through many editions since that time. 

Several minor works by Yii Huai may be 
mentioned: iSHc Yendin^ a treatise on ink- 
slabs, written in 1686 and first printed in the 
above ts^ung-shu in 1697; Ch^Orshih pu, 

being notes on the history of tea, written to 
supplement a more complete work, Ch^Orshik, 
on the same theme by a contemporary, Liu Yiian- 
ch^ang and published by the latter^s 

son in 1677; and Fvrjen hskhrwa 

a brief treatise on the foot-wear of women, 
which appeared in the T^an-chi ts^ung-shu (see 
under Wang Chung) late in the K^ng-hsi 
period. A work of his on the personal names of 
women mentioned in Chinese history, 'Mm 
Kungdzim hdao-ming hou lu, is a 
supplement to a work by Yu Tffing on the same 
subject. It was printed in 1694, two years before 
Yii Huai died. Collections of his poems and 
essays appeared under two titles: W ill ^ III 
Yen-shan Vang chi and Wei-wai 

hman kao. Two other w^orks by him have 
recently been printed: a book of miscellaneous 
notes in 8 cAtian, Tung-shan Van-- 

'>/uan^ which appeared in 1934; and a collection 
of poems in irregular meter, entitled 


Yu--ch/m chai which was reproduced in 1928 
from the original manuscript (shou-kao pin 
in the Kuo-hsiieh Library, Nanking. 

[2/70/16a; 3/428/31a; 17/l/54a; Yu T^ung [q. v.l 
Kin-chai chuan kao, for poem in ch. 
9/8b which gives the date of death; Shan-pin 
shu-shih ts‘ang-shu chih (see under Ting Ping) 
40/29a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

yU Min-chung (t. H. 

ffitlffll), 1714-1780, Jan. 23, official, was a native 
of Chin-t^an, Kiangsu. He came from an illus- 
trious family; his great-grandfather, Yti Ssti- 
ch^ang (T. Atfe H. chin^shih 

of 1661, d. 1672), was magistrate of Hsiang-yilan, 
Shansi (1668-72), and his grandfather, Yu 
Han-hsiang (T. H. chin- 

skill of 1682), served as commissioner of education 
in Shansi. His father, Yii Shu-fan (H. 

d. 1756), was magistrate of Hsiian-p'ing, 
Chekiang. In his infancy Yii Min-chung was 
adopted by his uncle, Yii Fang *1^1^ (T. /hMt 
H. ^1#, d. 1758), a, chin-shik of 1724. Later 
Yii Fang had sons of his own and Yii Min-chung 
returned to his own family. 

In 1737, when he was twenty-four sm, Yii 
Min-chung became a chuang-yiian, or chin-shih 
with highest honors. Made a first class compiler 
of the Hanlin Academy, he served in that 
capacity for seven years, studying Manchu and 
learning the history and functions of government. 
In 1744 he was in charge of the provincial exami- 
nation of Shansi and early in 1745 was sent to 
Shantung as commissioner of education. Two 
years later he was transferred to Chekiang. In 
1750 he returned to Peking, but after several 
promotions was again sent to Shantung to direct 
education. In 1754 he was recalled to Peking 
to serve as a vice-president of the Board of War. 
Two years later he was allowed to return to 
Chin-t*an to mourn the death of his father but, 
in 1757, long before the mourning period was 
over, he was specially recalled to Peking and 
appointed acting senior vice-president of the 
Board of Punishments. Early in 1759 a censor 
charged him with failure to report the death of 
his mother in 1756 — an event which would 
ordinarily have prolonged his mourning period. 
But the Emperor asserted that Yii’s services 
were indispensable and ignored the charge. 
Later in 1759 Yu was made a vice-president of 
the Board of Eevenue. 

In October 1760 Yti Min-chung was ordered to 
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work concurrently on tlie Grand Council, in punishment. Nevertheless, after the war was 
which capacity he served continuously for twenty concluded in 1776, Yii was commended for Ms 
years.' In the meantime he served as president services and was given the rank of a ChHng- 
of the Board of Revenue (1755-73), as an As- with the rights of perpetual inheritance, 

sociate Grand Secretary (1771-73), and as a His portrait was placed in the Tzti-kuang ko 
Grand Secretary (1773-80), In 1773, after (see under Chao-hui), along with those of the 
Liu TMng-hsiin ' and Liu Lun [gg. r.] 'had died, generals in the campaign. He was also given 
he became Chief Grand Councilor, and for the the privilege of wearing the double-eyed peacock 
next six and a half years was the most powerful feather and the yellow Jacket— lienors which were 
minister in the empire. He was intimate with for the first time bestowed on a Chinese civil 
the Emperor, who made him adviser on national official. Early in 1780 Yii died of asthma. He 
affairs, and was skilled, moreover, in the formula- was canonized as Wen-hsiang and his 

tion of edicts. He also undertook the tedious name was entered in the Temple of Eminent 
task of editing the Emperor’s poems which the Statesmen. His portrait was painted by Father 
latter often composed at intervals during an Joseph Panzi (see under Hung-Ii) and about 1781 
audience and which Yii would write down later it came into the possession of Jean-Baptiste 
from memory. It is said that, even under these Bertin (1719-1792) the Frencli Secretary of 
circumstances, he seldom made an error. His State, 

predecessors, Chang T*ing-yii [g. v.], Liu Lun, In the decade and a half after his death Yii 
and Wang Yu-tun (T. H. m% Min-chung was several times posthumous!}^ 

1692-1758, posthumous name jlCiB, denounced by the Emperor. In 1780, only a 
Grand Councilor, 1745-58), had exhibited the few months after his decease, a nephew, wlio had 
same ability, and likewise had assisted the been in charge of his personal financial affairs, 
Emperor in editing his poems. transferred many chests of goods from the house 

Yii Min-chung was constantly with the in Peking to Chin-t^an and secreted them with a 
Emperor in the capital or on a tour, and many view to keeping them himself. Yii’s only son 
important policies of the middle Chfien-lung having died, his (adopted?) grandson, Yii Te-yii 
period were decided by the Emperor in ac- (T. chu-jen of 1779), appealed 

cordance with Yii’s advice. He enjoyed a to the authorities to help him restrain the culprit, 
powerful position at Court, much as Chang The Emperor ordered an investigation, and on a 
Tfing- 3 di, 0-5r-t^ai and Fu-h^ng [gg. «;.] had before vague charge of corruption directed that, with 
him, and as Ho-sh6n [g. v.] did after him. How- the exception of twenty or thirty thousand taels 
ever, he was not treated as respectfully as were which were to be left to Yii Te-yii, all the property 
Ms predecessors, nor did he enjoy the confidence should be used by the local authorities to defray 
of the Emperor as Ho-shen did. He was younger the expense of public works. The investigation 
than Emperor Kao-tsung by three years, and disclosed that Yii Min-chung had contributed 
was in office during the years when the Emperor farm land worth nine thousand taels to support 
was active and dominant. He was not above Ms poorer clansmen. Since this was in the 
reproach in the matter of bribes, though in tMs Emporer’s view a laudable act, the land so 
he was far less culpable than the corrupt Ho-sh5n. donated was allowed to remain in the clan. But 
In 1774 a eunuch, Kao Yiin-tsMng it was also found that Yii Min-chung had had a 

was tried for having diwlged to several high garden built for him by a former grain intendant 
officials the Emperor’s private ratings of certain of Kiangsu, and for this the intendant was 
minor officials. The eunuch disclosed that he cashiered and Yii was denounced for corruption, 
had once requested Yii Min-chung to help him Nevertheless, in 1782, the Emperor permitted 
in a lawsuit, and that on another occasion he Yii T6-yii to inherit the rank of Ch‘wg-ch‘e tu~yu 
had reported to Yii the Emperor’s private criti- and appointed him secretary in a Board, 
cism of an official. The Emperor, on hearing of A second incident which came to a climax in 
Yii’s connection with the eunuch, vehemently 1782 was equally unfavorable to Yii’s memory, 
denounced him. The eunuch was executed, but In 1774 he had advised the Emperor to permit 
Yii was allowed to remain in office. The Em- the authorities in Kansu province to sell, to 
peror said that Yii would in time have received those who could afford it, the rank of Student 
an hereditary rank for Ms assistance in directing of the imperial Academy — the revenue in grain 
theChin-chffian War (1771-76, see under A-kuei), and silver thus obtained to remain on deposit 
but that a cancellation of it would now be Ms in the province. This policy brought on large- 
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scale corraptioB, invoiviag Wang Tan-wang (for 
further details see under Ch^^n Ta«shou) and 
numerous other officials. For the mistaken 
counsel he had received in this instance the 
Emperor laid Ml blame on his former minister. 
In the same year (1782) Yii’s younger brother, 
Yii I-chien (see under Chlen Feng), an official 
in Shantung, was executed for corruption, and 
this event also threw a shadow on Yii’s name. 

In March 1786 the Emperor wrote a poem in 
which he compared Yii Min-chung to Yen Sung 
(see under Juan Ta-ch^eng), a powerful and un- 
scrupulous minister of the Ming period. 
Although lie characterized him as having been 
neither as corrupt nor as powerful as Yen, he 
definitely placed on him the responsibility for the 
Kansu episode and ordered that his name should 
no longer be celebrated in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen. Finally, in 1795, shortly before his 
abdication, the Emperor scanned Yii^s officially 
prepared biography and then declared that, in 
view of his activities as a minister, he should be 
further posthumously punished by being de- 
prived of his hereditary rank. This rank, held 
by Yti T^yii, was thereupon abolished. 

Yii Min-chung left a literary collection, en- 
titled SvryH. t‘ang ch% printed in 

1806. Some of the items seem to have been 
written by disciples or secretaries, among them 
Lu Hsi-hsiung [g, t;.]. In addition to his official 
duties at Court, Yii also directed the compilation 
of a large number of official works of the Chfien- 
liing period, in particular the Imperial Manu- 
script Library known as the ck'uan-shu 

(see under Chi Ytin). In 1787 the Emperor was 
apprised of many errors in that work— some 
made by editors, others by copyists. For these 
errors Yu was posthumously denounced, for he 
had a hand in framing the policies guiding this 
great compilation, and moreover, had recom- 
mended one of the offenders, Lu-fei Ch^ih [^. 
who had charge of the copyists. These scribes 
received no salary, but were promised official 
ranks on completing a stated amount of work in 
a given time. It was an economical way to 
conduct so large an enterprise, but it could not 
prevent errors, which it took a long time to 
discover and eradicate. Recently fifty-six letters 
written by Yu to Lu Hsi-lisiung concerning the 
chHUm-shi were publislied in facsimile 
(1933) under the title Yii Win4isiang lun 
¥u sliotircha (|&IZ3,Sli^^:L)* These ^ letters 
show that Yii took more than casual Interest 
in the selection and editing of the works which 
entered into that unique library. 


Yii Min-chung's vdfe, Yu Kuang-hui 
(T. ^H), studied under the artist Ch'4n Shu 
[g. a.], and achieved some skill in painting flowers. 
Their house in Peking, known as Yu-yii shu-wu 
MUM, was famous for its wisteria. 


[1/325/la; 2/2i/la; 3/27/la; 29/5/lb; Chang 
Hsixeh-ch^^ng [g. 2 ?.], Chang-shih i-^sku (1936), 
7/16a; Chin-Van hsien-chih (1885) 14/12b, passim; 
ibid. (1923 ed.) 12/6; Wei Ch‘ien-h6ng 

Ch*uan-ching Vang shih-ch^ao^ 
10/1 lb; Hu Chi-t'ang, P^ei-yin hsuan shih-chi 
(see under Hu Hsii) 2/20b, fu4uj p. 8; T^oung 
PaOj 1920-21, p. 187, note concerning Panzi^s 
portrait.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

YG Prince. See under Dodo. 

YU Prince. See under Fu-ch'iian. 

YtJ Yueh l5r® (T. i^rtr H. flti®), Dec. 25, 
1821-1907, Feb. 5, scholar, was a native of 
Te-chhng, Chekiang. His father, Yii Hung- 
chien (T. 1781-1846), was a 

chii-jen of 1816. His elder brother, Yii Lin 
(T. 5lt H. ^5, 1814- 

1873), was a chii-jin of 1843 who rose in his 
official career to prefect of Fu-ning, Fukien 
(1870-73). Precocious and studious, Yii Yiieh 
became a hsiu4Vai in 1836. In 1839 he married 
Yao W^n-yii ifelfcaE (1820-1879), who left a 
collection of poems, entitled Han-chang 

chi. In 1844 Yii Yiieh became a chu-jin^ and 
in 1850 a chin-shih and a member of the Hanlin 
Academy, A poem he composed for the ex- 
amination was highly praised by Ts^ng Kuo-fan 
[g. V.] who was one of the examiners. Yii Yiieh 
was at different times, over a period of six years, 
a teacher at Hsin-an, Anhwei, and there his 
friend, Sun Tien-ling (T. 

printed in 1851 a collection of his prose works 
under the title 

wei-fu chai iodn-ch‘ao, 4 chuan. In the following 
year Yii was made a compiler of the second class, 
and in the autumn of 1855 was appointed com- 
missioner of education in Honan. He remained 
at this post for about two years but, owing to 
certain accusations lodged against him, was dis- 
missed in 1857 and then went into retirement in 
Soochow. When the Taiping Rebellion spread 
eastward in 1860-62 he migrated with his family 
from one place to another, first to the ancestral 
home at TAchfing,then to Shang-yu, to Slianghai, 
and finally to Tientsin. Except for a trip to 
Peking in 1862, he remained in Tientsin for three 
years. While there, Chffing-hou [g. y.J, superin- 
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I tendent of trade for tlie three ports of Tientsin, Japanese authors with the request that he make 

i Chefbo and Newchwang, invited him to direct . an anthology. This anthology was completed 

the compilation of a new local history of the in the following year under the title 
prefecture of Tientsin. But owing to lack of Tung-^ying shih-hsuan, 44 ckuajij and was later 
funds, and for other reasons, the project was not printed. One of his Japanese pupils, Narahara 
, carried out, and Yii went south (1865). On the Nobumasa (original surname Inoue 

: invitation of Li Hung-chang [q. then acting :^^Jb H. came to him in 1884. Nara- 

governor-general at Nanking, he was made hara later became an interpreter and died in 
director of the Tah-yang ^1^ Academy at Peking in 1900. On Yii Ylieh’s seventieth birth- 
Soochow. About this time (1867) his notes on day Narahara presented him with an anniversary 
the study of the Classics, entitled collection of prose and verse by various Japanese 

C¥un-ching pHug-i, 35 chilan, were printed, authors. This contribution, entitled 
In the same year (1867) he relinquished his post ^ Tung-hai fou4'ao chi, appears in the complete 
at the Tzh-yang Academy for a similar one in collection of Yu’s works known as 
the Eu’-cliing Ching-she (see under Juan Yiian) Ck'un-tsai t‘ang ch^iiaii-shu. It should be ex- 
on West Lake, Hangchow, where he continued plained that this so-called complete collection 
I to teach for more than thirty years, lecturing went through several editions during Yti’s 

occasionally also in other Academies. lifetime with the result that the contents vary. 

In 1869, when P^eng Yii-iin [q. t’.] was con- Moreover, several of the items were first printed 
valescing on West Lake, Yli met P'eng and they independently. The edition of 1899 (probably 
became fast friends. Later P‘eng’s grand- the latest) contains 38 items. Om chiian oi 
daughter, P'eng Chien-ch6n (T. poems by Yii’s second daughter, Yii Hsiu-sun 

1866-1894), married Yu’s grandson, Yii Pi-yiin (T. 1849-1883), entitled ^ 

(T. IWW’) b. 1868), who became a Eui-fu lou hsing4s^ao, is also in- 

cMn-shih in 1898 with the third highest honors, eluded. There appears in this collection, an 
known as t^an-hua In 1870 Yii Yiieh’s autobiographical poem by Yii, entitled Ww- 

study notes on ancient philosophers, entitled (§^211$), of which 199 stanzas 

Chu4zii, pHng-i, 35 chiian, were were written in 1889, 80 more being added in 

printed; and in the following year nine works by 1903. 

him on various subjects were printed under the . The Euang^CUing ching-cMeh hsU-pien (see 

collective title Ti-i lou ts^ung-shu, under Juan Yiian) reprints fourteen works by Yii 

In 1870, and again in 1872, Yii travelled to concerning the Clawssics. As a philologist and 

Fukien to visit his mother who was living with textual critic Yii Yiieh followed in the footsteps 

his brother, Yii Lin. of Wang Nien-sun and Wang Yin-chih [gg. v,], 

To the residence which Yii Yiieh built at father and son. It is acknowledged that his 

Soochow in 1873 he gave the name Ch'ii-yiian Chu-tzU pHng4 was in general patterned after 

which also became his pseudonym and the former’s and that his 

figures in the title of his miscellaneous notes ching pHng4 was modeled after the latter’s 

known as Ch'u-yilan tsa-tsuan (Ifi^), 50 chiian. Ching4 shu-wm. Yli Yiieh was also known as 

In 1878 a company of his pupils built him a villa, an accomplished calligrapher, 

r known as Yii-lou at the foot of Mt. Ku — — 

j (llLlll), at Hangchow, and for that reason [l/488/35a; 5/75/17a; 26/4/12a; Chou Ytin-ch6ng, 

another series of his miscellaneous notes was Yii Ch*u-ymn hsien-sheng nien-p'u (chronological 

the tith Yii-lou tsa-tsunn, i)0 chmn. Being biography) in Min-to tm-chih, voL 

now advanced in years, Yii resigned (1899) 9, no. 1; (see underSun I-Jang), 

from the Ku-ching Ching-she. voL 2, no. 1, porlrait; Koyanagi Shigeta, ‘Wii 

Yii Yiieh comj)iled two local histories: J::fS Yiieh, a Great Scholar of the Late Ch'ing Period” 

Shanghai Imen-chih, completed in 1870; (in Japanese), Toyo Telmgaku, vol. 13, nos. 2, 3 

and Cken4ai hsien-chih (Chekiang), (1906), and ‘‘The Writings and Theories of Yii 

completed in 1879, His fame as a teacher and Yiieh” (in Japanese), Teisugaku Zasshi, no. 228 

! as a man of letters spread beyond his country to (1906).] 

^ Japan, In 1882, Kisliida Ginjird ‘I’xj Lien'-chJ: 

^ (popularly known as Gingo H. 

j 1833-1905), a well-known journalist and YtJAN Ch‘ang (T. H. 

?. pharmacist, supplied him with poems ]>y many original ming T. 
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Sept. 27, 1846-1900, July 28, martyr in the Boxer 
Uprising of 1900, was ■ a native of T^ung-lu, 
Chekiang. He came from a well-to-do family 
and ' among , Ms ancestors were ■ a' number of 
scholars. His father, '/Ytian SMh-chi 
(T; H. helped in ■ fighting the 

Taiping rebels and was posthumously given the 
hereditary rank of a YUn-chH yil. Most of the 
writings of Yuan Ch'ang^s ancestors were 
destroyed in 1861 when the Taiping forces took 
TMng-lu; and in the course of that conflict two 
of his uncles and eight of his brothers lost their 
lives. In 1866 he attended the Academy, 
Ku-ching Ching-she (see under Juan Yuan), 
in Hangchow; and there, a year later, he became 
a chu-j^n. In 1874 he purchased the rank of a 
secretary in the Grand Secretariat. Two years 
later he became a chin shih and was appointed 
a secretary in the Board of Revenue, but he had 
to wait many years before there was a vacancy. 
Late in 1876 he left Peking and went to Nanking 
where he stayed in the Hsi-yin f?! 1% Academy, 
probably as an assistant to the principal, Hstieh 
SMh-yiiiP^M (T. Ita, M 
1818-1885), who was an uncle of Ytian^s wife. 

Yuan Ch^ang returned to Peking in 1878 and 
five years later was admitted by examination to 
the Tsungli Yamen, or Foreign Office (see under 
I-hsin), as a Chinese secretary. For a number of 
years he had been interested in foreign affairs, 
and took tliis opportunity to advance his know- 
ledge of China’s international relations. He soon 
became an important member on the staff of the 
Tsungli Yamen, as evidenced by his being selected 
in 1885 to serve as a secretary to the mission 
which negotiated at Tientsin the treaty of peace 
with France over the Annam question (see 
under Feng Tzti-ts^ai). During his eleven years 
(1883-94) in the Tsungli Yamen he served con- 
currently as an assistant department director 
of the Board of Revenue (1888-94), as one of the 
eighteen assistant examiners in the metropolitan 
examination of 1892, and in other capacities. 

In 1894 he was appointed intendant of the 
Circuit of Southern Anhwei (Hui-Ning-Ch'ih- 
T^ai-Kuang Tao with head- 

quarters at Wuhu, a treaty port on the Yangtze 
River. The post was important because the 
incumbent had to regulate foreign trade, collect 
customs’ duty and maintain cordial relations with 
foreigners. It was also a lucrative post, given 
usually to a secretary of the Tsungli Yamen who 
had made a good record. During his five years 
as intendent he effected the foilowdng reforms in 
his Circuit: (1) He encouraged education by 


enlarging the^ physical plant of the local Academy, 
Chung-chiang Shu-yllan wliic|i, 

' owing to a contribution by Mm, of over 4,000 
taels was enabled to engage a learned principal 
and later to build up a library. Instruction was 
given not only in the Confucian classics, history, 
philosophy and belles lettres, but also in current 
events and science. (2) , By himself setting a 
good example he promoted honesty and clean 
living among his subordinates. (3) During the 
critical period of the Sino- Japanese war he pro- 
moted good relations with Europeans by training 
a militia to keep his part of the Yangtze area 
tranquil and to protect Christian churches and 
other foreign property. (4) He encouraged com- 
merce and trade. (5) By reforms in the tax 
system he increased the government’s revenue. 
In 1894 he remitted 8,000 taels to Peking for the 
war chest against Japan; and in the following 
year his tax reforms resulted in a surplus of 
18,000 taels, ail of which he sent to Peking. 
(6) He encouraged agriculture by teaching the 
farmers better methods; and conserved their 
land by erecting a dike, fourteen It in length, 
along the Yangtze. To this enterprise, which 
employed some 67,500 workmen, he personally 
contributed more than 5,000 taels. 

In May 1898 Yuan Ch^ang was promoted to be 
provincial judge of Shensi, and a month later 
lieutenant-governor of Kiangsu, but he declined 
both posts. The year 1898 was a critical one 
for China, being marked by forced territorial 
concessions to various Western powers. In tMs 
crisis the Emperor ordered the governors of 
provinces to submit their plans— or those of their 
subordinates— to increase the country’s revenue 
for national defense and for training a modem 
army. Yuan Ch'ang submitted, through the 
governor of Anhwei, a memorial of some twenty 
thousand words. In it he stressed the danger 
from foreign aggression, and from internal 
deterioration, as evidenced by a corrupt official- 
dom, by luxurious living, and by empty for- 
malism — the internal dangers being regarded by 
him as the more serious. He analyzed the 
intentions of the various foreign governments 
toward China and concluded that Germany and 
France were not an immediate menace. 
England, being interested chiefly in commerce, 
had, in his opinion, no territorial designs, China 
would do well to enter into an alliance with her 
and negotiate a loan. Since Japan and China 
are near neighbors and use the same written 
characters, he thought it prudent to deal with 
Japan on the plane of dignity and good faith, 
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pointing out, however^ that ^^she speaks sweet 
words but is not faithfnF' ( H 
Though he regarded the United States as friendly 
and willing to help, he pointed out that she had 
few soldiers, is far off, and therefore could not 
be depended on. In a lengthy argument, sup- 
ported with numerous historical facts, he con- 
cluded that Russia was China’s greatest im- 
mediate menace, as shown by her aggression in 
Mongolia, Sinkiang and Manchuria. In con- 
clusion, he submitted various proposals having, 
among others, such objectives as reform in the 
civil service, selection of talented and moral men 
for the highest posts, economies in public ex- 
penditure, and increase of governmental revenue 
through state-controlled enterprise. The Grand 
Council and the Tsungli Yamen reported favor- 
ably on the memorial. Several of the reforms 
suggested — particularly those relating to the 
encouragement of Bannermen to earn their own 
livelihood; improvement in the diplomatic 
service; extension of the land settlement program 
for soldiers, enforcement of the tax laws, and 
restrictions on the export of gold, silver and 
currency — were sent by imperial decree to the 
provincial governors for adoption. 

In September 1898 Yuan Ch'ang was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Chihli province. Pending 
the assumption of this post, he was given the 
rank of a third-grade official to serve as one of the 
ministers in the Tsungli Yamen. In January 
1899 he was made concurrently director of the 
Banqueting Court and, in the following July, 
director of the Court of Sacrificial Worship — 
continuing, however, to serve in the Tsungli 
Yamen. High offcials having been instructed 
in May 1899 to devise plans for raising revenue 
for national defense, Yiian seized the opportunity 
to submit a memorial on the improvement of the 
likin system (see under Kuo Sung-tao). In it 
he stressed the fact that the Hkirij having been 
instituted as a temporary measure at the be- 
ginning of the Taiping Rebellion, was really 
harmful to the people; but since it was still in 
operation he suggested improvements which 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Eliminate 
long-standing corruption by the appointment of 
honest collectors; (2) install a system of rewards 
and punishments to promote efficient se^^dce; 
(3) readjust the likin from time to time to con- 
form to the production and distribution of the 
commodities assessed; (4) report in detail to the 
Central Government any local expenditure of 
likin revenue; (5) revive the old system of taxing 
(at place of production) native goods intended 
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for foreign markets, with a view to off-setting 
the loss of revenue which resulted from the 
foreign demand that such goods be exempted 
from likin in lieu of an over-all tax of 2| per- 
cent; (6) establish a rigorous system of punish- 
ment to curb corrupt inspectors and constables. 

When ■ the Boxer Uprising overtook North, 
China in the spring and summer of 1900 (see 
under Jung-lu and Hsiao-chdn), Yuan Ch^ng 
was one of the few enlightened ministers who 
courageously raised their voices against the 
Boxers and their misguided supporters at Court. 
At three different audiences (June 17, 19 and 20) 
he declared to the throne that he regarded the 
Boxers as wholly undependable, and that he 
viewed any attack on the Legations as a grave 
breach of international law. Other ministers 
who expressed similar views were Hsii Ching- 
ch'eng [q. r.], Lien-yOan (see under Pao-tdng), 
Li-shan 3tlil (T. d. 1900, posthumous 

name &j\), president of the Board of Revenue, 
and Hsu Yung-i (T. Wit, d. 

1900, posthumous name president of the 

Board of War. By their fearless utterances they 
incurred the enmity of the pro-Boxer group, led 
by Prince Tuan (i.e., Tsai-i, see under I-tsung), 
who denounced them as pro-foreign traitors. 
Their words and acts so angered the Boxer 
supporters that they lodged false charges against 
Yuan and against his close friend, Hsu Ching- 
ch^eng. Both were arrested on July 26 and two 
days later, at one o’clock in the afternoon, they 
were beheaded on the public execution ground in 
Peking. The decree ordering their execution 
asserted that their reputations had been bad, 
that they had frequently managed foreign affairs 
to serve their own interests, that in their audiences 
they had made false statements designed to mis- 
lead the Court, and that by their utterances they 
had attempted to alienate the Emperor from his 
foster mother, the Empress Dowager. After 
their decease their families did not dare even 
to claim their bodies, and it was left to their 
friend and colleague in the Tsungli Yamen, 
Hsii Yung-i, to look after the burial On August 
11, , only three days before the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Forces entered Peking, Hsii Yung-i, 
Lien-yiian and Li-shan were also executed on the 
false charge of pro-foreign activities, [A year 
or so later there circulated three memorials 
alleged to have been submitted to the throne 
by Yiian Ch‘ang and Hsii Ching-ch‘eng in June 
and August 1900, denouncing the Boxer leaders. 
Though these documents were taken by many 
writers to be genuine, they are now known to be 
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forgeries, written, as in the case of Ching-shan^s 
diary (see under Jungdu), to gloss over the part 
that important personages played in covertly 
sponsoring the Boxers]. 

The execution of these men was regarded 
throughout the Empire as an act of signal in- 
justice; and at the peace negotiations in Peking, 
early in 1901, the foreign envoys demanded that 
some restitution be made. Following this 
pressure the Court, then at Sian, issued a decree, 
dated February 13, 1901, restoring posthumously 
to all five men their former ranks. A year later 
Yuan Ch'ang’s eldest son, Ytian Yiin-su Ss AtS) 
was given the rank of an assistant department 
director of a Board. In the spring of 1902 
Yuan Ch'ang's body was taken by his sons to 
Hangchow where interment was made at a 
beautiful site near West Lake. In 1909 Yuan 
was further honored by being given the posthu- 
mous name, Chung-chieh /it®}; and on the 
petition of the gentry of Chekiang a shrine was 
erected in Hangchow to perpetuate his memory, 
together with that of Hsii Yung-i and Hsii 
Ching-ch'^ng — all natives of Chekiang. The 
following year another shrine was erected to 
Yuan’s memory in Wuhu where he had rendered 
distinguished service. 

Yuan Ch^ang was not only a great patriot and 
a brilliant statesman, but also a poet and a 
writer of elegant prose. Most of his writings are 
incorporated in a collectanea, entitled iH® 
Chien-hsi4s‘un-shi ts^ung-k‘Oj which 
contains more than fifty items printed between 
the years 1890-98— thirteen being his own com- 
positions, the remainder having been edited by 
him. In the compendium are three collections 
of his poems with the following titles: CMen- 
hd4sf‘urt-jen cW%-chi 13 ckuav; ^ 

An-pand shih-chi, A0 chiian; and 
1814'^ SI Yn-hu ]ma(hcht, 6 chuan. There exist 
two more collections of his poems, entitled 
Bhui-hsuan4ou chi, 2 chuan, and 
Ch‘ao-yin chih-yen, 2 chiian, printed 
in 1909 under the collective title Yuan Chung- 
chkh kung kshih pu-k^o His 

poems were highly praised by his senior con- 
temporary, Li Ts^ti-ming [q. v.]. His memorials 
and other official papers are scattered in various 


names were numerous— the most well-known 
being Chien-hsi ts^un-j4n and Fang-kuo tun-sou 
His residence in his' native place 
he designated Chien-hsi ts^un-sh4; and the one in 
Peking he called, among other names, An-pan-i— > 
both designations appearing in the titles of Ms 
collected verse. 

Not a few descendants of Yiian Ch^ang have 
achieved distinction in educational and industrial 
pursuits. The above-mentioned Ytian Jung-sou 
served as a member of the first Republican 
Parliament, and as a Counselor in the Ministry 
of Education. One of his granddaughters is the 
wife of the present director of the National 
Library of Peiping, Yiian TMng-li 

[l/24/14a; l/472/2a; 2/63/28b; 5/17/22a; Hsu 

Ching-ch^eng, Hsii Win-su kung wai chi; Chung- 
kuo chin san-pai nien sMh tzU4iao, first series (see 
under Li Hsiu-cli‘§ng), p. 558-65; Chin-shih j^n-wu 
chih (see under W5ng TMng-ho); Li Tz‘ti-ming, 
Yiieh-man Vang jih-chi, passim; Duyvendak, J. 
J. L., “Ching-shan’s Diary, a Mystification’*, 
in T^oung Pao, vol. 33 (1937), pp. 268-94; W^n- 
hsien ts^ung-pien (see bibl. under Dorgon), no. 5, 
(telegrams of 1900-01, p. 6); King4zU hsin-hai 
chung4ieh hsiang tsan (see bibl, under ChMng- 
chfi); ChHng-chi wakchiao shih4iao (see under 
Lhsin), chiian 143; Hui-shih Vung-nien chHh4u 
(see bibl. under P*6ng Yiin-chang) of 1876; 37. S. 
Foreign Relations for 1901, appendix, pp. 75-82]. 

■ A. K Ch^iu 

YtJAN Chi-hsien (T. H. 

5jlll), 1598-1646, Aug. 7, Ming loyalist, 

was a native of I-cMun, Kiangsi. After be- 
coming a chin-shih in 1625, he served as an 
emissary (tfA) in the Office for the Trans- 
mission of Imperial Messages. In 1630 he was 
made a censor, and four years later became 
commissioner of education in Shansi where he 
was accused (1636) of bribery (see under Fu 
Shan) by an adherent of Wei Chung-hsien 
[q. V.]. When he was taken to Peking and im- 
prisoned in the winter of 1636 the students of 
Shansi, of whom Fu Shan [q, v.] was the most 
active, petitioned the emperor on Yiian ’s behalf. 
As a result Yiian was set free in the following year 


collections, and apparently have not yet been (1637) and was appointed counselor to the 
assembled. A partial collection of his letters to financial commissioner of Hu-kuang (IS5J^#I^). 
famous contemporaries, such as Chang Chih-tung After quelling several local uprisings, he was 
[g. v], was published in 1940 in facsimile (photo- made (1640) governor of Hupeh, stationed at 
lithographically) by bis third son, Yuan Jung- Yiin-yang. Owing to his failure to defend 
sou (T. under the title Yiian Hsiang-yang, Hupeh, against Chang Hsien- 

Chung-chieh kung shou-cha His pen chung [g. v.], he was degraded and exiled to 
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Kweichow (1641). In the following year he was 
recalled and offered the post of supervisor of 
military colonization in Ho»pei 
which he declined. 

Meanwhile Kiangsi' province was in danger of 
invasion by Chang Hsien-chung, and Yiian was 
appointed, on recommendation of Wu Shen 
(T. chin-sMh of 1613), to the newly- 
created post of governor-general of Kiangsi, 
Hupeh, Ying-tlen, and Anking, with head- 
quarters at Kiukiang. Upon the dismissal of 
Wu Sh§n in 1643 Yilan’s post was given to Lii 
Ta-chi (T. :5feg, Mni). a 

cMn-shih of 1628. But as the latter found it 
impossible to co-operate with Tso Liang-yti 
[g. V.], Yiian was reinstated. When the Prince 
of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) was proclaimed 
Emperor at Nanking (June 19, 1644), it was Yiian 
who influenced Tso Liang-yii to recognize the 
newly-established Court. Tso, however, was 
opposed to Ma Shih-ying [g. ?;.] who at that time 
was influential at the Nanking Court. In the 
following year, urged perhaps by his subordinates, 
Tso led his army eastwards towards Nanking, 
taking Kiukiang on April 29, 1645. He died 
the same night and his son, Tso M4ng-k^ng (see 
under Tso Liang-yii), was placed in command 
of the army. The son, however, unable to hold 
the loyalty of his father’s troops, saw his power 
weaken, and possibly made overtures to the 
Ching forces. He escorted Yiian — long sought 
by the Manchus — to Ch^ih-chou, Anhwei, where 
not long after Tso Meng-k^ng surrendered to the 
Ching forces. Yiian was made prisoner (May 
26, 1645) and was taken to Peking. After 
refusing repeatedly to take the posts which the 
Manchus offered him, he was finally put to 
death (August 7, 1646), In 1766 Emperor 
Kao-tsung conferred on him the posthumous 
name, Chung-i 

Yiian’s literary remains, entitled 
Liu-liu Vang i-cMj in 3 chmn, and a collection 
of his verse, entitled Wd-yu 

hman shihrts^ao, were banned during the Ch‘ing 
period. One cMan of the former, entitled 
mmmm Hsun-yang chi-shih, was reprinted 
in 1915 in the 5®$®^ Yvrchang ts'ung-shu. 


[M. 1/277/la; M. 3/266/6b; M. 35/12/6a; M. 
41/9/12a, 12/35a; M. 69/15/4a; I-ch‘un hsien-chih 
(1870) 7/llb, 8 chung-i 3b; Yiian-chou 

fn-chih (1874) 8 chung-i 2/2b]. 
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Yto Chia-san (T. ff^ H. 4^^), 

Mar. 16, 1806-1863, Aug. 8, official, was a native 
of Hsiang-ch'eng, Honan. A cMn-shih of 1835 , 
he was appointed a secretary in the Board of 
Ceremonies, assuming his post in 1840 . Three, 
years later he began to serve concurrently as a 
secretary in the Grand Council. After various 
promotions he became a censor in 1850 , and 
within three years submitted more than twenty 
memorials on national affairs. He advocated, 
as early as 1851, a project to change the course of 
the Yellow River to follow the Ta-ch^ing-ho 
in Shantung. His suggestion was 
ignored, but in a few years the Yellow River 
abandoned the old course, as he had foreseen, 
thus causing untold damage over a vast area. 
He criticized the measures taken in Kwangsi 
against the Taiping Rebels (see under Hung 
Hsiu-ch'iian) — ^in particular the conduct of such 
commanders as Li Hsing-yiian [q. and Sai- 
shang-a (see under Ch'ung-ch‘i). He accused 
several governors of cowardice or misconduct, 
and even reprimanded Prince Tsai-ch'lian [q. v ] 
for usurping power. His foresight and courage 
in these matters won him fame as a truly great 
censor. 

After the Taipings had, in 1853, occupied 
Nanking and invaded northern Anhwei, a native 
of that province, Lti Hsien-chi (T. 

H. posthumous name 

1803-1853), was sent there from Peking to 
organize a local militia. At Lu’s request, 
Yuan was ordered to assist in this task. Later 
in the same year Yuan was entrusted with com- 
mand of the militia which had previously been 
under Chou T^ien-chiieh (see under Tu Shou- 
tflen), with headquarters at Ying-chou. When, 
in November 1853, Lii was killed in action, Yiian 
was ordered to proceed to central Anhwei to take 
over his command, but he insisted on staying in 
northwestern Anhwei to maintain communica- 
tions with Honan. His judgment, in this 
instance, proved to be sound, for Chiang Chung- 
yiian [q. i;.], who went to Lu-chou in central 
Anhwei, was defeated and killed there. For a 
time Yiian’s troops w'ere the only government 
forces left intact in Anhwei. In 1854 he moved 
eastward to Lin-huai and was promoted to be 
vice-president of the Censorate, but failed in the 
attempt to recover Lu-chou. A year later he was 
criticized by the governor of Anhwei for making 
false reports and for non-cooperation with the 
other generals. He was temporarily cashiered, 
but owing to his own account of the case and the 
favorable reports of I-liang [q. «;.] and others, 
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he was allowed to redeem himself by fighting the 
Nien bandits in Northern Anhwei (see under 
S^ng-fco-lin-eh^in). 

After two years of active service he was given, 
in 1857, the rank of director of the Court of the 
Imperial Stud. In June 1858 he went to Hsii- 
chou in northern Kiangsu to ward off an eastward 
thrust of the Nien bandits, and two months 
later succeeded Sh5ng-pao (see under Lin Feng- 
hsiang) as commander of the armies fighting the 
Nien bandits* Early in 1869 he was released 
from his responsibility on the ground that he had 
made little progress in the war. In May he was 
appointed acting director-general of Grain 
Transport at Huai-an, Kiangsu, and in Septem- 
ber was again given command of troops fighting 
the bandits. Two months later he was made 
Imperial Commissioner for military affairs in 
Anhwei. Early in 1860 his troops recovered 
Lin-huai and Fengyang on the Huai River, and 
for these victories he was decorated with the 
Yellow Jacket. His attempt to recover more 
territory was frustrated by the onslaught of the 
Taiping army under Ch'^n Yii-ch^eng [q. t;.]* 
In the meantime the Taiping armies in southern 
Kiangsu won spectacular victories (see under Li 
Hsiu-ch^^ng). Early in 1861 Miao P^ei-lin 
(see under S^ng-ko-lin-chdn) rebelled from the 
government forces, and the whole of central 
Anhwei was again lost to the rebels. While 
worrying over these reverses, in the summer of 
1861, Yuan was stricken with fever. Neverthe- 
less he held desperately to his position in northern 
Anhwei, and only late in 1862, after Lu-ehou 
had been recovered, was he granted his repeated 
requests for a rest. He retired to Hsiang-ch^^ng 
early in 1863 and died a few months later. He 
was canonized as Tuan-min and temples 

were erected to his memory at Ch^^n-chou, 
Honan, and at Huai-an. His collected works, 
entitled Tmn-min hung chi, is included in the 
Hsiang-ch^eng Yiian-shih chia~chi (see below). 

The mother of Yuan Chia-san {nie Kuo 
1777-1875) survived him by twelve years. The 
elder of his two sons, Yiian Pao-hemg 
(T. H. 1826-1878), chin-shih of 

1850 and a compiler in the Hanlin Academy, 
assisted his father in many campaigns in Anhwei. 
In 1868 this son began to serve on the staff of 
Tso Tsung-t'ang [$. v.], and from 1869 to 1875 
was in charge of the supplies for Tso's armies. 
He thus materially helped Tso in the campaigns 
against the Moslem rebels in Shensi, Kansu, 
and Turkestan. From 1876 to 1878 he served 
as vice-president of the Board of Punishments. 


After his death he was canonized as WM-ch^^^ 
The younger son, Yiian Pao-ling 
M (T. ft®, 1841-1889), a chil^jin of 

1862, served for seven years (1882-89) under li 
Hung-chang [g. y.], supervising the construction 
of defensive works at Lii-shun (Port Arthur). 

The elder brother of Yiian Chia-san, named 
Yuan Shu-san (T. b. lEOl), 

had two sons; Yiian Pao-chung (T. 

and Yiian Pao-ch‘ing (T. 

H. M:±., 1829-1893, chU-jin of 1858). The 
latter won various rewards for his military 
exploits and died while serving as acting salt 
intendant at Nanking. Having no son who grew 
to maturity, Yiian Pao-ching adopted (ca. 
1866) the fourth son of Yiian Pao-chung. This 
adopted son was Yiian Shih-k'ai (T. 

H. Sept. 16, 1859-1916, June 6) 

who later became President of the Chinese 
Republic. 

Yiian Shih-k%i rose to high office from humble 
beginnings. In 1880, after purchasing the title 
of an expectant secretary in the Grand Secre- 
tariat, he joined the staff of General Wu Ch'ang- 
chlng (see under Li Shu-ch^ang), who was then 
stationed at Tengchow, Shantung. Two years 
later this general with three thousand men was 
sent to Korea to put down a rebellion. In co- 
operation with Admiral Ting Ju-ch^ang (see 
under Li Hung-chang) and Ma Chien-chung 
(T. Mlit, 1844-1900), he arrested the 
leader of the rebellion, the Tai Won Kun (see 
under Li Shu-ch‘ang), who was the father of the 
Korean king and was opposed to the party in 
power, led by the queen. The Tai Won Kun 
was taken to Paoting where he was held for three 
years on the supposition that his removal from 
Korea would restore peace to that country. All 
the officials who had a part in this venture were 
rewarded, including Yuan Shih-k^ai who, for 
his part, was made an expectant sub-prefect. 

From 1882 to 1894 China took an interven- 
tionist attitude toward Korea, in the hope of 
warding off aggressive measures of other Powers. 
The forces of General Wu were stationed in Korea, 
as were certain officials who were sent to look 
after the customs and foreign affairs. On 
December 4, 1884, a pro-Japanese faction in 
Seoul initiated a coup which forced the king to 
summon the Japanese Legation guards to the 
Palace. Two days later Yuan Shih-k^ai, who 
was then chief of staff of the Chinese garrison, 
was requested by Korean officials to intervene. 
He marched toward the Palace with some two 
thousand men to rescue the king, and thus 
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became involved in a clasii with the Japanese 
and the Palace Guards. The Japanese, there- 
upon left Seoul with their minister and some 
pro-Japanese Koreans. Upon Yiian devolved 
the maintenance of order in the city until the 
end of January 1885 when Wu Ta-ch^eng [q, v,] 
permitted him to return to China. The incident 
was settled in April" 1885 by the Tientsin Con- 
vention (see under Li Hung-chang) by which 
China and Japan agreed to withdraw' their 
respective garrisons from Korea. 

After a few months of leisure in China Yiian 
Shih-k'ai was commissioned by Li Hung-chang 
(in August 1885) to accompany the Korean Tai 
Won Kun back to Seoul to counteract the in- 
fluence of the queen. After his arrival in Seoul 
in October, he received appointment as China’s 
commissioner of commerce, with the rank of a 
prefect and the powers of a resident. For eight 
years he represented China in Korea, enjoying 
a high prestige and an exalted position, until the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War (1894). 
In July of that year he returned to China and 
was appointed intendant of the Wenchow, 
Chuchow and Taichow Circuit in Chekiang, but 
did not fill the post, going instead to Manchuria 
to help Chou Fu (see under Li Hung-chang) 
send supplies to the armies fighting the Japanese. 
After the war he went to Peking where he gained 
the confidence of Prince Chhng (I-k'uang, see 
under Yung-lin) and Jung-lu [q. v.] and through 
their influence was made responsible for the 
training of the army corps, known as Ting-wu- 
chiin This corps was organized in 

1894 by Hu Yu-f5n (T. '^#3, d. 1906), 

aided by German instructors. Yuan expanded 
it to seven thousand men and established a school 
for military officers. His army, fully equipped 
and highly disciplined, impressed Jung-lu favor- 
ably when the latter inspected it in 1896. The 
following year Yuan was promoted to be provin- 
cial judge of Chihli, and in 1898, during the One 
Hundred Days’ Eeform (see under T^an Ssti- 
t^ung), was given the title of vice-president of a 
Board. The reformers cultivated his friendship 
in the hope of securing his military support. It 
is generally believed, however, that he disclosed 
their plans to Jung-lu, thus bringing their 
movement to a sudden stop— resulting also in 
the ^^retirement” of Emperor TO-tsung (i.e. 
Tsai-then, g. v.), and the resumption of power by 
the Empress Dowager (i.e. Hsiao-chin, i>.). 
Whatever his part in this episode, Yuan became 
the latter’s favorite, and retained command of 
his army which was now renamed the Wu-wei 
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yu-chiin (see under Jung-lu), one of' the five 
armies designed to defend Peking. 

In May 1899 some of the forces of ■ Yuan 
Shih-k'ai, under the command of Chang Hsiin 
(see under Tsai-then), were sent, to Techow, 
Shantung, to defend that province against 
German encroachments. A month later Yuan 
was made junior vice-president of the Board of 
Works and late in 1899 was sent to Shantung as 
governor. He suppressed the rising tide of 
Boxers in that province, and thus forced them 
northward into Chihli where they won official 
approval and brought on the Boxer War of 1900. 
During the war Yuan maintained order in Shan- 
tung and expanded his army to twenty thousand 
men. On September 7, 1901 the Protocol of 
Peking was signed, thus ending the Boxer War. 
When two months later Li Hung-chang died, 
Yuan was summoned to take his place as 
governor-general of Chihli and as Pei-yang 
Ta-ch'en in charge of foreign and 

military affairs in North China. His appoint- 
ment was due chiefly to the fact that he was in 
command of the only modern army in North 
China and had won the approval of foreigners for 
suppressing the Boxers in Shantung. 

From December 1901 to September 1907 
Yiian Shih-k^ai directed various reform programs 
in North China, such as the establishment of 
schools, the introduction of new methods of 
industry, and the organization of police forces. 
But his main interest was the expansion of the 
regular army, using the Wu-wei yu-chiin as a 
nucleus. One division {chen later known as 
shih was organized in 1902, one in 1903, two 
in 1904 and two more in 1905. This new army, 
known as the Pei-yang lu-chiin was 

completely under his control by virtue of the 
fact that five of the division commanders and 
all the superior officers had been his students or 
prot^g^s. Among these generals may be men- 
tioned: Wang Shih-chcn (T. 1^?®, 

1861-1930, Premier 1917“18),* Feng Kuo-chang 
WMW (T. Jan. 7, 1859-1919, President 

of the Republic, 1917-'18); and Tuan Chfi-jui 
(T. 1865-1936, Provisional Presi- 

dent, 1924-26), 

In 1905, and again in 1906, Yiian Shih-k'ai 
served as chief inspector of the army maneuvers 
conducted in northern Honan. As founder of 
this modern army he won high acclaim. Never- 
theless, his increasing power was regarded with 
suspicion, particularly by some Manchus. In 
August 1907 he was suddenly summoned to 
Peking and made Minister of Foreign Affairs 
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and concurrently a Grand Councilor— a pro- 
motion really designed to deprive him of his 
military power. For similar reasons, and about 
the same time, Chang Chih-tung [g. v,] was 
removed from Wuchang; the forces which these 
two Chinese had trained were transferred to the 
Ministry of War, then headed by the Manchu, 
T‘ieh-liang (T. b. 1863), assisted 

by two other Manchns, Yin-ch^ang (T. 

Minister to Germany 1901-05) and Liang- 
pi (T. flE, 1877-1912). The last-named 
was a grandson of I-li-pu [g. v] and had gradu- 
ated from a military school in Japan. 

Deprived thus of his military power, Yiian 
Shih“k‘ai became more active in politics. He 
continued in favor with the Empress Dowager, 
and entered into a close partnership with I-k^uang 
in the ill-concealed disposal of ofEces. The latter 
was interested in these political intrigues for 
mercenary reasons, and Yuan for the power it 
gave him. Had Emperor Te-tsung outlived the 
Empress Dowager and thus been able to resume 
his power, Yiian’s fate might w^ell have been 
different; for it is not likely that his betrayal of 
the Reform Movement in 1898 would have gone 
unavenged. The sudden, and possibly un- 
natural, death of the Emperor within a day or 
so of the death of the Empress Dowager aroused 
suspicions in the minds of many, but there the 
matter rests. Not long after the deceased 
Emperor’s younger brother, Tsai-f6ng (see under 
I-huan), became Regent, a censor, named Chao 
Ping-lin mmm (T. im H. b. 1873), 
charged Yuan in a memorial with having unduly 
furthered his own interests, and with having 
incurred the disapproval of the deceased 
Emperor, Being a weakling, the Regent did 
not press his case against Yuan, but did issue, 
on January 2, 1909, an edict ordering him to 
retire, on the ground that he was incapacitated 
by an ailment in his foot. Though shorn thus 
of his power, he escaped nevertheless with his 
life, and lived for most of the ensuing three years 
in a country villa at Wei-hui, Honan. 

On October 10, 1911 the anti-Manchu Revolu- 
tion broke out at Wuchang and Yiian bad an 
opportunity to retaliate against the Regent. 
The latter begged him (October 14) to emerge 
from retirement and serve as governor-general 
at Wuchang, but he replied that the '^ailment” 
in his fcot had not yet been cured. The Regent, 
pressed by ever-increasing revolts, and urged by 
pro-Yiian offcers of the army, repeated his 
requests for Yiian’s help, agreeing at the same 
time to nearly all his demands. On October 22 
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Yiian consented to assume the post of governor- 
general, and five days later displaced the Manchu, 
Yin-ch'ang, as commander-in-chief of all the 
armies in North China then fighting the revolu- 
tionists. On November 1 he was named con- 
currently Premier, replacing the aged Prince 
Ching. Fifteen days later he formed a cabinet 
whose members were, for the most part, Ms own 
followers. To demonstrate Ms military strength 
he ordered the imperial army at Hankow, com- 
manded by F5ng Kuo-chang, to win a battle as 
soon as possible. After some severe fighting the 
imperial army defeated the revolutionists com- 
manded by Li Yiian-hung (T. 

1864-1928, President of the Republic, 1916 - 17 , 
1921-23) and Huang Hsing (see under Chiu 
Chin). By November 27 Hanyang wm re- 
covered and the revolutionists w^ere dislodged 
from their positions north of the Yangtze River. 
For tMs victory F5ng Kuo-chang was created a 
baron; but the imperial army failed to press on, 
and there was virtually no more fighting in the 
Wuhan area. Elsewhere, however, the revolu- 
tion spread rapidly and by the end of November 
most of the provinces had declared their in- 
dependence of Manchu rule. On December 6 
the Regent retired, leaving the final decision of 
the future of the Empire to Empress Hsiao-ting 
and her adopted son, the child Emperor PM-i 
(for both see under Tsai-tfien). The Empress 
decided to make peace with the revolutionists 
and on December 7 gave Yiian full authority to 
conduct negotiations with them. In the mean- 
time Yuan used Ms immense political and 
military powers to promote his own interests. 

During the peace negotiations, the leader of 
the Revolution, Sun Yat-sen (see under T%n 
Ssfi-tMng), was elected by the National Assembly 
at Nanking to be President of the Provisional 
Government of the Chinese Republic— taking the 
oath of office on January 1, 1912. TMs govern- 
ment resolutely demanded the abdication of the 
Manchu Emperor. Some Manchus strongly 
protested this abrogation of their power, but 
when one of their leaders, the above-mentioned 
Liang-pi, was mortally wounded by an assassin 
on January 26 they became alarmed and lapsed 
into silence. Empress Hsiao-ting tried for a 
time to win Yiian’s loyal support by offering Mm 
the hereditary rank of a marquis, but he declined 
the honor. Finally she agreed for her adopted 
son to abdicate on February 12, designating 
Yuan as the head of the new government. By 
labyrinthine methods he reached a bargain with 
the government at Nanking whereby, on Feb- 
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raary 14, the National Assembly elected him 
successor to Sun Yat-sen as President of the 
'Provisional ' Governineiit ■ of the Republic, the 
election being held on the basis of a Provisional 
Constitution. On March 10, 1912, Yuan, then 
aged fifty-four (m), took the oath of office 
in Peking. 

Yiian Shih-k'ai was not interested in demo- 
cratic government, nor were his henchmen, the 
army officers who came later to be known as the 
Peiyang militarists, or the officials ' whom he 
accepted from the old regime. Opposed to 
Yiian ’s faction, were the revolutionists, who 
were nearly all adherents of the new political 
party known as the Kuo-min-tang 
Between the two camps were the more en- 
lightened conservatives. After assuming the 
Presidency, Ytian took further steps to con- 
solidate his power. With the help of foreign 
loans, he was able to finance an expanded army 
and win over corrupt politicians; those whom he 
could not control he eliminated by coercion and 
violence. In 1913 the revolutionists in South 
China made sporadic efforts to dislodge him by 
force, but they were no match for his trained 
army, and were easily crushed in July of that 
year — the net result being that some territory 
previously controlled by the revolutionists was 
brought under Yilan’s control. Not satisfied 
with being the head of a Provisional Govern- 
ment, he applied increasing pressure on Parlia- 
ment which, under guard of troops, elected him 
President on October 6, 1913. Before long he 
ordered the dissolution of the Kuo-min-tang and 
the arrest of its members — an act which made a 
quorum in Parliament impossible, so that Parlia- 
ment too was dissolved on January 10, 1914. 
He then directed the drafting of a constitution 
which gave him dictatorial powers (May 1914), 
and which before long was revised to give him 
the presidency for life, and even the right to 
name his successor. 

Having gone so far, it is not surprising that 
early in 1915 Yuan Shih-k^ai began preparations 
to assume the title of Emperor. In the spring 
these preparations were temporarily postponed 
in view of Japan’s ‘ 'Twenty-one Demands”, 
but were resumed in August. A central organi- 
zation was set up in Peking to direct the pro- 
vincial governments and civil organizations to 
submit petitions "requesting” him to become 
Emperor. In response to these petitions, which 
appeared to reflect the "unanimous” opinion of 
the people, he announced that the imperial 
reign title, Hung-hsien would be used 


beginning January 1, 1916. However, oppo- 
nents of this monarchic scheme rallied in Yunnan 
where a revolution began on December 25, 1915, 
with secret Japanese support. In two months a 
large section of the country Joined the revolt, 
and Yuan was forced to revoke plans for the 
enthronement, announcing at the same time his 
resumption of the Presidency (March 22). But 
the revolution continued, and a movement arose 
demanding his resignation. On June 6 he died. 
■ The Peiyang militarists, now without a leader, 
began to maneuver for territory and influence. 
In the ensuing ten years the country was har- 
rassed by war-Iordism and by inter-provincial 
strife until, late in the 1920’s, the rejuvenated 
Kuo-min-tang, with a new national army, swept 
most of the older officials from office. 

Despite his obvious shortcomings, Yuan 
Shih-k'ai was a man of great energy who attended 
assiduously to the details of national affairs. 
His public documents are generally clear and 
forceful, but they have not yet been fully as- 
sembled. Some of the records of his 
administration as Pei-yang ta-ch‘tm were pub- 
lished in 1907 under the title, 

Pei-yang kung4u Ui4smn, 25 ckuan. The 
writings of Yuan Chia-san, Yuan Pao-h^ng, 
Yuan Pao-ch'ing and Yuan Pao-ling were printed 
in 1911 in the collection, Hsiang- 

eWeng Yuan-shih chia-chi^ 65 chUan, in which 
there appears some biographical information 
concerning the members of the family. 


[1/424/la; 2/50/5a; 6/26/14a; 2/63/12a; 5/13 /20b; 

Jung-an4i4ziichi (4 ckuan, printed 
in 2913); Hsiang-ch*Sng hsien-chih (1911); 

Ta Ckung-kua tsa-chih, vol. 2 (1916); 
ChHng Kuang-hsii ch^ao Chung-Jih chiao-sM 
shih4iao (see bibl. under Li Hung-chang); Wang 
Yun-sh^ng, Liu-sMh-nien lai Chung-kuo yil 
Jih-pin (Chinese and Japanese Relations in the 
Past Sixty Years), vols. 1, 6, 7; Chou Fu (see under 
Li Hung-chang) , CAow K^o-sMn kvng tziX4ing 
nien-p^u (autobiography); Ts^an- 

i-ymn kung-pm^ vols. 1-13; CMng- 

ckih kmn-paOf Sept. 1907“-June 1911; Nei-ko 
(ftiJ) kuan-pao, July 1911-Dec. 1911; CMng-fu 
(ffiSC/ff) knng-paOf Feb. 1912-July 1916; Liang 
Ghi-ch*ao, Yin-ping-shih ho~chi (collected w'orks, 
1936), chuan-chi 33, w^n-chi 33, 34; Allen, H. N., 
Korea, Fact and Fancy (1904); Johnston, R. F., 
Twilight in the Forbidden City (1934); Chin-shih 
j^n-wu chih (see under Thmg-ho), p. 326; 

Chao ■ Fing-lin, Kuang-hs'd 

ta-shih hui-chien^ in his collected works, 
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^ Chm Po-yen c/ii (1922-24) ; Reid, John Gilbert, 
The Manchu Abdication and the Powers ^ 1908-1912 
( 1935 ).] . 

Fang Chao-ying 

YtAN Ch‘ung-huan (T. JcM and 

June 6, 1584-1630, Sept. 22, was a 

native of Tung-kuan, KwangtuDg. He re- 
ceived the degree of c/im-sMA in 1619 at the age 
of thirty-five and was appointed magistrate of 
Shao-wu, Fukien. It was in this year that the 
Chinese armies in Liaotung under the command 
of Yang liao [q. a.] met crushing defeat at the 
hands of the Manchus, losing the cities of K‘ai- 
ylian and Tieh-ling. Further losses in 1621 
(see under Yuan Ying-t'ai) forced the Chinese to 
withdraw west of the Liao river, while the defeat 
of Wang Hua-chen [§. v,] at Kuang-ning in 
March 1622 created a panic in which all the 
Chinese forces retreated to Shanhaikuan, 
abandoning the whole Liao territory to the enemy 
(see under Hsiung T‘mg-pi). Yuan Ch'ung- 
huan, who was in Peking at the time, went alone 
into the war area on a tour of investigation and 
on his return announced his readiness, if provided 
with the necessary troops and funds, to guarantee 
the safety of the passes. He was appointed a 
second-class secretary in the Board of War, 
promoted almost immediately to secretary, and 
supplied with funds for enlisting troops. After 
conferring with Hsiung Ting-pi [g. t?,], then a 
prisoner, he set out for Shanhaikuan wLere he 
took command of one of the three army divisions. 
The territory north of the pass had been occupied, 
since the Chinese withdrawal, by Karacin 
Mongols with whom Wang Tsai-chin [g. y.], 
successor to Hsiung Ting-pi, now made a treaty. 
In July Yuan received orders to move forward 
for the reoccupation of Chung-chlen-so and 
later to proceed to Chlen-t^un for the purpose of 
relieving the destitute natives of Liaotung, His 
own bolder plans for building the first line of 
defense still farther north at Ning-yuan, or 
even Chin-chou, received no support until 
September when Wang was replaced as com- 
mander-in-chief by Sun Ch‘eng-tsung [g. v.]. 
For the next three years Yuan and his superior, 
Sun, worked together harmoniously, aided by the 
generalship of Man Kuei [g. t;.]. Despite the 
prevailing pessimism of the time, they pushed the 
frontiers steadily northward, fortified Ning- 
yiian in 1623, and by the summer of 1625 were 
ready to occupy Chin-chou, more than one 
hundred miles beyond the pass. On November 
6, 1625, Sun Ch^^ng-tsung, who had come into 
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conflict with the all-powerful eunuch Wei Chung- 
hsien [q. v], was relieved of his post. His 
successor, Kao Ti (T. chin-sMh 

of 1589), decided on the abandonment of all 
defenses and ordered a general retreat to Shanhai- 
kuan, but Yuan flatly refused to leave Ning-yuan. 

Early in 1626 the Manchus, led by Nurhaci 
[g. y.], again crossed the Liao river and on 
February 19 appeared at Ning-yuan. Yiian 
made a compact with Man Kuei and Tsu Ta-shou 
[g. t?.] to hold the city at ail costs. They were 
successful in beating off the enemy, largely as a 
result of the havoc wrought by the newly- 
mounted ^fforeign guns’V (see under Sun 
Yiian-hua) which were fired off under the direction 
of Yiian’s Fukienese cook. Pleased by this 
success— the only one in a long series of disasters 
at the hands of the Manchus — the Court revived 
the post of governor of Liaotung and on February 
27, 1626, appointed Yiian to it with full authority 
to handle all forces outside the pass. He now 
set himself to recover the gains surrendered by 
his predecessor and to this end took advantage of 
the death of Nurhaci, on September 30, 1626, 
to negotiate a truce with Abahai [g. t;.] who 
succeeded Nurhaci. Abahai took advantage of 
the truce to give his undivided attention to 
Korea where Mao Wdn-lung [g. t?.] was proving a 
source of danger. Yiian was able to re-occupy 
Chin-chou and other points west of the Liao 
river, but Mao, left without assistance, was 
driven from Korea in March 1627. In June the 
Manchus re-appeared to take Chin-chou; failing 
in this, they attacked Ning-yiian on July 10 
and engaged in an indecisive battle with Man 
Kuei and Tsu Ta-shou. Although the Manchus 
made no important gains, the campaign gave 
opportunity for criticism of Yiian by partisans 
of the eunuch Wei, in consequence of which 
he retired. 

In 1628, under a new government, Yiian was 
reinstated as field marshal of ail the forces in the 
northeast and was promised unqualified support. 
Arriving at the front again in September, he 
stationed three generals at Chin-chou, Ning-yiian, 
and Shanhaikuan respectively, and announced a 
five-year plan for the complete recovery of 
Liaotung. In 1629 he was granted the title of 
Senior Guardian of the Heir Apparent. Having 
now reached the height of his power he is thought 
by some to have become a prey to jealousy. 
Already, in 1626, he had broken with the talented 
general Man Kuei. For reasons that have been 
the subject of much discussion, he visited Mao 
W^n-lung in his island fortress and had Mm 
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treaclieroosly executed on July 24^ 1629. Mean- 
while the Manchus, repulsed in the Liao district, 
had been preparing for an invasion of China by 
way of Mongolia, and in the winter of 1629 they 
suddenly appeared in the neighborhood of Peking. 
Yiian rushed back from Ning-yuan to defend the 
capital, but was arrested during an interview 
with the Emperor on January 13, 1630. Al- 
though the responsibility for allowing the 
Manchus to cross the Great Wall was not his, 
partisans of the late eunuch Wei accused him, 
on the ground of his earlier truce proposals, of 
being in league with the enemy. On this charge, 
and on that of the murder of Mao Wen-lung, 
he was condemned to death and was cut to 
pieces in the marketplace. Liang Chl-ch^ao 
(see under T'an Ssh-t^ung), writing in the last 
days of the Manchu empire, characterized Yiian 
Ch‘ung-huan as China^s greatest soldier. With 
his death, the last hope of resistance to the 
Manchus outside the Great Wall vanished. 


[M. 1/259 /24b; 3/236/15a; Tung-kuan hsien-cMh 
(1921) 61, full account, compiled from all sources 
with references; Ming-chi pei-lueh (see bibl. 
under Chang Ch^iian) 2/7b, 4/3b, 5/8b, 10a; 

Yuan tu-shih shih-chi in Ling -nan 
i-shu (see under Wu Ch^ung-yueh) ; Hauer, K^ai- 
kuo fang-Meh 139-41, 172-79; Yuan tu-shih i-chi 
(^^) with portrait and supplement containing 
a biography by Liang Chd-ch‘ao, in the collection 
Ts*ang-hai ts^ung-shu; Yiian tu-shih 
chi chan Mao W^n-lung shih-mo chi (On the Execu- 
tion of Mao W^n Jung by Yiian) in the collection 
Ching-Vo i-shih of the Tao-kuang 

period]. 

Geoege a. Kennedy 

Yto Mei H. 

Mar. 25, 1716-1798, Jan. 3, poet, literary 
critic, and essayist, was a native of Chden-t'ang 
(Hangchow). Devoted to literature from child- 
hood, he began to compose verse at the age of 
nine (sui) and received his degree at the 

age of twelve (sm*) . He was the youngest of the 
184 candidates to compete to the po-hsileh hung- 
is'tl examination of 1736 (see under Liu Lun), 
but failed to qualify. In 1739 he became a 
chin-shih and was selected a bachelor of the 
Hanlin Academy with assignment, in the follow- 
ing year, to study the Manchu language. But 
failing to pass the examination on the Manchu 
language in 1742, he was released from the 
Academy and was appointed successively magis- 
trate of the following districts in Kiangsu: 


Yiian ' 

Li-shui 1742-43, Chiang-p% ' 1743, Shu-yang 
1743-45, and Chiang-ning 1745-48, in each of 
which he established a reputation as a capable 
young official. In 1747 he was recommended by 
Yin-chi-shan [g. t;.] to be department magistrate 
of Kao-yu, Kiangsu, but was rejected. Resign- 
ing (1748) from his post as magistrate of Chiang- 
ning, he retired (1749) to his newly-acquired 
^^Garden of Contentment’^ Sui-jdian 
located on an elevation called Hsiao-ts^ang shan 
about two U southwest of the Drum 
Tower, Nanking. This garden is alleged to 
have been built by Ts^ao Yin [g. w.] while he was 
superintendent of the Imperial Manufactories at 
Nanking. In 1728 when the latter’s son, Ts^ao 
Fu (see under Ts^ao Yin), was discharged from 
the post, the garden came into the possession of 
his successor, Sui Ho-te Ph and was there- 
after called Sui-yiian PJjfS]. It is perhaps this 
connection of the garden with Ts^ao Yin that 
led Yuan Mei to assert that his Sui-yiian was in 
fact the Ta-kuan yiian described in 

Ts'ao Chan’s [g. t;.] famous novel, Hung-lou meng. 
He found the garden in ruins, but reconstructed 
it into an elaborate and beautiful villa — chang- 
ing, however, the writing of pff to a word 
of the same sound but with a more appro- 
priate meaning. This garden became famous 
and was frequently visited by admirers, but was 
completely ruined in 1853 by the Taxping rebels. 
In 1935 the site, covering some two hundred mUy 
became the subject of a law-suit in the district 
court of Chinkiang. By decision of that court 
(1936) the title to the garden was vested in 
Yuan Mei’s great-grandson, Yuan Ch^^mg ^ ^ 
(T. son of Yiian Tsu-chih (see below). 

In 1752 Yiian Mei was summoned to Shensi 
as an expectant official, but owing to the death 
of his father in the autumn of that year he re- 
quested leave to attend his widowed mother, 
and thereafter never resumed political life. In 
1755 he moved his entire family, including also 
several widowed aunts and sisters and their 
children, into the Sui-yiian and there he led a 
life of dignity and leisure. He made a good 
living as a writer, and states in his will that once 
he received one thousand taels silver for com- 
posing a funerary inscription. It is said that 
envoys from Korea sought his works at high 
prices. Thus he was able to maintain a large 
household in comfort and entertain friends with 
ease and decorum. After the age of sixty he 
made a number of journeys to Kiangsi, Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi, Hunan (1784), Fukien (1786) and 
to some famous places in Kiangsu and Chekiang 
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(1795). During these years, spent in alternate 
travel and quiet seciosion, he came to be known 
as one of the most skillful poets of his time. His 
generous patronage and hospitality brought to 
him friends and students from all parts of the 
country, and many of them he elevated to public 
recognition by commenting on or editing their 
works. Among his most intimate friends were 
Chiang Shih-ch^iian whose funerary inscription 
he wrote, Yao Nai who later composed Yuan 
Mei's funerary inscription, and Ch‘eng Chin- 
fang [qq, V.]. Upon the death of the last- 
mentioned Yuan Mei rendered great service 
to the family, burning a mortgage for five 
thousand taels silver which the deceased had 
owed him. . ' 

The writings of Ytian Mei show that he had a 
broad knowledge in various fields of learning, 
particularly history; that he possessed con- 
siderable genius as a poet; and that he took a 
keen interest in life, which he interpreted with a 
lightness of touch and a whimsical humor that 
lend to his writings unusual charm. The 
collection of his works, entitled Hsiao4s‘ang 
fihan-fang ch‘mn-chi 1775), in 60 

chiian, was widely read by foreigners as well as 
by Chinese. It was steadily enlarged, and now 
includes forty works under the title Sui-yuan 
ch^ilan-chi 1931). Included are his 

poems in 39 cAuuu, prose-essays in 35 chuan^ 
miscellaneous notes (^®) in 28 cMa??-, letters 
in 10 chuan, rhythmic prose in 8 cMan, pa-ku 
essays in 1 chilan, discourses on literary criticism 
in 26 ckuan, short stories comprising 34 cMan^ 
an essay on cooking, Sui-ymn shih4an (^H), 
1 ckuan, and some twenty collections of selected 
verse by his friends, relatives and acquaintances. 
His discourse on cooking, written in a vein of 
charming banter, has been translated into several 
Western languages. 

Yuan Mei was a contemporary of Sh^n T6- 
ch'ien v.] whose biography he wrote. The two 
competed three times in the same examinations 
and received the chin shih degree in the same year. 
But they differ greatly, both- as men and as 
poets, and became the exponents of two important 
schools of literary criticism which in their day 
frequently stood in opposition to each other. 
Sh^m demanded of poetry that it should have a 
moral purpose and that it should adhere, for the 
most part, to standard forms. Yuan maintained 
that the function of poetry is to delight, and that 
great verse does not depend primarily upon ad- 
herence to fixed fprm, but upon the poet^s 
knowledge, genius, and individuality. He 


stressed' the importance of the free expression of 
natural emotions in life, and did not hesitate to 
affirm that sexual love plays an important r6Ie. 

Yuan Mei demonstrated his liberality and 
breadth of 'view in other matters as w^ell. In his 
attitude toward history and the Classics he was 
as outspoken as Tshii Bhii [g. ?».], recognizing no 
authority, even in the most ancient classical 
tradition, if it seemed to him unfounded. Hence 
he opposed the taoAhmg or ^ Truth Suc- 

cession’’ doctrine of Han Yii (see under Mao 
Chin) asserting that too is there and every one 
may lay hold on it without it having to be 
transmitted through what Westerners might 
call the “apostolic su(?cession” of a Confucian 
school. In his attitude toward women, Yuan 
Mei broke away from the traditional view that 
“absence of talent in a woman is synonymous 
with virtue” and insisted 

that women should be given opportunity to 
develop their native intelligence. Disregarding 
harsh criticism and tlie epithet “libertine” 
hurled at him by reactionary scholars and stem 
moralists, he encouraged many women in their 
efforts to write poetry. He received them as 
pupils, and published their works. Thirteen 
of these students are portraved in a painting, 
entitled Shih-san nii4i 

hu4ou chHng-yeh fu. The best laiown were 
Chin I (T. Hil) whom he mentioned in a 
sheaf of poems, entitled ^^11 Hou chih--chi 
shih, as one of his good friends of later years; 
and Hsi Ptoi-lan, wife of Sun Yiian-hsiang [<?. v,]. 
Two of his sisters —Yiian Chi (T. 
1720-1759) and Ytian Chii (T. H. 
fi|?iC) — and a cousin, Ytian T^ang (T., 

H. 1734-1771), were writers of verse. 
Yuan Mei encouraged them with his apprecia- 
tion and published their works. A number of 
his granddaughters also became well-known in 
the same field. 

A grandson of Yuan Mei, named Ytian Tsu-tf^ 
(H. 1811-1853), was a magistrate 

of Shanghai who lost his life there (1853) defend- 
ing the city against the Taiping Rebels. 
Another grandson, Ytian Tsu-chih 
(T. MM H. 1827-1898), was a 

talented writer in Shanghai in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century In 1883 he accompanied 
T'ang Tdng-shu SfS® (H. :^:M) on a tour of 
Europe; and upon his return, early in the follow- 
ing year, wrote down his observations in a 
sketch entitled Tan^ying hi, 4 chuan. 

Two other works by him may be mentioned: 
miscellaneous notes, entitled Suiryuan so-chi 
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(®fS), 2 cMan; and a collection of verse, 
Tm-ying ho shih-kao 8 ckmn. The 

verses, divided into four parts, with prefaces 
dated 1874 , 1884 , 1887 , and 1879 , show that he 
possessed some of the whimsical humor and poise 
of his grandfather. 


[1/490/la; 3/234/21a; 17/6/95a; 20/2/00; Fang 
Chtm-shih Sm-yilan nien-p‘u (1872); 

Yang Himg-iieh Yiian Met pHng-chuan 

(1927); Imbault-Huart, Camille, “Un Poete 
chinois du XVIIIe siecle, Yuan Tseu-ts'ai, sa 
vie et ses oeuvres”, Jour. N. China Br. Royal 
As. Soc. XIX (pt. II) p. 1 ff.; Chu Tung-jun, 
^Tiian Mei as a Literary Critic ”(in Chinese), 
Wuhan Quart. Jour, of Liberal Arts {W^n-cht 
cki-k^an) voL 2, no. 3 (1933); Giles, H. A., A 
History of Chinese Literature , pp. 405-413; idem 
“The Art of Dining” and other essays in Gems of 
Chinese Literature^ pp. 254-257; Panking, Livre 
de cuisine d^un gourmet poete (Le Brillat-Savarin), 
Peking, 1924; Li Hsuan-po, “The Family of Ts'ao 
flsiieh-ch‘in, a New Study ”(in Chinese), Ku-kung 
chou~k*an (see under Ts^ao Yin) nos. 84, 85; 
“Yiian Tsu-chih and the Controversy over the 
Garden Known as Sui -yiian” (in Chinese), in 
Chung-yang jih^pao, Dec. 15, 1936]. 

Man-kuei Lx 

YUAN Ying-t^ai (T. r;^^), d. May 

II, 1621, Ming general, was a native of I'dng- 
hsiang, Shensi. He took the degree of chin-shih 
in 1595 and became district magistrate of Lin- 
chang, Honan. Here he distinguished himself 
by successfully carrying out a reclamation project 
involving the building of forty li of dikes along 
the Chang river, and so bringing irrigation to 
several hundred thousand acres of land. Trans- 
ferred to the Board of Works as a second-class 
secretary, he rose to be a department director in 
the Board of War and then secretary to the 
military administrator of northern Eaangsu. 
After a period of retirement, he was appointed 
judicial commissioner for Honan with oversight 
of military affairs, and was active in furnishing 
troops, supplies, and ammunition to the armies 
of Hsiung T^ing-pi [g. o.] in Liaotung. In the 
autumn of 1620 he was sent to Liaotung as 
governor, replacing Chou Yung-chW 
(T. H. M®, chin-shik of 1601), and a 

month later, while holding concurrently the 
post of junior vice-president of the Board of 
War, he took the place of the generalissimo, 
Hsiung T'ing-pi, who had been recalled. 

Yuan was an inferior disciplinarian, quite 


unfitted for the problems he faced. One of his 
greatest errors was in accepting the submission 
of Mongol tribes who, driven by hunger, came 
pouring over the border, and in settling them 
extensively in Shen-yang and Liao-yang to keep 
them from joining the Manchus. The hostility 
which developed between them and the Chinese 
population had disastrous consequences. After 
the Manchus took Sh6n-yang through Mongo! 
treachery, May 4, 1621, Yuan attempted to 
defend Liao-yang. On May 11 the army sent 
to meet the Manchus was routed, and two days 
later the enemy entered the city — again, it was 
suspected, with Mongol connivance. Yiian, 
carrying out a vow to remain in Liaotung, 
dressed himself in full regalia and committed 
suicide. When the report of his death reached 
the Court he was posthumously elevated to the 
post of president of the Board of War. In 1776 
he was canonized as Chung-chieh ^£115. 


[M. l/259/4b; Fing-hsiang hsien-chik (1767) 

6/17b; Text of memorial tablet in Lin-chang 
tecTi-c/ia (1907) 12/37a]. 

George A. Kennedy 

YtteH Chung-ch'i (T. H. ^ 

«), 1686-1754, Duke Wei-hsin 
general, was a descendant of the Sung hero, 
Yiieh Fei (T. JH^ posthumous name 

1103-1142). For generations his family 
lived in Kansu, but his father, Yiieh Sh6ng-iung 
•®#ll (T. Mfil posthumous name 
d. 1713), a commander-in-chief in Szechwan for 
many years (1696-98, 1700-11), was permitted 
by imperial decree to settle in Chengtu. Yteh 
Chung-chl began his official career by purchasing 
the rank of a sub-prefect, but in 1711 he was 
appointed a major at Sung-p^an, Szechwan. 
Made a colonel in 1718, he was active in the 
following three years in stabilizing the Sikang 
region west of Szechwan, when the Eleuths 
invaded Tibet, a region he helped to recover in 
1720 (see under Yen-hsin). After the trium- 
phant return of the troops in 1721, he was made 
commander-in-chief of Szechwan. In the same 
year, for pacifying a tribe of aborigines, he was 
given the nainor hereditary rank of ChH-tu-yil. 

In 1723 the Khoshote prince of Kokonor, 
Lobdzan Dandzin (see under Nien Keng-yao), 
rebelled. His father, having been defeated by 
Galdan [g. t?.], surrendered to Emperor Sh6ng-tsu 
in 1697 at Ninghsia, and was made head of the 
Khoshotes in Kokonor with the rank of a prince. 
Lodbzan Dandzin inherited the princedom, but 
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being ambitious, wanted to restore the former 
power of his family. After much intrigue, he 
brought the other chiefs of Kokonor under himself 
and in 1723 was proclaimed Kontaisha (king). 
The population of Kokonor, including many 
lamas, rebelled with him. To crush this re- 
bellion, Nien Keng-yao [q. «?.] was made 
commander-in-chief, and Ytieh became a member 
of the staff. In February 1724 Yueh was given 
the title of Fin-wei chiang-chiln with 

orders to advance from Sining into Kokonor. 
He started in March, and in fifteen days (March 
2-16) captured many chiefs and routed the rebels. 
Lobdzan Dandzin was chased out of Kokonor 
and the region was stabilized (see under Nien 
K^ng-yao). This victory was highly commended 
by Emperor Shih-tsung who ordered a stately 
celebration in Peking and rewarded Yiieh with 
the hereditary rank of a duke of the third class. 
After Yiieh returned to Sining, he was sent to 
Chuang-lang where he annihilated several tribes 
of aborigines who, as occupants of the mountain 
called Cho-tzti shan^*?*lij, had for some time 
been in a state of rebellion. Later in the same 
year (1724) he was made concurrently acting 
commander-in-cliief of Kansu. In June 1725, 
after Nien K§ng-yao was removed, Yiieh was 
appointed acting governor-general of Szechwan 
and Shensi, and three months later assumed full 
charge. Possibly owing to his prestige among 
the troops, Yiieh was successful in taking over 
the command in Kansu and was partly instru- 
mental in substantiating several of the ^'crimes’’ 
of Nien K(^ng-yao, Thus Yiieh became for a time 
one of the foremost henchmen of Emperor 
Shih-tsung. 

During the years 1726-27 Yiieh Chung-chfi 
and 0-6r-t^ai [q, v.] succeeded in suppressing a 
rebellion of Miao tribesmen on the Szechwan- 
Yunnan border. This helped to enhance the 
prestige of Yiieh as a military man. Presently 
rumors spread that he was contemplating re- 
bellion against the Manchu regime. Some 
originators of the rumors were found and execu- 
ted. In 1728 a similar case arose to test Yiieh’s 
loyalty. A messenger from Tseng Ching [q, v,]j 
an obscure pedagogue in Yung-hsing, Hunan, 
came to Yiieh to persuade him that the time was 
ripe for revolt. By taking an oath of allegiance 
to the plotters Yiieh was able to obtain the 
information he desired concerning the conspira- 
tors. The famous case of Ts^ng Ching and Lii 
Liu-liang [q. t?.] was thus brought by him to the 
attention of the Court. Yiieh’s report so im- 
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pressed Emperor Shih-tsung that he confessed 
to reading it with tears of gratitude. 

In 1729 the Emperor, having decided to attack 
the Eleuths, made Furdan [q. t?.] commander of 
the northern route army and Yiieh Chung-chfi 
commander of, the western route army. , Yiieh, 
with the title of Ning-ytian ta chiang-chun 
established his headquarters at 
Barkul. In 1730 he was summoned to Peking 
for a conference about the campaign, and left 
in his place as acting commander a Chinese 
general named Chi Ch^^ng-pin : (d. 

1733). During Yiieh’s absence the Eleuths 
made a successful raid on an outpost held by a 
Manchu officer; and owing, it is said, to the 
punishment that Chi inflicted on this officer the 
Manchus united to manoeuvre against both Chi 
and Yiieh. At any rate, after Yiieh returned to 
Barkul, late in 1730, he frequently incurred the 
imperial reprimand for his alleged errors in 
directing the campaign. In 1731, after Furdan 
was defeated near Khobdo, Yiieh made a suc- 
cessful raid on Urumchi, but nevertheless re- 
mained in disfavor. Early in 1732 he was granted 
his request to fortify Mu-lei, a town west of 
Barkul. But before long he was reproved for 
failure to protect Hami from being pillaged by the 
enemy, and was degraded to a marquis. Later 
in that year (1732) he was recalled to Peking, 
and Chang Kuang-ssti [g. was temporarily 
made his successor. When Chang reported on 
Yueh^s alleged errors in military tactics, parti- 
cularly that the fortification of Mu-lei was in- 
advisable, Yiieh was imprisoned and his property 
confiscated. In 1733 his prot^g6, Chi Ch^^ng- 
pin, was executed and in the following year Yiieh 
was sentenced to immediate decapitation. But 
the Emperor commuted this sentence to im- 
prisonment awaiting execution. Finally (1737) 
he was released by imperial order. 

After a tranquil life of eleven years (1737-48) 
at his home in Chengtu, Yiieh Chung-ch‘i was 
recalled (1748) by Emperor Kao-tsung to assist 
Chang Kuang-ssh in fighting the Chin-chffian 
rebels in western Szechwan (see under Chang 
Kuang-ssii), and was again made commander- 
in-chief of the province. He led a detachment 
and gained several victories, but the whole 
campaign was doomed because Chang and his 
superior, No-chfin (see under Chang Kuang-ssti), 
could not co-operate. Later in that year (1748), 
possibly with a desire for revenge, Yiieh reported 
on the mistakes of Chang in conducting the war. 
Chang was in consequence arrested and executed. 
The command of the armies was then entrusted 
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to 'Fu“Mng [g. Under Fu-h6ng’s direction 
Yiieli went personally, in 1749, to the rebel 
headquarters, and by the force of his personality 
persuaded the rebel chiefs to surrender. He was 
rewarded with a non-hereditary third-class 
dukedom, with the designation, Wei-hsin; and 
received additional honors when he reached 
Peking (1749). Thereafter he served in Sze- 
chwan as provincial commander-in-chief until his 
death (1754). He was canonized as Hsiang- 
eh'in ^Wl in 1755, in recognition of his 
merits, the minor hereditary rank of ChHng- 
ch% tvryu of the first class was given to his 
youngest son, Ylieh Ching (a chil-jin of 

1753). The post which Yiieh Chung-ch^i had 
held in Szechwan was given to his cousin, Yiieh 
Chung-huang (T. posthumous 

name UrtS", d. 1766), who filled it for twelve 
years (1754-66). 

Ytieh Chung-chfi’s eldest son, Yiieh Chiin 
(T. H. MM, d. 1753, age 50 sm), 
served as governor of Shantung (1728-37), of 
Kiangsi (1737-40), of Kwangtung (1747-50), 
and of Yunnan (1750). Other sons \vere also 
ofiicials. 

Yiieh Chung-chfi left a collection of verse, 
entitled Jung’-chai shih-chi^ 4 cMan, 

which was printed in 1754 (reprinted in 1828 in 
the Ku4^ang ts^ung-shu). His wife, 

nie Kao , was a poet. 


[1/302/la; 2/17/12b; 3/280/4a; 3/283/7a; 4/116/la; 
7/14/la; 21 pu4 11a; Hsi^ning fu 

hsin-chih (1747) 30/18a; Kansu ksin Vung-chih 
(New Gazetteer of Kansu, 1909) 46/52a"58b; 
Wtn-hsien ts^ung-pien (see bibl. under Dorgon), 
vols. 8, 14; Wang Ching-ch‘i [g. v.], Hsi-cMng sui- 
pi, p. 24a; Biography of Yiieh, written by Fan 
T*ai-h6ng appears in iSlJlIH Yen- 

ch^uanchi.} 

Fang Chao-ying 

YtJEH-Io. See under Yolo. 

YCEH-t^o, See under Yoto. 

YUN-chih. See under Yin-chih, 

YUH Ching WWC (T. ^m H. Mar. 

20, 1757-1817, Oct. 3, scholar and ofi^icial, was a 
native of Wu-chin, Kiangsu, but usually referred 
to himself in his writings as from the neighbouring 
district of Yang-hu. He was a member of the 
same family as the great painter, Yiin Shou- 
pfing [g. V.]. For his early education he was 
indebted to his uncle, Ch^ng Huan (T. 

1730-1806). He received his chu-jin 
degree in 1783, and four years later was appointed 
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tutor in the School for Bannermen in the Hsien- 
an-kung (Palace of Universal Peace). 

During this period of teaching he made the ac- 
quaintance of many prominent men in the capital, 
among them his life-long friend, Chang Hui-yen 
[q. y.]. In 1794 he was made magistrate of Fu- 
yang, Chekiang. There he planned to revise the 
local history (gazetteer) of the district. But 
his plan was frustrated by a jealous superior who 
sent him to Kweichow in charge of the transport 
of supplies to the army which was then fighting 
the Miao tribesmen (see under Fu-k^ang-an). 
Despite this affront he took the post with delight. 
Upon his return from Kweichow in 1796 he was 
appointed magistrate of Chiang-shan, Chekiang. 
At the close of that year his father died. After 
spending some four years at his home he pro- 
ceeded to the capital to resume his political 
career. In 1800 he served as magistrate of Hsin- 
yii, Kiangsi, where he rebuilt the city wall, and 
removed the granary to a more suitable site. 
In 1805 he was transferred to Jui-chin, Kiangsi, 
where his administration was efficient and well- 
received. In 1812 he was promoted to the post 
of first-class sub-prefect of Nanchang, Euangsi. 
Notwithstanding his recognized reputation as an 
honest official, he was accused by his enemies, in 
1814, of overlooking the fact that 5is servants 
had accepted bribes. He was impeached and 
dismissed from office. Without protest, he 
calmly retired to devote the remainder of his 
life to literature. 

Yiin Ching married twice and had seven 
daughters and one son, Yiin Ku His 

brother, Yiin Fu If®; (T. H. ^.#,1769- 
1829), was also a well-known official of his time. 

In the field of literature, Yiin Ching and Chang 
Hui-yen were regarded as the founders of the 
school oi kvrwin prose writers known as 
the Y^ng-hu School after the district 

from which they came (compare sketch of Yao 
Nai, founder of the T^ung-ch' tog School). 
Yiin's broad knowledge and acquaintance with 
many subjects gave him the advantage over 
Yao Nai as well as the reputation of writing more 
substantially. He admired the writings of the 
historian, Ssti-ma Chfien (born 145 B.C.), and 
imitated his style. His literary works which 
include his essays, journals, biographies, epitaphs, 
short articles, and some letters of importance, 
were collected in 8 chuan under the title ffff 
lU M Ta-yun shan-fang w&n-kao. The 
first 4 chiXan were published in 1811, and the 
other 4, with a supplement of letters, in 1815. 
The complete collection was reprinted in 1863. 
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His other works were: Tzii-cku 

chikh shih, in 4 chuariy which comprised the 
records of his decisions in various criminal cases; 
a collection of miscellaneous notes called Tor 
yiin shan-fang tsa-chi in 2 chiian; 

and Ta-yiln shan-fang shih-ir chang fu-skm 
i+rimm), in 2 ckuan, in which he studied 
and interpreted the twelve decorative designs 
on ofEcial costumes, and traced their develop- 
ment, with comments. These last two works 
are now found in the Chih-ckin ckai ts‘ung-shu 
(see under Yao Wen-t'ien). 


[l/490/16b; 3/243/38a passim; 23/48/la; Wu- 
chin Yang-hu hsien-chih (1879) 19/35b, 28/41a; 

Fu-yang hsien-chih (1906) 17/21b; 
see bibl. under Yao Nai.] 

Man-kuei Li 

YttH-hsiang. See under Yin-hsiang. 

YtJN-jeng. See under Yin-j6ng. 

YtJN Ko. See under Yiin Shou-p^ing. 

YtJN-lu. See under Yin-lu. 

YtJN Nan-t‘ien. See under Yiin Shou-p‘ing. 
YttH Shou-p'ing (T. jE^ H. MM 

1633-1690, 

poet and artist, was a native of Yang-hu, 
Kiangsu. His original name was Yiin Ko 
(T. ^^), but he was commonly known 
by one of his hao as Yiin Nan-t^n (F^ffl). 
His great-grandfather, Yiin Shao-fang 
(T. H. was a chin-shih of 1547 

who served as an assistant financial commis- 
sioner of Fukien. His father, Yiin Jih-ch'u 
® 0tJ (T. #5^ H. 5i)®, 1601-1678), was 
one of the patriots who helped to resist the 
Manchu advances in Fulden and Kwangtung, 
When Canton fell, in 1647, Yiin Jih-ch'u became 
a Buddhist priest under the name Ming-t^an 
going in that year to Chien-ning, Fukien, 
to join the Ming loyalists under Chu I-hai 
[f. There he took his two sons and perhaps 
also other members of his family. In 1648 
Chien-ning fell to the Manchu troops under 
Generals Ch^en Chin (see under Chang Ming- 
ch^n) and Li Shuai-t^ai [g. t?.], and in the conflict 
many inhabitants of the city lost their lives. 
Yiin escaped with his life and later returned 
alone to his home in Yang-hu, believing that both 
of his sons had died. In reality only the older 
one was killed; the younger, Yiin Shou-p^ing, 
then only fifteen, was taken by Ch'^n Chin and 
was adopted by the latter's wife. One day when 
Yiin Jih-ch^u was visiting a monastery on West 
Lake, Hangchow he recognized his son in the 


company of Ch'en's wife who happened to‘ be 
visiting the monastery too. As Ch^en was then 
governor-general of Chekiang and Fukien, Yiin 
did not dare to appeal directly to the Governor's 
wife for the return of his son, and so plotted with 
the abbot of the monastery to recover the boy 
by some other means. The abbot persuaded 
the foster mother into believing that her adopted 
son would die young if he were not forthwith 
tonsured as a monk. Left thus in the monastery, 
Yun Shou-ping was then claimed by his own 
father and taken back to Yang-hu. 

Since his father was an ardent Ming loyalist, 
Yiin Shou-p^ing would not serve as an oflBcial 
under the Ch‘ing regime. He spent his time 
learning how to write poems and how to paint: 
and, by selling the products of his art, managed 
to support himself and his father. He was an 
intimate friend of the famous landscape painter, 
Wang Hui [q. 2 ^.]. It is reported that, like Wang, 
he too painted landscapes, but that after examin- 
ing Wang's works he concluded that he could not 
gain supremacy in that field. He thereupon 
specialized in the painting of flowers and insects— 
particularly in the style known as mo-ku fa 
the “boneless" technique in which the 
artist works independently of a framework or 
skeleton. In this field he had no equal among his 
contemporaries. Occasionally, however, he 
painted landscapes, and in this field he is ranked 
as one of the “Six Masters" (Liu-chia) of his 
day— the other five being Wang Hui, Wang 
Shih-min, Wang Chien, Wang Yiian-ch^i and 
Wu Li [qq. v]. He was a famous writer of 
colophons on paintings in both prose and verse, 
and an eminent calligrapher. Hence a painting 
by him, bearing a colophon written in his own 
hand, came to be known as Nan4Hen san~cMeh 
(H^), because it shows him ^^Excellent in 
Three Respects" — in painting, in calligraphy, and 
in composition. Emperor Kao-tsung had in his 
collection many examples of Ytin's work, in- 
cluding an album of ten landscape paintings 
once owned by An Ch6 [q. 2 >.]. The Emperor 
himself wrote the introduction to the album 
which is reproduced in the Palace Museum Week- 
ly, Kvrkung chovr¥an (see under Yti Chih-ting). 
A number of Ytin's paintings, some on fans, were 
reproduced in the same publication. 

At no time well-to-do, Ytin Shou-p'ing did not 
leave enough means, after his death, for decent 
burial. The expenses of these last rites were 
met by his friend, Wang Hui. It can be said, 
however, that he led an interesting life; he had 
many friends among men of letters who, though 
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all poor, spent many pleasant hours writing verse 
or visiting scenic spots in the Soochow-Hangchow- 
Yangcho\v' area. His poems were first printed 
under the title, Nan-t'mi (I##), in 

5 chuan, in 1716 as part of the collectanea, 
liu4 chi. In 1838 Chiang ' 
Kuang-hsii [g. v.] collected more of Yiin’s poems ■ 
and edited them, together with his colophons, 
into a work of 12 chum. This collection was 
printed in 1844, under the title M Ou- 

hsiang kuan chi, with supplement in one chiian. 

A daughter of Ytin Shou-phng, named Yun 
Ping Wk (T. H. was, like 

her father, an artist. Another lady of the Yiin 
family, named Yun Chu (see under Lin-ch‘ing), 
was a celebrated poetess. 

Among the painters in the Chhng period who, 
like Ytin, excelled in the painting of flowers and 
insects may be mentioned Chiang Tflng-hsi, 
Chang Chao [qq. t’.], and Tsoii I-kuei (see under 
KuTung-kao). 

[l/509/4a; 3/426/50a; 4/126/7b; 20/1/00; Ou-^hsiang 
kuan chi; Waley, Arthur, An Index to Chinese 
Artists (1922), p. Ill; Ku-kung chou-¥an (nos. 
127-41, 236, passim); L.T.C.L.H.M., p. 317b; 
Ferguson, J, C., Chinese Painting, p. 161.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

YtJH-sstl. See under Yin-ssti. 

YtlN-t'ang. See under Yin-t‘ang. 

YtfN-tfl. See under Yin-tfl. 

YUNG-ch^ng. Reign-title of Yin-cheii [g. v.]. 
Y¥HG-ch‘^ng Feb. 21, 1739--1777, Apr. 

5, the second Prince Li (®i|5.), was the fourth 
son of Emperor Kao-tsung. His mother, nie 
Chin (^K, d* 1755), was a younger sister of 
Chin Chien [q. v.] and a secondary consort of the 
Emperor. She was given the posthumous title, 
Shu-cHa Huang-kuei-fei She 

gave birth to four of the Emperor’s sons, namely: 
the fourth, Yung-ch^^ng; the eighth, Yung- 
hsiian; the ninth, who died in infancy; and the 
eleventh, Yung-hsing [qq. v.]. In 1763 Yung- 
ch'^ng’s granduncle, Yin-t^ao (see under Hstian- 
yeh), died without a living heir and Yung-ch^eng 
was adopted as his grandson and heir to Ms 
estate. In conformity with the laws governing 
the imperial clan, Yimg-ch'eng inherited the 
reduced rank of Li Chun-wang (S|53E), or a 
prince of the second degree. He died in 1777, 
was canonized as Tuan ® , and in 1799 was 
posthumously raised to a prince of the first degree. 

Yung-ch^^ng was well educated in Chinese 
literature, and had among his tutors in the 
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School for Princes a number of great' writers, 
poets, and statesmen, such as Ch^en Cliao-Iun, 
Ts'ai Hsin, Yin-chi-shan [gg. t?.}, Chou Huang 
(see under Wang W5n-chih), and Chin, Shdn 
(T. MU H. 1702--1782). ' He left 
a collection of poems, entitled 
Chi-ch^ang chai shih--kao, of which 170 were 
printed in the anthology, H8i-ch‘ao ya-sting chi, 
compiled by Tieh-pao [g. t».|. He served from 
about 1763 until his death in 1777 as superin- 
tendent of the Imperial Printing Office and 
Bookbindery known as Wii-ying tien (see under 
Chin Chien). 

There is an unsolved niyster}^ in the career of 
Yung-ch^eng which is known as “The Case of 
the Make-believe Imperial Grandson” (fJS.-§^ 
^). When, in 1780, Emperor Kao-tsung was 
returning to Peking from his fifth tour of the 
Y'angtze Valley, tliere was brought to his at- 
tention at Cho-choii, southwest of Peking, a 
Buddhist priest who had with him a youth whom 
he claimed to be the second son of Yung-eh'tmg 
by a concubine. The priest maintained that 
the boy, when attacked by small-pox in infancy, 
had been ejected from the palace of Yung-ch^mg 
by another concubine who was jealous of the 
child’s mother. After ejection, the child was 
pronounced dead, and for proof, the body of 
another child was exhibited and buried. The 
monk claimed that he had rescued and adopted 
the real child, who was now being presented to 
the Emperor. Wishing to ascertain the facts, 
Emperor Kao-tsung ordered that both the priest 
and the boy be sent to Peldng for investigation. 
The widow of Yung-ch^^ng declared the story to 
be false, and the youth himself asserted (possibly 
under duress) that the claims of the monk weie 
without foundation. Tlie monk was executed 
and the boy was banished to Hi where he never- 
theless continued to represent himself as the 
Emperor’s grandson. Some years later he, 
too, was executed by order of Sung-yim [g. «?.] 
when the latter was Tartar General of Hi (1802- 
1809). Chao-lien [q. v.], though skeptical of the 
priest’s claim, recorded in his Hsiao4Hng tsa4u 
(6/18b) a report, alleged to have come from an 
aged monk, that in Yung-ch‘eng’s household a 
living child had once been exchanged for a 
dead one. 

[l/171/9b; 1/226/1 lb; ChHng Huang-shih ssU-p^u 
(see under Fu-lung-an); Wan-chHng i shih-kui 
(see bibl. under Ch'en Meng-lei) 6/4b.] 
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Yung-chung 

YUNG-chung (T. a#, f5:fF H. 

mm, etc.), 1735-1793, 

poet, was a member of the Ch^ing Imperial 
Family and belonged to the Bordered Blue 
Banner. He w'as a great-grandson of Emperor 
Sheiig-tsu, a grandson of Yin4'i [®, q. v.], and 
the eldest son of Hung-ming (1705-1767, 
posthumous name His grandfather 

was placed in confinement for nine years for 
protesting against the claim of his brother 
(later known as Emperor Shih-tsung) to the 
thrcne. But in December 1735, after Emperor 
Kao4sung succeeded to the throne, Yin4d 
was freed and his son, Hung-ming, w^as given the 
rank of a prince of the third degree. All this 
ha]3pened four or five months after Yung-chung 
was born, and his name, meaning ‘Forever LoyaP, 
was selected by his grandfather to indicate the 
latter’s respect for the new Emperor. The 
grandfather, having by this time lost all his 
youthful temper and zeal, resigned himself to 
his fate, and took up the study of Buddhist and 
Taoist literature. 

It was under these circumstances that Yung- 
chung was brought up and educated. He was 
taught to write Chinese verse, and had opportu- 
nity to associate with Buddhist priests; he was, 
not, however, trained in statecraft or in practical 
affairs. This type of education was common 
among members of the Imperial Family, for 
experience had taught them that any display 
of ability or ambition on their part might arouse 
the jealousy of the throne and prove disastrous 
to them. As the son of a concubine, Yung-chung 
had little hope of succeeding to the hereditary 
rank of his father. He took the examination 
open to members of the Imperial Family and in 
1756, after passing it, was awarded the heredi- 
tary rank of a noble of Imperial lineage of the 
tenth degree. His duties were nominal, and 
concerned mostly participation in state cere- 
monies. Thus he and his fellow Imperial 
Clansmen devoted much of their time to literary 
gatherings, drinking wine, and the writing of 
verse. Among Yung-chung’s relatives, who at 
one time or another thus associated with him, 
may be mentioned: Yun-hsi (01* Yin-hsi, 

see under Cheng Hsieh), the twenty-first son of 
Enu^eror Sbeng-tsu, and the first Prince Sh^n 
tSSPBE; Yiin-clPi (or Yin j§L -ch‘i, T. 
;^ill "H. . 1713-1785, posthumous 

name 1^), the twenty-third son of Emperor 
Sheng-tsu; Yung-ching (T. H. 

b. 1716), grandson of Yin- 


Yung-hsing 

H. b. 1730), -a descendant of Jirgalang 

[q. V.]; Hung-wu (H. S#^«A, d. 1811), 
grandson of Emperor Sheng-tsu; Tun-ch‘^ng 
(T. H. d. 1791), a descendant 
of Ajige [g. v,]; and Yung-jung (see under 
Hung-li). 

Yung-chung is chiefly remembered for his 
writings in prose and verse. Some of his poems 
were printed in the anthology, Hsi~ch‘ao yu'-sung 
chi (see under T‘ieh-pao), and a few appear in 
other works, but the greater part -of his poems 
have never been printed. His original manu- 
scripts, entitled Yen-fM shih kao^ 

4 - volumes, are preserved in the library of 
Yenching University, 

[Chronological biography by Hou £ in Yenching 
Journal of Chinese Studies, no. 12 (Dec. 1932), 
pp. 2601-55; idem,, notes on poems in Esi~ch^ao 
ya-sung chi in Bulletin of the National Library of 
Peiping, vol. VI, no. 3 (May-June, 1932); fdm., 
on the manuscript Yen-f^n shih-kao, Yenching 
University Library Bulletin, no. 9 (May 31, 1931).] 
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YUNG-ho. Reign-title of Chu I-kuei [<7. v.]. 
YUNG-hsing 7icfl (T. MBi H. ii?r, iP^), 
Mar. 22, 1752-1823, May 7, the first Prince 
Ch‘dng was the eleventh son of 

Emperor Kao-tsung and a brother of Yung- 
hsiian [q, v.] by the same mother. From youth 
on he excelled in calligraphy, and for his skill 
in this field he evoked the Emperor’s admiration. 
In 1779 he was appointed a director-general of 
the Ssti-k‘u Commission (see under Chi Yun). 
He accompanied his father on several tours, and 
in 1789 was made a prince of the first degree with 
the designation, Ch‘^ng. In 1795 he served in 
the capacity of lieutenant-general of a Manchu 
Banner, Four years later, after the death of 
Emperor Kao-tsung he was named, by the suc- 
ceeding Emperor J^n4sung, a Grand Councilor 
and concurrently supervisor of the Board of 
Revenue. At the same time he was placed in 
charge of the Board of Civil Office. These three 
posts had, up to this time, been filled by the 
powerful minister, Ho-shen [g. t;.], but after the 
latter was imprisoned Emperor J^n4sung ordered 
Yung-hsing and Yung-hsuan to reorganize the 
administration in such a way that the followers 
of Ho-shen could not again assume control. 
When the property of Ho-sh^n was confiscated, 
part of his garden near the summer palace, 
Yiian-ming Yuan (see under Hung-li), was given 
to Yung-hsing — another portion remained still 
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Yung-hsiiig 


Yung“hsliaii 


in . the hands of the deposed minister’s son. 
The garden is now part of the site of the Yenching 
University campus. 

After serving six months on the Board of 
levenue, Yung-hsing was released from his 
duties; and after another three months, was 
discharged from the Grand Council. His dis- 
missal was not due to incompetency, but to a 
practice of the dynasty not to entrust a prince 
with undue authority. It seems that Yung- 
hsing was perhaps unintentionally involved in 
the, case of Hung Liang-chi [q, 2 ;.] who had 
addressed to him a letter criticizing the govern- 
ment. Though Yung-hsing ,at once passed the 
letter on to the Emperor — and thus effected the 
banishment of Hung — ^he could not himself 
escape a measure of suspicion. 

After relinquishing ail his important posts in 
the government Yung-hsing devoted himself once 
more to calligraphy and poetry. He and his 
brother, Yung-jung (see under Hung-li), were 
also known as great painters in their day. In 
1814 he was ordered by Emperor Jen-tsung to 
select the best specimens of his handwriting, to 
be inscribed on stone and reproduced in the form 
of rubbings. The Emperor gave the collection 
of rubbings the title, I<Un 

chat fortHekj after the name of the studio where 
Yung-hsing stored a large collection of books 
and objects of art. In 1819, owing to an error 
he made in offering sacrifices at the Temple of 
Earth, Yung-hsing was deprived of all his posts 
and was made to pay a fine. He died four years 
later. 

The literary works of Yung-hsing bear the 
title, I-chin chat chi (^), 8 + 1 chuan. There 
is also a supplement of miscellaneous notes 
entitled I-chin chat sui-pi in 1 chiian. 

This collection was originally printed during 
his lifetime and was twice reprinted. One re- 
printing was made in 1846 by his great-grandson, 
Tsai-jui (d. 1859, posthumous name sll), 
who succeeded in 1823 to the reduced rank of a 
prince of the second degree (^|53E) and became 
the second Prince Ch^eng. Tsai-jui ’s father and 
grandfather died earlier than Yung-hsing. 
Among Yung-hsing’s grandsons the most 
illustrious was I-ching [g. 2 ?.]. 

The residence of Yung-hsing in Peking, which 
was situated on the bank of the pond known as 
Shih-chA hai was originally the palace 

of Mingju [g. v.]. 


Hung, . William, Ho-sMn and Shu-c¥un~y€an; 
Ching-shih fang-hsiang chih (see bibl. under 
Ulgungga), 6/7a; L.T.C.L.H.M.] 
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[l/171/13b; l/227/4a; 19 ting hsia 8a; 29 shou 2b; 
ChHng. Enang-shih ssii~p‘u (see under Fu-lung-an) ; 


YXJHG-hsuan Aug. 31, 1746-1832, Sept. 

1, the first Prince I (M^i),- was the eighth 
son of Emperor Kao-tsung. His mother (see 
under Yung-ch^^ng), ' a* younger sister of Chin 
Chien [q. v,], gave birth to four of Emperor 
KAo-tsung’s sons, namely: Yung-ch'^ng [g. u.], 
Yung-hsuan, Yung-hsing [g. 2^.], and one who died 
in infancy. From childhood Yung-hsuan studied 
under Palace tutors, in particular, Ch'en Chao- 
lun [g. y.]. In 1779 he was made a prince of the 
second degree with the designation I (^UIU). 
In the same year he and Yung-hsing were ap- 
pointed directors general for the compilation of 
the Imperial Manuscript Library, Sstl-¥u ch^ilan^ 
shu (see under Chi Yiin), and served on that 
Commission until the project was completed. 

It seems that Yung-hsiian was never assigned 
to any very responsible task during his father’s 
lifetime. In 1799, however, after Emperor 
KAo-tsung died, the succeeding Emperor J^n- 
tsung immediately raised the ranks of his half- 
brothers and nephews, Yung-hsiian ’s princedom 
was elevated to the first degree and several of 
his sons were given minor princedoms. When 
the unscrupulous Ho-sh^n [g. 2 ;.] was imprisoned, 
Emperor Jen-tsung appointed Yung-hstlan to 
supervise the Board of Civil Appointments, and 
Yung-hsing, the Board of Bevenue. But later 
the Emperor relieved Yung-hsiian of his post as 
supervisor, on the ground that it was not wise 
to concentrate too much power in the hands of a 
prince, and because Yung-hsiian was already 
over-burdened with responsibilities. This was 
evidently the case, for Yung-hsiian was at this 
time holding the following posts: presiding 
controller of the Imperial Clan Court, chamber- 
lain of the Imperial Bodyguard, lieutenant- 
general of the Manchu Plain Red Banner, curator 
of the Imperial Library, director-general of the 
Board of Music, and superintendent of the affairs 
of two palaces. As curator of the Imperial 
Library, Yung-hsiian was in charge of the printing 
office, Wu-ying-tien (see under Chin Chien). 
In 1^9 his eldest son, Mien-chih (d. 1834, 
posthumous name |®), was made a prince of the 
third degree and in 1813, for bravely resisting an 
uprising in Peking (see under Na-yen-ch'eng), 
was given the title of a prince of the second degree. 

In 1819 Yung-hsiian and his son were accused 
of spying in the Palace to learn in advance the 
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Yung-Iin 

nature of certain appointments. Consequently 

Yung-hsuaHj then seveiity-four sm, was 
deprived of all his offices. But when Min-ning 
[q. y.] ascended the throne (1821) Yung-hstian 
was accorded the honors due his age. After his 
death he was canonized as Shen and Mien- 
chih succeeded to the reduced princedom of the 
second degree. The princedom was successively 
reduced until 1902 when Mien-chih's great- 
great-grandson, Yli-cldi MlU, inherited the 
princedom of the fifth degree. Mien-chih\s 
fifth son, I-ts'ai was for a time (1838'~42) 

the adopted grandson of Yung-lin [q, v.] and 
inherited the latter’s rank of Prince Chhng 
(see under Yung-lin). 

Yung-hsuan learned to write verse from Ch^en 
Chao-iun and other eminent scholars. A manu- 
script copy of his collected poems, entitled 
Ku-hsiin Vang shihy is preserved in 
the Library of Congress. This manuscript, 
in 14 volumes, contains the poems he wrote 
from about 1760 to 1820. 


[l/171/12b; l/227/3b; ChHng Huang-shih ssU-phi 
(see under Fu-lung-an); Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress (1935) pp. 187-188.] 
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ymSTG-li. Eeign-title of Chu Yu-lang [g. t?.]. 
YUNG-lin June 17, 1766-1820, Apr. 25, 
the first Prince Ch6ng (j^i85E), was the seven- 
teenth son of Emperor Kao-tsung (see under 
Hung-li), His mother was Empress Hsiao-i 
and he was a younger brother of Emperor Jen- 
tsung (for both see under Yung-yen). In 1789 
he was made a prince of the third degree and in 
1799, after his brother ascended the throne, he 
was made a prince of the second degree with the 
designation Hui (HSPS) which a few days 
later was changed to Chdng. After the property 
of Ho-shen [q. v.] was confiscated, Yung-lin was 
given the enormous palace which Ho-shen had 
occupied. It is said that in the last years of the 
Ch^ien-iung period (1736-96) several princes 
deliberated on methods of getting rid of Ho-shen, 
and that whereas other princes, including Yung- 
yen, expreised decisive views on the matter, 
Yung-lin said nothing. When chided for his 
silence he is said to have remarked that, unlike 
his brothers, he had no ambition in political 
matters, but would accept a gift of Ho-sh^n’s 
magnificent residence in Peking. However this 
may be, when Ho-shen was removed, Emperor 
Jen-tsung saw to it that the wish of Yung-lin 
was fulfilled. About the year 1852 this palace, 


Yung-lin 

situated northeast of the present Catholic 
University, became the property of I-hsin [g. i;.]. 

Yimg-Iin was a man of mediocre ability and 
never played a conspicuous role. When he 
became ill in 1820 the Emperor paid him a visit 
and elevated him to a prince of the first degree 
He died shortly therafter : and was 
canonized as Hsi (fg). Three of his sons grew 
to maturity. The third, Mien-min (d. 

1836, posthumous name ^), inherited the re- 
duced rank of a prince of the second degree and 
became the second Prince Chdng. The other 
t\vo, Mien-th (d. 1849) and Mien-hsing 

IStt, were evidently out of favor with Emperor 
Hsuan-tsung, for when Mien-min died without a 
male heir, a grand-nephew of Yung-lin, named 
I-ts^ai (see under Yung-hslian), was appointed 
his successor. Out of deference to Mien-min, 
Emperor Hsuan-tsung allowed I-ts‘ai to inherit 
the princedom of the second degree instead of one 
of a lower rank. But in 1842 I-ts^ai was accused 
of having taken a concubine during a mourning 
period, and of having bribed a clerk in the 
Imperial Clan Court to have his punishment 
minimized. In the meantime Mien-hsing him- 
self, hoping to inherit I-ts^ai’s rank, bribed a 
clerk to bring to view additional misdemeanors of 
I-ts^ai in order that the latter might be wholly 
discredited. Finally all involved were punished. 
I-ts‘ai was deprived of all ranks, and Mien-hsing, 
and the clerks who were implicated, were sent 
into exile. Mien-td was then appointed heir to 
Yung-lin’s dwindling estate. It seems that 
about this time (1842) the descendants of Yung- 
lin had to leave their lavish palace and were 
given the confiscated residence of Chfi-shan 
[q. V.] on the street named Ting-fu ta-chieh 
Whatever the original condition 
of this residence, it later became one of the richest 
in Peking, and in the last years of the dynasty 
was a political center. 

Mien-td died without a male heir, and a son 
of Mien-hsing named I-k'uang (1836- 

1916), was in 1850 made heir to the family estate 
with the low title of a noble of the tenth rank. 
Gradually, however, I-kffiang rose to prominence. 
In 1884, after I-hsin was dismissed for main- 
taining too pacific a policy toward France, 
I-kffiang succeeded him as chief member of the 
Office of Foreign Affairs (Tsungli Yamen), and 
remained in that position for twenty-seven 
years until he became premier (1911). In 1884 
I-kffiang was made a prince of the second degree 
to which was attached the family designation, 
Ch^ing. In this way he became the fourth Prince 
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Yung-yen 

Ching. In 1885 he was appointed one of the 
controllers of the Board of Admiralty — ^the other 
being I-hnan [q. v.]. ^ In 1894, when the Empress 
Dowager celebrated her sixtieth birthday, I- 
k'nang was raised to a prince of the first degree. 
His power, however, was negligible and he did 
not dare to oppose the Empress Dowager and 
her ignorant advisers when they foolishly looked 
for help to the Boxers. When the Couft fled 
from Peking in 1900 he also fled to Hsiian-hua, 
but on August 26 was ordered to return to Peking 
to co-operate with Li Hung-chang [q, v.] in peace 
negotiations with the Allies, After he and Li 
signed the Protocol in 1901, ending the hostilities 
of the Boxer War, he continued to conduct 
foreign affairs. In 1903, after Jung-lu [q. v] 
died, I-k^uang was given the highest official 
position in the empire. From 1903 to 1911 he 
served as chief Grand Councilor, and from May to 
November 1911 had the rank of premier. His 
conduct was such, however, that he was several 
times openly accused of corruption and of hoard- 
ing great wealth. It is reported that whereas 
other corrupt officials received bribes through 
intermediaries, he insisted on personally nego- 
tiating every such transaction. So long as 
Empress Hsiao-chfin was living he and his strong 
supporter, Yuan Shih-k'ai (see under Yuan 
Chia-san), could do virtually as they pleased. 
After her death (1908), however, he could not 
maintain his power, being opposed by many 
Imperial Clansmen who themselves were eager 
to have it. Meanwhile his son, Tsai-ch^n 
gained notoriety in several scandals. 
Finally, in November 1911, 1-k'uang was forced, 
by the rising tide of revolution, to resign and 
was made president of the Privy Council. A 
month later the young emperor, P'u-i (see under 
Tsai-tlen), abdicated and I-k'uang went to 
Tientsin where he died in 1916. P^u-i conferred 
on him the posthumous name, Mi 


[l/171/18b; l/227/5a; Chinshih j^n-wu chih (see 
under W^ng T‘ung~ho) p. 219; T^oung PaOj 1916, 
p. 393; THen-chih ou-win (see bibl. under Pao- 
t‘ing) 4/25a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

YUNG Wing. See under Jung Hung. 
YUNG-yen Nov. 13, 1760-1820, Sept. 2, 

the fifth Emperor of the Ch^ing Dynasty, who 
ruled from 1796 until his death, under the reign- 
title, Chia-chfing was the fifth son of 

Emperor Kao-tsung (see under Hung-li). His 
mother, Empress Hsiao-i (^^ 


Yung-yen 

Wei ■ 1727-1775), was a favorite secondary 

consort of Emperor Kao-tsung and was posthu- 
mously elevated to the rank of Empress after 
Yung-yen was publicly designated Heir Apparent, 
in 1795. As a child, Yung-yen exhibited in- 
tellectual promise, and after he was six awi was 
tutored by such scholars as Hsieh Yung (see 
under Wang Chung) and Chu Kuei [g. t;.]. His 
character, and his ability to learn, so pleased 
Emperor Kao-tsung that on December 21, 1773, 
he was secretly designated heir to the throne. 
No one but Emperor Kao-tsung had knowledge 
of this choice, for in every respect he was treated 
like his brothers. He accompanied his father 
on many trips to Jehol and the neighborhood of 
Peking, and made one trip to Mukden (1783), 
and another to Kiangsu and Chekiang (1784). 
In 1789 he was named a prince of the first degree 
with the designation Chia (^*i8i). In the 
meantime he and his brothers were required to 
attend regularly the Imperial School Imown as 
Shang Shu-fang (see under Yin-ch4n) where he 
learned to write poetry and to compose essays. 
When Emperor Kao-tsung announced his in- 
tention to abdicate (October 15, 1795), he pro- 
claimed Yung-yen Heir Apparent to ascend the 
throne on the following Chinese New Year’s 
Day (February 9). In order that the first 
character in Yung-yen’s name, heretofore written 
(a word in very common use) might not, as 
did all Emperors’ personal names, become taboo, 
it was altered to ® , a character also pronounced 
Yung, but rarely used. 

Yung-yen’s enthronement on February 9, 
1796, the day on which, the Chia-ching reign- 
period began, was celebrated with splendid 
ceremonies which, however, stressed chiefly 
the fact of his father’s abdication. For more than 
three years the reign-title, Chfien-lung, continued 
to be used inside the Palaces, and Kao-tsung 
and his ministers actually directed the affairs 
of the empire. During this period Yung-yen, 
then nearing forty, was '^tutored” in statecraft; 
his opinion was rarely consulted and he was 
engaged chiefly in the performance of state 
ceremonies. As Emperor Kao-tsung approached 
senility the real power fell into the hands of his 
minister, Ho-sh4n [g. v.], who used it shamelessly, 
however, for personal ends. Yung-yen bore 
patiently his resentment at the manner in which 
Ho-shen usurped control, but on February 12, 
1799, five days after his father’s death, he had 
the minister arrested, and a few days later forced 
Mm to commit suicide. Yung-yen had doubtless 
long made up his mind to take tMs course, and 
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had solicited the help of his brothers in effecting laid waste an appreciable part of the country, 
it. He rewarded his brothers by distributing . greatly reduced, the national income, exhausted 
among them a due share of the enormous wealth what surplus funds there were in the treasury, and 
confiscated from Ho-sh^n, at the same time minimized the authority of the government, 
retaining a share for his own purse. Yung-yen, having been trained only to be 

The empire which Yung-yen inherited from patient and obedient, was unable to correct these 
his father was in a lamentable state. At least evils. Had he been as energetic as his grand- 
three provinces were being devastated by re- father, Yin-ch6n [q, he might have found the 
hellion of the oppressed masses, and the necessary remedies. Twice he had the opportu- 
government was corrupt to its core. The Ban- nity to do so— once after the removal of Ho-sh^n, 
nermen, weakened by luxury, were no longer and again during the rebellion of 1813 (see under 
the brave soldiers their ancestors had been, and Min-ning) — but on both occasions he compro- 
the national treasury was being heavily drained mised, expending his energies on the routine 
to meet their wants and those of corrupt officials, tasks of government, following too implicitly 
The population (now about three hundred the out-moded ways of his father, 
million) had nearly doubled in the preceding Instead of courageously eliminating the corrupt 
Chfien-lung period (1736-96) .so that the masses practices of his officials, he vainly supposed he 
suffered a shortage of food, especially in time of could restore the national income by rigid 
flood or war. In 1795-96 the rebellion of the personal economies. He reduced expenses in 
Miao tribesmen in Kweichow and Hunan caused the central government and in his own household, 
the movement of large bodies of troops under the and declined costly gifts from high officials, 
command of Fu-k^ang-an, Ho-lin [qq. v.] and On his fiftieth birthday, in 1809, he would not 
other wasteful and corrupt generals. The tolerate an expensive ceremony, and refrained 
troops lacked discipline and often looted and from ordering the customary tax exemptions, 
burnt on their way to the battlefields. The Only on his sixtieth birthday (1819) did he 
farmers of Hupeh and Szechwan, inspired by exempt the country from paying taxes in arrears 
members of the secret religious society known as — ^taxes which in any case could not have been 
Pai-lien chiao (see under fi-M-t^g-pao), rose in collected in full. He reduced allotments to his 
revolt. The officials who were sent to investigate relatives and members of the Imperial Household 
extorted from the farmers still more and so who were so numerous that they had become a 
drove them to desperation. Ho-sh6n had been'*’ menace to law and order in the capital. In 1813 
in no hurry to end these disorders so long as he he built a town near Mukden where he settled 
and his clique profited by them. Reports of some seventy families of his most indigent 
defeat were suppressed, and victories were dependants, but they had so long been habituated 
exaggerated, with the result that the rebellion to the luxuries of the capital that it is not surpris- 
spread westward to yet larger areas. After ing they openly resented being made to till the 
Ho-sh^*s removal it took Yung-yen four years soil. The courtiers, too, were dissatisfied, for 
(1799-1803) to effect a temporary peace, and they had been accustomed to enormous expendi- 
then the problem of resettlement and disband- tures, part of which they could divert to their 
ment of local militia evoked yet more own uses. Particularly dissatisfied were the 
disturbances. The war was costly; from 1796 corrupt Bannermen and eunuchs, some of whom 
to 1801 it drained the treasury of one hundred joined the T‘ien-li chiao rebels (see under Na- 
million taels. Pirates were active on the South yen-ch'6ng) in 1813 in storming the Palaces. 
China coast, and it required ten years (1800-10) No wonder that there occurred in 1803 an 
to suppress them (see under Li Ch*ang-k^ng). attempt on the Emperor*s life by a lunatic who 
In 1813 the revolt of still another society was had previously been in his employ. The belief 
nipped in the bud (see under Na-yen-ch'^ng). of some that the Emperor was by nature a miser 
As if these internal difficulties were not enough, cannot account for these grievances; he simply 
the Yellow River overflowed its banks at least embarked on a policy of economy as being, for 
seventeen times during the Chia-chfing reign- him, the only way of correcting deep-seated 
period. The officials in charge of river con- maladies in the government, 
servancy, having purchased their posts at high His policy was at least partially successful, 
cost, actually depended on these inundations, for in the last few years of his reign expenditures 
and on the ensuing costly repairs, to reimburse did not exceed income. But he became un- 
and enrich themselves. Thus wars and floods popular; and in his efforts to offset his unpopu- 
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larity, he resorted to compromise, with the result detained at Tungchow to ^''practice the ceremony 
that throughout his reign corruption in govern- [of hotowY^, Su-Mng-^ and Kuang-hui were 
ment remained unchecked. Another measure degraded and' replaced by two others, one of 
taken to relieve the drain on the treasury was to whom was ' Duke Ho-shih-t'^ai SlUrSy a ■ de- 
revive the practice of selling official posts and scendant of Eidu [q, i^.J and a brother-in-law of 
titles. But the purchasers of such posts extracted Yung-yen, .. After eight' days (August ' 20 to 28) 
from the people with interest what they had paid of fruitless conference, Ho-shih-t%i, who had 
to obtain them. made himself responsible for the conduct of the 

In the Chia-ching reign-period English trade envoys, persuaded the Emperor to grant an 
at Canton far exceeded in value that of all other audience. On the afternoon of the 28th the 
countries combined — accounting for about mission was hastily escorted from Tungchow and 
seventy to eighty percent of the annual foreign arrived at the Summer Palace, Yuan-ming 
customs' receipts of 1,200,000 to 1,600,000 taels. Yuan (see under Hung-li), early the morning of 
The Macartney Embassy of 1793 (see under the 29th. Ho-shih-t‘ai had arranged to present 
Hung-li) had tried in vain to get the tariff Amherst that very morning, but the British 
reduced, to obtain better trading conditions at envoy refused to comply, since he was tired, and 
Canton, and to open other Chinese ports to his uniforms, presents, etc. had not yet arrived, 
foreign commerce. In 1816 a second Mission, On the other hand, the Court was assembled and 
that of William Pitt, Earl Amherst the Emperor was ready to receive him. Ho- 

(1773-1857), came to Peking with the same shih-t^ai, having urged Amherst to comply, 
objectives, though according to a letter addressed begged the Emperor to wait a while, but finally 
to the Chinese authorities at Canton before the had to invent the fiction that the envoy had 
mission arrived, the purpose was to. bring greet- suddenly become ill. When Yung-yen expressed 
ings from the Regent of England (later George a willingness to receive the second commissioner 
IV) and to inform the Chinese Court of the he was told that that official, too, was ill. Mean- 
victory over Napoleon. Other Westerners in while the Emperor was probably informed that 
the suite of Amherst were Sir George Thomas there was no illness. Infuriated, he bluntly 
Staunton (1781-1859) who had been with his commanded that the entire mission be sent back 
father, Sir George Leonard Staunton (1737-1801), to Canton immediately. However, when he 
in the Macartney mission, and Henry Ellis found out that Amherst was truly exhausted, 
(1777-1855) — the second and third commissioners he blamed Ho-shih-t^ai for concealing the truth 
respectively. Robert Morrison (see under Jung and announced that, had he been properly 
Hung), the pioneer Protestant missionary to informed, he would have postponed the audience. 
China, was one of the interpreters. The envoys He immediately issued a statement that the 
sailed on five ships to Taku at the mouth of the British mission was not to blame and therefore 
Pei Ho and proceeded to Tientsin on river boats, should be accorded due consideration by the 
They were met on August 12 at Tientsin and local officials on the return journey. A reply 
were entertained the following day by Su-ieng-d and some presents to the English Prince Regent 
(d. 1827, age over 80), who as Hoppo, were dispatched to Canton to be handed to the 
or customs' commissioner at Canton, had mission. Thus failed the second attempt of 
received the Macartney mission, and who was England to better trade and living conditions of 
now deputed to escort the Amherst mission to her merchants in China— leaving the issues to 
Peking. Su-leng-6 was instructed to detain the be settled by force twenty-six years later, 
mission at Tientsin until the performance of the Yung-yen was of medium height, stout and 
ceremony of kowtow had been agreed to, well-proportioned. He was fond of hunting and 
and to hold the British ships at Taku €or the shooting and excelled in archery. He was 
return voyage so that the government might be diligent, rose early, and attended conscientiously 
relieved of the trouble and expense of escorting to affairs of state. He enjoyed good health 
the envoys back to Canton. He and his asso- almost to the end of his life. On August 26, 
date, Kuang-hui failed in both these 1820, he left Peking for the summer palace at 

objectives. The embassy set out for Peking Jehol. During the journey the weather was 
before an agreement concerning the kotow was hot and when he arrived at Jehol on September 
reached, and the British ships left Taku for 1 he was stricken, probably with apoplexy, and 
Macao on August 12 or 13. The Emperor, now died the evening of the following day. Before 
thoroughly angered, ordered the mission to be his death he designated Min-ning [g. t?.], his 
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favorite second son, his successor. His remains 1811, entitied Hsi-hsUn shing-iien, 

were brought back to Peking and interred in a 24 + 1 chuan, printed about 1812. 

tomb named Ch%iig-llng the second to be Yiing-yen had five sons and nine daughters, 
built in the Western Mausoleum (see under Ilis eldest son, and all his daughters except two, 
Yin-chem). He was given the temple name died in infancy. His second son, Min-ning, 

J4n-tsimg and the posthumous, name succeeded him on the throne. His third son, 

Jm Huang-ti#'^!ff‘. Mien-k‘ai [q. v.], and his fourth, Mien-hsin 

His edicts were classified and edited iiruler the (see under I-chih), were children by his second 

title f JSn-isung shenq-Zmin HO cMan wife, Empress Hsiao-ho (177fi“ 

(printed in 1829) ; and the chronicle of his reign, 1850, Jan. 23, 97ee Niuhuru), whose brother, 
entitled Jen-tsimg sMih4u (see under Wang Ho-shih-t^ai, was the Duke who spoiled the 

Yin-chih), was completed in 1824. Yung-yen's welcome of the Amherst Embassy. The fifth, 

own writings were printed in several collections — Mion-yii litjfife (1814-1865, Jan. 9), was made, 

the first, containing his works written before he in 1820, a prince of the second degree with the 

ascended the throne, being printed in 1800 under designation Jliii (®S|5EE). In 1839 Ms prince- 

the title, Wei-yu shu-wu dom was raised to the first degree. He was 

cN-UafKhi ting-'pen^ 40 ckuan^ with a supplement perhaps more interested in national affairs than 
of miscellaneous notes (Sui-pi) in 2 chuan. were his half brothers. In 1853, when the Tai- 
During his reign he issued three collections of his ping rebels invaded Chihli, Mien-yii was made 
verse: the first in 48 chilan, printed in 1803; cornmaiider-in-chief of all the forces defending 
the second, in 64 cMan^ printed in 1811; and Tientsin and Peking, with the title F^ng-ming 

the third, in 64 cton, printed in 1819. He ta-chiang-chiin Hut he stayed 

assembled two collections of his prose, the first in Peking while his assistant, Seng-ko4in-ch‘in 
in 10 cMan, printed in 1805 and the second, in [g. a.], and others fought and drove back the 
14 chuariy printed in 1815. Sometime between insurgents. After these insurgents, in the 
1815 and 1819 lie made a complete collection of northern provinces, were suppressed (1855, see 
his works, in 178 chiian. After his death, a under Lin F(Mg-hsiang), Mien-yii was released 
supplement in 8 chuan was added to the five from military duties. He had a studio named 
collections. Cheiig-hui t^ang, and Ms garden, 

During his reign, Yung-yen ordered the Ming-ho Yuan 9$||!|111, was situated very close 
compilation of several official works, among to the Yiian-ming Yiian. He was canonized as 
which may be mentioned the complete collection Tuan He left a collection of verse, entitled 
of T^ang prose, ChHian T‘ang wim (see under Tung H ^ ^ Ai-jih chai cAf (1871). His grandson, 
Kao), and the illustrated treatise on cotton T^ai-tse served as Minister of Finance 

planting and weaving, huang-hmn (see from 1907 to 1911 (see under Tuan-fang). 

under Fang Kuan-cirieng). He also authorized Yung-yen ’s third daughter, Princess Chuang- 
the compilation of the third edition of the General ching 1781-1811), married in 1801 

Gazetteer of the CIriing Empire, Chia-chHng So-t^^ na-mu to-pu-chi (d. 

€h‘mg-'Zism i4^ung chih (2*iiS — 560 1825), a prince of the Korchin Mongols. Having 

chilan, completed early in 1843 and reproduced in no son of their own, the couple adopted Seng- 
facsimiie, from the original manuscripts, in 1934. ko-lin-eh‘in, son of the prince’s cousin. 

His other official publications are mostly con- It is reported that Yung-yen’s mother, Empress 
tinuations or enlargements of previous works, Hsiao-i, was an actress from Soochow who was 
among which may be mentioned: the third series either bought or employed by the bureau in the 
of the Shih-ck‘u pao-chi (see under Chang Chao); Imperial Household, known as Sheng-p^ing Shu 
the second collection of selected literary works which had charge of theatrical enter- 

of the dynavsty, Kuo->ch^ao wm-ying hsii-picn tainments. It is even asserted that in the 
(see under Fa-shih-shan and Tung Pang-ta); Sheng-ping Shu area there is a small temple 
the (see under Wang An-kuo); erected to a female divinity known as Hsi-yin 

the Tz‘u4m iien-kUj 64 cMan^ sh^ng-mu “Sacred Mother Who 

completed in 1805, being an enlargement of a Loved Music”, and that at her feet were once 
work of the same title in 8 chuan, completed in placed two tablets bearing the temple and 
1748; and the Kuo-ch‘do kung-shih hsfiX-pien posthumous names of Yung-yen and his son, 
(see under Fa-shih-shan). There is also an Min-ning, as if they were her descendants, 
account of his tour to Wu-t'ai shan, Sliansi, in However this may be, the official accounts state 
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that Empress Hsiao-i came from a family listed 
in the Pa-ch’i Man-chou sMh-tsu t‘ung-p‘u 
(74/9a, see under Anfiyanggft) as having been 
for at least three generations bond-servants in 
the Imperial Household. She appears to have 
been the favorite concubine of Emperor Kao- 
tsung— her residence in the summer palace, 
Yiian-ming Yuan, being the famous court 
known as T‘ien-ti-i-chia ch'un 
where Yung-yen was born. 


[1/16/la; 1/173/&; l/227/8b; 1/160/lb; Ch‘ing 
Huang-shih ssH-p'u (see under Fu-lung-an); 
Grantham, A. E., A Manchu Monarch, an Interpre- 
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tation of Chia-chHng (1934) ; 

ChHngdai wai-chiao shih-liao^ CMa-ch^ing period 
(1932); 3/190/la; Ellis, liemy, Journal -of , the 
Proceedings of the Late Emhassy to China; Shih-Uao 
hsun-k^an (see bibl. under M^ng-lei) vols. 

3, 6-8, 14; W^n-hsien is‘ung-pien (see bibl. under 
Dorgon) vols. 10-12; Chang-ku ts^ung-pien (see 
under Hung Ch‘eng-ch'ou) vol. 9; Ku-kung Hen- 
p^n shu-k^u hsien4s*un-mu {see bibl. under Ch'^n 
M^ng-lei) ; Chil-hsueh yuehJc‘an (The Dramatic 
Study Monthly) vol. 2, no. 9 (Sept. 1933) p. 90; 
ChHng lieh-ch^ao Eou-Jei chuan-kao (see under 
Su-shun) hsia 18b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 
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A NOTE ON CH'tJAN TSU-WANG, CHAO I-CHING 

AND TAI CHEN 

A STUDY OF INDEPENDENT CONVERGENCE IN RESEARCH 
AS ILLUSTRATED IN THEIR WORKS ON THE 
8HUI-CHING CHU 

By HU SHIH 

I N MY Preface to this work, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, I cited “the 
century-old controversy concerning the Shui-ching chu shih” as one of the 
examples of “fruitful utilization of contemporary Chinese scholarship” by the 
writers of these biographical essays. During the past year I have spent fully six 
months in a special investigation of this famous controversy which involves three 
great names of the eighteenth century: Chao I-eh‘ing, Ch'iian Tsu-wang and Tai 
Chto [qq. vi\. As a result of this investigation, I am now in a position radically to 
revise the verdict which has been honestly accepted in these biographies as final. 
I am grateful to the editor of this series for his permission to let me write this note 
which endeavors to do full Justice to all three of these great men. 

This came ceUbre centers around three or four collated and emended texts of the 
Shui-ching chu, which is the Commentary (chu) by Li Tao-yiian (d. 527 A.D., 
see I, p. 76) on an earlier geographical work known as the Shui-ching, or Book of 
Waterways. This earlier work, of unknown authorship, probably completed 
before 265 A.D., consists of a brief account, comprising some 8,250 words, of 137 
rivers in China. Li Tao-yiian was a scholar and official under the Northern Wei 
Dynasty who wrote, on the basis of his own studies and actual observations, a 
detailed commentary to the Shui-ching, thus expanding the whole work to about 
345,000 words. The combined work contains such a wealth of geographical and 
historical information that it has remained a classic for fourteen centuries. 

But the text of this voluminous work suffered much corruption in transmission 
through the centuries. It seems that even the so-called “complete text”, printed 
in 1087, was in fact a corrupt and incomplete edition. It was incomplete because, 
although the printed edition laid claim to having forty chapters, it had in fact only 
thirty-five — the other five being missing. It had, in addition to numerous minor 
errors, one major textual corruption in that it often confused the text of the earlier 
Shui-ching with the Commentary {chu) of Li Tao-yiian — a defect which rendered 
correct interpretation virtually impossible, and one which was not detected or 
remedied until the eighteenth century. 

Modern Chinese scholarship on the Shui-ching chu dates back to the sixteenth 
century and can be divided into three periods. The first period (1534-1615) saw 
the publication of three important editions of the Shui-ching chu: one by Huang 
Hsing-ts6ng (1490-1540) which appeared in 1534; another by Wu Kuan 

in 1585; and a third by Chu Mou-wei (see I, p. 76) in 1615. The last named 
edition, which incorporated many important textual collations and the notes of 
three conscientious scholars, has been the standard text for nearly two centuries 
and provides the foundation for future research in this field. 
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The second period, covering roughly the second half of the seventeenth century, 
is noted for several great works on historical geography, produced by that galaxy of 
scholars which Hsii Ch'ien-hsueh [?. r.], the retired Chinese political leader, brought 
together for the purpose of editing the Ta-Ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih (Comprehensive 
Geography of the Empire, see I, p. 311). These scholars included Yen Jo-chii, Ku 
Tsu-yii, Hu Wei {qq. t).] and Huang I (see I, p. 335) — ^all of whom made important 
contributions to the study of the Shui-ching cku. The last two, however, Huang I 
and Hu Wei, attempted a further improvement of the text by making use of con- 
temporary geographical knowledge and by working out a series of maps illustrating 
the course of the rivers. The works of Huang I are only partially preserved in Hu 
Wei’s Yii-kung chui-chih (see I, p. 335) which, with its forty-seven maps, became 
the most important key to the study of the main waterways in their historical 
vicissitudes. 

The third period (1725-1794) may be described as the era of consummation in the 
critical study of the Shui-ching chu. Three men stood out pre-enainently in this 
period: Ch'iian Tsu-wang (1705-1755), Chao I-ch‘ing (1711-1764) and Tai Ch6n 
(1724-1777) . Building on the same cumulative achievements of their predecessors, 
and applying the same critical methods of research, these three scholars arrived at 
practically the same solutions of the numerous problems left over from the preceding 
period. The fact that their methods and results were so impressively siimlar gave 
rise, oddly enough, to a suspicion, lasting a century and a half, that one or the other 
of them had been guilty of plagiarism. 

Tai Ch6n, the youngest of the trio, published at about the same time two editions 
of his Shui-ching chu. One, printed from movable type by the Palace Press, 
appeared in 1775; a private edition, printed from wood blocks, came out either in 
the same year or early in 1776. The Palace edition follows the traditional arrange- 
ment in forty chapters and has fairly detailed editorial notes. The private edition 
abolishes the chapter divisions, and rearranges the waterways according to their 
geographical proximity, but it contains only the text as emended and rearranged 
by Tai, without a single editorial note. 

The Palace edition was based on the text which Tai Ch6n had prepared for the 
Imperial Manuscript Library (Ssil-k‘u ch‘uan-shu, see I, p. 121). In preparing 
this text, he had the rare privilege of using for collation a text contained in the great 
manuscript encyclopaedia, Yung-lo ta-tien (see I, p. 198), which was first transcribed 
in the year 1403-08 and re-copied in the sixteenth century. This was probably 
the only important text that was not known to his senior fellow-workers, Ch'iian 
and Chao. 

Two recently published letters by Grand Secretary Yii Min-chung [g. v.] indicate 
that, after Tai had submitted his completed text in the summer of 1774, one of the 
associate directors of the Ssii-k‘u ch‘uan-shu raised some strong objections to it, 
thus making it necessary for a “compromise arrangement” to be made before it was 
finally accepted for transcription into the Imperial Library. Hasty conjectures 
(see II, p. 696) have been made as to the significance of this dispute. My own 
conjecture is that the objection was perhaps chiefly to Tai’s frank opinion of the 
state of corruption of the Yung-lo text; to his desire to make known that it was his 
own life-long work which was being used; and that the “compromise arrangement” 
ordered by the Imperial directors most probably took the form which it now has in 
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the editorial review (t‘i-yao) which makes no mention of the previous labors of Tai 
Ch^n and assigns undue importance to the discovery of the text in the Yung-lo 
ta-tien. This “compromise” probably was much resented by Tai and his friends. 
In his own preface to his private edition of the Shui-ching chu, he said nothing 
about the Yung-lo text or about the Emperor’s poem written in special eulogy of 
his Palace edition. And at least four of his friends— Chu Yiin [s’, v.] and K'ung 
Chi-han (see II, p. 637) during his later years, and Hung Pang (see p. 699) and Tuan 
Yii-ts'ai [q. v.] after his death — took special pains to record that Tai entered the 
Office of the Imperial Library with his own Shui-ching chu already completed and 
partially cut on wood blocks, and that the text finally used was, in the words of 
Chu Yiin, “his own text which he had collated throughout a lifetime” 

and which had the benefit of a final checking against the Yung-lo text. 

The Shui-ching chu of Tai Ch6n — especially the Palace edition with notes — 
was immediately accepted by such competent contemporary scholars as Chu Yiin 
and Ch'ien Ta-hsin [q. v.] as the best text then in existence. Almost unanimous 
praise was given to his sifting and separating of the confused passages of the ching 
from the chu. With masterly induction and synthesis, Tai laid down four principles 
which should serve as criteria in distinguishing the earlier Book from the Com- 
mentary. 

Tai Chin died on July 1, 1777. The catalogue of the Imperial Manuscript 
Library was completed in 1781 (see I, p. 121). Among its 3,460 titles selected for 
inclusion in the Library, there was another great work on the Shui-ching chu— 
namely, Chao I-ch‘ing’s Shui-ching chu shih, in 40 chiian, together with an appendix 
in 2 cMan and a supplementary Shui-ching chu chien k‘an-um (“Corrections of 
Errors in Chu Mou-wei’s Edition”) , in 12 chiian. The editorial review of this work 
was written by a man evidently so ignorant of the three preceding centuries of 
Scholarship on the Shui-ching chu as to be unaware that Chao’s work had never 
been printed, and so praised it as the best of “the many printed texts in existence” ! 
His review shows absolutely no knowledge or understanding of the great merits of a 
work to which the author had devoted more than thirty years of patient research 
and which was undoubtedly comparable to Tai Chen’s two texts. 

This review provides clear evidence that Chao’s manuscript was never assigned 
to Tai Chin for examination and report. The manuscript copy was one of the 
4,600 works “presented by the Province of Chekiang”, and one of the 10,230 titles 
commented on and reviewed by the editors of the Ssii-k‘u ch‘uan-shu. It should 
have reached the office of the Imperial Library (in the Hanlin Academy) by the 
spring of 1774. Several years probably elapsed before this work by a relatively 
unknown author was sorted out and commented on. Since it is clear from a letter 
of Yii Min-chung of August 7 (first day of the seventh moon), 1774, that Tai 
Chin’s Shui-ching chu was finished by the early summer months of that year, he 
could not have examined Chao’s text before he had completed his own work. In 
April 1776 Tai became seriously ill and, from that time till his death, was unable to 
go to the office of the Library, having to work at home on the many mathematical 
and classical texts which he was editing for the Imperial collection. The fact that 
Chao’s work was assigned to some non-expert editor for a perfunctory review 
indicates clearly that the reviewing was done either during Tai’s absence from the 
office or after his death. 
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Chao MmseK was probably to blame for the fact that the much overworked 
editors should fail to recognize the many important and original contributions in 
his book. For neither in his own preface, dated 1754, nor in another by his friend 
and fellow-worker, Ch'iian Tsu-wang, is there any statement or discussion of the 
main features of the book- — in particular, no mention of its most original and most 
important contribution in sifting and separating the earlier Shui-ching from Li 
Tao-yiian’s chu — a feat which both Ch'iian Tsu-wang and Chao I-ch‘ing had 
achieved about the year 1761, and which Tai Chin accomplished independently in 
1765. The only general guiding principle — ^Tai developed four — which Chao 
adopted in his important work of textual emendation is embodied in a thirty-word 
note on Hu Wei in the Appendix, and another fifteen-word note in chuan 6, page 28, 
of the Supplement. It is not strange, therefore, that a casual reviewer, unfamiliar 
with the vast literature on the subject, should fail completely to grasp the signal 
importance of Chao’s great work. It was by sheer luck that it was included in the 
Ss'ti-k‘u ch‘uan-shu at all. 

We now know that, though Chao I-ch'ing wrote his own preface in 1754, he 
continued to work on his manuscript for another ten years. It is now definitely 
established that he died in the spring, or early summer, of 1764. But the Shui- 
ching chu shih (chiian 24, pp. 25-26) contains his lengthy note giving a summary 
of a series of five essays which he wrote on his sick bed between March 26 and 31, 
1764. This, and other internal evidence, proves beyond doubt that his manuscript 
was still not quite finished at the time of his death. Statements such as the one 
made by Wang Kuo-wei (see II, p. 856), that copies of Chao’s and Ch'iian Tsu- 
wang’s texts were accessible to Tai Chin, at the office of the Viceroy of Chihli in 
1768, are unfounded conjectures. 

It was not until about 1772 or 1773 that copies of the final manuscript of Chao’s 
Shui-ching chu shih were made by his family. One copy was sent to Peking by the 
provincial authorities and was transcribed, as stated above, into the Imperial 
Manuscript Library. Another copy, slightly defective in transcription, was kept 
by the family, and it was from this copy that the first printed edition was made by 
his sons in 1786 under the patronage of the scholar-governor. Pi Yuan [?. t>.]. This 
first printed edition is in general similar to the manuscript copy in the Ssii-k‘u 
ch‘uan-shu and contains not a few minor errors. Shortly after 1786 these errors 
were corrected on the wood blocks, a few additions and eliminations were made in 
the Appendices, and scores of new notes were added in the Supplement. A copy 
of this corrected edition is now in the Library of the University of Chicago. The 
Library of Congress possesses a copy, printed in 1794 from the same wood blocks 
but containing a few more corrections. 

It is therefore correct to say that, in the years between 1786 and 1794, some 
learned hand was engaged by the Chao family to make these minor revisions 
all in the name of the long deceased Chao I-ch‘ing. But all the corrections that 
were made concerned minute details and were done with a view to making the book 
more perfect. In all major features, the printed editions of 1786-94 are practically 
the same as the copy in the Ssii-k‘u ch'iian-shu, of which there is a complete though 
imperfect transcript in the Gest Chinese Library, Princeton, N. J. 

In a short bibliographical note, Chao I-ch‘ing acknowledged his indebtedness to 
his friend Ch'uan Tsu-wang. “Working during his illness,” said Chao, “Mr. 
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Gh'tian one day [about 1761] suddenly discovered that, in a number of chapters 
of the Shui-ching chu dealing with some of the major rivers, the text of the Shui- 
ching had often been mixed with that of Li Tao-yiian’s Commentary [chu]. He took 
the trouble to send a letter across 3,000 li to Peking to inform me of his great dis- 
covery. When I first read it, I spent a whole night studying it, and his theory 
became quite clear to me. Then I took my text and made all the corrections in the 
light of this new discovery. This autumn [1754] Mr. Ch'iiaA came to stay in my 
garden [in Hangchow]. We showed each other our corrections for mutual con- 
firmation, and we found that vre had reached exactly the same results. We raised 
our cups to each other and laughed heartily. He then wrote a preface to my 
book.” 

Ch'iian Tsu-wang died in August, 1755, less than a year after that memorable 
meeting. He had seven times collated the Shui-ching chu (see I, p. 205), and his 
seventh and final text was to contain all the important corrections resulting from 
his great discovery. But he had been dangerously ill during the years when he was 
working hard on it and so never had the time or energy to complete it. Some 
thirty short studies of the Shui-ching chu have been preserved in the two series of his 
collected short works. One of these has a footnote bearing a date only two months 
before his death. He seemed to have given up hope of finishing his great work and 
was now content simply to work over these short studies. His original manuscripts 
on the Shui-ching chu, which were described by a witness as “very difficult to edit”, 
remained in the possession of a disciple named Chiang Hsiieh-yung (1725-C.1800, 
see I, p. 204) who apparently did nothing with them. It seems that these manu- 
scripts were lost not long after Chiang’s death. 

These are the essential facts concerning the history of the three works on the 
Shui-ching chu, namely, the two texts by Tai Chen and the one by Chao I-ch‘ing. 
Ch'iian Tsu-wang never completed his work, and his manuscripts are reported 
to have been “very difficult to edit” about fifty years after his death. Tai Chin’s 
private edition, which consists only of the emended text without a single annotation, 
has not been much used. All later controversy revolves around his Palace edition 
and Chao I-eh‘ing’s printed text. 

The extraordinary similarity of Tai’s and Chao’s texts soon began to attract the 
attention of scholars. The above-mentioned Tuan Yii-ts'ai, a disciple of Tai and 
i a great scholar in his own right, fired the first shot in 1809, when he wrote a long 

^ letter to Liang Yii-shlng [q. v.] in which he gave high praise to Chao I-ch‘ing’s 

Shui-ching chu shih, but pointed out that he could not understand why the ching 
: and the chu, as separated by Chao, should correspond so closely to the work of Tai 

Chin. Nor could he understand why Chao I-ch‘ing, who always took the utmost 
pains to explain each minor textual reconstruction, should have neglected entirely to 
state the grounds for the many important instances in which he had differentiated 
the later Commentary from the earlier Book. Tuan then calls attention to a 
remark by his old friend, Lu WIn-ch'ao [q. t^.], to the effect that Liang Yii-shlng 
and his deceased brother, Liang Li-shing (1748-1793, see I, p. 506), had helped to 
edit Chao’s text for publication, and had used Tai Chin’s text to improve upon it. 
“Probably,” said Tuan, “you and your brother, though faithful to the Chao text in 
everything else, found it necessary to follow Tai in all cases where the earlier Book 
I and the Commentary had to be differentiated in order to make the text intelligible.” 
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But Tuan, being an experienced research scholar in historical phonology and 
classical studies, did not rule out in this letter the possibility that both authors 
.may have arrived independently at similar or even identical solutions. He merely 
urged Liang to inform him, and the public, of the truth of this matter. 

Liang's reply has not come down to us. But five years later, in 1814, Tuan 
Yii-ts'ai, then seventy-nine years old, published a chronological biography, or 
nien-p‘u, of Tai Ch^n in which he restates the case very fairly. He remarks first 
on the friendship that existed between Chao I-ch‘ing and Ch'iian Tsu-wang; on their 
close co-operation and actual sharing of their findings about the Shui-ching chu; 
then states that their researches had, in numerous instances, resulted in solutions 
very similar to those reached independently by Tai Ch&i; and finally concludes that 
there was here a notable instance of two men of profound learning who, without 
knowledge of each other’s investigations, nevertheless obtained almost identical 
results in the same field. 

Toward the end of his statement, however, Tuan goes on to say, “Moreover, Mr. 
Chao’s work was edited by Mr. Liang Li-sheng before it was printed. At some 
points where Chao’s text was found to be incorrect, the Tai text was used to make 
the corrections. Therefore, the two texts rarely differ on essential matters.” 

My own belief is that these remarks were prompted by Liang Yii-sheng’s reply 
which unfortunately was never published. The mention of Liang’s deceased 
brother — and not the two of them — as having done the editing, seems to indicate 
that Tuan had been so informed by the surviving brother. Tuan Yii-ts'ai died in 
1815, the year after his publication of the above-mentioned chronological biography. 
Liang Yii-sh^ng lived till 1819; if he had been dissatisfied with Tuan’s statements, 
he had ample time to refute them during the five years after their publication. 

We may therefore conclude that, after he had been correctly informed of the 
facts, as these were known to Liang Yii-sh^ng, Tuan was willing to abide by the 
twofold conclusion: that the similarity between the two texts of Chao and Tai was a 
case of independent investigators having reached the same results, and that Liang 
Li-sh5ng, and not his brother, had used Tai’s text in correcting some of Chao’s 
errors. 

After six months’ study of this historic controversy, I have come to essentially the 
same conclusion. In justice to the work done by Chao I-ch‘ing, I must repeat that 
the corrections made by Liang Li-sh^ng are all of a minor character for they had to 
be effected within the strict limits set by the format of the original wood blocks. 
A careful comparison of the printed text of Chao’s work with the manuscript copy 
of it in the SsH-k'u Miian-shu establishes beyond doubt that no changes were made 
in the textual corrections that concern the separation of the original Book from the 
later Commentary — even in those few places where Tai and Chao radically differ. 

The text of a letter which Ch'iian Tsu-wang wrote originally to Shih T'ing-shu 
iiSIM (1714-1758) in Hangchow, announcing to his two fellow-workers, Shih and 
Chao, his great discovery of the textual confusions, is now preserved in the First 
Series of Ch'iian’s Chi-ch‘i t‘ing chi (chuan 34, item 11, see I, p. 204), first printed in 
1804. In this letter Ch'uan merely remarked on his successful re-ordering of seven 
paragraphs in chuan seven of the Shui-ching chu. When a copy of it reached 
Chao in Peking, so inspired was he by Ch'iian’s suggestion that though he was 
working on the same text 3,000 li away, he achieved results “exactly similar” to 
those of his friend. 
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It is a remarkable fact that Tai Ch^n made the same discovery in the summer of 
1764 when he was pondering over the same seven paragraphs in chiian seven which 
had led Ch'iian Tsu-wang to make his discovery some fourteen years earlier. Half a 
century before the labors of Ch'iian, Hu Wei had found these paragraphs perplexing, 
but had “solved” his difficulties by transposing two words in one paragraph and by 
proposing a new punctuation in another. This solution did not satisfy either 
Gh'uan or Tai; both solved the problem by recognizing that the first parargaph 
belonged properly to the earlier Book (cMnp) and that the next six paragraphs should 
be restored to the Commentary (chu). By extending this principle to the entire 
text, Ch'iian and Tai, quite independently of each other, and Chao working on the 
suggestion of Ch'iian, all succeeded in giviag a new order to hundreds of confused 
paragraphs of the Shui-ching chu. 

Tai wrote of this experience in a rather long colophon to his newly rearranged 
text, of the Shui-ching chu. This colophon by Tai, the above-mentioned letter by 
Ch'iian, and Chao’s bibliographical note on Ch'iian, afford a very interesting 
instance of independent though convergent discovery in the intellectual history of 
China. The fact that all three scholars began their work from the same seven 
perplexing paragraphs and the same unsatisfactory interpretations by Hu Wei, 
exemplifies admirably the universal law which underlies all such phenomena of 
independent but converging discoveries and inventions. This law may be stated as 
follows; Given a common cultural foundation, similarly trained minds working on 
similar problems can often achieve, at approximately the same time, similar or even 
identical inventions or discoveries. The history of science and the records of the 
patent-offices of all countries are full of such examples of almost simultaneous, 
parallel inventions and discoveries. Miss Dorothy Thomas, in her article, “Are 
Inventions Inevitable?” {Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXVII, i), lists 148 
inventions and discoveries made independently by two or more persons. (See also 
William Fielding Ogburn’s Social Change, Part II, Chapter 5.) 

Tuan Yii-ts'ai was entirely correct and fair in recognizing the work of Chao 
I-ch'ing and Tai Ch^n on the Shui-ching chu as an instance of independent con- 
vergence in scholarly research. Using the standard editions of the sixteenth 
century, building on the historical-geographical scholarship of the seventeenth, and 
puzzling over the same intellectual perplexities inherited from a preceding age, 
Ch'iian Tsu-wang, Chao I-ch'ing and Tai Chfin, within the space of two decades 
(1751-1772), naturally and almost inevitably arrived at more or less similar con- 
clusions on many hundreds of problems — ^problems which involved not only the 
separation of confused texts belonging to two works of different age and authorship, 
but also of other and minor forms of textual emendation, reconstruction and 
transposition. 

A fragment illustrating Tai Chin's method of textual restoration and emendation 
— ^worked out b}'' him in 1765, and copied by an unknown admirer into a 1753 
printed edition of the Shui-ching chu — ^has come to light in the Chinese Library of 
Harvard University. It shows clearly what form Tai Chin’s text had at the time he 
first discovered the criteria which eventually guided him in his disentanglement of 
the entire text. Moreover, it confirms many statements in Tuan Yii-ts'ai’s 
biography of Tai which relate to Tai’s, text of 1765. 
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Such is the true story of the three famous scholars of the eighteenth century and 
their works on the Shui-ching chu. What follows is a different story, a tragic 
story of conscious deception and forgery, and of unconscious prejudice and un- 
critical judgment. 

^ 

A quarter of a century after Tuan’s death the controversy was revived, and this 
time it took a course diametrically opposite to the one which Tuan maintained in 
1809. Critics now openly accused Tai Ch6n of having plagiarized the researches of 
Ch'uan Tsu-wang and Chao I-ch‘ing; they suspected him of having seen and 
utilized the latter’s manuscripts prior to their publication. 

Two events contributed to the revival of the controversy. The first relates to 
the fact that in 1841 two scholars, Chang Mu and Wei Yiian [qq. had an op- 
portunity to inspect the manuscript copy of the Shui-ching chu as transcribed in the 
years 1403-08 in the Yung-lo ta-tien. 'Chang Mu asserted that he “copied all of its 
variations on a current text, including even those which are easily recognized as 
errors”. He did nothing of the kind, for we know that he was not even aware that 
the Yung-lo text contained considerable passages — ^in one instance over 400 
characters in length— which were missing from all printed editions. Wei Yuan 
made an equally untrue statement, namely, that “the text in the Yung-lo ta-tien 
is the same as the one used by Chu Mou-wei and others, except that it has preserved 
Li Tao-jdian’s preface, which is ndssing from all others”. On the basis of an 
apparently casual perusal of the Yung-lo text, both Chang Mu and Wei Yuan leaped 
to the conclusion that Tai Chen made no use of it, and that whatever he claimed to 
have taken from it was in fact purloined from the unpublished manuscripts of his 
senior contemporaries. 

The second event was the sudden appearance in 1844 of a manuscript copy of the 
first ten chimn of the Shui-ching chu which was alleged to have been copied in turn 
from the original manuscripts of Ch'uan Tsu-wang. This text, prefaced by a 
5,000-word introduction and an annotated table of contents of the entire forty 
chapters, was made known to Chang Mu by a Ningpo scholar named Wang Tzh-ts'ai 
(1792-1851, see I, p. 354). Chang Mu immediately proclaimed its genuineness 
and welcomed it as important documentary evidence in his accusations against Tai 
Ch^n. In a long article, entitled “On the Injustice Done to Ch'uan Tsu-wang’s 
Shui-ching chu”, he propounded the theory that Ch'iian’s text was the primary 
source of the efforts of both Chao and Tai. On the basis of the alleged copy of 
Ch'iian’s work, particularly of the “Introduction”, he concluded that Tai Ch^n 
must have pilfered everything from Ch'uan, including the principles which guided 
him in separating the intermingled passages of the ching from the chu. He related 
moreover a story — based entirely on hearsay — to the effect that the sons of 
Chao I-ch'ing had bought the original manuscript from Ch'uan and had engaged 
editors to incorporate it into their father’s Shui-ching chu shih. 

The whole case was summed up by Wang Tzii-ts'ai in one sentence: “Tai 
pilfered it during his life time; Chao pilfered it after his death”. 

Encouraged by the credulity of Chang Mu, Wang Tzii-ts'ai produced, four years 
later (1848), an alleged text of Ch'iian’s Shui-ching chu complete in 40 chuan. This 
text he took to Peking in order that Chang Mu might include it in the Lien-yun i 
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ts‘ung-shu (see I, p- 47)- After scores of pages had been engraved on wood blocks, 

the project, for reasons unknown, was abandoned. 

This (alleged) text of-Ch'iian Tsu-wang’s Shui-ching chu was not published until 
forty years later ; early in 1889, it was printed under the patronage of Hsiieh Fu- 
ch'tog [q. v.], after it had undergone a slight re-editing by another Ningpo scholar 
named Tung P‘ei (1828-1895). This edition of 1889 was so highly valued as 
documentary evidence against Tai Ch^n that the afore-mentioned Wang Kuo-wei, 
one of the most critical scholars of our own time, declared in 1924: “Since the 
publication by Hsiieh Fu-ch‘4ng of Ch'iian’s text, in Ningpo, the charge that Tai 
was guilty of plagiarism is now practically a settled verdict.” 

After making a detailed study of this alleged Gh'uan text, I have written a 
40,000-word account in Chinese which proves conclusively that the entire work, 
including its seemingly learned Introduction, was a deliberate but clumsy forgery 
put together by Wang Tzii-ts‘ai in the years 1837-1848, and slightly doctored by 
Tung P‘ei in 1888. I have shown beyond doubt that neither of these men had 
access to any of the numerous “manuscripts” which they claimed to have un- 
earthed. Wang Tzii-ts'ai merely combined Chao’s text with the two by Tai Ch5n, 
and extracted all of Ch'uan Tsu-wang’s conaments as preserved in Chao’s own work. 
When he found that he had not enough of these genuine comments to make a book, 
he borrowed annotations from Tai and Chao and attributed them to Ch'iian. 

Fortunately Wang and Tung were by no means expert students of the Shui- 
ching chu, and the forgery they perpetrated was made in great haste. Twice Wang 
admitted that his copy of the entire text in 40 chiian was completed in less than 
75 days (from February 20 to May 2, 1848) . It was therefore easy for me to show, 
in the article mentioned above, that he did not even take the trouble to study his 
sources with care or to pilfer accurately from them; and that even the genuine 
comments of Ch'iian were clumsily distorted or inaccurately transcribed. The 
so-called Ch'iian text is full of stupid blunders, many of which are so self-evident 
that one cannot help but wonder how they escaped detection for as long as a hundred 
years. . 

One item of evidence will suffice to show how malicious was the intent of the 
forgers to fabricate false evidence in order to prove their ease against Chao I-ch‘ing 
and Tai Chto. In chiian 9, page 19, of the forged book, there is an alleged “note 
by Ch'iian Tsu-wang” which asserts that the old texts give a place-name as “Nan- 
yang hsien” a reading that is patently wrong, since Nan-yang was the 

pnrnp of a much larger area known as a chun, and not the name of a hsien; and that 
Chao I-ch‘ing’s text, following the Yiian-ho chiin-hsim chih (see II, p. 676), reads 
“Nan-yang Lu-hsien” (ig!^4l^), which is likewise wrong. Then comes the 
assertion, “I have studied the case and found it ought to read ‘Nan-yang Lu-yang 
hsien’ Chang Mu triumphantly cites this instance as concrete proof 

that the reading, “Nan-yang Lu-yang hsien,” in both the Chao and Tai texts must 
have been “taken” from the Ch'iian version. Forty years later Tung P‘ei added an 
editorial note to the fabricated Wang Tzii-ts'ai text, saying: “The printed texts of 
both Chao and Tai have adopted Ch'iian’s reading; but I have investigated the 
original manuscript of Chao’s text, and have found that it actually reads ‘Nan-yang 
Lu hsien’ ” 
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I have compared all existing texts of Chao I-chdng’s work, including the transcrip- 
tion in the Ssu-k‘u ch‘uan-shu, and find that all of them not only agree in the correct 
reading, “Nan-yang Lu-yang hsien”, but also contain a note which clearly refutes 
both the old reading and that of the Yiian-ho chiin-hsien chih. It is plain that Wang 
Tzfi-ts‘ai extracted this reading from Chao and Tai, attributed it to Ch'uan, and 
then told a deliberate falsehood about Chao having made a wrong reading — all 
done in order to prove the superiority of his own forged text. Forty years later 
Tung P‘ei told another deliberate falsehood about Chao’s “original manuscript 
copy” in order to support the untruth first put into circulation by Wang and then 
perpetuated by Chang Mu. 

Such is the nature of this newly unearthed monumental evidence which was 
supposed to have settled, once and for all, the verdict that Tai Chen was guilty of 
plagiarism! 

^ 

In 1924 Mr. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao (see II, p. 703) and I sponsored in China a bi- 
centennial celebration of Tai Chen’s birth, at which time a number of papers 
expounding Tai’s philosophical ideas (see II, pp. 697-99) were published. This 
revival of interest in and appreciation of his philosophy seems, however, to have 
given impulse to a renewal of the attack on Tai by a number of well-known scholars. 
This time, a new weapon was found in the recovery in recent years of the original 
volumes of the Yung-lo ta-tien (chuan 11,127 — 11,141) which contain the Shui- 
ching chu — books which it was supposed had been destroyed in the burning of the 
Hanlin Academy in 1900. The works were found to be in the custody of two private 
collectors, and when brought together made the complete text which was reproduced 
photolithographically in 1935 by the Commercial Press. 

Mr. Wang Kuo-wei, after examining a part of this text, wrote in 1924 an article 
published in the following year (The Tsing Hua Journal, Vol. II, No. 1) in which 
he re-aflSrmed the charge against Tai Ch5n, made nearly a century before by Wei 
Yiian and Chang Mu: namely, that Tai had in fact made no use of the Yung-lo 
text; that he had adopted instead the results of the researches of Chao and Ch'uan; 
that in order to avoid giving credit to his two eminent predecessors he had professed 
to have found in the Yung-lo text all that was really useful in their works. Another 
usually critical scholar, Professor Meng S5n (see p. 77), published several articles 
in 1936737 in which he makes a great display of temper, resorting indeed to acri- 
monious language in attacking Tai Ch5n, and offering numerous “proofs” to show 
that what Tai was supposed to have attributed to the Yung-lo text was actually not 
to be found there, and hence must have been purloined from Chao’s manuscripts 
prior to their publication. Because of the high scholastic standing of both Wang 
and M6ng, their views have been generally accepted without much protest. As 
late as 1943 1 also felt that these two esteemed friends of mine would scarcely have 
made such serious charges against one of the great minds of all ages without some 
solid basis in fact. Now, however, I am forced to the conclusion that both of them 
permitted some unconscious prejudice to influence and perhaps to blind their 
normally very critical judgment, and that their accusations against Tai Ch4n were 
based on a misimderstanding and a biased interpretation of what they took to be the 
facts. Their hasty acceptance of the forged Ch'iian Tsu-wang text is clear evidence 
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that, in their eagerness to discredit Tai Chdn, they unconsciously waived their 
normal technique in research, permitting themselves to be deceived by a text which, 
by a little more critical examination, they could easily have established as a clumsy 
and malicious forgery. 

These gentlemen were equally uncritical in using the Yung-lo text as evidence 
against Tai. In the first place, it is quite untrue to say that Tai failed to make use 
of this text in the collation of his own manuscripts. I have compared both of 
Tai’s texts with the Yung-lo copy, and have found that he collated it minutely, and 
made full use of its variations. One clear proof for this is that some of his most 
peculiar, and sometimes even erroneous, readings — which have been ridiculed by 
such modern critics as Yang Shou-ehing (see I, p. 484) and Ts‘6n Chung-mien 
— are in fact attributable to his reliance on the Yung-lo text, sometimes 
even to a fault. 

Wang Kuo-wei cited only one instance in support of his charge against Tai and 
that instance serves only to show that he himself was prejudiced and very unfair. 
This instance has to do with a double page or folio in chuan 18 of the Shui-ching chu, 
which was missing from the editions printed prior to 1774 but was restored by both 
Chao and Tai. Chao copied it from a text that had been collated in the years 
1667-68 by Sun Ch'ien ^ who in turn obtained it from an early sixteenth century 
text. Tai copied it from the Yung-lo ta-tien, adding to it his own emendations. 
The Chao text has 418* words to a double page; the Yung-lo ta-tien text has 417; 
and Tai’s text, as emended by him, has 437. Instead of commending Tai for his 
improvement of the text, Wang Kuo-wei made the following summary judgment: 
“The double-page restored by Tai corresponds, not to the Yung-lo ta-tien text, but 
to that of Ch'iian and Chao. This he could not have done without having seen the 
works of Ch'iian and Chao.” Coming from a man noted for his critical researches, 
tills assertion is most unjust because, in the folio under consideration, Tai’s text 
clearly differs from the Chao text, not merely in the number of words, but in at least 
ten textual variations, in six of which he followed strictly the Yung-lo text, and in 
the other four of which he supplied his own emendations. 

There can be no doubt that Tai made full use of all salient points in the Yung-lo 
ta-tien. For example, he made transpositions amounting to over 1,000 words in the 
section on the Ying River in chiian 22 — all in accordance with this early Ming 
text. Chao I-ch'ing made independently almost exactly the same transpositions 
on the basis of the Sun Ch'ien text, which, having derived from an early sixteenth 
century text, was almost as trustworthy as the transcript in the Yung-lo ta-tien. 
We are thus provided with another instance of independent convergence result- 
ing from the use of similar intellectual tools. 

In the second place, it is quite untrue to assert, as these critics do, that Tai 
attributed all his textual improvements to the merits of the Yung-lo text. He 
made literally thousands of corrections in his book as a whole without citing an}'- 
authority or source; he shoulders the full responsibility himself, merely noting in 
each case that “the current edition erroneously reads so and so”. Though this is an 
entirely legitimate procedure in textual criticism, it has been pointed to by his 
critics as evidence of his wish to deceive. It was Chang Mu who first gave it this 


* Chao, inadvertently perhaps, stated the number to be 420. 
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interpretation. “By asserting,” said he, “that the current editions read so and so, 
Tai implies that the Yung-lo ta-tien text supplies in each case the correct reading.” 
This weighted interpretation has been unquestioningly accepted by all of Tai’s 
critics for a hundred years. When they discovered that the Yung-lo copy in many 
cases contained comparable errors, they forthwith concluded that Tai purloined his 
improvements from other sources, and then attributed all credit to the Yung-lo 
text in order to win the favor of his Imperial patron, one of whose purposes in creating 
the Ssii-k‘u ch‘uan-shu was the recovery of lost works from sources like the Yung-lo 
ta-tien. 

But such an interpretation of Tai’s editorial procedure is as unjustified as it is 
untrue. He did not imply that his corrections were based on the Yung-lo copy, for 
in fact this was only one of numerous texts and works of reference which he con- 
sulted in a lifetime of research in this field. A survey of his editorial notes shows 
that he refers by name to forty-two works of various types. But we know with 
certainty that there were many other works which he employed but did not regard 
it necessary to cite in support of his corrections. He rarely thought it worthwhile to 
state the grounds for reconstructions that could be confirmed by works of reference 
familiar to every investigator in the field; and for many other proposed readings 
there were neither older texts, nor works of reference, which would lend authority 
to them. At many points he found all available texts equally corrupt, and the 
necessary reference material often quite unreliable. In an unusually long footnote 
in chiian 25, he points out that, in making the necessary corrections, he found all 
existing texts — ^including the Yung-lo copy — equally faulty; and that the one 
indispensable source for comparison was a forty-word passage in the Han Dynastic 
History which itself contains eight errors! In a letter to Ts'ao Hsueh-min 
(1720-1788), written in 1770, he again points out that a single passage quoted by 
Ts‘ao from the Yuan-ho chun-hsien chik— one of the indispensable reference 
works for the study of the Shui-ching chu — contains six grave errors of fact! 

For these reasons, all successful students of the Shui-ching chu have been com- 
pelled to go beyond the available texts and works of reference. The most notable 
instance is furnished by chiian 19, in which both Tai and Chao made transpositions 
amounting to many thousand words, without the benefit of an authoritative source. 
And in all his separations of the commingled ching and chu, Chao I-ch‘ing adopted 
precisely the same procedxne as Tai, merely noting in each case that such and such a 
passage had been mistakenly placed in the ching or the chu. In all these cases 
Chao, as well as Tai, held himself responsible for the changes or corrections he made. 
No sinister motives or intentions can possibly be. deduced from this method. For a 
long line of intelligent scholars to build up a case against Tai Chen on some such 
alleged intention is as unfair as it is absurd — unfair because the person accused is 
long dead and cannot defend himself, and absurd because there is no evidence to 
support it. The charges made against Tai are hereby thrown out of court as un- 
worthy of serious consideration. 

These, then, are my conclusions; (1) That there is absolutely no evidence to 
show that Tai Ch4n saw or utilized the work of Chao I-ch‘ing on the Shui-ching chu, 
before he had completed his own text for inclusion in the Imperial Manuscript 
Library. (2) That during the years 1786-94 the printed edition of Chao’s work 
had the benefit of slight editorial improvements by Liang Li-sh^ng, but that no 
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important alterations were made in the text which remains today substantially as 
it was when it also was transcribed into the Imperial Manuscript Library. (3) 
That the many real similarities which are observable in the works of Chao and 
Tai— both in their masterly separation of the long-confused texts of the earlier 
ching and the later chu, and in thousands of nainor textual corrections — ^illustrate a 
natural phenomenon in the history of science, namely that investigators working 
on similar materials may often arrive independently at convergent or even identical 
conclusions. (4) That the manuscript notes of Ch'uan Tsu-wang — who reached 
independently many important solutions similar to those of Chao and Tai, but did 
not live to complete his work — are no longer extant; and that the so-called 
Ch‘uan-shih ch‘i-chiao shui-ching chu (see I, p. 205), printed in 1889, which purports 
to transmit his work, can easily be shown to be a stupid forgery. (5) That those 
scholars who charged Tai Chen with plagiarism — ^principally Chang Mu, Wei 
Yuan, Wang Kuo-wei and M^ng S5n — were unduly swayed by feelings of moral 
indignation against liim, which rendered them more eager to press their charges 
than to search out the facts in the case, or even to establish the truth or validity of 
what they offered as evidence. 

In a sense, the long history of the posthumous persecution of Tai Chen was 
foreshadowed more than a century and a half ago in his own writings. He explicitly 
warned us that when li (reason) is not viewed objectively as the internal structure 
and texture in things, but is subjectively regarded as inborn in man and available 
to a mind unclouded by selfish desires, there is always the danger of a self-right ous 
man condemning innocent persons to death in the name of li wh'ch unhappily is too 
often nothing more than his own unexamined opinion. “Sympathy,” said Tai 
ChM, “is sometimes expressed for men who are murdered in the name of Law. 
But who will sympathize with those men who are murdered in the name of Lf!” 
It was the destiny of the philosopher who uttered these prophetic words to be him- 
self condemned to a moral death — almost without redress and without sympathy, 
for a hundred years — by a long line of righteous men who honestly believed that 
by stressing their private conceptions of li they were championing the cause of 
Justice (Awng- Zi). 

New York City 
May SI, 1944- 
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Yangginti 

-1584 

Loosa 

■ -1641 

Ch'^ng Ta-wei 

c. 152CKC. 1600 

T'ung Yang-hsing 

-1632 

Li Ch‘§Dg4iaiig 

1526-1618 

Wang Hua-ch5n 

-1632, 

Wan 

-1682 

Chlen Chlen-i 

1582-1664 

Nikaii Wailan 

-1586 

Chu Ch'angdo 

1582-1620 

Cliiao Himg 

1541-1620 

Ai Nan-ying 

1583-1646 

Yang Hao 

-1629 

Bai§an 

1583-1648 , 

Wang Hsiang-ch^ien 

-1630 

Yiian Ch^ung-huan 

1584-1630, 

Baindari 

-1607 

Huang Tao-chou 

1585-1646 

T'ang Hsien-tsu 

1550-1616 

Man Kuei 

-1630 

Liu T'ing 

-1619 

Pi Kung-ch*6n 

-1644 

Karimbulu 


Sun Ch'i-f4ng 

1585-1675 

Tung Ch/i-ch^ang 

1555-1636 

Sun YOan-hua 

-1632 

Yiian Ying-t‘ai 

-1621 

Ting K^uei'Ch^u 

-1647 

Chu Kuo-ch^n 

1557-3632 

Hsii Hung-tsu 

1586-1641 

Yang T'ing-yun 

1557-3627 

Ch‘4n Yiian-pin 

1587-1671 

ChTm Cbi-ju 

1558-1639 

Fan Ching-w^n 

1587-1644 

Anfiyangg^i 

3559-1622 

Juan Ta-ch‘6ng 

c. 1587-1646 

Nurhaci 

1559-1626 

ManggOJtai 

1587-1633 

Bujantai 


Abatai 

1589-1646 

Wang Chih-is'ai 

-1627 

Chang Lien 


Hohori 

1561-1624 

Chang Ts'un-j5n 

-1662 

Wang Hsiang-chin 

1561-1653 

Chin Sh^ng“huan 

-1649 

Eidu 

1562-1621 

Ch*ii Shih-ssO 

1590-1661 

Hsii Kuang-chl 

1562-1633 

Hsiao 3ieh Wu Huang-hou 

1590-1626 

Chang Chieh-pin 

1563-1640 

Nikan 

-1660 

Sun Ch^^ng-tsung 

1563-1638 

Wang Yung-chi 

-1659 

Fiongdon 

1564-1620 

Hou T^ung-ts^ng 

1591-1645 

Surhaci 

1564-1611 

Ma Shih-ying 

1691-1646(47) 

Wang Tsai-chin 

1564-1643 

Abahai 

1692-1643 

Baisan 

-1627 

Ho T^6ng-chiao 

1692-1649 

Ch*^ng Chia-sui 

1565-1644 

Wang Shih-min 

1692-1680 

Erdeni 

-1623 

Chin Chih'Chtin 

1593-1670 

Sun Sh^n-hsing 

1665-1636 

Hung Ch‘5ng-ch'ou 

1593-1665 

Wei Chung-hsien 

1568-1627 

Sun Ch'6ng4s6 

1593-1675 

Hsiung T*ing-pi 

-1625 

Ch6ng Man 

1594-1638 

Li Chih-tsao 

-1630 

Ni Yuan-lu 

1594-1644 

Wang Ch^ng 

1571-1644 

Chiang Yiieh-kuang 

-1649 

Yang Lien 

1571-1625 

Dahai 

-1632 

Yangg^d efu 

-1637 

F5ng Ch'iian 

1595-1672 

Ch% Liang-yii 

-1648 

K^ung Yu-t5 

-1652 

Yen Yen 

1574-1645 

Liu Xs5“Ch*ing 

—1648 

Hsieh Shlng 

-1645 

M6ng Ch'iao-fang 

1596-1654 : ■ 

Minggantu (bayan) 


Hikan 

-1652 

T *ung Y ang-chin 

-1621 

Ning Wan -wo 

-1665 

'Hi£irhan 

1576-1623 

ShihK^o-fa 

-1645 

Mao W^n -lung 

1576-1629 

Tsu Ta-shou 

-1656 

Chang Ch^iian 

1577-1621 

Ts*ui Tzh-chung 

c. 1595-c. 1644 

Liu Tsung-chou 

1578-1645 

Ubai 

-1665 

Li T^ien-ching 

1579-1659 

YekSu 

-1658 

Ch^ln Ch^i-yii 

-1648 

Amin 

-1640 

Cuyen 

1580-1615 

Ch*6n Tzii-chuang 

-1647 

Enggeder 

-1636 

InggOldai 

1596-1648 

Cintaisi.' 

-1619 

Tu Ytieh 

1696-1682 

Kangg<iri 

-1631 

Chang Tai 

1597-1684? 

Li Yung-fang 

-1634 

Fan W6n-ch'5ng 

1597-1666 
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Yang, Kuang-hsien 

1597-1669 

Huang Tsung-hsi 

1610-1695 

Yang W^n-ts ‘ling 

1597-1646 

K^ng Chi-mao 

-1671 

Sling Ch‘uan 

1598-1652 

Lang T‘ing-tso 

-1676 

Tso .Liang-yii 

1598-1645 

Li Ting-kuo 

-1662^ 

Wan T‘ai 

1598-1657 

Minggadari 

-1669 

Wang Cbien 

1598-1677 

T‘ung Kuo-ch‘i 

' -1684 

Yoto 

-1638 

Chang Li-hsiang 

1611-1674 

Yiian Chi-hsien 

1598-1646 

Chu Yu-chien 

1611-1644 

Ch‘^n Hung-sliou 

1599-1652 

Li Yu 

1611-1680? 

Hsiao-tuan W6n Hnang-liou 

1599-1649 

Lu Shih-i 

1611-1672 

Jirgalang- ' 

1599-1655 

Mao Hsiang 

1611-1693 

Mao Chin ' 

1599-1659 

Tu Li-te 

1611-1691 

SarhMa 

1599-1659 

Chang Er-ch‘i 

1612-1678 

Ch‘dn Fang-cM ' 


Chou Liang-kung 

1612-1672 

Chiang Hsiang 

-1649 

Dorgon 

1612-1650 

Chu Chih-yu 

1600-1682 

Wu San-kuei 

1612-1678 

Kao Chieh 

-1645 

Bolo 

-1652 

K^ng Chung-ming 

-1649 

Fa Jo-ch^n 

1613-1696 

Liu Liang-tso 

-1667 

Hsiao-chuang Wen Huang-hou 

1613-1688 

Sung Ying-hsing 

c. 1600- 

Ku Yen-wu 

1613-1682 

Yen Ying-yiian 

-1645 

Kuei Chuang 

1613-1673 

Cha Chi-tso 

1601-1676 

Ts‘ao Jung 

1613-1685 

Tso Mou-ti 

1601-1645 

Chin Pao 

1614-1680 

Chang P*u 

1602-1641 

Dodo 

1614-1649 

Ch'i Piao-chia 

1602-1645 

Fu I 

1614-1684 

Chu Yu-chien 

1602-1646 

Huang Chi 

-1686 

Han Lin 


Omutu 

1634-1662 

Li Ch*ing 

1602-1683 

Sung Wan 

1614-1673 

Wang Ch‘ung-cMen 

1602-1678 

Fu Wei-Iin 

-1667 

Lii Kung 

1603-1664 

Ku Ying-t‘ai 

-after 1689 

Wan Shou-ch'i 

1603-1652? 

P'5ng Sun-i 

1616-1673 

Ch^ng Chih-lung 

1604-1661 

Sun K*o-wang 

-1660 

Saha! i yen 

-1636 

Tuhai 

-1682 

Shang K*o hsi 

-1676 

Wang Fu-ch‘^n 

-1681 

Ajige 

1605-1651 

Ying Hui-ch‘ien 

1615-1683 

Chang Hsien chung 

c. 1605-1647 

Chang Yung 

1616-1684 

Chang Ming-chdn 

-1656 

Huang Tsung-yen 

1616-1686 

Ch*^n Ch^n-hui 

1605-1656 

Kung Ting-tzti 

1616-1673 

Ch‘dn Ming-hsia 

-1654 

Wei I-chieh 

1616-1686 

Chu Yu"Chiao 

1605-1627 

YtiHuai 

1616-1696 

Chu Yu-sung 

-1646 

Wei Hsiang-shu 

1617-1687 

Ebilun , 

-1674 

Yang Chieh 

-1690 

Huang Ch'un-yiieh 

1605-1645 

Yu Ch‘6ng4ung 

1617-1684 

Huang Tll-kung 

-1645 

Chu I-hai 

1618-1662 

Li Ch‘6ng-tung 

-1649 

Hou Fang-yii 

1618-1655 ■' 

Li Shuai-t‘ai 

-1666 

Huang Wu 

-1674''. 

Li Tzti-cVteg , 

16057-1645 

LiuShih 

1618-1664 ^ 

Ma T^-kung 

-1663 

Wu Gh5ng-chih 

1618-1691 

Oboi 

-1669 

YuT‘ung 

1618-1704 , 

T‘ien Hsiung 

-1663 

Lekedehun 

: -1662 

T'ung T‘u-lai 

-1658 

Shih Jun-chang 

1619-1683 

Fu Shan 

1607-1684 

Wang Fu-chih 

1619-1692 

Ch‘6n Tzii-lung 

1608-1647 

Wu Ch‘i 

1619-1694 

Ch^^ng K‘o-kung 

1608-1691 

Asitan 

-1683 

F^ng P‘u 

1609-1692 

Chang Huang-yen 

1620-1664 

Fu I-chien 

1609-1665 

Sh^n Han-kuang 

1620-1677 

Haoge 

1609-1648 

Sun Chih-wei 

1620-1687 

Wu Wei-yeh 

1609-1672 

Tu Ch5n 

-1700 to 1705 

Ch6ng Hung-k'uei 

-1657 

Wei Chi-jui 

1620-1677 

Chin J6n~jui 

-1661 

Chao Liang -tung 

1621-1697 
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SMli Lang 

1621-1696 

Wing Shu-y tan 

1633-1701 . 

Hsil Fang 

1622-1694 

Yun Shou-ping 

1633-1690 

MaBdahai 

-1662 

Hsu Yuan-win 

1634-1691 

Chii Yu-lang 

1623-1662 ■ 

Langtan 

1634-1695 

HaoYti 

1623-1683 

Ma Hsiung-chln 

1634-1677 ■ 

IP^i 

1623-1681 

Sung Lao 

1634-1713 

Mao Ch'i -ling 

1623-1716 

Wang Shih-chin 

1634-1711 

CMng Cfii‘^iig-kEng 

' 1624-1662 

Ghantimur 


Chu Chih-hsi 

1624-1666 

Hsiung Tz%4l 

1635-1709 ■ 

Fan Ch^^ng-mo 

1624-1676 

Li T1en~fu 

1635-1699 

Wang Wan 

• 1624-1691 

Mingju 

■1635-1708 : ■ 

Wei Hei 

1624-1681 

, Tien Win- 

„ , 1635-1704 : ■ 

Wu Yen 

-1663 

Yen Ytian 

1635-1704 

Yao Ch^i-sMng 

1624-1684 

Hsu Chiu 

1636-1708 

Chang Jan 


Jangtai 

1636-1690 

Chuang Ting-lung 

■ -c. 1660 

. P%n Ch*lng-chaii:g 

-1663 

Fei Mi 

1626-1701.: 

Shang Chih-hsin 

-1680 

! Huang Fang-sMh 

-1678 

Wan Sst-pei 


Li Wei 

1626-1684 

Wang Chi 

1636-1699 

Yolo 

1625-1689 

Yen Jo-chti 

1636-1704 

Ch'^n Wei-sung 

1626-1682 

Han T‘an 

1637-1704 

Li Yung 

1627-1705 

P^eng P'Ing 

1637-1704 , 

T^ang Pin 

1627-1687 

Shao Ch'ang-hlng 

1637-1704 

CMang Ch^^n-ying 

1628-1699 

Wan Yen 

1637-1705 

LI Tu-no 

1628-1703 

Chang Ying 

1638-1708 

Sun Sstl-k^o 

1628-1700 

Ch^ou Chao-ao 

1638-1717 : 

Wang Ilsi 

1628-1703 

Fu-lin 

1638-1661 

Wu J^n-ch'^n 

1628?-i689? 

Kuo Hsiu 

1638-1715 

Chao Shih-lin 

1629-1699 

Wan Sst-t^ung 

1638-1702 

Chlen Ts^ng 

1629-arter 1699 

Yeh Ying-liu 

1638-1688 i 

Chu I-tsun 

1629-1709 

Yt Ch'lng-lung 

1638-1700 • . ; ! 

Huang Yiirchi 

1629-1691 

Ch*ln Ting-ching 

1639-1712 1' 

Lli Liu-Iiang 

1629-1683 

Hsiao-hsien Huang-hom 

1639-1660 ,, i 

Wan Ssii-hsiian 

1629-1694 

Gubadai 

-1709 :: 1 

Wei Li 

1629-1695 

Mao I 

1640-arter mo ■ 1 

Yeh Fang-ai 

1629-1682 

.P'*u Sung-ling 

1640-1715 

Bahai 

-1696 

Shang Chih-hsiao 

■ ' -1698 ■ 

Ch'^n Ghi-yuan 

-1689 

Sun Yen-ling 

-1677 , 1 

1 Chi Ch6n-i 

1630- 

Ghang Yu-shu 

1642-1711 

I Ch'ti Ta-chun, 

1630-1696 

Li Kuang4i 

1642-1718' 

K^ng Ching-chung , ' 

-1682 , 

Wang Hst-ling ; 

, 1642-1725 . 

Lu Lung-chi ' 

. 1630-1693 , 

Wang Yuan-chl 

1642-1715 1 

i ■ ^ 

1 ■ . Maska . 

-1704 

Tsewang Araptan 

1643-1727 i 

i' Pengcun 

. -1701 ■ , 

Chao Shin-chlao 

1644-1720 i 

Songgotu 

-1703? 

Galdan. . 

1644 (1632?)-1697 

T'ung Kuo-kang 

-1690 

Hsiao Yung-tsao 

-1729 : 

1 Yang Su-ylan 

1630-1689 

Wu Win 

1644-1704 1 

1 Ch^^n Kung-yin 

1631-1700 

Ching CMng 

-1681 

1 Hsti Chlen-hstleh 

1631-1694 

•Fiyanggt. , 

16454701 • 1 

Ku Tsu-yu 

1631-1692 

Giyelu, ■ 

1645-1697 ■ I, 

P‘^ng Sun-yti 

1631-1700 

Kao Shih-chl 

1645-1703 1 

fr. ■ . , c;7 , . 

; Liang P^ei-lan 

1032-1708 

P‘lng Ting-chiu 

1645-1719 I 

Mishan 

1632-1675 

Pien Yung-yt 

-1712 i 

Wang Hui 

1632-1717 

Wang Hung-hst 

1645-1723 1 

Wu Li 

1632-1718 

Wang Shan 

1645-1728 1 

; Chin Fu 

1633-1692 

Hung Shlng 

16467-1704 j 

Hu Wei 

1633-1714 

P'an Lei 

1646-1708 

Jidu 

1633-1660 

Huang Fang4*M 

1647-1690 

Mei W6n-ting 

1633-1721 

KMng Shang-jln 

1648-1718 ' 

1 Ts^ai Yh-jung 

1633-1699 

Liu Hsien-ting 

1648-1695 

Wan Sst-ta 

i: 

1 

1633-1683 

Shao Tlng-ts^ai 

1648-1711 
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Sunil 

c. 1648-1725 

K^uei-hsii 

1674?-1717 

Wang Yuan 

1648-1710 

Yin-j^ng 

1674-1726 

Chang P^^ng-ko 

1649-1725 

Li Fu 

1675-1750 

Yli Ghihrting 

1649-1702? 

Yin-chih 

1677-1732 

Cha.Sh^n-hsing 

1650-1727 

Yin-ch6n 

1678-1735 

Chang T‘ing-shu 

-1729 

Ku Tung-kao 

1679-1759 

Sabsii 

“C. 1700 

Sh5n Ping-ch^n 

1679-1738, 

Wasan 

-1685 

Ts6ng Ching 

1679-1736 

Ch'^n M^ng-lei 

1651- 

Ch'6n Shih-kuan 

1680-1758 

Huang Fang-tu 

-1675 

Jalangga 

-1747 

Mao Pin 

-1726 

Lan Ting-yuan 

1680-1733 

Chang Po-hsing 

1652-1725 

04r-t‘ai 

1680-1745 

Hesu 

1652-1718 

Ha Yiian-sh^ng 

-1738 

Mad 

-1739 

Mei Ku-ch^6ng 

-1763 

Fu-ch'iian' 

1653-1703 

Yin-ssG 

1681-1726 

Tai Ming-shih 

1663-1713 

Shih I-chih 

1682-1763 

Hsuan-yeh 

1654-1722 

An Chi 

1683(?)- 

Labu 

-1681 

Furdan 

1683-1753 

HuHsii 

1655-1736 

Kao Pin 

1683-1755 

Singde 

1655-1685 

Sun Chia-kan 

1683-1753 

Ch*ang-ning 

1657-1703 

Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho 

1683-1706 

Ts^ao Yin 

1658-1712 

Ym-t‘ang 

1683-1726 

Li Kung 

1659-1733 

A-k^o-tun 

1685-1756 

Shih Shih-lun 

-1722 

Ho Kuo-tsung 

-1766 

Wan Ching 

1659-1741 

Chieo Ch‘6n-ch*un 

1686-1774 

Ch‘ln Shu 

1660-1736 

Yin-hsiang 

1686-1730 

Hsiao-kung J^n Huang-hou 

1660-1723 

Yueh Chung-chi 

1686-1754 

Lin Chi 

1660- 

Ma Yiieh-kuan 

1688-1755 

Mi Wan-chung 


Sh5n T^ung 

1688-1752 

Po Huang 

1660-1737 

T6-p'oi 

1688-1752 

Ho Ch^o 

1661-1722 

Yin*ti 

1688-1755 

Chao Chih-hsin 

1662-1744 

Hsieh Chi -shih 

1689-1756 

Tien Wdn-ching 

1662-1732 

Bandi 

-1755 

Shih Shih-plao 

-1721 

Chang Kuang-ssti 

-1749 

Lang Ting-chi 

1663-1715 

Chu I -kuei 

-1721 

Cha Ssh«ting 

1664-1727 

Lu Chien-ts6ng 

1690-1768 

Ch'^n P'^ng-nien 

1664-1723 

Chang Chao 

1691-1745 

Chu Shih 

1665-1736 

Huang Ting-kuei 

1691-1759 

Gali- 

-1714 

Li E 

1692-1762 

Yeh Kuei 

1666-1745 

Ch6ng Hsieh 

1693-1765 

Hsii W^n -ching 

1667-after 1756 

Hsu Ta-ch‘un 

1693-1771 

Tulisen 

1667-1741 

Wang An-kuo 

1694-1757 

Fang Pao 

1668-1749 

Yin-lu 

1695-1767 

Chiang Ting-hsi 

1669-1732 

Ch^en Hung-mou 

1696-1771 

Li Ting-i 

1669-1732 

Hang Shih-chun 

1696-1773 

Ch^^n Chuan 

c* 1670-c. 1740 

Yin-chi -shan 

1696-1771 

Chin T^-ch^un 


Hui Tung 

1697-1758^ 

Funinggan 

-1728 

Liang Shih-ch6ng 

1697-1763 

Lii Pao-chung 

-c. 1708 

Chi Chou-hua 

1698-1768 

Nien Klng~yao . 

-1726 

Fang Kuan-ch^eng 

1698-1768 

Tsereng 

-1750 

Tung Pang-ta 

,1699-1769,, 

Yen-hsin 


Liu T^ung-hstin 

1700-1773 

Chi Ts§ng-ytin 

1671-1739 

Ch'6n Chao -Iun 

1701-1771 

: Huang Shih-chi ■ 

1671-1741 

Wu Ching-tzii 

1701-1764 

Shlu: Chin-sstl' ■ ^ 

1671-1728 

Ch*6n Ta-shou 

1702-1761 

Chang Ting-yii 

1672-1755 

Chin Hui-tien 

1702-1764 

Huang Shu-iin 

1672-1756 

Sh5n Ting-fang 

1702-1772 

Wang Ching-ch*i 

1672-1726 

Ch^iian Tsu-wang 

1705-1765 

Yin-ti 

1672-1734 

Fu-ching 

-1750 

Lungkodo 

-1728 

Hsu Shu-k^uei 


BMn T^-ch*ien 

1673-1769 

Li Shih-yao 

-1788 
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Li TsuBg-wan 

1705-1769 

W6ng Fang kang 

1733-1818 

Ck^i Shao-nan 

1706-1768 

Li Thao-ytian 

1734-1803 

Niii Yiin-cMB 

1706-1758 

Lu Hsi-hsiung 

1734-1792 

Kao CMb 

1707-1779 

Ch'ai Ta-chi 

-1788 

Ts^ai HsiB 

1707-1800? 

Ch4en T'ang 

1735-1790 

Gkao-hui 

1708-1764 

Ming-Iiang 

■ 1736-1822 

ChleBTsai 

1708-1793 

Tuan Yti-ts^ai 

1735-1815 

Amursana 

-1757 

T^ung Kuo-wei 

-1719 

Chao I-ch^ing 

17H-1764 

Yung-chung 

1735-1793 

Fu-h^ng 

-1770 

Chang Hstieh-ch^lng 

1738-1801 

Hiing4i 

1711-1799 

Yti Chi 

1739-1823 

Liu Lun 

1711-1773 

Yung-ch^6ng 

1739-1777 


1711-1777 

Ch^ien Mng 

1740-1795 

Yin CMa-cli^uan 

1711-1781 

L6“pao 

1740-1819 

Chihu Yiieli-lisiii 

1712-1773 

P‘5ng Shao-sh6ng 

1740-1796 

Wang Hsi-hou 

1713-1777 

Ts'ui Shu 

1740-1816 

P^an Ch^n-ch'^ng 

1714-1788 

Tung Kao 

1740-1818 

Yti Min-clinng 

1714-1779 

Chien Chi 

-1799 

Cha Li 

1715-1783 

Fu-lung-an 

1743 (1746?)-1784 

Ts%o Chan 

-1763 

Shao Chin-han 

1743-1796 

Yiian Mei 

1716-1798 

Chien Ta-chao 

1744-1813 

A-kuei 

1717-1797 

Wang Nien-sun 

1744r-1832 

Lu W^n-ch‘ao ■ 

1717-1796 

Liang Yu-sh6ng 

1745-1819 

Ch*^iig Chin-fang 

1718-1784 

Te-16ng-t‘ai 

1745-1809 

Chuang Ts*un-yil 

1719-1788 

Wang Chung 

1745-1794 

Ku K^uei-knang 

1719-1764 . 

Wul 

1745-1799 

Ch*ien Wei-ch*^ng 

1720-1772 

Hung Liang-chi 

1746-1809 

Chin Chien 

-1795 

Wu Hsi-chl 

1746-1818 

Fu-t^ 

-1776 

Yung-hsiian 

1746-1832 

Hao Shuo 

-1784 

Chao Huai -yti 

1747-1823 

Liu Yung 

1720-1805 

fi-16-t5ng-pao 

1748-1805 

SunShih-i 

1720-1796 

Huang Ching-j6n 

1749-1783 

Chiang Shing 

1721-1799 

Fu-ch*ang>an 

-1817 

Fan Mou-chu 

1721-1780 

Ho-sh6n 

1750-1799 

Wang Hsien 

1721-1771 

Li Ch^ang-k6ng 

1750-1808 

Chiang Liang-chh 

1722-1789 

Chi Yun-shih 

1761-1815 

Wang Ming-sh^ng 

1722-1798 

Liu T'ai-kung 

1761-1805 

Liang Kuo-chih 

1723-1787 

Chang Tsung-ytian 

17627-1800 

Liang T'ung-shu 

1723-1815 

K^ung Kuang-s6n 

1752-1786 

Tai Ch^n 

1723-1777 

Sung-yiin 

1752-1835 

Chi Yiin 

1724-1805 

Tleh-pao 

1752-1824 

Chiang Shih-ch^iian 

1725-1785 

Yung-hsing 

1752-1823 

Wang Chiang 

1725-1806 

Fa-shih-shan 

1763-1813 

Chao I 

1727-1814 

Ho-lin 

-1796 

Chhen Ta-hsin 

1728-1804 

Sun Hsing-yen 

175t3-1818 

Pao Ting-po; 

1728-1814 

Sun Yu-tlng 

1753-1834 

Wang Chl-shu 

1728-1799? 

Chang Hai-p'^ng 

1765-1816 

^ChuYtin . 

1729-1781 

Ts'ao Ch6n-yung 

1755-1836 

Ming-jui ' 

-1768 . 

Shih Yiin-yu 

1756-1837 

Yti Hsiao-k^o 

1729-1777 

Hao I-hsing 

1757-1825 

Chou Yung-nien 

1730-1791 

Ling Tlng-k'an 

1767-1809 

Fu-k%ng-an ' 

-1796 

Yiin Ghing 

1757-1817, 

'Hai-!an-ch‘a' ^ 

-1793 

Ch‘ang-ling 

1768-1838 

PI Yuan , 

1730-1797 

Yao W6n-tlen 

1758-1827 

Wang' W^n-ehih , 

1730-1802 

Niu Shu-yii 

1760-1827 

Chu Kuei ' ' ■ 

1731-1807 

Sun Yiian-hsiang 

1760-1829 

',Lu-fei 

-1790 

Yung-yen 

1760-1820 

MMg:Ch%o-jan' ^: . 

1731-1797 

Chang Hui-yen 

1761-1802 

Wang Hui-tsu 

1731-1807 

Chiang Fan 

1761-1831 

Yen Ch'ang-ming 

1731-1787 

ChuLi 

" 176,1-1819^ 

Yao Nai 

1732-1815 

Yang Yti-ch‘un 

1762-1837 
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Yen K‘o-chuii 

1762-1843 

Liang Lun-shu 

1790-1877 

CMao Hstin 

1763-1820 

Tsai-ch‘uaii 

-1854 

Huang F‘ei-iieh 

1763-1825 

Ch^ien T^ai-cM 

1791-1863 

Li Ju-chen 

c. 1763~c. 1830 

I-Iiang 

1791-1867 

SMnFu', 

1763- 

Lin-chh‘ng 

1791-1846 

Chang W6n4^ao 

1764-1814 

Liu Pao-nan 

1791-1855 

Juan Yiian 

1764-1849 

Weng Hsin-ts'un 

1791-1862 

Li FU“Sun 

1764-1843 

Kung Tzti-ch6n 

1792-1841 

Na-yen-ch‘^ng 

1764-1833 

P^eng Yiin-chang 

1792-1862 

Chang Gh‘i 

1765-1833 

Ch‘i Chiin-tsao 

1793-1866 

Shu Wei 

1765-1816 

Lo Ping-chang 

1793-1867 

Wang Yin-chih 

1766-1834 

Wang Tuan 

1793-1839 

Yung-Iin 

1766-1820 

Yii-ch'ien 

1793-1841 

Chu Kuei-ch§n 

1767-1839 

Ma Kuo-han 

1794-1857 

Tsang Yung 

1767-1812 

Ting Yen 

1794-1875 

Hsii Tsung-yen 

1768-1819 

Wei Yuan 

, 1704-1856 

Tai Tun -yiian 

1768-1834 

Hsii Chi -yii 

1795-1873 

Chu Chien 

1769-1850 

Mien-k‘ai 

1795-1839 

Li Chao-lo 

1769-1841 

Wo -Jen 

-1871 

Wu Ping-chien 

1769-1843 

Liang T'ing-nan 

1796-1861 

P‘an Shih-^n 

1770-1854 

W^n-ch‘ing 

1796-1856 

Yang Fang 

1770-1846 

Li Hsing-yuan 

1797-1851 

Ch‘en Shou-ch*i 

1771-1834 

Kuan -wen 

1798-1871 

I-li-pu 

-1813 

Li T‘ang-chieh 

1798-1865 

Ying-ho 

1771-1839 

Wang ClPing-yiin 

1798-1862 

Fang Tung-shu 

1772- 1S51 

Ho Shao-chi 

1799-1873 

T'ang Chin-chao 

1772-1856 

I-hiii 

1799-1838 

Wu Jung-kuang 

1773-1843 

I-shiin 

-1878 

Ch‘6n Wen-shu 

1775-1845 

T^anYing 

1800-1871 

Ch‘i-shan 

-1854 

Hsiang Jung 

-1856 

Liang Chang-chii 

1775-1849 

Tai Hsi 

1801-1860 

Lin Po-t‘ung 

1775-1845 

Wang Shih-to 

1802-1889 

Pao Shih-ch‘^n 

1775-1855 

Chang Mu 

1805-1849 

Shto Ch'in-han 

1775-1832 

Tsou Han-hsOn 

1805-1854 

Yii Gheng-hsieh 

1775-1840 

Wu Chien-chang 


Ku Kuang-eh‘i 

1776-1835 

Ch6ng Ch6n 

1806-1864 

Liu F6ng-iu 

1776-1829 

Yiian Chia-san 

1806-1863 

T6ng Ting-ch^n 

1776-1846 

Tung Hsiin 

1807-1892 

Ulgungga 

-1846 

Yeh Ming-ch^6n 

1807-1859 

T*ao Chu 

1770-1839 

Lo Tse-nan 

1808-1856 

Chang Wei-p^ing 

1780-1859 

F^ng Kuei-f^n 

1809-1874 

Chao-lien 

1780-1833 

Ch^^nLi 

1810-1882 

Gh‘i-ying 

-1858 

Chi-er-hang-a 

-1856 

Hsii Sung 

1781-18-18 

Hsii TzO 

1810-1862 

Min-ning 

1782-1850 

Li Shan-Ian 

1810-1882 

Mu-chang-a 

1782-1856 

S^ng-ko-Iin-ch6n 

-1865 

Chhen 1-chi 

1783-1850 

Shao I-ch‘6n 

1810-1861 

Feng Teng-fu 

1783-1841 

Wu Ch^ung-ytieh 

1810-1863 

Ch'eng En-ts^ 

1785-1S37 

Chang Chih-wan 

1811-1897 

Ho Ch'ang-ling 

1785-1848 

Mo Yu-chih 

1811-1871 

Kuei-iiang 

1785-1862 

Ts^ng Euo-fan 

1811-1872 

Kuo Shang-hsien 

1785-1833 

Chi an g Chung-yiian 

1812-1854 

Lin Tse-hsii 

1785-1850 

Hu Lin-i 

1812-1861 

Liu Hsi-hai 

-1853 

Tso Tsung-t'ang 

1812-1885 

Lo Shih-Iin 

-1853 

Wu K^o-tu 

1812-1879 

Hsii Kuang-chin 

-c. 1858 

Chiang Kuang-hsu 

1813-1860 

Chang Chin-wu 

1787-1829 

Hung Hsiu-ch^iian 

1813-1864 

Tu Shou-t^ien 

1787-1852 

Su-shun 

1815?-i861 

Yang I-ts^ng 

1787-1856 

T6-hsing-a 

-1867 

Liu W6n-ch/i 

1789-1856 

Yang Hsiu-ch^ing 

-1856 

I-ching 

-1853 

P'4ng Yu-iin 

1816-1890 
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TVch'i-pti 

--1855 

Fang Tsung-c1i*^D« 

1818-1888 

FlngTztl-ts^ai' 

1818-1903 

Kuo Sung-tao 

1818-1S91 

Li Hsu-pin 

-1858 

Liu Ch'ang-yu 

1818-1887 

Liu Yii-simg 

1818-1867 

W^n-hsiang 

1818-1876 

Chin Ho 

1819-1885 

Ch‘uEg-sHh 

1820-1876 

Hsiao Chi-chiang 

-1860 

Hsieh Chang-fiag 

1820-1903 

Li Hung-tsao 

1820-1897 

Shin Pao-ch^n 

1820-1879 

Sung Ch^ing 

1820-1902 

Ting Pao-chin 

1820-1886 

Li Yuan-tu 

1821-1887 

Ma Hsin-i 

1821-1870 

Shih Ta-k^ai 

1821 or 1831-1863 

Yii Yiieh 

1821-1907 

Hung Jln>kan 

1822-1864 

Chang Yti-chao 

1823-1894 

Huang F'eng-nien 

1823-1891 

Li Hung-chang 

1823-1901 

Ting Jih-ch'ang 

1823-1882 

Ho Ch^iU"t*ao 

1824-1862 

Tsing Kuo-ch^iian 

1824-1890 

Li Hsiu-ch*lng 

-1864 

Lin FIng-hsiang 

-1855 

Ch'ung-hou 

1826-1893 

I-chih 

1826-1850 

Liu Jui-fin 

1827-1892 

Sun Chia-nai 

1827-1909 

Jung Hung 

1828-1912 

Pao Ch‘ao 

1828-1886 

Wang T^ao 

1828- 

Chao Chih-ch'ien 

1829-1884 

Ch‘ung-ch‘i 

1829-1900 

T'ang Chiung 

1829-1909 

Ts'ln Yii-ying 

1829-1889 

Ch'Ing Hsiaeh-ch'i 

-1864 

Li Tz*il-ming 

1830-1894 

Liu K^un-i 

1830-1902 

P%n Tsu-yin 

1830-1890 


Wing T'ung-ho 


1830-1904 

I-chu 


1831-1861 

I-tsung 


1831-1889 

Huang Tl-fang 


1832-1899 

Ting Ping 


, 1832-1899 

I>hsin 


1833-1898 

Li W6n-t'ien 


1834-1895 

Lu Hsin-yiian 


■ 1834-1894. 

Ch'In Yu-ch^eng 


“1862 

Hsiao-ch^in Hsien Huang-hou 

1835-1908 

Wu Ta-ch^lng 


1835-1902 

Jung-lu 


1836-1903 

Liu Ming-ch^uan 


1836-1896 

Chang Chih-tung 


1837-1909 

Chang Yin-huan 


1837-1900 

Ch'In Kuo-jui 


1837-1883 

Li Shu-ch‘ang 


1837-1897 

Hsiieh Fu-ch‘lng 


1838-1894 

Tseng Chi-tsI 


1839-1890 

Hung Chun 


1840-1893 

I-huan 


1840-1891 

Pao-thng 


1840-1890 

Wu Ju-lun 


1840-1903 

Teng Shih'ju 

1743 (1739?)-1806 

Hsii Ching-ch^lng 


1845-1900 

Wang Ljung 


1846-1900 

YOan Ch'ang 


1846-1900 

Chang P^ei-lun 


1848-1903 

Huang Tsun-hsien 


1848-1905 

Sun I-jang 


1848-1908 

P'i Hsi-jui 


1850-1908 

Sh6ng-yii 


1850-1900 

Chih-jui 


1852-1912 

Huang Shao-chi 


1864-1908 

Tsai-ch^un 


1856-1875 

Win T^ng-shih 


1856-1904 

Liu fi 


1857-1909 

Tuan-fang 


1861-1911 

Ch'iu Feng-chia 


1864-1912 

T‘an Ssti4'ung 


1865-1898 

Tsai-then 


1871-1908 

Ch‘iu Chin 


1879?-1907 

Tsou Jung 


1885-1906 
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A-K^O-TUN, §, 55, ^648 

A-KUEI, 6, 73, 147, 262, 273, 288, ^717, 806 

A4i-kun, 7, 221, 2S2 

A-iin-pao, 447 

A-sban, 60 

A-ssii-ta, '684 

ABAHAI [Emperor T^ai-tsung], 1, 3, 4, 9, 212, 216, 
216, 225, 269, 273, 300, 303, 304, 562, 577, 584, 
ms, 925, 935, 954 

Abahai (Empress), see Hsiao-lieh. 

Abai, 698 ' 

ABATAI, 3, 16, 173, 222, 226, 396, 397, 592 

Abdulla Beg, 263, 267 

Abeei, David, 310 

Ablai, 10 

Ablan, 654 

Abunai, 304 

Abur, 394 

Acina, see Yin-ssO. 

Adali, 214, 216, 231, 443 
AI NAN-YING, 4, 174 
Ai Wei-kuang, 4 
Aiguebelle, Paul d’, *643 
Aisingga, *898 

AJIGE, 1, 4„ 17, 66, 138, 166, 197, 216, 577, 590 
*761, 798, 878 
Aiantai, 263 

Aleni, Fr. Jules, 199, 274, 453, *894 

Alingga, 220, 430 

Allen, Young J., *861 

Almeida, Fr. Joseph-Bernard d*, *892 

Ama Van, see Dorgon. 

Amherst, William Pitt, Earl of, *967 
AMIN, 1, 8, 212, 216, 303, *631, 798, 846, 935 
Amiot, Fr. Jean-Joseph-Marie, *660 
AMURSANA, 6, 9, 16, 273, *659 
Amurski, Count, see Nikolai Nikolaiviteh Mura 
viev. 

AN.CH%11,147 

An-j^n, Prince of, see Ghu Yu-ai. 

An-lu, 273 

An, Prince, see Hung J^n-f a. 

An, Prince, see Yolo. 

An San, see An Shang4. 

An Shang-i, 11 

An Shang-j§n, see An Shang-i. 

An T6-hai, 296, *724 

An-tsung Chien Huang~ti, see Ghu Yu-sung, 

Ana dara, 267 

AnculakO, 212 

Ando Shuyaku, 179 

ANFIYANGGt, 13, 15, 221, 291 

Angell, J. B., 472 

Anggala, 662 

Anna, Empress, 196 


Ao-pai, see Oboi. 

Aoba, 304 
Aoyama Sadao, 420 
Arabjur, *786 
Aristotle, 453 
Arsungga, 220, *796 
A§an, 96 

ASITAN, 13, 281, 507 
Atai, 460, 691, 696 
Attiret, Fr. Jean-Denis, 74 , 370 
Atu (Princess Shu-hui), 300 
Ayuki, *758, 786 

Babuhai, 698 
Babutai, 698 
Backhouse, E., 409 
BAHAI, 14, 443 
Bahana, *846 
BAINDARI, 16 
BAISAN, 16 
Baiyintu, 698 
Balu, 16, *939 
BamburSan, 600, *664 
Bandarsa, *666 

BANDI, 6, 10, 16, 73, 250, *939 
Banjur, 9 
Baolangga, 16 
Bartu, 271 

Batur Kontaisha, 266, *785 
Bayan, 480 
Bayar, 273 
Bayara, 387, 698 
Bayard, Thomas F., 61 
Beiton, Afanasii, *630 
Bell, Sir Charles, *761 
Benoist, Fr. Michel, 370 
Bertin, Jean-Baptiste, *943 
Billot, Albert, 246 
Bintale, King, 194 

bLo-bzang-rig-hdsins-tshangs-dbyngs-rgya* 
mtsho, see Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho. 
bLo-bzang-ye-shes, *760 
Bobotu, 676 
Boggodo, 219, *926 
Bohoto, 4, 396 
Boitalak, 9, *758 
Bolhoi, *798 

BOLD, 16, 57, 110, 197, 215 , 217 , 247 , 359, 591 
Bombogor, 267 

Bonham, Samuel George, 319, *904 
Bordu, *934 

Borjigit, see Hsiao-chuang W5n Huang-hou. 
Bourboulon, Alphonse de, 119, 320 
Bouvet, Fr. Joachim, 276 
Bowring, Sir John, *904 
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Boyai, Fr. Michei, 196 
Bridgman, Eli jail Coleman, §04 , 

Brown, Samuel Robbins, 403 
'Bruce, Sir Frederick, 429, ’*'83Ts 854 
Budaci, 304 

Buglio, Fr. Louis, 647, *"891 
Bujai, 17, 584, *"898 

BUJANTAI, 9, 15, 17, 212, 247, 269, 302,, 376 

Burgevine, Henry Andrea, 242, 462, 465, *750 

Burhan-al-Din, 68, 73 

Burlingame, Anson, ’"729, 790, 855 

Burni, 304, *784 

Bus'hktu Khan, see Gal dan. 

Butzow, Eugene C., 210, *746 
Buyan, 17, 395 
Buyanggu, 269 
Buyendalai, 221 
Buzurg, *766 

Campbell, James Dunoan, 246 
Canevari, Fr. Pierre, 318 
Canggadai, 270, §62 
Qangju, 39§ 

Cani, 396 

Cassini, Count, 469 
Castiglione, Fr. Joseph, 74, 370, 590 
Oattaneo, Fr. Lazare, 316, 4§3, *894 
Cecen Khan, §76 
Celge, 222 

Cenggun Jabu, 73, 262, *659, 757 

Cengni, 641 

Centai (d. 1655), 222 

Cental (d.c. 1732), 248 

CHA CHLTSO, 18, 206 

Cha Chin, 22 

Cha Ch^un, 20 

Cha 1, 21 

Cha Jih-chlen, 19 
Cha K^o-chien, 21 
Cha-lang-a, see Jalangga. 

CHA LI, 19 ■ 

Cha Shan-ch‘ang, 20 
Cha Shan-ho, 20 

CHA SHEN-HSING, 19, 21, 147, 183, 203, 430, 
♦641,647, 857 
Cha Sh§ng, 19, 335, *646 
Cha.Ssti.'-han,, 19 ^ ^ 

Cha SsWi, 19, 21, *647 

Cha SsMien, see Cha ShOn-hsing. 

CHASSO’-THNG,22,204 

Cha Sung-chi, 21 

Cha Wei-i^n, 20,, 454. 

Cha Yen"hsu,'6§ ' ■ 

Chalmers, ' John,. *837 , 

Chan Tlen-yu, 404 
Chan Ts'ui, 88 
Chang Ai-sh6ng, 163 
Chang Ch'an-pin, 2§ 

CHANG CHAO, 24, 272, 285, 602 


Chang Chao-chia, §9 
Chang Chao-ting, §9 
Chang Ch^5ng-sun, 43 
Chang Chi ,-323 

CHANG CHH (1765-1833), 25, 43, *885 

Chang Ch'i (17th cent.), 26 

Chang Ch‘i-cMn, §15 

Chang Chia-yin, 32 

Chang Chia-yu, 102 

CHANG CHIEH-PIN, 26 

Chang Ch'ieh-ying, 26 

Chang Chien (1768-1860), 399 

Chang Chien (1853-1926), 65 

Chang Chien, 101, 311, 560 

Chang Ch‘ien4, 226 

Chang Cluh-ch'tian, §0 

Chang Chih-po, 41 

Chang Chih-ts‘ung, 323 

CHANG CHIH-TUNG, 27, 48, 139, 246, 299, 404, 
472, 529, *704, 781, 826, 860, 948, 952 
CHANG CHIH-WAN, 32, 89, 342, 565 
Chang Chill, 64 
Chang Chin-lin, 67 
CHANG CHIN-.WU, 33, 36 
Chang Chin-yung, 376 
Chang Ching, *936 
Chang Chiu-ch5ng, 66 
Chang Chiu-ling, 36 
Chang Cho, see Chang Hsi. 

Chang Chu, *872 

Chang Chung-fang [Paul], *808 

CHANG CH'tJAN (1577-1621), 34, 169 

Chang Chilian (1859-1930), 81 

Chang Chtieh-sun, 26 

Chang Chtin-hlng, 19 

CHANG fiR-CHl, 34 

Chang Er-su, 476 

Chang Fu-chien, 399 

CHANG HAI-P^fiNG, 33, 36 

Chang Ho, 486 

Chang Hsi (18th cent.), *748 

Chang Hsi (19th cent.), 388 

Chang Hsi-liang, §0 

Chang Hsiang-chien, §9 

Chang Hsiang-chin, 59 

Chang Hsi ang-ho, 26 

Chang Hsiang-t%i, 69 

Chang Hsiang-w5n, 496 

Chang Hslang-y tin, 417 

Chang Hsieh, 36 

CHANG HSIEN-CHUNG, 87, 85,' 169, 229, 232, 
240, 280, 348, *652, 761, 948 
Chang Hsing-su, 34 
Chang Hsing-yiieh, 276 
Chang Hsiu-tuan, 69 

CHANG. HStlEH-CH^filNG, 38, 57, 175, 199, 337, 
^ 373, 501, *699, 773, 826 
Chang Hstieli-liang, 444 
Chang Hstin, *733, 951 
Chang Hua-fu, 39 
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Chang Hnang-ti, see Fu-Iin. 

CHANG HUANG-YEN, 41, 46, 70, 109, 180 
CHANG HUI-YEN, 25, 42, 97, 324, 519, *676, 715, 
872,959 

Chang Hung'w5n, *913 

Chang I, *829 

Chang I, see Chang Ch‘i.. 

Chang I-hsiung, 27 
Chang I'Shao, 66, *821 
CHANG JAN, 43, *815, 834 
Chang J6n-chi, 36 
Chang Jo-ai, 55 
Chang Jo-ch*5ng, 56 
Chang Jo-t'ing, 66 
Chang Ju-lin, 53 
Chang Jui-yin, 32 
Chang Kai, *642 
Chang K‘5n-t‘ang, 197 

Chang Keng [Matthew, 17th cent.], 274, *895 

Chang Keng (1685-1760), 99 

Chang Ku-chien, 59 

Chang Ku-hsing, 54 

Chang Kuan-ying, 26 

Chang Kuang-chi, 33 

CHANG KUANG-SSC, 6, 16, 43, 220, 272, *796, 958 

Chang Kuei-chang, 41 

Chang Kuo-liang, 293, 390 

Chang Kuo-wei, 180 

Chang Lan, 34 

Chang Lang, 60 

CHANG LI-HSIANG, 46, 552 

Chang Liang-chi, *763, 767 

CHANG LIEN, 46 

Chang Lin, 11, 19, 522, *843 

Chang Lo-che, *913 

Chang Lo-hsing, 459, *633 

Chang Lun-ying, 26 

CHANG MINO-CHEN, 41, 46, 180 

Chang Ming-k'o, 154, *706 

Chang Ming-y ang, 46 

CHANG MU, 47, 77, 115, 125, 134, 283, 322, 425, 
495, *696, 936, 977, 979 
Chang Nan, *903 
Chang Neng-Iin, 648 
Chang Nien-i, 652 
Chang Pang-sh5n, 486 
Chang P‘ei“fang, 47 
CHANG P‘BI-LUN, 29, 48, 472, *790 
Chang P*5ng-ch‘ung, 61, 326 
Chang P‘5ng-f5n, *808 
CHANG P‘ENG-KO, 49, 51, 96, 271 
Chang Piao, 38 
Chang Ping-Iin, *678, 769 
Chang Ping-w5n, 68 
Chang Po"hsi, *871 

CHANG PO-HSING, 50, 61, 54, 268, 475, 547, 549, 
*647, 921, 934 
CHANG P^U, 62, *882 
Chang Shan-chun, 66 


Chang Shao, 424 
Chang Shih-ch‘5ng, 499, 511 
Chang Shih-ch*un, 388 
Chang Shih-tsai, 62 
Chang Shou-yung, 42, *804 
Chang Ssii-kuei, 403 
CHANG TAX, 63 
Chang-t‘ai, see Jangtai. 

Chang T‘ang-ying, *637 
Chang Tao (17th cent.), 463 
Chang tao (18th cent.), 478 
Chang Te-i, *732 
Chang T^eng-chiao, 186 
Chang Tien, *861 
Chang T‘ing-ch*6n, 27 
Chang T‘ing-chi, 400 
Chang T‘ing-chuan, 66 
Chang T‘ing-lu, 66 
CHANG T‘ING-SHU, 64, 94 
Chang T‘ing-tsan, 66 

CHANG T‘ING-YtJ, 64, 143, 203, 264, 533, 602, 
*917,923,943 
Chang To, 37 
Chang Tsai, 188 
Chang Ts‘ai, 62, 164 
Chang Tsao, *622 
Chang Ts5ng-yang, 170 
Chang Tsii-lien, 433 
CHANG TS‘UN-JEN, 66 
Chang Tsung-Iiang, *838 
Chang Tsung-nan, *832 
Chang Tsung-yu, 626, *633, 764 
CHANG TSUNG-YUAN, 67 
Chang Tun 4, 47 
Chang Tun-j5n, 417, *912 
Chang T‘ung-ch‘ang, 200 
Chang Wan-chl, 42 
Chang Wan-tsai, 478 
Chang Wan-ying, 26 
Chang Wei-ch‘i, 39, *773 
Chang Wei-hsiang, 164 
CHANG WELPHNG, 68, 60, 90, 510, *776 
Chang W^n-an, 60 
Chang W5n-hsiang, 666 
Chang W5n-hu, 681 
Chang W5n-ta, *808 
CHANG WEN-T^AO, 69 
Chang Yen, 64 
Chang Yen-ch*ang, 231, 400 
CHANG YIN-HUAN, 49, 60, *725, 873 
Chang Yin4*ang, 48 

CHANG YING (1638-1708), 64, 101, *924 

Chang Ying (d. 1605), 632 

Chang Ying (1793-1856), 27 

CHANG YUNG, 66, 77, 266, 572, *682, 784, 788 

Chang Yti, 167, 342 

CHANG YU-CHAO, 66, *871 

Chang Yii-ch^uan, 25 

Chang Yu-nan, 310 
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CHANG Ytr-SIIU, 21, 101 

Chang 32 

Chang Yuan-chi, "^860 
Chang Ytian-mo, *686 , 

Chang Ytian-pien, 63 
Chang Yiieh, *687, 766, 780 
Chang Y iieh-fang, 63 
Chang Yiieh-hsien, 261 
Chang Yueh-sun, 26 
Chang Yiin-i, *788 
Ch‘ang-an, 412 
Ch^ng-ehing, 168 
Gh'ang-ch^ing, 23, 481 
Ch‘ang-hung, *762 
Ch*ang-jui, 406 

CirANG-LING, (1758-1838) 67, 224, 585, *885 

Ch*ang-ling, (18th cent.) *742, 897 

Ch*ang-lu, *611 

CH‘ANG-NING, 69, 215, 251 

Ch*ang-pao, 288 

Ch^ang-shou, 406 

Ch‘ang-ying, see Ch^ang-ning. 

Chao Ch6n-hsin, *776 

Chao Chi-ting, 80 

Chao Ch^-kao, *629 

Chao Ch‘i-ying, 91 

CHAO CHIH-CHHEN, 70 

CHAO CHIH-HSIN, 71, 88, 375 

Chao Chih-yiian, 78 

Chao fir-feng, *781 

Chao Fan, *746 

Chao F^ng-chao, 80 

Chao Hsien-k‘o, 323 

Chao Hsin, 76 

Chao Hsiung-chao, 71, 80 

CHAO HUAI-YU, 60, 71, *736 

CHAO-HUI, 7, 10, 72, 221, 253, 262 

Chao Hung-hsieh, 12, 78 

Chao Hung-ts'an, 78 

CHAO I, 76, 141,487 

CHAO I-CHHNG, 76, 205, 277, *970 

Chao I-kuei, 192 

Chao Euan, 630 

Chao Kuo-Iin, 81, *771, 866 

CHAO LIANG-TUNG, 67, 77 , 396, *784, 880 

CHAO-EIEN, 78, * 661 , 742 " 

Chao M§ng-fu, *788 ' 

Chao Ming-sh6ng, 167 

Chao Ping-lin, *962 

Chao, Prince, see Huang W^n-ying. 

Chao Sh^n-ch6n, 322 

CHAO SHEN-CHHAO, 71, 80, 437, *701, 925 
Chao-sh5ng, Empress Dowager, see Hsiao-chuang 
Wdn Huang-hou. 

Chao Sh^ng-nan, 72 
Chao Shih-ch'ao, 347 
CHAO SHIH-LIN, 81 
Chao Shu-ch*iao, 407 
Chao Ssti-kuang, 476 


Chao T‘ai-jo, 476 
Chao Tsai-ytian, 77 
Chao Tso, *780 

Chao-tsu Yilan Huang-ti, see Monge Temlir. 

Chao T‘ung-hstieh, 71, 80 

Chao TztT-hsin, 648 

Chao Wei-k^uan, 76 

Chao Wen-ch6, *806, 828 

Chao Wen-hua, 398 

Chao-wu, see Wu San-kiiei. 

Chao Yii, 76, 203, 276, *821 
Chao Yiin, 314 

Ch^ao-teng Ying-ch‘eng Kung, see Yangguri. 
Ch‘ao-yung, Prince, see Tsereng. 

Che Huang-ti, see Chii Yu-chiao. 

Ch‘e Shou-ch‘ien, 426 

Chen-fei, 159, *732 

Chen Huang-ti, see Chu Ch‘ang-lo. 

Chen-tsung, Sung Emperor, 41 
Ch‘en Chan, 399 
Ch^en Ch'ang-sheng, 82 
Ch'en Chao-ch‘i, 82 

CH‘EN CHAO-LUN, 81, 203, 276, 491, 625, *361, 
963 

Ch‘6n Chao-mei, 82 
Ch‘^n Ch‘ao, 619 

CH‘fiN CHEN-HUI, 82, 232, 291 , 398 

Ch‘en Chdn-ta, 83 

Ch'en Ch‘dng-jung, 104 

Ch'en Ghi-ch*ang, 87, 148 

CH‘EN CHI-JU, 83, 314, *789, 893 

Ch'^n Ch1-k‘un, *868 

Ch‘en Ch*i-lung, 97 

CH‘EN CHl-YtJ, 86, 358 

CH<EN ChPI-YOAN, 86 

Ch‘5n Ch^iao-ts‘ung, 98 

Ch‘6n Chieh-ch‘i, 521 

Ch^^n Chien, 607 

Ch‘eii Ch*ien-chi, 101 

Ch‘6n Chih-Iin, 97, 359, *793 

Ch‘6n Chin (d. 1652), 46, 181, 592, *960 

Ch‘en Chin (19th cent.), 667 

Ch‘en Ghing-yun, 286 

Ch^^n Ch‘ing-nien, *782 

Ch'en Ching-yung, 342, 377 

CH‘EN CHUAN„86 • ' • 

Ch‘^n Chuang-Ii, 101 
Ch^On Chung-i, 282 
Ch'en Chung-ying, *764 
Ch*6n Er-shih, 161 
CH^fiN FANG-CHI, 86 
Ch‘5n Fu4n, 283, *667 
Ch*5n Fu-liang, 82 
Ch"en Ho-shu, 97 
Ch^On Hsi-ch‘ang, 101 
Ch*en Hsiang-jung, 37 
Ch'Sn Hsien, 97 
Ch'6n Hsien-ts^ng, 82 
Ch‘5n Hsing-hsueh. 87 
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Cli*^E Hstian, 1S2 

Chi^fe Hu, 5#,>*876 

Chilli Hua-ch'ii, 104 

Chi^^E Huan, *822 

Ch^en Huang (d. ca. 1688), 162 

Ch^§n Huang (19tli cent.), 66 

Ch‘^n Hui-chieh, 93 

Ch‘6n Hui-chu, W 

Ch*^n Hui-tsu, 100 

Ch^^n Hung, 37§ 

Gh^^n Hung-ch'ih, 604 

Ch‘^n Hung-fan, 37, *762 

CH^EN HUNG-MOU, 86 

CH‘EN HUNG-SHOU (1599-1652), 87, *777 

Ch‘en Hung-shou (1768-1822), 104, 593 

Ch‘6n Jui-an, 477 

Ch^6n Kan, 88 

Ch‘6n Kuan-cliun, 521 

Ch‘en Kuei’Sh^ng, 82 

Ch‘6n K'uei, 33 

Ch'^n K'uei-limg, *725 

Ch‘^ii K‘un-shu, 461, 526 

CH^EN KUNG-YIN, 88, 202, 502 

CH^EN KUO-JUI, 89, *686 

Ch‘5ii Lan-pin, 61, 404 

Ch'en Li (17tii cent.), 89 

CtriilN LI (1810-1882), 90, 336, 510 

Ch‘5n Li-ch‘u, 104 

Ch‘5n Li-ho, 59, *774 

Ch‘5n Liang-ts^, *797 

Ch‘^n Mei, 86 

Ch‘5n M6ng-ch‘iu, 96 

Ch‘6n M6ng-hsiung, 96 

CH‘EN M£1NG-LEI, 54, 93, *922 

Ch‘5n Meng-p‘^ng, 96 

CH‘EN MING-HSIA, 96, 359, 550, *669, 849 

Ch‘en Nien-tsu, 323 

Ch‘^n Pang-hsun, 186 

Cii‘6n Pang-yen, 88, 102, 201 

Ch‘eii Pao-cMn, 351, *703 

Ch‘6n Pao-ch‘5n, 306 

Ch‘en Pao-yung, *839 

Ch‘5n P‘ei-chih, *839 

Ch‘en P‘ei -churl, 81 

CH‘fiN PmG-NIEN, 96, 268, 475 

Ch‘6ii Shang-nien, 202 

Ch'en Sh^ng-tsu, 100 

Cli'5n Shih-an, 49 

Ch‘5ii Shih-j6n, 97 

CH^fiN SHIH-KUAN, 96 

Gh‘5n Shih-kung, 323 

CH^EN SHOU-CH*!, 97, 571, *872 

CH'EN SHU, 99, 146, 156, *944 

Ch‘6E Shu-tzti, *646 

Ch‘^n SsH, *822 

Ch'dn Ta-mo, 85 

CH‘EN TA-SHOU, 99 

Ch'dn Tan -j an, 238, 628 

Ch^4n Ti, 423 


CH^EN TTNG-CHING, 101, 506, *802, 941 

Ch‘6n Tsu-fan, 344, 420 

Ch‘6ii Tsung, 39 , 487 

Ch‘^n Tsung-i, 92 

Ch‘en Tsung-shih, 83, 103 

Ch‘6n Tuan-sheng, 82 

Ch*en T ‘nan, 336 

Ch^en TzO, 88 

CH^EN TZE-CHUANG, 88, 101 

CH‘EN TZtJ-LUNG, 102 , 219 , 282, *807 

Ch^en Wan-li, *776 

Ch‘5n Wei-mei, 83 

CH‘EN WEI-SUNG, 103, 243 

Ch^en Wei-yiieh, 83 

Ch*6n Wen-lu, 100 

CH‘EN WEN-SHU, 103, 400, 530, *839 
Ch'en Yang, 242 
Ch'^6n Yen-tsu, 100 
Ch^en Ying, 186 
Ch'en Yung-fu, 97 
Ch‘en Yung-hua, 111 
Ch‘6n Yung-kuang, 238, *901, 936 
CH^EN YU-CH‘ENG, 104, 119, 293, 459, 554, *656, 
712,950 

Ch^en Yii-hsiang, 96 

Ch^en Yii-p^^ng, 101 

Ch‘6n Yii-pi, 146 

Ch‘6n Yti-t‘ing, 82 

Ch‘6n Yti-tun, 82 

Ch‘en Yti-wan, 82 

Ch^6n Yuan (b. 1880), 354, *694 

Ch‘en Yuan [-yiian, 17th cent.], *878 

Ch‘6n Yiian-chi, *766 

Ch‘en Ytian-lung, 97 

CH‘EN YUAN-PIN, 106 

Ch%i Ytin, *641 

CHENG CHEN (1806-1864) , 107 , 483 
Cheng Chen (d. 1697), 364 
Cheng Chen-hsien, 113 

CHENG CH‘ENG-KUNG, 15, 41, 46 , 95, 108, 
112, 149, 165, 181, 182, 201, 226 , 355, 415, 442, 
559, *621, 653, 709, 718, 777 
Cheng Chih-hu, 110 
Ch5ng Chih-kuan, 108, 112 
CHENG CHIH-LUNG, 108, 110, 1.12, 166, 181, 197, 
346, *653 

Ch^ng Chih-t'ung, 108 

CHENG CHING, 109, 111, 270, 339, 355, ' 415, 
485, *634, 884, 899 
Cheng Fu, *800 
Ch5ng Fu-chao, 238, 240 
Ch^ng Fu-kuang, 47 
Ch6ng Hsiao-hsu, *611 
CHENG HSIEH, 112 
Cheng Hsing, 354, *804 
Ch^ng Hsiian, 36, 42, 98, 423, *625, 909 
Ch^ng Huan, *969 

CHENG HUNG~K‘UEI, 110, 112, 197, *896 
Ch^ng K‘o-shuang, 111 
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Clidng K‘o-tsang, 111 
CMng Kuo-k^uei, 116 
Ch^ng Lien, 108 

CHfiNG MAN, 113, 345, mS, 893 

CMng Ming-chtin, 111 

Ch^Bg Paii-ch‘iao, see CMng Hsieh. 

Ch^ng, Prince, see Jirgalang and UIgungga. 

GMng Shao-tsii, 110 

Ch^ng SMh-en, 111 

Ch^ng SMh-fan, see Ch^ng CMng. 

Cli5ng Shili-hsi, 111 
Ch^ng ShiMyin, 111 
Clit^ng T^ai, 111 
CJa^ng T‘ien-t‘ing, 2T7 
Cli^ng Ts'ai, 46, 181, *896 
Cheng Tsao-ju, 61 

Cheng Tsuan-hsu, 111 ^ . 

Ch6ng Tsun-ch‘ien, 180 

Ch^ng Tun-chin, 555 

Ch‘^ng-an, 577 

Ch‘5ng Ch‘ang-ch‘i, 114 

Ch'5ng Chd, *832 

Ch'5ng Chi-ming, 116 

Ch‘5ng-chia I-yung, Duke, see Ming-jui. 

Ch^tog-chia-nu, see Cinggiyanu. 

CH'llNG CHIA-SUI, 113, 316 

Ch^5ng Chien-i, 79 

CH'ENG CHIN-FANG, 114, *956 

Ch‘5ng CMng-lan, *771 

Gh^5ng“^n, Duke, see Fu-w^n and Ming- jui. 

CH^filNG EN-TSE, 47, 90, 107, 114, 125, *936 

Ch^6ng Hao, 836 

CH^ENG HStJEH-CHT, 115 

Ch^^ng Huai-tsu, *771 

Ch^Ong Huang- ti, see Min-ning. 

Ch^Ong I, 189, 336 
CH‘ENG K'O-KUNG, 116, *849 
Ch^^ng KVts5, 602 
Ch'^ng Liang, 116 
Ch^5ng-lu, *874 

Ch^^ng-mou ying-yung kung, see A-kuei. 
Ch'^ng Mu-h5ng, *883 
Ch^5ng, Prince, see Yin-chih. 

Ch'^ng, Prince, see Yung-hsing. 

GV^ng Shih, *773 
Ch^tog Shih-ch‘un, 337 
CH^BNG TA-WEI, 117 
Ch^Ong-td, see Singde. 

CM6ng Tlng-tso, *698, 866, 916 
Ch^^ng-tsu, Ming Emperor, 595 
:Ch''^ng-tsung,.see Dorgon. 

GM^ng Yao-tlen *695. 

Ch^^ng-yung, Duke, see Bandi and Yti-ch%n. 

Ch‘5ng',Yu-ts‘ai,, 132 

Ch'^ng Yiian-chang, 454 

Cheptsun Damba Khutukhta, 266, *930 

Chereng Dondub, 9, *768 

CHI CH£N-I, 118, 157 

CM Ch^^ng, 399 


CM Ch*5ng-pin, *968 
CM CM^ng-yti, 167 
Chi-ch‘ing, 684, *869 
CM-Or-ha-lang, see Jirgalang. 

CHI-EE-HANG-A, 105, 118 

CM Hsi-ch‘ou, 338 

Chi Hsien, 118 

Chi Huang, 120, 167 

CM K^ai-sh5ng, 118 

CHI TSENG-YUN, 119, 229, 412, 533 

CM-tu, see under Jidu. 

Chi Yung-j^n, 120, 229 

CM Yu-yung, 118 

CHI YON, 120, 147, 153, 337, 345 . 

Ch^i Ch‘5ng-yeh, 126 
CHT CHOU-HUA, 123 

CHT CHO.N-TSAO, 47, 107, 125,134, 471, *791, 
814, 936 
Chl-fu, *798 
Chl-hsiu, 407 
Chi Huan, 476 
Chi Hung-sun, 126 
Chi KMn, *641 
Chi Kung, 128, 389, 504 
Chi Li-sun, 126 
Chi Liao-sh5ng, *738 
Chi Pan-sun, 126 
CHT PIAO-CHIA, 76, 126 
CHT-SHAN, 126, 225, 282, 377, 575, *638, 669, 
711, 964 

CHT SHAO-NAN, 123, 129 
Chi Shih-ch^ang, 126 
Chl-su-lo, 163, 413 
Chi Su-tsao, 136 

CHT-YING, 130, 319, 379, 380, *667, 861 
CHT YtlN-SHIH, 47, 125, 134, *692 
CMa Ch5n (17th cent.), *913 
CMa ChOn (1798-1874), 376 
CMa-chlng, see Yung-yen. 

CMa Han-fu, 507 

CMa I, *614 

CMa KMei, *909 

CMa Pao-yti, *738 

CMa-shun, Empress, see Hsiao-cM. 

CMa Ya, *913 

CMang Ch^en-hsi, 142 

CHIANG CH^'EN-YING, 135, *843 , ■ 

CMang CM-hsi, 143 
Chiaiig Chien, 141 
CMang Chih-chang, 142 
CMang Chih-cMeh, 142 
CMang CMh-jang, 142 
CMang Chih-lien, 142 
CMang Chih-po, 142 
Ohiang Chou, 143 
CMang Chung-chdng, 92 
CMang Chung-cM, 137 
CMang Chung-i, 137 
Chiang Chung-shu, *768 
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CH^IEN CH'fiN-GH^tJN, 12, 146, 156, ^644 


CHIANG CHUNG-YUAN, 48, 136, 464, 515, *751, 
858, 949 

CHIANG -FAN, 137, 141, *941 
Chiang Fen, 142 
Ghiang Ilao-jaii, 184 
Chiang H^ng, 199, *843 
Chiang Hsi-ch5, 563, *802 
Chiang Hsi-ku, 486 

CHIAiNG HSIANG, 5, 138, 562, 572, 591 
Chiang Hslieh-chien, 139 
Chiang Iisueh-p‘u, 139 
Chiang Hsueh-yung, 204, *974 
Chiang I,. 142 ■ 

Chiang Jui, *911 

Chiang Kai-shek, see Chiang Chung-cheng. 
Chiang K*ang-hu, 169 
Chiang Kao, 286 

CHIANG KUANG-HSG, 138, 341, *961 
Chiang Kuei-t‘i, *688 
Chiang Kung-fei, 285 
CHIANG LIANG-CHH, 139 
Chiang Li ang-i, 139 
Chiang Lin, 139 
Chiang Liu, 141 
Chiang Piao, 341, *722, 889 
Chiang P‘u, 143, 323 
CHIANG SHENG, 137, 140, 417 
CHIANG SHIH-CH'tlAN, 19, 76, 141, 557, *709, 
956 

Chiang Shih-hsing, 557 

Chiang Shu-hsien, 373 

Chiang Ting, 143 

Chiang T^ing-fu, 139 

CHIANG TTNGHISI, 55, 94, 142, *923 

Chiang Tun-fu, *836 

Chiang Ying~lin, 135 

Chiang Yu-hsien, *716 

Chiang Yu-kao, 424 

Chiang Yuan, 141 

CHIANG YtEH-KUANG, 143, 167 

Chiang Yiich-yli, 342 

Chiang Yung, *695 

Chiao An-min, 572 

Chiao Cheng, 144 

CHIAO HStJN, 144, 402, *933 

CHIAO HUNG, 146, 423 

Chiao Lien [Luke], 193,200 

Chiao Fing-ch5n, 329 

Chiao T‘ing-hu, 144 

Chiao Yu-ying, *668 

Ch'iao-chi, 496 

Chieh-ciPao Lao-jen, *639 

Chieh«fu, *796 

Chieh Hsiian, 233 

Chieh'Sim, see GiyeSu. 

Chien CiPao-iiang, 91 

Chicn-hsi ts^un-jen, see Yuan Ch'ang. 

Chien, Prince, see Jidu, Labu, T^-p‘ei, and Yabu. 
Ch'ien Ch‘ang-ch‘un, 161 


Chien Ch^ng, *838 
CHHEN CH‘1, 148, *856 
Chien Chiao, 154 
Chien Chieh, 99 

CI-riEN CiriEN-1, 46, 108, 113, 148, 157, 164, 174, 
199,352,431,566 
Chien Ching-tseng, 154 
Chien Chung-lisieh, 148 
Chien Chung~shen, 158 
Chien Chiieh, 436 
CH HEN FENG, 160, 288 
Chien Fu, 166 
Chien Fu-tso, 161 
Chien Hsi-tso, 36 
Chien Hslin, 231 
Chien L 152 

CHHENI-CHI, 58, 161, 155 
Chien I-fu, 161 
Chien I-su, 167 
Chien Jen, see An Shang-i. 

Chien Ju-ch‘6ng, 147 
Chien Ju-kung, 161 
Chien Jui-cheng, 99 
Chien Kuei-fa, 162 
Chien Liang-tse, *665 
Chien Liu, 148, 157 
Chien Lun-kuang, 99 
Chlen-lung, see Hung-li. 

Chien Lung-hsi, 346 

Chien Meng-tien, 168 

Chien Ming-shih, 21, 690 

Chien Pang-yen, 425 

Chien Pao-hui, 161 

Chien Ping-sen, 166 

Chien Shang-an, see Chien Sun-ai. 

Chien Shu, 148 

Chien Su-yxieh, ISO, 205, 363, *803 
Chien Sun-ai, 630 
CHHEN TA-CHAO, 152, 153, 156 
CiriEN TA-HSIN, 147, 162, 156, 168, 230, 237, 
239, 341, 360, 402, 424, 505, 593, *624, 637, 646, 
695, 783, 828, 972 

CHHEN T'Al-CHI, 58, 138, 151, 166, 244 

CHHEN T^ANG, 166, *858 

Chien Tien, 166, 373 

CiriEN TSAI, 99, 156 

CHHEN TSENG, 118, 149, 157, 530 

Chien Tung-pi, 165 

Chien Tung-shu, 165 

Chien Tung-yiian, 152 

Chien T'ung, 162, 154, *807 

Chien Wang-chiung, 162 

CHHEN WEI-CHFNG, 158 

Chien Wei-chlao, 153, 168 

Chien Ying-p^u, 166 

Chien Yu-ssO, 165 

Chien Yiian, 157 

CHIH-JUI, 168, 228 
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CMh-tuan, 383 
Chin Ch^ang, 165 
Chin Chao-yen, *866 
CHIN CHIEN, 169 
CHIN CHIH-CHtJN, 160, 243 
Chin' Chih-yii, 163 ' 

CMn-chnng, see Ch'u Ta-chun. 

Chin Chung-ch'un, 54 
Chin-fei, 159, *732 

CHIN FU, 50, 120, 161, 412, 436, *710, 719 

Chin Fu-ts‘un, 323 

CHIN HO, 163, *866 

Chin Hsi“ling, '91, 510 

Chin Hsiang-yin, *765 

Chin I, *956 

Chin I, see An Shang-i, 

CHIN JEN-JUI, 164, 256 
Chin Jung, 649 
Chin Jung-fan, *883 
Chin Kuang-tou, 163 
Chin K'uei, see Chin J5n-jui. 

Chin-liang, 409, 599, *781, 861 

Chin Meng-shih. 26 

Chin.Nung, 276, 285 

Chin Pang, *715 

CHIN PAO, 18, 80, 166, 201 

Chin Sh5n, *961 

Chin Sh5ng, 488 

CHIN SH£NG-HUAN, 144, 166, 193, 200, 290, 
*884,899 

Chin Sh^ng~t‘an, see Chin J^n-jui. 

Chin-shih, see Chin Pao. 

Chin Shih-chien, *777 
Chin Shih-tsung, 506 
Chin -shun, *766 
Chin-t*ai-shih, see Gintaisi. 

CHIN TE-CH‘UN, 167 

ChmT5.yu,72 

Chin Ts^ai, see Chin J5n-jui. 

Chin Wu-hsi ang, 72 

Chin Wu-lan, *840 

Chin Ying-hsiian, 161 

Chin Yung, 165 

Chin Yiieh, 566 

Ch*in Ch*ao, 38 

Gh‘in Chiu-shao, 539 

Ch'in En-fu, 137, 417 

Ch*in Hsiang-yeh, 33, 168, *764 

Ch^in Hsueh-p‘u, *772 

CIHIN HUI-T^IEN, 167, 236, *695, 805 

Ch'in I-jan, 167 

Ch*in Kuan, 167 

Ch‘in Kuei, *818 

CHHN LIANG-YO, 168 

Ch^in Min-p‘ing, 168 

Gh'in Pang-p^ing, 168 

Ch^in Sung-Iing, 167, 489 

Chin T^ai-chtin, 167 

Chin Tao-jan, 167 


Chin Ying, 130, 168 
Ching-ch^ng, 376, *648, 933 
Ciiing Huang-ti, see Tsai-tien. 
Ching-kiang, Prince of, see Chu IMng-cMa. 
Ching-min, *707 

Ching-nan, Prince, see KOng CMng-chung. 
Ching-shan, 409 
Ching-shou, 578, *668 
Ching-w4n, 315 
Ching-an-t*ai, 447 
Ching-fu, *796 
Ching-hsi, 133 
Ching-hsiang, 68 
Ching-kuei, 227, *921 
Ching-lin, *939 
Ching, Prince, see I-k‘uang. 

Ching, Prince, see Yung-lin. 

Chiu Wang, see Dorgon, 

CH‘IU CHIN, 169 
Chiu Ching-hsiung, see Chiu Chin. 

Chiu Chiin-pi, 172 
CH*IU FENG-CHIA, 171 
Chiu Hsing-chien, 173 
Chiu Liang-kung, 448 
Chiu T^ung, 170 
Chiu Wei-ping, *847 
CH‘IU YOEH-HSIU, 172, *660, 695, 939 
Cho Ping-tien, 133 
Chou Ch*ao-jui, *893 
Chou ChOn-jung, 39 
Chou Chun, *646 
Chou, Empress, 192 
Chou Fu, 471, *951 
Chou H4ng-fu, 174 
Chou Hsi-tsan, 417 
Chou Hsing-fang, 87 
Chou Hsiieh-chien, 412 
Chou Hsiieh-hai, *903 
Chou Huang, *841, 961 
Chou Hui-hsi, *726 
Chou I-tuan, *763 
Chou Ju-tf^ng, 353 
Chou Li4, *774 

CHOU LIANG-KUNG, 18, 173, 226, *824 
Chou M5ng-t‘ang, *637 
Chou Piao, 83 
Chou ShOng-po, 526, *687 
Chou Shun-ciriang, *780 
Chou SsO-min, *639 
Chou Ta-j6n, see Shu -ho -t^. 

Chou Tien-chheh, *779, 949 
Chou Tsai -chun, 173 
Chou Tsai -tu, 174 
Chou Tsai-yen, 174 
Chou Tun 4 , 336 
Chou Tzii-yu, 453 
Chou Wan -Ian, 61 
Chou Yen-ju, 63, 199, 346 
Chou Yung-ch^un, *967 
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CHOU YUNG-NIEN, 121, 175 
CH^OU CHAO-AO, 147, 175 
Chu An -hang, 188 
Chu An-huai, 188 ' 

Chu An-kuei, 177 

Chu An-pang, 177 

Chu Ch'ang-fang, 196, 197 

Chu Ch‘ang-hao, 176 

Chu Ch‘ang-hsun, 176, 192, 195 

Chu Ch^ang-jun, 176 

CHU CH‘ANG-LO, 135, 176, 190, 191, *679, 787, 
847, 892 

Chu Ch^ang-ying, 176, 193 
Chu Ch‘en-hao, 142 
Chu Chi-jung, 323, 425 
Chu Ch‘i-sh6ng, 197 
Chu Chieh-chln, 434 
CHU CHIEN, 177 
CHU CHIH-HSI, 178 
Chu Chih-lien, 192 
CHU CHIH-YlT, 179 
Chu Ching, 196 
Chu Chiu-tso, *912 
Chu Chun-sheng, *783 
Chu F^n, 447 
Chu Fen-yiian, 38 
Chu Han, 189 
Chu H^ng-chia, 200, *723 
Chu Ho -ling, 86 

Chu Hsi, 45 , 51, 85, 168, 189, 237, 239, 284, 336, 
571, *698, 914 
Chu Hsi -ching, 186 
Chu Hsi-k^ng, 199 
Chu Hsi-tsu, 64 
Chu Hsi-wei, 186 
Chu Hsiao-ch‘un, *841 
Chu Hsu-ts6ng, 186 
Chu Huan, *941 

Chu I-chiin, 176, 190, 193, 195, 196, *892 
CHU I-HAI, 17, 18, 41, 46, 53, 108, 126, 180, 197, 
*652 

CHU I-KUEI, 181 
Chu I-p'ai, 180 

CHU I-TSUN, 21, 71, 135, 182, 201, 239, 243, 375, 
*606, 807, 857 
Chu Ju-ch^n, *647 
Cliu-ko Liang, 50 , 648 
Chu K^o-pao, 402 

CHU KUEI, 186, 198, 400, *610, 856, 965 

CHU KUEI-CHEN, 186, *872 

Chu Kuei-sun, 184 

Chu K‘un-t%n, 183 

CHU KUO-CHEN, 187, 206 

Chu Kuo-chih, 165, *902 

Chu Kuo-tso, 182 

Chu Lan, 186 

CHU LI, 178, 188 

Chu Ming-p^an, 66 

Chu Mo-lin, 184 


Chu Mou-wei, 76, *970 
Chu Pang-liang, *912 
Chu Pien, *822 

Chu San T^ai-tzti, see Chu Tz'h-huan. 

CHU SHIH, 188, *627 

Chu Shih-chieh, 539 

Chu Shih-huang, 196 

Chu Shou-yung, 53, 180 

Chu T'ang, 198 

Chu Tao-sun , 184 

GhuT6en-pao, *925 

Chu Ting-ylian, 178 

Chu Tse-yiin, 530 

Chu Tsu-w6n, *780 

Chu T'u, 186 

Chu Tz^ti-ch‘i, 91 

Chu Tzhl-chiung, 232 

Chu Tz'ti-hstian [Constantine], 195 

Chu Tz^h-huan, 192 

Chu Tz^n-lang, 192 

Chu Wen-ping, 198 

Chu Wen-tsao, *807, 822 

Chu Ying, *771 

Chu Yu-ai, 193, 200 

CHU YU-CHIAO, 176, 190, 191, *690, 847, 892 
CHU YU-CHIEN, 176, 191, *688 
CHU YU-LANG, 41, 88, 102, 108, 166, 181, 193, 
200, 201, *679, 723, 878 

CHU YU-SUNG, 101, 102, 143, 196, 197, 215, 569, 
*718 

Chu Yung-ch^un, *755 

CHU YU-CHIEN, 4, 17, 41, 46, 85, 101, 108, 110, 
112, 196 

Chu Yii-mo, 197 

Chu Yii-yiieh, 193, 197 

ChuYuan,198 

CHU YUN, 38, 185, 198, 373, *826 , 829, 972 
Ch‘u Chun, 594 
Ch‘u T6-i, 646 
Ch*u-yen, see Cuyen. 

Ch‘u Yin-liang, 162 
Ch^i-ying, see Cuyen. 

Chuang-ching, Princess, *968 
Chuang Chou (Chuang-tzh), 206 
Chuang Chu, 206 
Chuang Chung-fang, 33 
Chuang F^ng-yuan, 207 
Chuang Hslian-ch'en, 207 
Chuang K‘ai, 206 

Chuang-lieh Min Huang-ti, see Chu Yu-chien. 
Chuang F*ei-yin, 207 
Chuang, Prince, see Yin-lu. 

Chuang Shao-kuan, *866 

Chuang Shou-chia, 207 

Chuang Shu-tsu, 207, 519 

Chuang Ta-ch'un, 206 

Chuang Ta-t^ien, 23 

Chuang Ting-clPen, 206 

CHUANG TUNG-LUNG, 184, 188, 205 
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CHUANG TS‘UN-YtJ, 158, 206, 518 
Chuang Tun-hou, ?06 
Chuang T^ung-mia, 207 
Chuang-tzti, see Ghuang Chou. 

Chuang Yun, 206 
Chuang Ytin-ch'^ng, 206 
Ch^un Huang~ti, see Hung-li. 

Ch^un-k^o, Princess, *766 
Ch‘un, Prince, see I-huan. 

Ch^ua, Prince, see Yin-yu. 

Ch*un-t^ai (1673-1709), 270 
Ch‘un-t%i (18th cent.), 204 
Ch^un-ying, 218, *933 
Chung Ling, *916 
Chung Ling-chia, 141 
Chung Yu, 136 

Chung Yun, 21 . . 

Ch%ng-an, 78, 270 
Ch^ung-ch5n, see Chu Yu-chien. 

CH^UNG-CH‘I, 208 

CH^UNG-HOU, 27, 48, 128, 209 , 472, *648, 790, 
854, 944 

Ch^ung-lun, 379 , 428 
CH^UNG-SHIH, 133, 209, 211, 538, *853 
Ch^ung-t5, see Abahai. 

Chii-jan, *788 

Chii Shou-ch‘ien, 47 

Ch^ii Ching-ch^un, 199 

Ch^ti Chung-jung, 164, 244, *736 

Ch^ti Hung-chi, *674 

Ch^ii I-yii, 201 

Ch^O Ju-k‘uei, 199 

Ch‘ti Ju-yueh, 199 

Ch*1i Ming-hung, 202 

Ch'ti Shao-chi, 34 

Ch^ti Shih-ku [Matthew], 199 

CH*tJ SHIH-SStJ [Thomas], 148, 193, 199, 290, *723 

GH‘t3‘'TA-CHt)'N, 201, 602 

Ch'li T*ai-su [Ignatius], 199 

Ch^ti Yung, 34, 341 

Ch*u Yiian, 87, 202, *695 

Chilian -k*uei, *841 

Ch^iian-ling, 80 

Ch'uan Shu, 203 , 

Chilian Ta-ch‘0ng, 203 ' 

CH^tTAN TSU-WANG, 76, 203, 230, 236, 276, 332, 

, ' 352, 425, 456, 564, *648,. ,970 

Chilian Wu-chl, 203 . 

Dh‘iieh-ching, Princess, *682 ■ ■ 

Ginggiyanu, *799, 897 
Girgani, *897 
Citungga, *798 ' 

Clemons, Samuel L., 404 
Cogsin, see GhOng Ch‘6ng-kung. 

Cohono,.677 : 

Coohar, 222 

Coseng, see Cheng Ch‘§ng-kung. 

Cotsen, see Ch6ng Ch'^ng-kung. 

Couplet, Fr. Philippe, *876 


Courbet, Admiral AinM5 A. P., 48, 127 
Coxinga, see Cheng Ch^^ng-kung. 

Coyett, Frederick, 109 
Cujung, *928 
Cukungge, *799,897 
Cungsan, 696 

Cunha,- Simon-Xavier a, see Wu Li. 

Cushing, Caleb, 132 
CUYEN, 212, 214, 554 

Daciha, 13 
Dafu, 600 

DAHAI, 3, 213, 226, 592 

DAI§AN (1583-1648), 1, 78, 214, 216, 219, 280, 
291,303, 584 

DaiSan (16th cent.), 212, *799 
DaitukO hari, 394 
Daki, 221 
Dalai Khan, 266 
Dan jin Dorgi, Prince, *767 
Danjung, 9 
Dantsila, 11, 268 
Daola, *906 
Date Munenari, 466 
Davatsi, 9, 68 

Davis, Sir John Francis, 132 
Davis, John W., 820 
Dayan Ochir Khan, 266 
Dayan Tsetsen Khan, 304, *768 
Degelei, 662, 598 
Denby, Charles, 469 
Denny, Judge, 468 
Dent, Lancelot, 512 
Der Ling, 800 
Desiku, 13 
Detring, Gustav, 469 
Diaz, Fr. Emmanuel, 463, *793 
DODO, 1, 4, 5, 15, 16, 57, 149, 173, 196, 214, 216, 
219, 247, 249, 348, 389, 396, 443, 525, 558, *662, 
770, 796 
Dojiri, 291 
Dongge, *816 
Doni, 216, 603 
Dorbo, 217 

DORGON, 1, 4, 5, 16, 138, 192, 196, 214, 216, 219, 
225, 232, 280, 301, 303, 304, 600, *652, 798, 878, 
890, 899 
Dudu,9,212 
Dulei, 291 
Durhu, 213 
Dutu, *931 

Duyvendak, J. J. L., 409 

E-5r-t*ai, see 0-6r“t*ai. 
fil-5r-t5-m, see Erdeni. 
fi-i-tu, see Eidu. 

E-LS;-TfiNG-PAO,'222, *712, 896 , 

£-pi-lung, see Ebilun. 

‘‘Eastern Li**, 191 
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EBILUN, 45, 73, 208, 219, 591 


Eda MasuMde, *691 

Edkins,' Joseph, 479, *836 

EIDU 13, 219, 221, 291, 369, 410, *967 

Elgin, James Bruce, Earl of, *867, 905, 924 

Elipoo, see I-ii-pu. 

Elliot, Captain Charles, 127, 239, 388, 389, 891, 
512, *716 

Ellis, Henry, *967 

Empress Dowager, see Hsiao-ch‘in . 

En-hua, *669 

En-ko-te-6r, see Enggeder. 

En-ming, 170 

ENGGEDER, 126, 224, 301 
ERDENI, 213, 225 

Erdeni Tsuriiktu Batur Koritaisha, see Tsewang 
Araptan. 

Erke daicing, 226 
Erke Kliongkhor Eje, 304 
Espi nh a, Fr» Joseph 286, *892 

Essen, 266 

Fa Chang, 226 
Fa Huan, 226 
FA JO-CHEN, 226 
Fa K^un-hung, 226 
Fa-liang, 430 
Fa-pao, *664 

FA-SHIH-SHAN, 60, 219, 227, *718 
Fa- 1 sang, *918 
Fa Yun, 226 

Faber, Fr. Etienne, 318, *809 
Fahai, *795 
Faka, 220 

Fan Ch'fc'ng-hsiin, 229 

FAN CH‘ENG-MO, 228, 442, *846 

Fan Ch‘eng-ta, *640 

Fan Chin-shou, 496 

Fan Ch'in, 230 

FAN CHING-WEN, 229 

Fan Hsiang, 206 

FAN MOU~CHU, 230 

Fan Mou»min, 230 

Fan Shih-ch'ung, 229 

Fan Shih-i, 229 

Fan Ta-ch^e, 230 

Fan Tang-shih, *871 

Fan Tseng-hsiang, 361, *782 

Fan Tso-ytian, 230 

Fan Ts'ung, 231 

Fan We inching, *827 

FAN WEN-CHENG, 216, 228, 231, 256, 394, 592, 
*921 

Fanca, 696 
Fang Chao, 602 
Fang Chcii-ju, 460 
Fang Chi, 238 
Fang Chou, 236 
Fang Ch'uan-inu, 236 


Fang Chung“li, 233 
Fang Chung-te, 233 
Fang Chung-t‘ung, 233 
Fang Chiin-i, 91 
Fang Hsiao-piao, 233, 235, *701 
Fang Hsuan-ling, 441 
Fang Huan, 602 
FANG I-CHIH, 83, 232, 291 
FANG KUAN-CHENG, 76, 168, 204, 233, 276, 
*941 

Fang Kuan-yung, 234 
Fang Kuang-chen, *701 
Fang K‘ung-chao, 232 
Fang Kuo-an, 57, 181, 563 
Fang"kuo tun-sou, see Yiian Cii'ang. 

FANG PAG, 203, 205, 236, 271, 285, 475, 478, 
*647,907 

Fang P'ei-chun, 238 
Fang Shih-chi, 233 
Fang Shou-i, 238 
Fang Ta-chen, 232 
Fang Teng-i, 233 , 

Fang Tien-y titan, 602 
Fang Ts6, 238 

FANG TSUNG-CH‘ENG, 237, 239 

Fang Ts‘ung-ch5, 176, *679 

FANG TUNG-SHU, 237, 238, 504 

Fang Wei-tien, 235 

Fang Yu-tu, 113 

Favorov, Ivan, *630 

Fei Ching-yti, 240 

FeiClPun,140 

Fei Hsi-huang, 240 

Fei Hsi-ts‘ung, 240 

FEI MI, 240 

Fei-yang-ku, see FiyanggO. 

Fei-ying-tung, see Fiongdon, 

Fei Yuan-lung, 486 
F6ng Ch6n-chhin, 231 
F6ng Ch'en, 476 
Feng Ch^6ng-chun, 449 
Feng Chi-wu, *624 
FCmg Chin, 606 
Feng Ching, 649 
F6ng Ching-ti, 362 
FENG CH‘t)AN, 240, 308 
Feng Chun-kuang, *722 
Feng Fang-ch'i, 243 
F^ng Fu-ch(m, 182 
F6ng Hsi-fan, 111 
F6ng Hsieh-i, 335 
FENG KUEI-FEN, 241 
F6ng Kuo-chang, *961 
Feng Mcng-Iung, 84 
Feng Min-clPang, *868 
F6ng Pan, 71 
F6ng Ping-ch^ien, 186 
FfiNG P‘U, 43, 243 , 261, 335 
F6ng-sh6n-chi-lun, 259 
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F^ng-sli^n-i-mien, 287 
F^ng-shen-yin-t^, 288 
F^ng Sh6ng-ming, 241 
F^ng Tao-sh^ng, 230 
FENG TENG-FU, 184, 243 
F^ng T1ng.ch‘^ng, 38, *814 : 

FENG TZtJ-.TS‘AI, 28, 244, 494, 616 

Feng Yli-hsiang, *671, 688, 733 

F^ng Yuan-chi, 241 

F^ng Ytian-huai, 241 

F^ng Ytian-yiian, 104 

r6ng Y im-hao, 353 

F6ng Yun-shan, 362 

Fengsengge, 221 

Ferguson, *730 

Fernandez,. Fr. Sebastian, 463 
Fifth Dalai Lama, see Nag dban. 

FIONGDON, 247, 264, 291, 405 

FIYANGGtJ (1645-1701), 248, 267, *682 

FiyanggO (d. c. 1636), 563 

Fiyanggu (d. 1723), 249 

Flint, Mr., 482 

Fo-lun, 162 

Fontanier, M., 210 

Fournier, Franyois-Ernest, 245 

Fryer, John, 540, *838, 861 

FU-CH‘ANG-AN, 249 

Fu-ch6n, 380 

Fu-chi, 464 

Fu Chih-mo, 260 

Fu Ch^ih-chi, 262 

FU-CH‘ING, 249 

FU-CH‘UAN, 69, 248, 251, *621, 794 
Fu-6r-tan, see Furdan. 

FU-HfiNG, 7, 45, 74, 249, 262. 369, 581, *660 

Fu Hsi, 336 

Fu-hsi, *890 

Fu-hsien, *863 

Fu-hsing, 561 

Fu Hung-lieh, 667 

FU I, 263 

FU I-CHIEN, 253. 258 
Fy-jun, *863 

FU-K'ANG-AN, 8, 23, 74, 161, 222, 235, 253, 273, 
286, 289, 444, 481, 580, 523, *681, 966 
Fu Kuang, 86 
Fu-Ia-t'a, 327 
Fu-liang, §61 . 

Fu Lien-su, 262 

FU-LIN [Emperor Shih-tsu], 14, 69, 214, 218, 251, 
266, 280, 301, *663 
Fu-Iing-an, 263 
FU-LUNG-AN, 269 
Fu Mei, 261 
Fu-min, 369 
Fu-mou, *863 
Fu-nai, 6, *742 
Fu-ning-an, see Funinggan. 

Fu-p^6ng, 234, *742 


Fu, Prince, see Hung Jln-ta, 

Fu, Prince of, see Chu Yu-sung, 

FU SHAN, 260, *780 
Fu Sheng-hsiin, 263 
FU-Tll, 7, 73, 221, 224, 262 
Fu Tse-hung, *936 
Fu Tseng-hsiang, 343 
Fu-ts‘un, *714 
Fu Tsung-Iung, *723 
FU WEI-LIN, 262 
Fu*-w6n, 578, 681 
Fu-yu (ISth cent.), 678 
Fu-yii (d. 1900), *863 
Fuge, *663 

Fujiwara no Sukey 0 , 484 
Fukacan, 677 
Fulata, 270, *714 
FUNINGGAN, 263, 264 
FURDAN, 263, 264, *756 
Fur don, *663 
Furgun, *680 
Furtado, Fr. Francis, 463 

Gabet, Fr., 128 
Gabula, *664 
Gagai, 226 

Gagarin, Prince Matvfel Petrovich, *785 
Gahasan hashO, 221 

GALDAN, 49, 68, 69 , 93, 248 , 251, 253 , 263, 266, 
270, 328, *631, 665, 760, 922, 934, 957 
Galdan Tseren, 9, 264, *769 
GALI, 50, 51, 54, 96, 268 
Ganglin, 218, 231, 232, 593, *762 
Garbi, *908 

Gaubil, Fr. Antoine, *787 
Genghis Khan, *756 
Gensei, 106 
Geofroy, M. de., *730 

Gerbillon, Fr. Jean-Fran^ois, 251, 330, *666 
GHANTIMUR, 269 

Ghantimurov, Prince Peter, see Ghantimur. 

Gheresentse, *756 

Giers, Nicolas de, *746 

Giles, Herbert A., *629 

Gillan, Doctor, 290 

Gingo, see Kishida Ginjiro. 

GINTAISI, 247, 269, 596 
Giocangga, 15, 591, 696 
Gioro Manbao, *666 
Giqucl, Propser, *643 

GIYESU, ill, 214, 270, 416, 600, *714, 899 
Gogeisl, Fr. Antoine, *892 
Golovin, Fedor Aleksievich, *630, 664 
Gordon, Charles George “Chinese”, 115, 116, 
466, *721 
Gose, 3 

Gouvea, Fr. Antoine de, *793 
Grant, Ulysses, B., 466 
Grassetti, Fr. Tranqiiiile, 318 
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Graviria, Fr. J6r6me de, *793 

Grimaldi, Fr. Philippe -Marie, *892 

Gros, Baron Jean Baptiste Louis, *90§ 

GUBADAI, 271, *921 

Giidui Juyan, 17 

Gtlnadai, 16 

Guiidai, 562, 598 

Gunggadai, 387 

Giirmahiin, *846 

Gushi (or Giisi) Khan, 26S, 588, *768, 760 
Gutzlaff, Karl F.V 403, *861 

Ha-Iang-a, 224 
Ha Shang-te, 272 
HA YHAN-SHENG, 24, 272 
lladalia, 266 
HahaEa,677/ 

Hahana lacing, 212, 698 
Hai-ch%ig, 279, *820 
HAI-LAN-CH‘A, 222, 254, 273, *712 
Hai-ning, 480 
Haise, *632 

Hallerstein, Fr. Augustin de, *892 

Haniao Arata, *871 

Hamberg, Rev. Theodore, 867 

Han Chu, 166 

Han Chung, 274 

Han Cheung, 284 

Han Hsiao-chi, 276 

Han Hsiao-chung, *880 

Han Hsiao-ssil, 276 

Han Ju-yti, 632 

Han K^ung-tang, *639 

HAN LIN [Thomas], 274 

Han Pien-wai, *880 

Han Shih, 201 

Han Ta-j5n, 439, *846 

HAN T^AN, 27i, *778 

Han Tien-chia, *721 

Han Yii, 236, 240, 292, 666, *641, 646 

Han Yfm [fitienne], 274, *808 

Han Yiln-yii, 276 

Hanabusa Yoshitada, 468 

Handai, 698 

Hang Ch‘6ng, 277 ■ 

Hang Pin-j6n, 276 . 

HANG SHIH-CHtJN, 81, 85, 88, 125, 203 , 276, 
425, 525, '*810, 814, 869 / 

Haningga, 266 . , 

HAO I-HSING, 236, 277, *872 
Hao-ko,:SeeHaoge. , 

Hao Lien-wei, 278 
Hao.LJn, 280' , 

Hao P‘ei -yuan, 278 , 

HAO SHIH, see HAO SHUO. : 

HAOSHUO, 270 . , ■ • . 

.Hao'W6n-ts%n, *916 .. . 


HAOGE, 3, 214, 216, 218, 219, 247, 280, 415, *907, 
936 

liardoon, Mrs., 517 

Hart, Sir Robert, 31, 246, 381, 468, 470, *721 
Hasitiin, 580 

Hattori llnokichi, 169, *871 
Hayashi Gonsuke, 63 
Hayashi Harunobu, 179 
Hayashi Nobiiatsii, 179 
Hayashi Nobukatsu, 106 
Helena, Empress Dowager, 195 
Htmg-ciPi, 381, 429 
Heng-5n, *648 
Heog-fu,429 
Hong-hsli, 387, 

.lieng, .Prince, see Yiii-ch‘i. 

Herschel, John F. W., 479 
HESU, 281, 507 
Hife, 226, 231, *663 
Hilda, 80 

Hitala, see Empress Hsiao-shu. 

HO CHh4NG-LING, 281, *763, 768, 813, m 
Ho-chia, Princess, 259, 373 
Ho Chiang, 88 

Ho-ching, Princess (173W792), 373 
Ho-ching Princess (1756-1775), 373, *767 ■ 

Ho Chhng-han, 287 

HO CHTU-T‘AO, 47, 125, 283 , 473, 495, *937 
HO CH^O, 21, 149, 236, 283, *647, 658, 670, 859, 924 
Ho-ch‘un, 293, *712 
Ho Fang-lai, 283 
Ho HOng, 88 
Ho-ho-li, see Hohori. 

Ho Hsi-ling, 282, *763 
Ho-Hsiao, Princess, 288, 373 
HoHsiu, 618 
Ho Huang, 286 
Ho J6ii-lung, 410 
Ho Jo-yao, 91, 502 
Ho Ju-chang, 312, 360, 483 
Ho-kb, Princess, 74, 373 
Ho Kuei-chdng, *620 
HO KUO-TSUNG, 235, 286, 330 
Ho Kuo-tung, 330 , 

Ho Liang-tung, 282 

HO-LIN, 74, 253 , 255, 286, 289, 444, 580^ ^66 
Ho Ling-han, 287 
Ho MOng-yao, 366' , , ■ 

Ho Ming-Ii,'486 , 

HoRinJlOO,;; 

Ho,' Prince, see Hung-chou. 

HO. SHAO-CHI, 47, 115, 125, 283, 287, 354, *728 
Ho,Shao-ch‘i,287. 

Ho Shao-ehing,„287 
Ho Shao-yeh, 287 ' 

HO-SHEN, 8, 23,' 100, T50, 185, 223, ■249,254,286,^ 
288, 481, 537, *624, 676, 829, 869, 931, 962, 964, 
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Ho SMli-k'uei, 607 
Ho-sMli-t^ai, Duke, *967 
Ho Slioii“tz‘tl, 4B 
Ho-shun, 227 
Ho"Sii , see Hesu. 

Ho T^ao, *871 

HO T^ENG-CHIAO, 194, 197, 290, 398, 443 
Ho T‘ien-cli‘u, 67 
Ho T'ing-pin, 109 
Ho Wei-p‘u, 287 , 

Ho Wei-ti, 287 
Ho Yo, *621 

Ho Yuan-hsi, 33, 36, 58, 399, 539 
Ho Ylieh-yu, *897 
Hobson, Benjamin, *622 
HOHORI, 212, 268, 291 
Holcombe, Chester, 470 
Holhoi, 218 

Hope, Admiral James, 242 
HoSoto, 291, *621 
Hou Ch^>-ts5ng, 292 
Hou Chih-phi, 291 
Hou Fang-hsia, 292 

HOU FANG-YU, 83, 219, 232 , 291, 398, 435 

HouHsun,291,*761 

HouK^ang,6i0 

Hou K'o, 291 

Hou Tu, 610 

HOU T‘UNG-TSENG, 292, 338 
Howqua, see Wu Kuo-ying, Wu Ping-chien, 
Wu Yiian-hua, and Wu Ch^ung-yiieh. 
Hsi-ch^ang, *692 
Hsi-ch5n, 246 
Hsi-chih, *933 

Hsi-Chou-sh^ng, see P^u Sung-ling. 

Hsi-ehu, *777 

Hsi-5n, 446, *873, 933 

Hsi-lin ch^un, see Ku-t*ai-ch‘ing, 

Hsi-pao, 266, 306, 444 

Hsi Pao-t^ien, 368, *743 

Hsi P*ei-Ian, *685, 956 

Hsi Pin, 448 

Hsi Shih-ch‘ang, 368 

Hsi T^ai-hou, see Hsiao -chhn. 

Hsi-tsung, Emperor, see Chu Yu-chiao. 
lisia CMn-wu, 311, *611 
Hsia Ching, see Ts^ng Ching. 

Hsia F^ng-lung, *689, 906 
Hsia Pin, *896' ■ ■ 

Hsia T^ung-shan, *860 
Hsia Ytin-i, *896 
Hsiang Chi, 636 
Hsiang“fei,,74 . , 

HSIANG JUNG, 105, 119, 163, 189, 292, *779, 887 
Hsiang Yuan-pien, 12, *788 
Hsiao-chao J^n Huang-hou, 220' 

Hsiao^ Ch^ao-kuei, 362 
Hsiao-ch§, Empress,: 208, 296, *730^ 

Hsiao-ch^n, Einpress^296, *724, 730 ^ ■ , 


Hsiao-ch^5ng,,Empress, *664, 924 
HSIAO CHH-CHIANG, 294 
Hsiao Chin-chung, 342 

HSIAO-CHHN [HSIEN HUANG-HOU], 27, 30, 
32, 63 , 208, 209, 269, 296, 378, 393, 405, 467, 
*688,704,745,926 
Hsiao-ching, Empress, 378, 380 
Hsiao-ch^ing, see F5ng Yuan -yuan. 
Hsiao-ch^iian, Empress, 378, *933 
HSIAO-CHUAIN^G [WEN HUANG-HOU], 255, 
258, 300, 301, *891 
Hsiao Fu-ssh, 463 
Hsiao-ho, Empress, *968 
Hsiao-hsien, Empress, 6, 254, 372, 681 
HSIAO-HSIEN HUANG-HOU, 248, 257, 301, 
566 

Hsiao-hui, Empress, 300 
Hsiao-i, Empress (d. 1689), 375, *795 
Hsiao-i, Empress (1727-1775), *966, 968 
Hsiao-k^ang, Empress, 327 
HSIAO-KUNG JEN HUANG-HOU, 72, 302 
HSIAO-LIEH WU HUANG-HOU, 1, 302 
Hsiao-sheng, Empress, 322, 369 
Hsiao-shu, Empress, 674 
Hsiao-ting, Empress, *732, 952 
HSIAO-TUAN WEN HUANG-HOU, 304 
Hsiao T^ung, *866 

Hsiao-tz‘h, Empress, 1, 303, 598, *898 
Hsiao Yang-ytian, 306 
HSIAO YUNG-TSAO, 54, 306 
Hsiao Yuan -kuei, *776 
Hsiao Yiin-ts'ung, 87 
HSIEH CHANG-T‘ING, 306 
Hsieh Ch5n-ting, 160 
HSIEH, CHI-SHIH, 124, 306 
Hsieh Ch‘i-k^un, 183, 321, *858 
Hsieh Ch‘ing-kao, 449 
Hsieh Hsii-chang, *804 
Hsieh P‘ei, 630 

Hsieh, Prince, see T‘an T‘i-yuan. 

Hsieh San -pin, 113 
HSIEH SHENG, 307 
Hsieh T‘ing-ts‘6, 307 
Hsieh W5n-chien, *848 
Hsieh Yung, *814, 965 
Hsien-feng, see I -chu, 

Hsien Huang-ti, see I-chu. 

Hsien Huang-ti, see Yin-ch^n. 

Hsien Kuo -an, *683 
Hsin-yii, *664 
Hsing Chu, 163, *677 
Hsing Ping, 418 
Hsing-s^n, 267 
Hsing-t5, see Singde. 

Hsing-ts'ung, 267 

Hsiu-ch5n Ts^ao Ts'ao, see Ho Ch^o. 

Hsiung Chih-ch^i, 309 
Hsiung Chih-i, 309 
Hsiung Chih-k*uei, 309 
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Hsiung Hsueh-p‘eng, 124 
Hsiung Ju-Iin, 180, 362 ■ 

HSIUNG T‘ING-PI, 191, 241, 308, 597, *671, 823, 
839,847,893,954,957 
HSIUNG TZ‘tJ-LI, 64, 308, 311, *778, 924 
Hsiung W6n-ts‘an, 37, 110, *761 
Hsii, Candide, 318, *793 ■ 

Hsii. Chao-hiia, §84 
Hsti Ch‘ao, 602 
Hsii Chen, 324 
Hsli Ch‘eng-oh‘ing, *783 
Hsii Ch^engdisi, 326 
Hsii Ch‘eng-Ii, 326 
Hsii Ch‘eng-tsii, 326 
Hsii Ch‘6ng“yu, 408 
Hsii Chi [Jacques], 316 
HSU CHI-Y'U, 309 
Hsii Chi a, 425 
Hsu Chia-cliii, 324 
Hsii Ch‘iao-lin, 472 
Hsii ClPieh, 242, *783, 811 
Hsii Chien-yin, 640 
Hsii Ch‘ien, 313 

HSU CHHEN-HSUEH, 21, 135, 275, 284, 309, 310, 
327, 335, 353, 414, 420, 474, *662, 803, 844, 909, 
941 

Hsii Chih-chien, *876, 890 

Hsii Chih-ching, *704 

Hsii Chih-hsiang, *611 

Hsii Chih-ming, *743 

HSU CHING-CirENG, 312, *947 

Hsii Ching-ju, 309 

HSU CHHU, 313, 322 

Hsii Chiung, 311 

Hsii Ch'ung, *783 

Hs’ii Chiieh, 61 

Hsti Chtin, 312 

Hsu fir-chiieh [Ignace, 1605-1683], 102, 318 

Hsii Er-chiieh [Melchoir, 1603-1680], 319 

Hsti Er-mo [Thomas], 318 

Hsti Er-tou [Matteo], 102, 318 

HSU FANG, 313, *606 

Hsti Fu-yuan, 108 

Hsti Han (19th cent.), 319 

Hsti Han (19th cent.), *783 

Hsti Hao, *783 

Hsti Hsi, 323 

Hsti Hsi-ch'ung, 164 

Hsti Hsi-lin, 169 

Hsii Ilsi-ts‘ai, 496 

Hsu Hsia-k'o, see Hsu Hung-tsu. 

Hsti Hsien-ch‘ing, 664 

Hsti Hsien-ch'un, *893 

Hsii Hsuan, *783, 910 

Hsii Huai-tsu, 320 

Hsti Hung-hstin, *802 

HSU HUNG-TSU, 149, 314 

Hsti Jtin-chu, *703 

Hsti, Fr. Joseph, see Hsti Tsung-ts6. 


Hsti Jun-ti, 309 
Hsti Jung (1792-1855), 610 
Hsti Jung (1686-1751). 307, *673 
Hsii K‘o (1627-1700), 314 
Hsti K'o (20th cent.), 496 
HSU KUANG-CHH [Paul], 102, 274, 316, 606, 
*686 

Hsti Kuang-chih, 139 

HSU KUANG-CHIN, 132, 319, 504, *904 

Hsti Kuang-ch'ing, 139 

Hsti Kuei-lin, 472 

Hsti Lu, 237 

Hsti Nai, 325 

Hsti Nai-cli‘ang, 145, 324 

Hsti Pao-kuang, 2S5, *809 

Hsti, Paul, see Hsti Kuang-chti. 

Hsti Pen, 602 

Hsii Ping-i, 310, 477 

Hsu, Prince, see Hung J6n-ch6ng. 

Hsti San-1 i, 476 

Hsti Shan-teng, 324 

Hsti Shen, 98, *783, 910 

Hsti Shih*ch'ang, *781, 916 

Hsti Shih-h6ng, *681 

Hsti Shih-lin, 326 

Hsti Shih-shu, 321 

Hsti Shih-t'ien, 320 

Hsti Shih-tung, 277 

Hsti Shou, 640 

Hsti Shu-ku, 311 

HSU SHU-K^UEI, 320 

Hsii Shu-min, 311 

Hsti Shu-pen, 327 

Hsti Shu-p'ing, 311 

Hsti Shu-sheng, 327 

Hsti Shu-wei, *903 

Hsti, Fr. Simon, see Hsii Yun-hsi. 

Hsti Ssti-ch‘eng [Leon], 316 
Hsii Ssti-ts^ng, 671 

HSU SUNG, 47, 134, 156, 321, *692, 783, 886, 933 

Hsti Sung-nien, 448 

HSU TA-CH‘UN, 322 

PIsti Ta-yeh, see Hsti Ta-ch'un. 

Hsti Ttien-te, *713 

Hsti Ting-kuo, 411 

Hsti T‘ing-hsi, 60 

Hsti Ts'an, 97 

Hsti Tsu-ching, 324 

Hsti Tsu-fang, 437 

Hsti Tsuan-ts6ng [Basil], 318 

Hsti Tsung-kan, 326 

Hsti Tsung-liang, *871 

Hsti Tsung-tse [Fr. Joseph], 318 

HSU TSUNG-YEN, 82, 324, *872 

Plsli Tuan, *620 

Hsti T^ung, 407, *729, 863 

HSU TZU, 324 

Hsti Tzii-hua, 170 

Hsu Tzti-yun, 103 
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Hsu Wei, 60 

Hsii Wei-j^n, 506 

Hsu W^n-cMii, 314 

HSO Wl)N-CHING, 326, 344 

Hsii Yang-hao, 322 

Hsti Yen-chin, 324 

Hsti Yen-j^ng, 324 

Hsii Yen-ku, 324 

Hsu Yu-j^n, 479, 539 

Hsii Yung-i, *947 

Hsu-yiian-m^ng, *659 

Hsii Yiian-tu, SIS 

IlStJ Yt)AN-WEN, 310, 327, *802, 804, 843 
Hsii Yiin-hsi [Fr. Simon], 318 
Hsiian-tsu, Korean King, *797 
Hsuan-tsung, Emperor, see Min-ning. 
Hsiian-t^ung, see P Vi. 

HSOAN-YEH [Emperor Sh6ng-tsu], 56, 66, 78, 93, 
162, 168, 229, 248, 251, 252, 265, 284, 301, 302, 
327, 369, 577, *760, 788, 794, 892, 923, 925, 962 
Hsiieh Chii-ch^ng, *637 
Hsiieh F6ng-tso, 671 
Hsiieh Fu-ch'en, 332 

HStJEH FU-CH‘ENG, 205, 231, 331, 351, *725, 978 

Hsiieh Fu-pao, 331 

Hsiieh Hsiang, 331 

Hsiieh Hsiieh, 323, *902 

Hsiieh Huan, *744 

Hsiieh Kuo-kuan, 63 

Hsiieh Shih-yii, *946 

Hsun, Prince, see Yin-t^i. 

Hsiin Shuang, 42 
Hsiin-tzii, 278 
Hu Ch6ng-yen, *896 
Hu Ch^6ng-kung, *860 
Hu Chi-t%ng, 333 
Hu Ch^uan, *722 
Hu Chung-tsao, 172, 602^ *650 
Hu-6r-han, see HOrhan. 

Hu Fang-t‘6ng, 336 
Hu F6ng-tan, 487 
Hu Han-min, 172 
Hu Hsiang, 90 
Hu Hsien-sh6ng, 188 
HHHSO,333 
HuHui-6n,336 
Hu I-kuang, *887 
Hu KVchia, 238, 418 
^Hu Kuang, *913/ 

Hu Kung-chiieh, 336 

HU LIN-I, 105, 333 , 426, 581, *655, 669, 763, 834, 
852 

Hu Ping-chi en, *872 
Hu San-hsing, 164, 418 
Hu Shao-fen, 336 

Hu Shih, 40, 136, *629, 722, 738, 776, 867, 970 
Hu Shih-an, *890 
Hu Ta-yiian, 333 

HU WEI, 92, 311, 326, 336, *971, 973 


■ Hu Yen-sh^ng, 336 
Hu Yen-ying, 324, 336 
Hu Yu-hsin, 335 
Hu Yu-fen, *961 
Hua Ch^ang-fa, 420 
Hua-chl, *936 
Hua Heng-fang, 640 
Hua-hsii-tzii, see Ch^5n W^n-shuv 
Hua Nan-tlen, *903 
Hua-sha-na, 133, 428, *714 
Huai-tsung, see Chu Yu-chien. 

Huan K‘uan, 418 
Huang Cheng-i, 364 
HUANG CHI, 337, 375 
Huang Chia-ching, 346 
Huang Chia-mo, 339 
Huang Cliien, 360 
Huang Chih-chiin, *683 
Huang Chih-jou, *864 
Huang Chih-shu, 338 
HUANG CHING-JBN, 72, 199, 337, 373 
HUANG CH'UN-YUEH, 292, 338 
Huang Chung-chun, 402 
Huang Chii-chung, 352, 366 
Huang Chiieh-tzii, 611 
Huang Ch'iin, 349 
Huang En-t Vg, 132 
HUANG FANG-SHIH, 339 
HUANG FANG-T^AI, 339 
HUANG FANG-TU, 339 
Huang Fu-ch‘^n, 341 
Huang Fu-hsiang, 341 
Huang Hsing, 170, *952 
Huang Hsing4s5ng, *970 
Huang Hu, 622 
Huang Hua-fan, 344 
Huang Hung-tsao, 360 
Huang I, 336, *971 
Huang I-sh4ng, 626 
Huang Ju-ch‘6ng, 424 
Huang K'ai-pang, 89 
Huang K^an, 424 
Huang K'uan, 403 
Huang Kung-wang, *788, 833, 844 
Huang Kuo-chin, 283, 3^ 

Huang Kuo-hsiian, 342 
Huang Kuo-tsao, 342 
Huang Li-chou, see Huang Tsung-hsi. 
Huang Lung, 166 
Huang P‘ei-fang, 68, 510 
HUANG P^EI-LIEH, 118, 340, 417, *668 
Huang P6n-chi, *873 
HUANG P^ENG-NIEN, 283, 341 
Huang Pin-ching, 41, 46, 180 
Huang Ping-chung, 349 
Huang Po-chia, 363, *802 
Huang Po-yao, 364 
HUANG SHAO-CHI, 343, *638 
Huang Shao-ti, 343 
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Huang SMng, 403, ^8ST 
Huang Shih-cMen, 339 
Huang Shou-f6ng, 341' 

Huang Shou-h^ng, 4S4 

Huang Shu~c]b.i, 345 

Huang SliU“cMng, 345 

HUANG SHU-LIN, 135, 344, 549, *651, 832 

Huang Shu-wan, 345 

Huang-t‘ai-chi, see Abahai. 

HUANG TAO-CHOU, 18, 45, 98, 110, 113, 197, 314, 
345 

HUANG TE-KUNG, 348, 411 
Huang Teng-iisien, 345 
Huang T5ng-ku, 346 
Huang-ti, 27 

HUANG TH-FANG, 48, 158, 348 
Huang Ting, *846 
Huang Thng-chien (b. 1762), 37 
Huang Thng-chien (1045-1105), 337 
. HUANG TING-KUEI, 349, 357 
HUANG TSUN-HSIEN, 350, *703, 860 
Huang Tsun-su, 361, 354 ■ 

Huang Tsung-han, 283 

HUANG TSUNG-HSI, 21, 41, 53, 125, 175, 205, 
230, 336, 351, 354, 356, *639, 800, 801, 803, 804 
Huang Tsung-hui, 354, *802 
HUANG TSUNG-YEN, 336, 354, 551 
Huang Tzti-kao, 510 
Huang Wan, see Wang T'ao. 

Huang Wan-p'6ng, *766 

Huang W6n-iien, *828 

Huang W5n-yang, 514 

Huang Wen-ying, 368 

HUANG WU, 109, 110, 339, 356, *777 

Huang Ying-tsuan, 339 

Huang Yii, *893 

HUANG YU-CHI, 311, 365, *843 
Huang Yuan-yii, 323 
Huang Yuan-ytieh, 338 
Hue, Fr. M., 128 
Hui-cMng, 296 ' 

Hui Chou-t^i, 356 
Hui-ling, 69, 223 
Hui-lun, 678 
Hui-nien, *700 ■ ' 

Hui, Prince, see Mien-yii. 

HUI SHIH-CHH, 366, 475 ■ 

HUI TQNG, 42, 140, 367, *623, 828, 832, 941 

Hui Yu-sh^ng, 356 

IMahh, 375 

Hung Ai-chi, 373 

Hung Gh^n-hsuan, 399 

Hung-ch5ng ,*929 

HUNG CH^ENG-CHDU, 2, 4, 18, 37, 66, 77, 194, 
215,222,226,347,368,541 
Hung-chiao,:*923 ' ■ 

Hung. Ghhao, ,373 : . 

Hung Chih-cMeh, 327 . 

Hung CMh-ts^, 375 


Hung-ching, *923 
Hung Ching-yang, 361 
Hung-chou, *919 
Hung-ch^un, 391, *931 
HUNG CtiUN, 312, 360 
Hung Fu, 365, 368, 462, *750 
Hung-hsi, *926, 926 
Hung-hsiao, *923 
Hung-hsien, see Yuan Shih-k‘ai. 

HUNG HSlU-CirUAN, 136, 293, 361, 405, * 655 , 
742,886 

Hung Hsiiaii-chiao, 366 
Hung-hua, see Wu Shih-fan. 

Hung I-hsiian, 244, 399 
Hung I-sun (1773-1816), 374 
Hung I-sun (1804-1859), 376 
Hung-jen, *918 
Hung J^n-ch5ng, 364 
Hung Jen-fa, 364 
HUNG JEN-KAN, 362, 367 
Hung Jen-ta, 364, 459 
Hung- Jin, see Hung Jdn-kan. 

Hung-kuang, see Chu Yu-sung* 

Hung Kuo-yo, 361 
Hung K‘uo, 154, 340 

HUNG LI [Emperor Kao-tsung], 10, 16, 24, 97, 
150, 159, 168, 186, 189, 252, 259, 288, 307, 
369, 377, 386, 602, *749, 788, 819, 919, 943, 965 
HUNG LIANG-CHI, 72, 88, 199, 228, 337, 373, 
450 

Hung Lo, 360 
Hung Mai, 154 
Hung-ming, *931, 962 
Hung*pa-t‘u, see Cuyen. 

Hung Pang, *699, 972 
HUNG SHENG, 21, 375, 435 
Hung-sh§ng, *922 
Hung-shih, *919 
Hung Shih-ch‘in, 360 
Hung Ta-ch^iian, 363 
Hung Ti-yiian, 473 
Hung, William, *771 
Hung-wii, *982 
Hung-yang, *928 
Hung-yen, *919 
Hung Ying, 418 
Hung Yung-ch‘in, 374 
Hungor, 304 

HtRHAN (1576-1623), 291, 376 
Hlirhan (16th cent), *799 
HUse, 270 
HuSi, *784 

Huxley, Thomas H., *643 

I-chi, 378, *933 

I-CHIH, 376, 386 

I Chih-han, 639 

I-CHING, 224, 377, 458 

I-CHU (Emperor W6n-tsung), 295, 378, *779 
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I-ch^un, Prince j 374 

I-lio, Prince, 32, 383, 386, 576 

I-hsiang, *919 

I-HSIN, 61, 133, 208, 209, 245, 295, 378, 380, 384, 
392, 405, 428, 495, 579, *686, 724, 730, 779, 854, 
862,964 
I-hsing, S26 
I-hsti, 377' 

I-HUAN, 29 , 32, 79 , 90, 296, 376, 384, 387, *662, 
685,860 

I Huang-ti, see Dorgon. 

I Huang-ti, see Tsai-ch‘un. 

I-HUI, 384, 386, *842 
I-hui, Prince, 676 
I-keng, *926 
I K^o-chung, 604 

I-k^uang, 03, 297, 382, 384, 394, 408, *674, 952, 964 
I-LI-PU, 131, 377, 387, *940, 952 
I-LIANG, 127, 389, *779, 865, 949 
I-mai, *926 

I-mien, 223, 444, 446, 579 
I PH, 390 • 

I Ping-shou, 60, 144, *736 
I, Prince, see Yin-hsiang. 

I, Prince, see Yung^hsiian. 

I-Shan, 128, 377, 388, 391, *885 
I-shao, 376, *728 
I-ts‘ai, ^964 

I-TSUNG, 376, 393, *860, 862 
I-tsung, see Chu Yii-chien. 

I-wei, 378 
I-yiieh, see I-chih. 

IgnatiefP, General Nikolai Pavlovitch, 381, 392, 
*668 

Ilaguksan Khutuktu, 668 
Ildeng, 222 
INGGtLDAI, 394 
Inoue Kaoru, 468, *881 
Isogawa Gohaku, 179 
Ito Hirobumi, 468 
Itu, 395 

Iwasaki, Baron Yanosuke, 646 
Iwaya Magozo, *871 
Izbrandt, Elizarii, *786 
Izmailov, Lev Vasirevich, 330, *786 

Jaisang, 300 ■ 

Jakdan, *629 
JALANGGA, 44, 395 
Jalantai,74' 

Jandai, *663 
Janggilun, 304, *632 
JANGTAI, 396, *735, 880 , , 

Jao-yii, Prince, see Abatai. " ■ 

Jao Yu-ch'eng, 282 ' 

Jaobtai, 359 

Jarktu Khan, see Ubasi. 

Jartoux, Fr. Pierre, 330, 669 
Jasaktu Khan, 266 


Jehangir, 68, *766, 885, 897 
J6n Ch‘i-yun, 344 
J5n Chu, 626 

J6n Huang4i, see Hsiian-yeh. 

J5n Ta-ch‘un, 121 

J6n-tsung, Emperor, see Yung-yen* .... 

J5n Wei-ch‘u, 166 
Jenks, J. W., 31 
JIDU, 109, 355, 397, *653 
Jihana, *798 
Jinggi, 270 

JIRGALANG, 1, 5, 9 , 57, 214, 215 , 219 , 247, 266 , 
397, 443, 593, *611, 796, 935, 962 ' 

Jomini, Baron de, *746 
Ju I-feng, 622 

Juan Ch*ang-sheng, 402, 515, 529, 531 
Juan E, 398 
Juan Fu, 130, 324, 402 
Juan Fu-ying, 446, *681, 684 
Juan Heng, 402 

Juan Kuang-p'ing, see Juan W5n-hui. 

Juan Kuang-tsan, *681 
Juan K*uei-sheng, 666 

JUAN TA-CH‘ENG, 53, 83, 144, 196, 232, 291, 352, 
398, 435, 532, 558 
Juan Tzh-hua, 398 
Juan W4n-hui, *680 
Juan Wen-yiieh, *680 
Juan Ying, see Juan Fu-ying. 

Juan Yu-t‘ang, 399 

JUAN YUAN, 85, 97, 104, 115, 137, 141, 144, 185, 
186, 204, 228, 231, 238, 244, 399 , 448, 535, 539, 
*624, 676, 699, 718, 727, 736 
Jui-ch*ang, *668, 854 
Jui-ch6ng, 128 

Jui Huang-ti, see Yung-yen. 

Jui, Prince, see Dorgon. 

Jui, Prince, see I-chih. 

Jui -yuan, 61, 128 
Julien, Stanislas, *837 
Jumara, 416 
Jung-an, 686 
Jung-an, Princess, 380 
Jung Chhn-wang, 301, *891 
Jung-ch6ng, *674 
JUNG HUNG, 367, 402, >754 
Jung K*uei, 404 

JUNG-LU, 65, 297, 385, 394, 406, *612, 674, ,704, 
733,863,871 
Jung, Prince, see I-hui. 

Jung-shou, Princess, 383 
Junta, 376, 532 
Jurmet Namjar, 250, 395 

Ka-4r-tan, see Galdan. 

Ka-Ii, see Gali. 

Kabayama Sukenori, 171 
Kai Ch‘i, *738 
Kakduri, 409 
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Kan Han , 282 

Kan Ju-lai, 326, 456 

Kan, Wang, see Hung J§n-kan. 

Kang-i, 407, ^863 . 

K‘ang-clii-nai, see Sonam gy§.po. 

K‘ang-li.si, see Hsilan-yeh. 

K^ang Kuang-jOn, *705 
K^ang-kuo-li, see KanggOri. 

K'ang, Prince, see under Giye§u. 

K*ang, Prince, see Wang Hai-yang. 

K*ang Shao-yung, 449, *872, 900 
K‘ang Yu-wei, 30, 207, 343, 433, 494, 520, *611, 
702, 7G9, 860 

KANGGtjRI (d. 1631), 409, *906 
KanggOri (16th cent.) > *799 
Kano Jigoro, 343, *871 ■ 

Kao Ch'eng-hsiin, *613 
Kao Ch‘i-cho, *721, 736, 920 
Kao Ch‘i'P*ei, 259 

KAO CHIEH, 126, 292, 348, 410, 435 

KAO CHIN, 153, 411 

Kao Chun-t^, *713 

KaoE, 60, *738 

Kao F^ng-ch‘i, *611 

Kao mng (cl. 1768), 70, 413 

Kao H(lng (18th cent.), 414 

Kao Hsin-k‘uei, *669 

Kao Huang-ti, see Nurhaci. 

Kao Kuang-hou, 412 
Kao Kuang-hsing, 412 
Kao Liang, 96 
Kao P^an-lung, *616 
Kao Pao-ch'iian, 495 
KAO PIN, 412 
Kao P‘u, 413 

KAO SHIH-CHH, 64, 331, 413 , 436, *666, 824, 
826, 941 

Kao Shih^shih, 323 
Kao Shu-lin, 412 
Kao Shu-ming, 411 
Kao Ta-chieh, 439 
Kao Ti, *954 
Kao-tsung, see Himg-li. 

Kao Ying-hsiang, 491 
Kao Y'ung, *651 
Kao Yxi, 414 
Kao Yiin-ts^ung, *943 
Kato Hiroyuki, 343 
Kece bayan, 291 
Kellogg, Dr. E. W., 404 
Kellogg, Mary Louisa, 404 
K6n4*6-mu, see Ghantimur. 

Keng Chao-chung, 415 
KENG CHLMAO, 200, 355, 416 
KENG CHING-CHUNG, 93, 111, 229, 270, 339, 
416, *899 

KfiNG CHUNG-MING, 2, 193, 397, 415, 416, 
*635, 686, 878 
Keng Chii-chung, 416, 416 


Keng Hsien-tso, 416 , 

K6ng Ting-hsiang, 145 
Kesina, 17, *799 
Kettler, Baron von, 299 
Khabarov, Erofei Pavlovich, 269, 392, *632 
Kharakula Bogatir Kontaislia, see Batur Kont- 
aisha. 

Khotokhotsin, 266 

Khozi Khan (“Little Hodja”), 73 

Khii Urluk, *785 

Khungtaiji, see Abahai. 

Kiang Kang-hu, see Chiang K*ang-hu. 

Kicungge, 218, 232 
Kikuchi Dairoku, 343, *871 
Kim Ok-kyim, 469 
Kinoshita Teikan, 179 
Kinqua, see Liang Lun-shu. 

Kiou-ideou, see T^ung Kuo-kang. 

Kirkpatrick, William, 255 
Kishen, see Ch‘i-shan. 

Kishida Ginjiro, *945 
Kitashirakawa-no-miya Yoshihisa, 171 
Kiying, see Ch‘i-ying. 

Ko Chou-hsiang, 164 
Ko Shih-chtin, 282 
K‘o chdn, 323 

K‘o-ch‘in, Prince, see Yoto. 

K'o-ch^un, Princess, *878 
K‘o Shang-chden, 117 
K‘o Shao-min, *649, 872 
K'o Yung-sh^ng, *906 
Kobso, 219 

Koffler, Fr. Andreas Wolfgang [Xavier], 195 
Kogler, Fr. Ignace, 285, *714, 892 
Koshinga, see Ch^ng Ch‘^ng-kung. 

Kovalevsky, 392 

Koxinga, see Ch6ng Ch'6ng-kung. 

Koyander, 211 
Ku An-shih, 420 
Ku Chen-kuan, *662 
KuCh^6n, 419 
Ku Ch'i-yiian, 146 
Ku Chieh-kang, *771, 776, 811 
Ku Chih-k^uei, 417 
Ku Ching-hsun, 419 
Ku Han, 60, 419 
Ku Ilsi-ch'ang, 141 
Ku-hsi T‘ien-tzii, see Hung-li. 

Ku Hsiao-yii, 419 
Ku Hung>ming, 28 
Ku Jou-chden, 420 
Ku K‘ai-chih, 418 
Ku Kao, 83 

KU KUANG-CHH, 33, 141, 153, 340, 417, *649 

KU K^UELKUANG, 419 

Ku Ling, 419 

Ku Mei, 431 

Ku Min-h6ng, 419 

Ku-pa-tai, see Gubadai. 
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Ku Ping-clileii, *847 
Ku Shill -hsing, 420 
Ku Shih-shih, *883 
Ku Ta-chang, *893 
Ku T‘ai, 426 
Ku4%i-chhng, 386, 432 
Ku T‘ang-sheng, 28 
Ku T'iiig-lin, see Ku Yen-wu. 

Ku T‘ing-Iung, *609 ■ 

Ku Toii-kuang, 419 
KuTs‘ai,435 

KU TSU-YO, 311, 335, 419, *848, 936, 971 

Ku-tsung, 271, 285 

KU TUNG-KAO, 420 

Ku T‘ung*chi, 421 

Ku T‘ung-ying, 421 

Ku Wen-hsuan, 417. 

KuWen-i,417 
Ku Yang-hsien, 419 
Ku Yell- w an g, 417 
Ku Yen-sheng, 422 

KU YEN-WU, 35, 47, 86, 205, 206, 310, 322, 353, 
421, *606, 697, 909 
KU YING-T‘AI, 64, 426 
Kuadai, *795 
Kuan Chi-clP^ng, *843 
Kuan-hui, *939 
Kuan-pao, *931 
Kuan Sh6ng-lai, *843 
Kuan Shih-ining, *843 
Kuan T‘ing-f6n, 139 
KUAN--WEN, 383, 426 
Kuan Ytin, 104 
Kuang-ch^eng, 579 
Kuang-hsti, see Tsai-t‘ien. 

Kuang-hsuan hsien-sh6ng, see Hsii Jun-ti. 

Kuang-liui, *967 

Kuang-lu, 252 

Kuang-ning, 252 

Kuang-t‘ai, 582 

Kuang-tsung, see Ghu Ch*ang-lo. 

Kuang-yii, 213 
K^uang, Ch‘ao-jen, *816 
K'uang Chou-i, *782 ‘ 

K^uang Min-pen, 441 
K‘uang Yiian, 529, 657, *668 
Kuei-ching, *780 
KUB:I CHUANG, 427 
Kuei-fang, *736, 872 
Kuei Fu, 176 
Kuei-fu, 170, *676, 783 
Kuei-iio, *780 
Kuei-lisiang, 298, 393 
Kuei-hsin, 228 

KUEI-LIANG, 133, 295, 428, *606, 621 
Kuei-lun, 69 
Kuei-pin, 69 

Kuei, Prince of, see Chu Yu»lang- 
Kuei Tso-ming, see Kuei Chuang. 


Kuei Wen-ts'an, 91 
Kuei Yu-kuang, 427, *900 
K^uei “Chao, *932 
K‘uei-fang, 677 

K'UEI-HStJ, 12, '21, 220, 430, *928 

K*uei-iin, 678 

K‘uei-lun, 445, *774 

K^uei-yiieh, *832 

Kung Gh'eng, 433, *836 

Kung Chia-yii, 182 

Kung Ching-han, 446 

Kung Ching-shen, 431 

Kung Hsieii-tseng, 437 

Kung I-chien, see Kung Tzil-cMn. 

Kung Ju-hcng, *870 

Kung-k''o, Princess, 268 

Kung Kung-hsiang, see Kung Ch^eng. 

Kung Kung-tso, see Kung Tzti-cMn. 

Kung Li-cheng, 431, 593, *784 
Kung Mu-chi u, -SBO 
Kung Pin, 431 

Kung, Prince, see Ch'ang-ning. 

Kung, Prince, see I-hsin. 

Kung Shou-cheng, 433 
Kung-t‘ang, 61, 128 
Kung T‘i-shen, 431 
KUNG TING-TZt, 431, *740 
KUNG TZC-CHEN, 207, 387, 431, *783, 850 
Kung Yang-cheng, 487 
K‘ung An-kuo, *909 
K^uiig Chao-huan, 402 
K^ung ChOn-fan, 434 
K‘ung Chi-f6n, 434 
K‘ung Chi-haii, *637, 697, 972 
K‘ung Ch'uan-to, 434 
K‘ung Fu-chlen, 434 
K‘ung Ilsiang-lin, 343 
K'ung Kuan g-lien, 434 
K‘UNG KUANG-SEN, 434, *773 
K^ung Kuang-yiian, *776 
lUung Lu-hua, 402 
KmG SHANG-JEN, 434 
K'ung SsO-chen, *683 
K‘ung Ying-ta, 357, *909 
K'UNG YU-TE, 2, 166, 193, 200, 359, 397, 416, 
436, 567, *686, 877 
K'ung Yu-hsOn, 6 
Kuo Chan-hsuan, 437 
Kuo Chieh-nan, 437 
Kuo Chien-Iing, 437 
Kuo Chln-clPIng, 476 
Kuo Chin-t^ang, 476 
Kuo Ching-kung, *913 
Kuo Ch*ing-fan, 439 
Kuo-hsing-yeh, see Ch^ng Ch'eng-kung. 

KUO HSIU, SO, 162, 413 , 436, *710, 826 
Kuo Jun-yii, 468 
Kuo Kang-chi, 439 
Kuo K^un-tao, 439 
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Kuo Lun-tao, 439 
Kuo P'ei-liuj S36 

. Kuoj Prince, see Yin-li and Hung-yen. 

Kuo P'u, 418, *870 
KUO SHANG-HSIEN, 487 
Kuo Sung-lin, 526 . 

KUO: SUNG-TAO, 137, 283, 342, 488, 483, 540, 545, 
*611, 669,746, 752, 763' . 

Kuo-t'ai, 150, 279, 288 

Labdon, 250 ■ 

LABU, 396, 439, *634 
Lai CM-cliiii, 347 
Lai Fu, *808 ■ 

Lai Haii-ying, *887 , 

Lai W6n»kuang, 526 
Lainibu, 598, 

Laita, 271, 396, 410, *880 

Lama Darja, 9, *759 

Lambu, 591 

Lan Chlen, 441 

Lan Pin, 440 

LAN TING-YUAN, 440 

Lan T^ing-chOn, 440, *655 

Lan Yin g, *941 

Lang, Captain, 467 

LANG TTNG-CHI, 441, 455 

Lang T'ing-hsiang, 442 

LANG TTNG-TSO, 441, 442 . 

Lang Yung-ch‘ing, 441 
Lange, Loren tz, *786 
Langju, *898 
LANGTAN 442, *665 
Lao Ch^ung-kuang, 502, *743 
Lao Fo-yeh, see Hsiao-ch^in. 

Lao Nai-hsiiaii, 540, *782 
Lao-sa, see Loosa. 

Latsan Khan, 9, 265, *758, 760, 908 
Lavan Dorji, *757 
Lay, H. N., 133, 380, 428 
Lay, Walter T., 463 
Le Duy-Ki, se Li Wei-chd. 

L5 F5vre, fitienne, see Faber, fitienne. 

LE-PAO, 223, 444, 580, *658, 661 
Leang Kingkuan, see Liang CMng-kuo. 

Ledehun, *683 
Legge, James, *837 
Lei I-hsien, 438 

LEKEDEHUN, 214, 215, 219,:359,443 " 

L6ng Mei, 329, 

Leont’ev, A., *787 

Lergiyen, 444 

LeSiheng [Louis], *693 

Lespes, Sebastian Nicholas Joachim, 527 

Li An-li, 483 

Li Ch^ang-ang, 118 

LI CH^ANG-KENG, 446 

Li Chao-hsiin, 484 


LI CHAO-LO, 177, 201, 208, 242, 375, 448, 518, 
*610,716 ' 

Li Chao-shou, 460 ' 

Li ChaO“tao, 355 
Li Ch'ao-sun, 457 
Li ChOn-kuo, *745 
Li Ch^n-yu, 335 
Li ChOng-lan, 449 

LI CH‘ENG-LIANG, 450, 591, *898 
LI CH^ENG-TUNG, 88, 102, 193, 197, 200, 292, 
452, *723, 884 
Li Chi, 457 
Li Chi-yiian, 488 
Li Chia-tuan, 283 
Li Chien-t‘ai, 260 
Li Chih, 144, 539, 569 
Li Giiih-an, 477 
Li Chih-ts‘ai, 336 

LI CHIH-TSAO [Leo], 316, 452, *894 
Li Chin, 491 

Li Chin-chung, see Wei Chung-hsien. 

Li Ching-fang, 469 

Li Ching-mai, 471 

Li Ching-shu, 471 

Li Ching-yu, 324 

LI CHTNG, 174, 454, *762 

Li Ch‘ing-chih, 475 

Li Chlng-fu, 475 

Li Chiu-ching, *771 

Li Chuan, 450 

Li Ch^un-fang, 454 

Li Ch ^un-mao, 450 

Li Ch^un-mei, 450 

Li Chung-iun, 475 

Li Chung-tso, 475 

LI fi, 85, 203, 276, 464, *810, 869 

Li Fang, 36 

Li FOng-pao, 312 

Li F^ng-yao, 481 

LI FU, 124, 203, 205, 236, 271, 306, 455, *628, 907 
LiFu, 457 
Li Fu-ch‘ing, 489 
LI FU-SUN, 184, 244, 400, 457 ' 

Li Fu-t'ai, 90 
Li Fu-ts‘ang, 489 
Li Han-chang, 28, 60, 471, *744 
Li Hang, 468 
Li Ho, *663 
Li Ho-nien, 646, *881 
Li Hsi-chung, 477 
LiHsH6n,477 
Li Hsiang, *782 
Li Hsiang-chiin, 292, 435 
Li Hsien, 476 
Li Hsien-tsu, 451 
LI HSING-YUAN, 282, 457, *949 
LI HSIU-CH^|3NG, 105, 116, 119, 459, *609, 656, 
712, 750, 753 
Li Hsii, *741 
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Li *749 

LI HSV-PIN, 105, 460, 463, *753 
Li Hsun, 107, 484 
Li Hua-lung, *820 
Li Hua-nan, 486 
Li Huan, 151, 468 
Li Hui-tsu, 451 

LI HUNG-CHANG, 28, 48, 61, 116, 242, 245, 283, 
,298, 312, 332, 342, 349, 350, 384, 408, 449, 
464, 472, 479, 556, *611, 674, 685, 687, 721, 722, 
747, 750, 753, 754, 764, 855, 860, 871, 880, 945, 
950,965 

LI HUNG-TSAO, 471 , 494, *730 

LI I, 488 

Li Jih-hua, 496 

Li Ju-ch6n (d. 1631), 451 

Li JU-CHEN (c. 1763-c. 1830), 472 

Li Ju-f6ng, 488 

Li Ju-huang, 472 

Li Ju-mei, 461 

Li Ju-po, 451, *886 

Li Ju-sung, 451 

Li Jui, 144, 153, 242 

Li-jung-pao, 249 , 252, 560, 561, 568, 579, 581 

Li K‘ai (b. 1686), 461 

LiK^ai (1788-1843), 483 

Li K*ai“fang, 508 

Li K^ang-Iing, 448 

Li K6ng-yiin, 60 

Li K*o-shao, 176 

Li K*o-ts‘uog, 498 

Li-kou hsien-sh^ng, see Fu CMh-mo. 

Li Kuang-chiu, 464 

LI KUANG-TI, 93, 101, 235, 309, 425, 473, 570, 
*770, 921, 924 

Li Kuang-t^ing, 91 
Li Kuang-ying, 186 
LI KUNG, 167, 235, 475, *698, 843 
Li Kuo, see Li Chin. 

Li Kuo-'Chieh, 471 
Li Kuo-hua, *903 
Li Kuo>p‘u, 493 
Li Liang-nien, 467 
Li Lien-ying, 298 , 385, 

Li LIu-fang, 114 
Li-man-chu, 595 
LiMei, 287 

Li Mlng-hsing, 475, *913 
,Li'Fai,499' 

Li P^an,136 

Li Pao-chia, *874 

Li Pao-ch’^ih, 657 

Li Pao-hsun,; *782 

Li Pao-ying, ,557 , , , 

Li Ping, ,451 

Li Pmg-h6ng,,246, 407 

LI Po, 142, 338 

Li, . Prince, ^ see. DaiSan. 

Li, P,rince, see Hung-hs^ 


Li, Prince, see Yin-j lug. 

Li, Prince, see Yin4‘ao. 

Li, Prince, see Yung-ch‘6ng. 

Li-shan, *947 

LI SHAN-LAN, 316, 403, 479, 540, *836 . 

Li Shao-hua, see Li Ytian. 

Li Sheng-to, 520, *781 
Li Sheng-yiian, 457 
Li Shih-chen, *903 
Li Shih-hsien, 368 , 461, 498 
Li Shih-hsii, *936 
Li Shih-k‘uei, 420 
Li Shih-ts4ng, see Li Yu-ying, 

LI SHIH-YAO, 23, 75, 288, 4S0, *605, 680 
Li Shou-chlen, 491, *922 
LI SHU-CH'ANG, 65, 483 
Li Shu-fan, 484 
Li Shu-tao, 484 

LI SHUAI-T'AI, 109 , 355, 415, 484, 559, 592, *960 
Li Ssii-chung, 461 
Li Ssti-hsun, 366 
LI T‘ANG-CHIEH, 486 
Li Tao, 33 

Li Tao-yiian, 76, 970 
Li T^eng-chiao, *847 
Li Ti, Fr., 318 

LI T'IAO-YGAN, 486 , 559, *771, 858 
Li Tien-t^u, 494 
LI T‘IEN-CHING, 488 
LI T‘IEN-FU, 489 

LI TING-KUO, 109, 194, 279, 359, 415, 436, 484, 
489, *878 
Li Ting-tso, 367 
Li Ting-yiian, 60, 488, *642 
Li T^ing-ching, 72 
LI TING-1,490 
Li T^ing-yii, 448 
LiTou, 614 
Li Tso-hsien, 521 
Li Tsu-po, *890 
Li Tsun-tsu, 461 
Li Tsung, 2, *935 
Li Tsung-i, 490 
Li Tsung-lien, 646 
LI TSUNG-WAN, 345, 490 
Li Tsung-w5n, 476 
LITU-NO, 491 
Li Tiian-f6n, 63, *674 
Li Tuan -yil, *827 
Li Tun, *804 
Li Tung-yang, 227 

LI TZtJ-CirfiNG, 5, 15, 16, 37, 85, 95, 138, 190, 
192, 195, 197, 215, 247, 260, 290, 291, 358, 410, 
426,491, *622,741,761,878 
LI TZ^C-MING, 493, 564 
LI WEI (1625-1684), 493 
Li Wei (1687P-1738), *720, 793 
Li Wei-ch*i, *680 
LiW6n,2i9 
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L! Wen -an, 464 
Li W^n-ch*^ng, 685 
LI WEN-T‘IEN, 2S3 , 494, *649 
Li W6n-tsao, 123, 175, 358 
Li' Yang-ch6ng, *771 
' Li Yang-ping, *716 ■ 

Li Yeh, 669 
Li Yeh-ssti, *801 
Li Yen (17th cent.), 118 
Li Yen (d.- 1644), 492 ■ 

Li Yen (1438-1503), 493 
Li Yen (20th cent.), 640 
Li Yin-tsii, 451 '■ ■ ■ 

Li Yin-tii, 201, 489, 499, *608, 914 
Li Ying, 450 . 

Li Ying-ni, 450 

Li Yu-t^ang, 457, *696, 820 

LI YUNG, 205, 240, 498 

LI YUNG-FANG, 499 

Li Yung-piao, 482 

LI YU, 84, 229, 495, 507, *666 

Li Yii-fen, *834 

Li Yu-sun, 424, 467 

Li Yti-ying, 472 

Li Yuan, 460 

Li Yiian-chin, 667 

Li Ytian-hung, *952 

Li Ytian-jui, 657 

Li Yuan-liang, 480 

LI YUAN-TU, 497 

Li Yiian-yin, 166, 452 

Liang A-fa, 361 

LIANG CHANG-CHU, 499 

Liang Chao-chin, 602 

Liang Chao-huang, 602 

Liang Ch'eng, 61 

Liang Ch‘5ng-hsi, 501 

Liang Ch‘i, 606 

Liang Chh-ch‘ao, 30, 63, 351, 433, *703, 822, 861 

Liang Ch‘i-hsin, 503, 606 

Liang Ching-kuan, see Liang Ching-kuo. 

Liang Ching-kuo, 601 

Liang Chdng-piao, 12 

Liang Chiu-t^u, 494 

Liang Chung, 506 

Liang-fei, *926 

Liang Hsi-yu, 420 

Liang Hsien, 606, *715 

Liang Hsiieh-ch'ang, 606 

Liang I -chan g, *843 

Liang Kung-ch*5n, 600 

LIANG KUO-CHIH, 39, 148, 601, 505 

Liang Kuo-t^ai, 601 

Liang Li-sh5ng, 606, *974 

Liang Lien, 88 

LIANG LUN-SHU, 601 

Liang Meng-shan, 603 

LIANG P‘ELLAN, 202, 602 

Liang-pi, *062 


Liang Pin, 622 

Liang Seng-pao, 494 

LIANG SHIH-CHENG, 81, 603 

Liang T5-sheng, 82, 324, *839 

Liang Tden, 606 

Liang Ting-f5n, 92 

LIANG TLNG-NAN, 603, 510 

Liang Tsan-t^u, 499 

Liang Tun-shu, 503, 505, *839 

Liang Tun-yen, 404 

Liang Thing-hsin, 602 

LIANG TTJNG-SHU, 82, 606 

Liang W5n-}ien, 60S 

Liang Yen-nien, 829 

LIANG YU-SHENG, 77, 324, 606, *974 

Liang Yun-chih, 496 

Liao Tdng-hsiang, 91 

Li dun, 691 

Lien Ch^uan, 169 

Lien Kuo-shih, 83 

Lien-ytian, *612, 947 

LIN CHI, 101, 606, *832 

Lin Ch‘i-jung, *752 

Lin-chih, 79 

LIN-CHLNG (1791-1846), 209, 211, 606 

Lin Ch'ing (19th cent.), 686 

LIN FENG-HSIANG, 608, *814 

Lin Hsiang, 614 

Lin Hsing-chu, *621, 880, 934 

Lin Hsu, *704 

Lin Ju-chou, 614 

Lin Kung-shu, 614 

Lin Leng-leng, *839 

Lin P^ei-huan, 69 

Lin Pin- jih, 611 

LIN PO-T‘UNG, 504, 610 

Lin P‘ii-ch‘ing, *643 

Lin Shao-chang, 460 

Lin Shih-i, *847 

Lin Shou-t‘u, 306 

Lin Shu, 306 

Lin Shuang-wen, 23, 75, 182 
Lin Tai-yli, *738 

LIN TSE-HSU, 320, 389, 432, 437, 504, 611, 576, 
*607, 684, 707, 717, 779, 888, 936 
Lin Ts^ung-i, 614 
Lin T'ung, 606 
Lin Wei-hsi, 613 
Lin Yutang, 149 

Lindan Khutuktu Khan, 304, *820 
Ling Chih-yiian, *727 
Ling Shu, 635 

LING TLNG-K‘AN, 115, 144 , 402, 614, *699, 858 

Ling Tdng-yao, 616 

Ling W5n-ch‘ang, 614 

“Little Hodja’h see Khozi Khan. 

Liu Ch'ang, *678 

LIU CH‘ANG-YU, 294, 616, 523, 545 
Liu Chao-chiin, *836 
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Liu Chao-yang, §25 

Liu Ch‘eng-an, 519 

Liu Ch'eng-chung, 516 

Liu Ch*eng~ch‘ung, 519 

Liu Ch'eng-hsiang, 519 

Liu Ch‘^ng-jii, 449 

Liu Ch^eng-kan, 321, 520 

Liu Ch'^ng-k^uan, 519 

Liu Ch^eng-sMh, 519 

Liu Chi, 533 

Liu Chi-hsiang, *855 

Liu Chia-mou, 306 

Liu Chieh, 210 

Liu Chieh-ping, *629 

Liu Chien-tien, 476 

Liu Chih-chi, 40, 123 

Liu Chih-hsieh, 222 

Liu Chih-yen, *876 

Liu Chin, 85- 

Liu Chin-chung, *634 

Liu Chin-t'ang, *702, 765 

Liu Ching, 446 

Liu Chung-tsao, 180 

Liu Ch‘ung"Wen, 476 

Liu Chilian, 150 

Liu Ch‘uan-chih, *931 

LIU E, 516, 521 

Liu Fang-chu, 182 

Liu F^ng-kao, *736, 936 

LIU FENG-LU, 207, 432, 450, 518, *850 

Liu H5ng, 539 

LIU HSI-HAI, 231, 520, 537 

Liu Hsi-hung, 438, 527 

Liu Hsi-yu, 534 

Liu Hsiang, 418 

Liu Hsiang-k*uei, *867 

Liu Hsieh, 346 

LIU HSIEN-TUNG, 205, 233, 521, *843 

Liu Hsin, 519 

Liu Huan-chih, 534, 537 

Liu Jen-hsi, *818 

LIU JUI-FEN, 522, *747, 768 

Liu Jung, 342, 438, 638, *657, 707 

Liu 'Kuang, 521 

Liu Kuang-ti, *704 

Liu Kuei-ts5ng, 536 

LIU K‘UN-I, 30, 299, 623, *688, 855 

Liu Kung-mien, 629 

Liu Kuo-hsiian, 111, *884 

Liu Li-ch‘uan, 118 

Liu: Li-hsun, 528 

LIU LIANG-TSO,.348, 524 

LIUXUN, 526, *943 ' 

Liu Mao-lin, 364 

Liu M§ng«hsiung, 516 

LIU MING-CHXAN, 89, 526, *687 

Liu Neng-chi, 624 

Liu Pang, 536 

Liu-pao, 14 


LIU PAO-NAN, 628, 531, *652 

Liu Pao-shu, 628 

Liu Pin-t‘ing, 621 

Liu Sheng-mu, 65, *755, 850 

LIU SHIH (1618-1664), 149, 529 

Liu-shih (17th cent.), *797 

Liu Shih-heng, 358, 435, 523 

Liu Shih-mu, 630 

Liu Shih-p‘ei, 636, *782 

Liu Shou-tseng, 536 

Liu Sung, 222, 444 

Liu Sung-shaii, *765 

Liu Ta-k‘uei, *900 

LIU T'ALKUNG, 528, 530, *85$ 

Liu T'ai-tou, 631, *872 
Liu T‘iao-tsan, 476 
LIU XING, 631, *886 
LIU TSE-CH‘ING, 631 
Liu Tse-han, 626 

LIU TSUNG-CHOU, 45, 113, 126, 203, 352, 354, 
477, 632, *801, 803 
Liu Tsung-ylian, 236 
Liu T‘u-nan, 526 

LIU TXKG-HSUN, 55 , 74, 75, 198, 253, 533 
LIU WEN-Ciri, 528, 634 
Liu Yin-yu, 342 

LIU YUNG, 289, 320, 636, *715, 718 

Liu Yung-ch‘eng, 630 

Liu Yung-fu, 28, 48, 171, 246, *708, 745 

Liu Yii-lin, 631 

LIU YU-SUNG, 636, *818 

Liu Yuan-ch^ang, *942 

Liu Yueh-yiin, 626 

Liu Yiin-k^o, 388, 683, *940 

Lo Chao-sh5ng, *766 

Lo Chen-yu, 70, 157, 183, 314, 354, 496, 617, *615, 
728,801,807,827,829 
Lo Ch5ng-chun, 343, *767, 818 
Lo Ch‘i-ch‘ing, *713 
Lo Ching, 61 
Lo Hsian g-chin, 664 
Lo-k‘o-te-hun, see Lekedelmn. 

Lo Lun, 42 

LO PING-CHANG, 342, 637, *707, 7G3, 7C7, 852 
LO SHIH-LIN, 402, 534, 638 
Lo Ssti-chu, 446 
Lo Ta-kang, 362 
Lo T^ien-ch'ih, 366 

LO TSE-NAN, 137, 333, 463, 640, *618, G55, 695, 
751, 755,768 

Lo W5n-tsao [Bishop Gregory Lopez], *876 
Lo Yang-hsing, *762 
Lo Yu-kao, *614,826 
Lobanov, 312, 470 

Lobdzan Dandzin, 68, 688, *759, 957 
Lobsan, see Latsan Khan. 

Loch, Henry B., 381 

Longobardi, Fr. Nicolas, 196,317, 453, *622, 808 
Loomis, Elias, 479 
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LOOSA, 541 

Lopes!, BisKop Gregory, see Lo W^n-tsao. ' . 

Loto, ''694 - . : 

Lou ChieB, IIS ■ ’ 

Lou Fei, 142 

Low, Frederick Ferdinand, *730 
Lu CMn, *63?' 

Lu GMng-lisiang, 313 ■ 

LuChi, §65. 

,.Lu CM-kuang, see Lu W^n-wei. 

Lu Chi, 206 ; 

LU CHIEN-TSENG, 120, 168, 183, 357, 541, 550, 
*695, 805, 832, 907 
Lu Chien-ying, 379 
Lu Chih (754-805), 134, 645 
LuChih, 204 
Lu Chin, 19 
Lu Ching-lun, 542 
Lu Ching-yilan, 181 
Lu Chiu»kao, *826 
Lu Chiu-yiian, 466, *640 
LU-FEI GHIH, 121, 542, *944 
Lu“fei Chilian, 543 
Lu-fei K'uei, 643 
Lu Fu, *803 

LU HSI-HSIUNG, 121, 644, *715, 944 
Lu Hsiang-sh6ng, *662 
LU HSIN-YUAN, 154, 341, 646, *649 
Lu Jun-hsiang, 360 
Lu-k‘ang, 130 
Lu KueLm^ng, 69 
Lu K^un, *872, 873 
Lu Lun, *637 

LU LUNG-CHI, 489, 647, *613, 640, 849 
Lu Ping-hu, 644 

Lu, Prince of, see Chu Ch‘ang-fang. 

Lu, Prince of, see Chu I-hai. 

LuP‘u,648 
Lu Shan-chi, *671, 780 
LU SHIH-I, 648, *914 
Lu Shih-ts'ui, 642 
Lu Shu-fan, 646 
Lu Ta-huang, *629 
Lu Tao-yiieh, 641 
Lu Ts^ai, 496 
Lu Ts6ng-hsiang, *807 
Lu Ts*un-hsin, 649 

LU WEN-CH‘A0, 345, 505, 649 , *736, 856, 974 

Lu W5n-sh^ng, 62 . 

Lu W^n-wei, 612 , 

Lu Yin-p‘u, 642 ■ 

Lu Ying-ling, 644 ■. 

Lu Yu, 22, 76, 154 
Lu Yiieh, 36, 282 . \ 

Lu Yun-ch5ng, 649 

Lukich- Vladislavich, Savva, 661, *786 
Lung-hsi, 268 
Lung Wan-yii, 424 
Lung-w^n, 391 


Lung-wu, see Chu Yli-chien. 

LUNGKODO, 22, §62, *796 
Lii Chan-6n, *629 
Lli Hai-huan, 312 
Lii Hsien-chi, *949 
Lti Hsiian-chung, §61 
Lli I-chung, *748 
LU KUNG, §60 

LU LIU-LIANG, 22, 56, 123, 202, 204, 321, Jil, 
*709, 748, 918, 958 
LU PAO-CHUNG, 206, §62 
Lii Shen, *913 
Lu Ta-chi, 240, *949 
Lii Tsu-chien, 86 
Lii Yiian-hsueh, 661 

Ma-chi, see Maci. 

Ma Chi-ch‘ang, 235 
Ma Chi-sheng, 240 
Ma Chien-chung, *950 
Ma Chien-ch^6ng, 168 
Ma Chin-chung, 591 
Ma F6ng-i, 169 
Ma Fu-an, 510 

Ma Fu-ch‘u, see Ma T6-hsm. 

Ma Hsiang-lin, 168 
MAHSIN-I, 554 
MA HSIUNG-CHfiN. 142, 666 
Ma Hua-lung, *765 
Ma Ju-lung, *743 
Ma Kuang-yiian, *797 
Ma Kuo-ch6n, 656 
Ma Kuo-chu, 692 
MA KUO-HAN, 58, 657 
Ma Lin, 577, *886 
Ma Ming-chin, 657 
Ma Ming-p^ei, 566 
Ma Shao-yii, *762 
Ma Shih-chi, 566 

MA SHIH-YING, 57, 83, 102, 126, 144, 196, 398, 
435, 532, 668, *762, 896 
Ma Shih-yung, 656 
MA SU, 568 
Ma T6-hsin, *743 
MA^^E-KUNG, 108, 112, 355, 669 
Ma Yung, *909 
Ma Yii, 569 
Ma Yii-k^un, *687 , 688 
MA YUEH-KUAN, 203, 559 
Ma Yiieh-lu, 659, *832 
Macartney, George, Earl, 290, 371, *691 
Macartney, Sir Samuel Halliday, 438, 465, 470, 
555, *721, 746 

MACI, 49, 220, 430, 560, *665, 786 

'‘Madame Agat he see Mme Agathe T'ung. 

Maeda Tsunatoahi, 179 

Magalhaens, Fr. Gabriel de, *891 

Mai Chung-hua, 282 

Major Brothers, 94 
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Makata (Princess W^-n-chuang), 304 
Mala, 

MAN KUEI, 397, 561, ’*‘954 

MANDAHAI, 17, 217, 270, 562, 591 

Mang-ku-Ii, 12 

Mangge, *907 

Manggitn, 271 

ManggOji, 562 

ManggHldai, 225, 269 

MANGGtJLTAI, 1, 212, 216, 303, 562, 598, *935 

Manggus, 304 

Manjusri, 304 

Mantai, 17, 302 

Mao Chi-k^o, 81, 564 

MAO CH‘I-LING, 54, 71, 85, 243, 336, 375, 477, 
544, 563, *813 
Mao Ch'i-tsung, 566 
Mao Ghia-sui, 567 
MAO CHIN, 157, 565, *821 
Mao Ch*ing-shan, 338 
Mao Hsi-ling, 563 

MAO HSIANG, 83, 103, 232, 291, 666 

Mao Hsien-shu, 564 

Mao Hui-iing, 563 

Mao Hung-pin, 546 

MAO 1, 157, 284, 567, *697, 783, 848 

Mao Jui“Cli6ng, *615 

Mao Kiiang-sh6ng, 103, 343, 387, 567 

Mao Pao, 567 

MAO PIN, 567 

Mao Ping-ching, 563 

Mao Sii4ng, see Mao Ch'i-Iing. 

Mao Tan-shu, 567 
Mao Wan-ling, 563 

MAO WfiN-LUNG, 2, 9, 416. 435. 667. *797 SQS 
954 

Mao Yii-cMeh, 347 

Mao Ytian-i, 146 

Mao Ytian-tsung, 664 

Margary, Augustus Raymond. 438. *7A4 

Margun, *909, 934 

Marsai, 265, *784 

Martin, W. A. P., 429, 480. *674 790 
MASKA, 248, 568, *938 
Mason, Charles Welsh, 623 
Mattos, Fr. Benoit de, 318 
Mawu, 561, 568, 581 
McLane, Robert M., ' *904 
Medhurst, Walter Henry, 366, *836 , 

Medhurst, Walter Henry, Jr,, *837 

MEI EIJ-CH‘6NG, 117, 235, 285, 475. 689. 570 ' *7i R 

MeiLlu,.*716 

Mei Ts6, *909 

Mei Ts6ng-Mang, *888, 900 

Mei Tsu, *677, 772 

Mei W^n-mi, 670 

MEI w£N-TING, 670, *867 

M6n Ying-chao, 598 

Mendes, Fr. Manoel, *876 


MliNG CH'AO-JAN, 97, 571 
MENG CiriAO-PANG, 66, 77, 672 
M6ng-ko-pU“lu, see Menggebulu. 

M6ng S6n, 77, 360, 463, *979 
M6ng Shao, 486 
M6ng T6-6n, 459 ■ 

Menggebulu, 304, *799, 898 
Mergen Wang, see Borgon. 

Mi Ch^n-piao, *688 
Mi Fei, 275, 673 
Mi Han-w^n, 673, *816 
Mi-la-yin, 672 
Mi Shou-tu, 673 
Mi-ssh-han, see Mi§han. 

MI WAN-CHUNG, 672 
MiYii, 672 

Miao ChHian-sun, 27, 151, 321, 341, 349, *727 
Miao P^ei-lin, 89, 106, *633, 859, 950 
Miao Tsun4, *903 
Mien-cliih, *963 
Mien-en, *728 
Mien-hsin, 376 
Mien-hsing, *964 
Mien-i (d. 1809), 377 
Mien-i (1764-’1815), 386 
MIEN-K‘AI, 673 
Mien-min, *964 
Mien-ning, see Min-ning. 

Mien^t6, *728 
Mien-t%*964 
Mien-yii, 115, 133, *968 
Milne, William, 329 
Min E-yiian, 100 
Min Er-ch‘ang, 151, 164 

MIN-NING [Emperor Hsuan-tsung], 132, 378, 
573, 674, *967 
Min, Prince of, 194 
Min Sun-shih, *911 
Min Yuan-yuan, 100 
Ming-an, *880 

Ming-an-ta4i, see Minggadari. 

Ming-chu, see Mingju. 

Ming-hsin, 67 

Ming-huang, T%ng Emperor, 375 
MING-JUI, 7, 252, 262, 383, 678 
MING-LIANG, 7, 223, 679, 584, *712 
MINGGADARI, 676 
Minggan, 18 
Minggantu, 286 
MINGQANTU (bayan), 676 
MINGJU, 11,, 21, 78, 162, 309, 311, 327, 414, 416, ■ 
436, 677, *664, 710, 795, 819, 928, 963 
MISHAN, 680: ' 

Mishima Ki, *871 

Mito, Prince of, see Tokugawa Mitsukuni. 

Mo Chin, 47 
Mo Hsiang-chih, 582 
Mo Shih-lung, *789 
MoTi (Mo-tzti), *624, 678 
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Mo Ting-chih, 484, 682 
Mo-tzil, see Mo Tl. 

MO YU-CHIH, 90, 107, 334, 483, 681 
Mo Yii-ch'ou, 681 ■ 

Mollendorff, P. G., 4S8 ■ 

Molo, ’^816 
Monge Temtir, 696 
Morgan, Augustus de, 479 
Morohon, 16 

Morrison, Robert, 361, 403, *967 

Mourao, Fr. Jean [Joao Mourao], 590, *693, 928 

Mowqua, see Lu Wen-wei. 

MU-CHANG-A, 125, 133, 379, 682, *933 

Mu Hsiu, 336 

Mu4sung, see Tsai-ch'un. 

Mu Wang, see T‘an Shao-kuang. 

Mu'-yin, *668, 924 * . 

Muirhead, William, *836 
Munggu, see Empress Hsiao-tz'H. 

Munqua, see Ts‘ai Shih-wen. 

Muraviev, Nikolai Nikolai vitch, 392 
Murhaei, 130, 410, 698 
Murma, *784 
Mutsu Minemitsu, 469 

Na-hsiin-lan-pao, *648 
Na-lin-pu-Iu, see Narimbulu. 

NA-YEN-CH‘fiNG. 6, 68, 684, *684, 718 
Nacibulu, 17 , *799 

Nag dban (5th Dalai Lama), 256, 266 
Nai-k‘o, see Lii Liu-liang. 

Naito, Prof. Torajiro, 40 
Naka Michiyo, *649, 776 
Namfe, 600 

Nara, Empress, see Hsiao -lieh. 

Narahara Nobumasa, *946 

NARIMBULU, 15, 17, 269, 683 , 595, *799 

Nayentai, 67 

N4grier, General de, 246 

Nersu,*742 

Nguyen Phdc-Anh, see Juan Fu-ying. 

Nguyen Quang-Toan, see Juan Kuang-tsan. 
Nguyen Van-Hue, see Juan Wen-hui. 

Nguyen Van-Nh^c, see Juan Wen-yiian. 

NI YUAN-LU, 241, 291, 687 
Nicholas Iquan, see Cheng Chih-lung. 

Nieh Ch‘i-kuei, *766 
Nieh Shih-ch‘6ng, 406 
Nien Fu, 689 
Nien Hsi,-688 ■ , 

Nien Hsi-yao, 442, 688, 590 
Nien Hsia-Iing, 687 

NIEN KENG-YAO, 6, 134, 553, 687, *650, 693, 
735, 813, 831, 908, 928 
Nien Pin, 688 
NIK AN (d. 1660), 691 

NJKAN (d. 1652), 5, 17, 138, 212, 217, 219, 690, *694 
NIKAN WAILAN, 15, 221, 691 
Ning“ho, *926 


Ning, Prince, see Hung-chiao. 

KING WAN-WO, 95, 692, *849 

Niu Chien, 131 

Niu Chin-hsing, 492 

Niu Chtin, 694 

Niu Fu-hai, 546 

Niu H5ng, 694 

Niu Hsiu, 142 

Niu Hung, *633 

Niu M^ng-jui, 693 

NIU SHU-YU, 417, 693, *783 

NIU YUN-CHEN, 693 

No-ch^in, 6 , 44, 220, 533 

Norobu, 444 

Numkh, *756 

NURHACI [Emperor T^ai-tsu], 1, 4, 9, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 212, 214, 215, 219, 221, 224, 225, 247, 269, 
291, 304, 375, 394, 396, 410, 541, 591, 694, *797, 
799, 898 

Nurhachu, see Nurhaci. 

0-ch^ang, 602, *650 

0-ER-T‘AI, 25, 43, 272, 387, 395, 601, *720, 921 
0-jung-an, 16, 603 
0-shih, 603 

OBOI, 247, 256, 308, 591, 699, *664, 784, 891 
Oboi, 601 

Ochirtu Khan, 266 
Oja, 216, 305, *784, 794 
Okumura Yorei, 179 
Olondai, 220, *794 
Omida, 440 
OMUTU, 603 
Osi, 248, 301 
Osu, 14 

Oil -yang Hsiu, 85, 236, 292, *637 
Ou-yang Hsixn-wan, *848 
Owari, Lord of, 106 
Oyake Seijun, 179 

Pa-hai, see Bahai. 

Pacheco, Fr. Felicien, *794 
Pai-ling, 510, *610 
Pai-shan, see Baisan. 

Pai-shou, 396 

Pai-yin-ta-li, see Baindari. 

Palladius, A. K., 419 
Palmerston, Lord, 127 
Pan Chao, 441 
Pan-ti, see Bandi. 

P*AN CHEN-CH‘ENG, *606 
P%n Cheng-wei, *606 
P^AN CH^ENG-CHANG, 206, *606 
P‘an Ch'i-kuan, see P^an Ch5n-ch‘eng. 

P'an Chih-hsiang, see P^an Yu-tu, 

P^an Hsi-5n, 347 
P'an I-chiin, *607 
P'an I-tsao, *607 
P'an Jung, 14 
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P^anKu.m 

P*AN LEI, 183, 202, 314, 422, m ■ 

P'an Shao-kuang, see P‘an Cheng-wei. 

P‘an Shih-clPeng, 132, 706 

P^AN SHIH-EN, 153, *607, 659, 718 
P^an SMh-huang, *807 
P‘an Ting-hsin, 526, *746 
P^an To, *743 
P^an Ts5ng-i, *607 
P*an TsOng-shou, *608 
F‘an Tseng-wei, *608 
P^an Tseng-ying, *607 
P^an Tsu-t^ung, *608 
P‘AN TSU-YIN, 341, 547, *608, 700, 860 
P^an Tze-yen, 566 
P*an Yen -tiling, 400 
^ P‘an Yu-tu, *606 
P'an Yu-wei, *605 
P^ao Y’u-lung, *683 ' 

P^ang T*ien-shou [Achilles], 193, 196 

Pantoja, Fr. Didace de, 274, 316, 463, *895 

Panzi, Fr. Joseph, 372, *943 

PAO CH‘AO, 105, *609, 749 

Pao ChOng, *664 

Pao Ch‘eng-hsien, 231 

Pao-ch*u, 209 

Pao Ch^ung-ch'Ong, 36 

Pao-hsi, 228 

Pao Kuei-hsing, 97, *872 
Pao Liang-ch^eng, 636 

PAO SHIH-CH^fiN, 25, 26, 534, *610, 640, 710, 
715,888 

Pao Shih-jung, *611 
Pao Shih-kung, 72, *612 
Pao-t‘ai, 262 

PAO-TTNG, 48, 472, *611 
Pao Tdng-chiieh, *613 

PAO TTNG-PO, 205, 341, 402, *612, 629, 670, 821, 
825 

Pao-yiin, 27, 472, *864 
Parker, Peter, 320, 403 

Parkes, Harry S., 381, 468, 502, *668, 721, 867, 
904, 924 

Parrenin, Fr. Dominique, 661, *786 
Pashkov, Afanasil Filippovich, 14 
Pashkov, Voevoda Athanasy, 269 
Patendtre, Jules, *747, 761 
^Tearl Concubine’’, see Chen-fei. 

Pedrini, Fr. Theodore, 286 
P‘eng Chao-sun, 417 
P'^ng Ch*i-f5ng, *617, 658 
P*^ng Ghd-sh5ng, *616 ■ . ■ . ■ 

P‘5ng Chien~cben, *946 
F'^ng Ching-ts5ng, *616'. , 

P‘eng“ch'un, see Pengcun. 

F'5ng Hsi:-su, *620 .. 

F‘5ng Hui-chi| 60 
P^^ng J5n, *847 
P‘^ng Lung, *616 


P‘£NG P^ENG, 305, 489, *613, 938 
P‘ENG SHAO-SHfiNG, *614 
P‘eng Shih-wang, *847 
F‘ENG SUN-I, 102, *616 
P*ENG SUN-YU, *616, 863 
P‘ENG TING-CH‘IU, *616 
P‘eng Tsu-hsien, *620 
P^ENG Yt-LIN, 105, 334, *617, 946 
P*eng Yuan-jui, 141, 420, *737 
P'ENG YON-CHANG, *620 
PENGCUN, 291, *621 
Pereira, Fr. Andr5, 286, *892 
Pereira, Fr. Thomas, 286, *665 
Pethick, William, 470 
Petrucci, Raphael, 497 
Pi Chi-yu, *628 
Pi Fen, *624 
Pi Hua-chOn, *661 
Pi Hui, *624 
PI KUNG-CH^fiN, *621 
Pi Lan-chdng, *623 
Pi Lung, *824 
Pi Mei, *624 
Pi Tao -yuan, 278 

PI YUAN, 77, 114, 223, 255, 276, 373, 399, 515, 550. 

*622, 678, 715, 736, 815, 907, 973 
PT HSI-JUI, *626 
Ph Ming-chen, *626 
P^i Ming-chii, *626 
Pien Pao-ch'iian, 48 
Pien San-yiian, *626 
Pien Shih-yun, 239 
Pien Shu -yiian, *626 
Pien Ta-shou, *741 
Pien Wei-fOng, *626 
Pien Yung-chi, *626 
PIEN YUNG-YU, 12, *626 
Pin-iiang, 430 
Plng-wOn, 130 
Pingua, see Ho Pin. 

Po Ch‘^ng-chu, *626 
Po Chu-i, 69, 142, 375 
Po-chiin, *667 
PC HUANG, *626 
Po Jung, *872 
Po-lo, see Bolo. 

PoP*u,375 
Po WOn-hsuan, 194 
Po Yen-hu, *765 
P^o-lo-nai, see Sonam stobgyal. 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, 131, 319, 389, 391 
Poutiatine, Euphemius, 392 
Prome, Prince of, 194 
Protet, Admiral Auguste Leopold, 242 
Pu“chan-t‘ai, see Bujantai. 

Pu-yen-t^ai, 392 
P*u-an, *667 
P*u-chao, Duke, 690 
P‘u Chl-lung, 346 
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P^-cMa, 676 • 

P^u GM-i^n, *628 

P^-chun, 209, 298, 394 

P^u F^ng-ch^o, 478 

PVhsii,n29 

PVi, 299, 384, *731, 733 . 

p^u-lu-hun, *628 

P^u-lun, 378 

P^u P^an, *628 

P% Sl^ng-w^n, *628 

P^U SUNG-LING, *628 

P Vt^ung, 378 : 

P^u-wei, 383 

Puau Khequa (Keiqua), see P%n Cli4n-ch^4ng, 
P'an Yu-tu, and P^an CMng-wei. 

Puhan, *797 ■ 

Puiqua, see Wu Ping-chtin and Wu Ping-chien. 
Putiatin, Count Evfimii VasiPevich (see also 
Poutiatine), 428 

Reed, William Bradford, 428 

R6gis, Fr. Jean-Baptiste, 330 

R6musat. Abel, 496 

Renat, J. G,, *759 

Rho, Fr. Jacques, 274, 317, 489 

Ricci, Fr. Matteo, 84, 199, 316, 452, *894 

Ricci, Fr. Vittorio, 109 

Richard, Timothy, *703 

Ripa, Fr. Matteo, 330, *926 

Riviere, Henri-Laurent, 246 

Roberts, Issachar J., 362, 367, 368 

Rocha, Fr. Felix da, 7, 286, *892 

Rocha, Fr. Jean de, 199, 316 

Rochechouart, Comte de, 210 

Rodriguez, Fr. Andr6, *892 

Rodriguez, Fr. Jean, 318 

Rossokhim, H., *787 

Rougemont, Fr. Francois de, *876 

Roza, Thomas de Souza, *881 

Sa Ch6n-ping, *643 
Sa-pu-su, see Sabsu. 

Sa-tsai, *816 

SABSU, 248, 267, 443, *630, 665, 846 
SAHALIYEN, 1, 214, 397, *631 , . 

Sai-cbin-hua, 360 

Sai-shang-a, 136, 208, 221, 293, 320, 379, *638, 949 
Sajin, 306 
Salar, 10 

Salisbury, Lord, *747 
Salusti, Fr. Jean-Damascene, 74 
Sambiasi, Fr. Francis, 317 
Samha, 162 

Samqua, see Wu T'ien-yiian, Wu Chien-chang. 
San-kong-y6, see Surgiyen. 

San-pan Lao-j6n, see Chao I. 

Sanbao, 169 
Sandari,: 169 : ■ 

Sang T^iao-yiian, 649 


Sangge, 267, *759 
SARHtDA, 14, *632 
Sarim Sak, 68 

Schall von Bell, Fr. Jean Adam, 217, 256, 317, 489, 
*622, 808, 850, 890 

sDe-srid Sangs-rgyas-rgya-mtsho, see Sangge. 
SENG-KO-LIN-CHTN, 89, 133, 208, 209, 379, 380, 
*632, 666, 724, 968 
S6ng-wang, see Seng-ko-Iin-ch^in. 

Senga, 266 
Septen, 301 
Septen Bailsur, 267 
Septen Baljur, 373 
Serabate, *691 
Seshe, see Yin-t^ang. 

Sestei, 395 

Seward, George F., *864 
Sha-er-hu-ta, see SarhOda. 

Shamba, *766 
Shan-ch‘i, 281 
Shan-chlng, 384 
Shan Feng-hsiang, 106 
Shang Ch'i-h^ng, *781 
SHANG CHIH-HSIAO, *634 
SHANG CHIH-HSIN, 339, *634, 864 
Shang Ching-hui, 664 
Shang Ching-lan, 126, 564 
SHANG KD-HSI, 2, 193, 200, 201, 256, 415, *636, 
878 

Shang-shan, 396 
Shao Chang, *638 
SHAO CH'ANG-HfiNG, *636, 689 
Shao Ch6n-hsien, *639 
Shao Ch‘i-tao, 337 
Shao Chia-y tin, *637 

SHAO CHIN-HAN, 57, 121, 175, 199, 337, 373, 
*637, 826 
Shao En-to, 37 
Shao Hsiang- jung, *637 
SHAO I-CH‘EN, *638 
Shao Lung, see Ch'ii Ta-chtin. 

Shao Ping-hua, *638 
Shao Shuii-nien, *638 
SHAO TTNG-TS^AI, 564, *638 
Shao Ts^ng-k^o, *639 

Shao-tsung Hsiang Huang-ti, see Chu Yil-ohien. 
Shao-wu, see Chu Yu-yiieh. 

Shao-ying, *781 
Shao Yu-lien, 61, 62, 210 
Shao Yung, 336 
Shao Yiian-p'ing, *861 
Sh^ Ch‘ung-ming, 168 
Sh§n Chao-lin, *874 
Sh6nCh‘i, 19 
Sh^n Ch^i-yiian, 176 
Sh^n Chia-yin, *642 
Sh^n Ch‘ien-i, *911 
Sh^n Chih-hsti, 169 
Sh^n Chin, *769 
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SEEN CHIN-SStJ, *639 
SEEN CHEN-HAN, *640 


Sh^n Ch'iii-p'ei, 539 

SMn Chou, *823 

Sh^n Ch'iian, 427 

Shdn Ch'ueh, 317, 453, *895 

SEEN FU, *641 

Sh^n Fu-ts'an, 533 

ShOn Han, 440 

SHfiN HAN-KUANG, *642, 719 

Shen Han-p^an, *642 

SMn Han-yu, *642 

Shen Esin, *647 

Shen Hsin-yu, 497 

Sh6n Kuei-fen, 100 

Shen Kuo-mo, *639 

SEEN PAO-CHEN, 342, *642 

Sh^ii-pao-chu, *714 

Shen P‘ei-ying, *648 

SEEN PING-CHEN, 205, *644 

Shen Ping-chhen, *644 

Shen Ping-hsiin, 205, *645 

Sh6n, Prince, see Yin-hsi. 

Sh6n Shih-wei, *647 
Shen Shou-min, *651 
Shen Ta-ch‘eng, 357, *867 
SEEN TE-CHEEN, 147, 320, 503, *623, 645, 
647, 648, 828, 956 
Sh^n T^-hsien, 84 
Sh^n Te-i, 165 
SEEN TENG-FANG, *646 
Sh^n To, *732 
ShOn Ts^ng-chih, 361 
Sh^n-tsung, Emperor, see Chu I-chiin. 

SEEN T'UNG, 6, 285, 323, *647 

SEM YAO, 47 

Sh^n Yeh-fu, *814 

Sh^n Yii, 330 

ShOn Yuan, 370 

Shen Yuan-ts‘ang, *647 

Sh^n Yiieh-fu, *640 

Shen Ytin-ying, 169 

Sh5ng-an Iluang-ti, see Chu Yu-sung, 

Sheng Eslian-huai, 29 
Shing K‘ang, 282, *669 
Sh5ng-pao, 89, 209, 296, 608, *950 
Shlng Ta-shih, 37 

Sheng-tsu, Emperor, see Eshan-yeh. 
SHENG-YU, 158, 227, 382, 472, *648, 855 ' 
SMng.Yiian, 313 
Shigeno Yasuaki, *871 
Shih Ch^ao, 38 ■ 

,Shih Ch^'^ng, 91 
■Shih Chih-yen,' 325, *872 
: Shih Ch^iianj 244'^ . 

Shih l-ang, *661 ; 

.SHIH E-CHIH, 602, .,^650, , 

;Shih„I-inu,'*S51,..776 .. 

SHIH JUN-CHANG, 563, 604, *651, 672, 690, 719 

705857 O - 46 ^ 27 


SHIH KD-FA, 196, 219,. 411, 435, 529, *661 
SHIH LANG, 111, 339, 415, 448, 485, *663, 899 

Shih Li, *651 

Shih Meng-chiao, 204 

Shih, Prince, see Li Shih-hsien. 

Shih Shan-ciPang, *624 
Shih Shi h-f an, *653 
SHIH SHIH-LUN, *614, 653 , 938 
SHIH SHIH-PEAO, *654 
SHIH TA-K‘AI, 105, 137, 211, 293, 294, 362, 463, 
516, *655, 707 
Shih Te-wei, *652 
Shih Tien, 548 
Shih Ting-chung, *657 
Shih T‘ing-chu, *797 
Shih T‘ing-han, *654 
Shih T‘ing-shu, *976 
Shih-to, 80, 297, 382, *685 
Shih-tsu, Emperor, see Fu-lin. 

Shih-tsung, Emperor, see Yin-chtm. 

SHIH YUN-YtJ, 60, *641, 668, 858 
Shih Yuan-chi h, *689 
Shimada Kan, 154 
Shou-On, Princess, 678 
Shou-fan, *612 
Shou-fu, *612 
Shu-ch‘ang, *661 
Shu-chia Huang-kuei-fei, *961 
Shu-er-ha-ch‘i, see Surhaci. 

SHU-HO-TE, 253, 262, *669 
Shu Hsi-chung, *661 
Shu-hsien, *962 
Shu-hui, Princess, see Atu. 

Shu I, *661 
Shu-ning, *661 
Shu Ta-ch^eng, *661 
Shu Ta-jen, see Shu-ho-t6. 

SHU WEI, *661, 685 
Shufeldt, Commodore, 466 
Shun-ch^5ng, Prince, see Lekedehun and Hsi-pao. 
Shun-chih, see Fu-lin. 

Shun-t‘ien, see Lin Shuang-w6n. 

Sichelbart, Fr, Ignace, 74 
Sihana, 54 
Sindari, 159 
SINGDE, 311, *662 
Singgen Dargan, *897 

Sixth Dalai Lama, see Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya- 
mtsho. 

Skal-bzan-rgya-mtsho, *760, 908 
Smith, Adam, *643 
Smogolenski, Fr, Jean-Nicholas, 571 
So-6-t*u, see Songgotu. 

So-no-mu, 8 

So-t6 na-mu to-pu-chi, *968 
Socangga, 291 
Socangga, *897 
Soejima Taneomi, *730 
Solgo, 247 
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Solobun, 252 
Sonam gylipo, 39§ 

Sonam stobgyal, 250, 305 

SONGGOTU, 49, 55, 309, 311, 414, 452, *663, 794, 
929 

Soni, *663, 899 
Sorsum, Bruguiere de, 495 
Sosan, see Songgotu. 

Sose (17th cent.), 226, *663 
Sose (1629-1655), *925 
Sosnowsky, *765 
Soto, 214, 216, 231, *936 
Soumiama, see Sunu. 

Spafarii, N. G., see Spathar-Milescu. 
Spathar-Milescu, N. G., 269 
Spencer, Herbert, *643 
SsQ-ko, Earl, 653 ■ ■ 

SsG-ma Gh‘ien, *909 
Ssti-ma Kuang, *912 
SsQ-tsung, see Chu Yu-chien. 

Ssii-wen Huang-ti, see Chu Yu-chien. 

Ssh Yen Kou, see Ch‘en Yu-ch‘eng. 

Staunton, Sir George Leonard, 372, *967 
Staunton, Sir George Thomas, 329, *684, 787, 867, 
967 

Stepanov, Onufril, *632 
Stumpf, Fr. Bernard -Kilian, 669 
Su-ch'ung-a, *713 
Su£)r,366 
Su Hsun, 236 
Su K^un-sMng, *834 
Su-16ng-6, *967 
SuLi,108 

Su Mao-hsiang, *896 

Su, Prince, see Haoge and Yung-hsi. 

Su Sh6n, Prince, see Ching-min. 

Su Shih [Tung-p‘o], 22, 158, 236, 504, *641, 689 
Su Shih-ch‘ien, *896 

SU-SHUN, 32, 125, 134, 296, 379, 430, *666, 858 
Su Shun-ch'in, *689 
Su Tun-ytian, 237, 239 
Su Tung-p‘o, see Su Shih. 

Su Yiian-ch'un, 246 
Subai, *798 
Suhete, see Kesina. 

Sui Ho-t6, *966 

Suksaha, 218, 600, *663 

Suleiman, Sultan, see Tu W^n-hsiu. 

Sun Ch‘6ng-hsun, 324 
SUN CH‘ENG-TSE, *669, 816 
SUN Cir£)NG-TSUNG, 191, *670, 686, 820, 839, 
847, 954 

Sun Ch^^ng-yun, *682 
Sun Chi, *686 

SUM CHT-F£NG, 45, 240, 353, *642, 671, 780, 
914 

Sun Chia-cM, 180, 362 
SUN CHIA-KAN, 307, *672 
SUN CHIA-NAI, 242, *673 


Sun Ch‘iang-ming, *679, 722 

Sun Ch‘ien, *980 

Sun Chih-mi, *686 

Sun Chih-tsu, *811 

SUN CHIH-WEI, *676 . 

Sun Ch‘ing-ch‘eng, 580, *682 

Sun Chiung, *670 

Sun Ch^uan-t'ing, 410 

SunChiin, *681 

Sun Er-chun, 243 

Sun Fu-ch‘ang, *673 

Sun Hao, *685 

Sun Ho-hsiang, *696 

Sun Hsiao-yii, *673 

SUN HSING-YEN, 57, 60, 72,, 140, 156, 199, 338, 
373 , 400 , 417, *676 , 910 
Sun Hsiung, *686 
SunHstin, *676 
Sun Hu, 370 
Sun Hui, *628 
Sun Hung-kan, *673 
Sun I-hsien, see Sun Wen. 

Sun I-hui, *677 

SUN I-JANG, 43, 517, *638, 677 
Sunl-ku, *677 
Sun I-yen, *677 
Sun Jui-ch^n, 376, *686 

SUN K‘0-WANG, 109, 194, 222, 279, 369, *679 

Sun K'uo-t‘u, *684 

Sun Lung, *683 

Sun Pao-t‘ien, 65 

Sun Shan-pao, *686 

SUN SHEN-HSING, *679 

SUN SHIH-I, 121, 289, *680 

SUN SSC-K‘0, 77, 248, 267, *682 

Sun-ta-zhin [gin], see Sung-yiin. 

Sun-t^a, 13 

Sun Tao-Iin, *816 

Sun T6-kung, *682 

Sun Tien “ling, *944 

Sun Tsai“f^ng, 162, 436 

Sun Tsung-lien, *811, 821 

Sun W6n [Yat-sen], 170, *702 , 962 

Sun Yang-kan, *673 

Sun Yang“tseng, *811 

Sun Yat-sen, see Sun W6n. 

Sun Yen-chi, *683 

SUN YEN-LING, 202, *683 , 879 

Sun Ym-ch‘a, 184 

Sun Yung-ch‘ing, *680 

Sun Yti-kuei, *686 

SUN YU-TING, *683 

Sun Yu-w6n, *686, 881 

SUN YUAN-HSIANG, 33, 36, *662, 686 

SUN YUAN-HUA [Ignatius], 436, *686, 808 

Sun Yiieh, *671 

Sun Yiieh -pan, *844 

Sun Yiin-chin, *801 

Sung Chi, *690 
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Bung CMh (b. 1671), ^690 
Sung Chib (1656-1726) , *^639, 690 
Sung Chih"Sh6ng, *^848 
■ Sung Ching, *690 
Sung Ching-ch'ang, *539 
SUNG CHUNG, *6B6 
SUNG CH^UAN, *688, 778 
Sung Chiin-yeh, *844 
Sung Hua-chin, *690 
Sung Huang, *690 

SUNG LAO, 184, 292, 331, *636, 689, 824 

Sung Li , 162 

Sung Min-ch‘iu, *624 

Bung-sen, TO ■ ■ 

Sung-shen, 212 

Sung Taj in, see Sung-yiin. 

SUNG WAN, 182, *651, 690, 794 
Sung Ying-h5ng, *690 
SUNG YING-HSING, *690 
Sung Ying-sheng, *690 

SUNG-YUN (1752-1835), 134, 322, 584, *691, 718, 
933 

Sung Yiin (1681-1760), *690 
Sunggayan, 302, *796 
SUNU, 213, *621, 692 
Surgiyen [Jean], *694 

SURHACI, 8, 17, 212, 214, 225, 396, 596, *694 
Suzuki Torao, 387 
Swift, J. F., 472 

Ta-hai, see Dahai. 

Ta-hung-a, 390 
Ta-shan, *864 

Ta-shun, see Chang Hsien-chung. 

Ta-su, 109 
Ta-6r-mi-tai, *691 

T‘A-CHU-PU, 105, 463, *610, 618, 694, 752 
T‘a-ssii-ha, 406 
Tabai, 698 

TAI CHEN, 38, 76, 121, 144, 152, 175, 199 , 205, 
239, 337, 357, 424, *696, 782, 829, 900, 915, 941, 
970 

Tai Chun-h^ng, 237, 239, *701 
Tai Chiin-yuan, *932 
TAI HSI, 32, *700 
Tai Hsii, 539, *700 
Tai Hung-tz'ti, *781 
Tai Li, *606 

TAI MING-SHIH, 80, 233, 235, *652, 701 
Tai-slian, see Daisan. 

Tai Shih, *701' ' 

Tai Tien -ssti, 130 ■ 

TAI TUN-YUAN, *702 
Tai Tung-yiian, see Tai Chln. 

Tai Wang, *916 

Tai Won Kun, see Yi Si-eung. 

T*ai-ch‘ang, see Chu Ch^ang-lo. 

T‘ai-ch‘ing ch'un, see Ku-t*ai-ch‘ing. 

T‘ai Huang-t'ai-hou, see Hsiao -chuang-etc. 


T*ai-shang Huang-ti, see Hung-li. 

T*ai-sun, see Wu Shih-fan. 

T‘ai-tsu, Emperor, see Nurhad. 

T*ai-tsung, Emperor, see Abahai. 

Taisha Tseren, see Tseren. 

Tajan, *898 

Takezoe Shinichiro, 466 
Taksi, 591, 696 
T'an Chi-hsOn, *702 
T*an Chi-t^ung, 183 
T*aa Ching-chao, 68 
T^an Chung-1 in, 33, *726 
T*an Shao-kuang, 116 
T‘AN SS0-T*UNG, *702, 861 
T‘an T‘i -yuan, 368, 461 
T*an T'ing-hsiang, 428 
T‘an Tsung-chun, *706 
T‘an Wan, 227 
T^AN YING, *606, 706 
T‘an Yixn-hou, *912 
Tanaka Kei taro, 682 
Tanaka Kotard, *629 
T‘ang Chien, *708 
T‘ang Chih-yu, 478 

T‘ANG CHIN-CHAO, *706, 728 , 852, 872 
T^ang Ching-sung (17th cent.), *848 
T‘ang Ching-sung (d. 1902), 171, 245 
T^ANG CHIUNG, 48, *707, 725, 745 
T*ang Chung-mien, 228, *858 
T^ANG HSIEN-TSU, 142, *708 
T^ang Hsiu, *707 
T‘ang Hung-hsOeh, 240 
T‘ANG PIN, 162, *616, 709, 849, 921, 924 
T‘ang, Prince of, see Chu Yti-chien. 

T‘ang Shao-i, 404 
T‘ang Shih-hung, *890 
T*ang Shih-shdig, 113 
T‘ang Shou-ch‘i, 649 
T%ng Shu-i, *707 
T‘ang Shun -chi h, 320 
T‘ang-tai, *846 
T*ang Ting-shu, *956 
T‘ang Ts‘ai’Ch‘ang, 30, *769 
T‘ang Yao-ch‘ing, 26 
T*ang Ying, 442 
Tangguldai, 698 
Tantai, 167, 218, *663, 898 
Tao-kuang, see Min-ning. 

Tao-mm, 267 

T*ao Ch^feg-chang, 169 

T‘ao Chien, *711 

T^AO CHU (1779-1839), 282, 334, *710 , 739 , 850 

T^ao Chu, 274, *763 

T^ao Hsiang, *691 

Tao I, 321 

T^aoK^an, *711 

T‘ao Kuang, *711, 763 

T‘ao Liang, 153, 184, *771 

T^ao Lu, 342 
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T^ao Pi-ch^tiaiij *^710 
T^o-tai, 49 
T^ao Yea, 274 
T^ao Yti, 88 
T%o Yiieh, *740 

T^-cli^ang, Prince of, see Chu Yu-sang. 
T^-chtin-ju, 683 
TE-HSING-A, *711 
TE-LBNG-T‘AI, 222, 445, *712 
Te-lin, 264 
Tl3-pao, *931 
Tfi.P'EI [Joseph], *714 
T6-p‘u, *714 

T^-tsung, Emperor, see Tsai-t‘ien. 

T^-yti, Prince, see Dodo, 

Teng Ch‘eng-hsiu, 246 

Teng Chia-chen, *717 

Teng Chia-ch^un, *717 

Teng Chih-chTmg, *836 

T^ng Ch*uan-mi, *716 

Teng Er-chin, *717 

Teng Er-h^ng, *717 

Teng Hsien-ho, *768, 818 

Teng Hsti, *716 

Teng I-chih, *715 

T^ng Pang-shu, *717 

T^ngShih, 621 

TENG SHIH-JU, 26, *715 

TENG T‘ING-CHEN, 239, 389, 510, *716 

Tenghis, 576 

Terrenz, Fr. Jean, 317 , 454, *622, 808 

Texeira-Correa, Gonzales, 318 

Ti Tzti-chn, 116 

Tiao Pao, *913 

T'ieh-liang, *952 

TTEH-PAO, 104. *717 

Tien Chao-li, *719 

Tlen-chl, see Chu Yu-chiao. 

Tien Ch‘ua-hang, *626 
Tien Hsiang-k^un, *718 
TTEN HSIUNG, 559, *718 
Tien HsU'tsung, *719 
Tien Kuei-fei, 192 
Tien -ming, see Nurhaci. 

Tien T^ Wang, see Hung Ta-ch‘uan. 
Tlen-ts^ung, see Abahai. 

Tien T‘ung-chih, *719 
Tien-wang, see Hung Hsiu-ch'uan. 

TTEN WEN, *719 

TTEN WEN-CHING, 306, 456, *719, 736 
Ting Chl-chun, *723 
Ting Chin-Iin, *894 
Ting Ch^ii-chung, 479 
Ting Hsien-yao, *909 

TING JIH-CH‘ANG, 403, 528, 555, 582, *721, 744 

Ting Ju-ch*ang, 467, *687, 950 

Ting Jung, *911 

Ting K‘ai, *726 

TING K*UEI CH^U, *723 


Ting Kuo-tien, *726 
Ting Kuo-tung, 672 
Ting Li-ch‘lng, *727 
Ting Li-chung, *727 

TING PAO-CHEN, 60, 529, 557,, *708, 723 

Ting Pao-ch^uan, 261 

TING PING, *726 

Ting, Prince, see Tsai-ch‘tian. 

Ting, Prince of, see Chu Tz't-huaii. 

Ting Sh^n, *726 
Ting Shou-ch^ang, *728 
Ting Shou-chl, *728 

Ting Wen-chiang (V. K, Ting), 316, *691 

Ting Wu, *727 

TING YEN, 336, 424, *727 

Ting Ying, *726 

Ting-Iu, 607 

Tipa, see sDe-srid Sangs-rgyas-rgya-mtsho. 
To-er-kun, see Dorgon. 

To-Iung-a, *609 
To-to, see Dodo. 

T^o-ching, 177 

T'o-ming-a, *711 

Tokugawa Mitsukuni, 179 

Tolbuzin, Aleksiet, *630 

Tournon, Mgr. Charles M. de, 330 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 696, *797, 885 

Trescot, W. H., 472 

Tricou, M., 467 

Trigault, Fr. Michel, 318 

Trigault, Fr. Nicolas, 233, 453, *808, £94 

Tsai-ch^n, *965 

Tsai-ch‘dng, 382, 383 

Tsai-chih, 378 

TSAI-CirUN [Emperor Mu-tsung], 208, 295, 382, 
393,471, *729,780 
TSAI-CH'tJAN, *685, 728 , 949 
Tsai-chiin, 386 

Tsai-f6ng, 299, 376, 386, *733, 863, 952 

Tsai -hs tin (20th cent.), 376, 386 

Tsai-hsiin (19th cent.), 394, 407, *926 

Tsai -i, 209, 376, 386, 393, 407 

Tsai-jui, *963 

Tsai-lan, 393, 407 

Tsai -lien, 393 

Tsai -ling, *923 

Tsai -t*ao, 386 

TSAI-T‘IEN [Emperor Te-tsung], 63, 209, 297, 
387, 405, *731, 769, 860, 952 ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

Tsai-ts6, *781,968 
Tsai -ying, 383, 386 

Tsai-ytian, 380, 429, *666, 668, 858, 924 

Ts^ai Chlen, 447 

Ts*ai Ch‘un-jung, 347 

Ts*ai Han, 666 

TS‘AI HSIN, *734, 961 

Ts‘ai Huai-hsi, *931 

Ts‘ai Jun-shih, 347 

Ts^ai Lin, *735 
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Ts^ai Mou-t^, "*622 
Ts^ai P^n-chtiE, "^734 
Ts^ai ShaE-ctii, 110 
Ts^ai Shih-w^n, 

Ts'ai Shih-ying, *734 
Ts^ai SMIi-yiian,'*734 
Ts^ai -chin, 420 
Ts^ai Ting, *736 
Ts*ai T‘iiig-kan, 404' 

Ts^i Wan,, *736 
Ts‘ai W^n-chi, *741 
Ts^ai W^n-kuan, see Ts'ai Shih-w^n. 
Ts^ai Yung, *741 

TS^AI YO-JUNG, 396, *734, 894 , 

Ts‘ai' Yuan -p‘ei, 136 
Ts‘ai Yun, 606 ' 

Tsang Chi -hung, *736 

Tsang Li-t*ang, 399, *736 

Tsang Lin, *736 

TSANG YUNG, *736 

Ts‘ang-t6, 307 

TS‘AO CHAN, *737 

Ts^ao Ch^n-yen, *740 

TS'AO CHEN-YUNG, 177, *739, 858, 933 

Ts'ao Ching-ch‘en, *739 

Ts'ao Fu, *737, 742 

Ts‘ao Han-mei, *866 

Ts^ao Hsi, *740 

Ts^ao Hsi-kuei, 646 

Ts^ao Hsi-k‘un, 646 

Ts^ao Hsi-pao, 150, 546 

Ts^ao Hsi-shu, 644 

Ts%o Hsi -yuan, *740 

Ts‘ao Hsien, *829 

Ts'ao Hsueh-ch‘in, see Ts^ao Chan, 

Ts*ao Hsiieh-min, *981 

Ts‘ao I, *742 

Ts*ao I-shih, 646 

Ts'ao J§n-hu, *828 

TS^AO JUNG, 182, *740 

Ts*ao Pdn-jung, 253 

Ts*ao T$‘ao, *689 

Ts'ao W^n-chlh, *715, 739 

TS‘AO YIN, 1^4, *651, 737, 740, 955 

Ts%o Yung, *741 

Ts6-wang, see Monge Temur. 

Ts*e-l^ng, see Tsereng. 

Ts'en Chien-kung, 534, *868 
Ts'^n Ch^un-hsii, *746^ 

Ts*% Ch'un-hsiian, *746 
Ts*en Ch‘un-jung, *746 
Ts^^n Ch^un-ming, *746 
Ts*4n Chung-mien, *980 
TS^EN Ytl-YING, 438, *742 ' 

Tstmg Chao, 504, 610 
Ts4ng Chi-ch^gn, *766 
Ts6ng Chi-ching, *766 
Ts^ng Chi-ch'un, 439, *766 
Ts6ng Chi-f4n, *766 


Ts6ng Chi-hung, *765 

TSENG CHI-TSE, 28, 211, 245, 384, *746, 766 

Tsdng Chi-yao, *766 
TSENG CHING, *747, 918 
Ts6iig Kung, 236 
Ts^ng Kuo-chih, *766 

TSENG KU0-CH‘UAN, 48, 105, 115, 334, *749, 753 
TSENG KUO-FAN, 66, 89, 104, 136, 155, 210, 237, 
242, 331, 333, 426, 438, 479, 483, 497, 537, 541, 
555, 656, 581, *609, 618, 655, 669, 716, 722, 761 , 
767,852,870,944 
Ts6ng Kuo-hua, *766 
Tseng Kuo-hiiang, *766 
Tseng Kuo-hui, *766 
Ts5ng Kuo-lan, *766 
Ts5ng Kuo-pao, *766 
Ts6ng Lin-shu, *761 
Ts5ng Pi-kuang, *743 
Ts5ng P^u, 361 
Ts6ng Sh5n, *910 
Tseng-shou, *621 
Ts6ng Ts^an, *847 
Tseng-tzh, *773, 910 
Tseng Wang-yen, 211 
Ts6ng Yii, *706 
Ts5ng Y ii-p'ing, *761 
Tseren, 10 

TSERENG, 265, 553, *766 
Tsereng, Duke, 73, 220, 250 
Tsetsen, 266 
Tsewang, 44 

TSEWANG ARAPTAN, 9, 263, 264, 267, 568, *767, 
785, 930 

Tsewang Dorji Namjar, 9, *769 
TSHANGS-DBYANGS-RGYA-MTSHO, *758, 769 
Tso Hsiao -hs tin, *767 
Tso Hsiao-k‘uan, *767 
Tso Hsiao-t^ung, *767 
Tso Hsiao-wei, *767 
Tso J^n-chin, *762 
Tso Kuan -Ian, *762 
Tso Kuang-tou, 82, 251 , *671 , 780, 893 
TSO LIANG-YU, 37, 166, 169, 196, 290, 348, *761, 
949 

Tso M6ng-k5ng, 5, 166, 348, *761, 949 
TSO MOU-TI, *762 
Tso Nien-chlen, *767 
Tso Pao-kuei, 212, *687 
Tso Tsung-chih, *763 

TSO TSUNG-T'ANG, 90, 210, 334, 461, 498, *608, 
669,687,711,753,762,950 
Tsou Ghih-mo, *848 
Tsou Fu-Iei, 12 
Tsou Han -chang, *768 
TSOU HAN-HSUN, *767, 818 '■ ' 

Tsou I-kuei, 420 
TSOU JUNG, *769 
Tsou Po-ch‘i, 91, 480, *783 
Tsou Tai-chtin, *768 
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Tsou W^n-su, 

TSU TA-SHOU, 2, 56, 658, 562, *671, 734, 769, 
797,877,954 
Tsu Ts^-sMn, 414, 560 
Ts^i Chl-Iin, *770 
Ts^ui Chmg-juiig, 317 
'Ts‘ui Han, *771 
Ts'ui Hsiang-hua, *770 
Ts*ui Kuo -yin, 62 
Ts^ui Lien, *771 
Ts*ui Lung-chien, 168 
Ts‘ui Mai, *771 
Ts‘ui Shih, 520 

TS‘UI SHU, 59, 424, *651, 770 
Ts^ui Tan, see Ts‘ai TzO-chung. 

TS^UI TZ0-CHUNG, 87, *777 
Ts‘ui Wei-ya, *770 . 

Ts‘ui Ying-chieh, 163 
Ts*ui Yuan-sen, *771 
Tsuji Shinji, 343 
Tsung Chi -Ian , *834 
Tsung Tse, *818 
Tu Chao, *778 
TU CHfiJN, *777 
Tu Ch‘iao, *779 
Tu Chien, *780 
Tu Chun, 666 
TuE, *779 
Tu Fu, 176, *646 
Tu Han, *668, 779 
Tu Ju-hui, 441 
Tu Kung-chan, 414 
Tu Kung-chiin, *778 
Tu Li-p6n, *778 
TU LI-TE, 309, *778 
Tu Mu, 69 
Tu Shao-ch‘ing, *866 
Tu Shen-ch‘ing, *866 
TU SHOU-TTEN, 378, *779 
Tu Sung, 247, *886 
Tu T‘ing-ch‘6n, *779 
Tu T*ing-chu, *778, 

Tu T^ung, 343 
Tu Wen-hsiu, *743 
Tu Wen -Ian, 427 
Tu Yung-ho, 108 
Tu Yii, 358, *728 
Tu Yu-w6n, *778 
TU YUEH, 261, *780 
T^u Cho, *641 
T‘u-hai, see Tuhai. 

T‘u-li-ch‘6n, see Tulisen. 

T‘u Yiieh-lung, 320 
Tuan-ch6n, Princess, 304 
Tuan Ch‘i-jui, *961 
Tuan -chin, *781 
Tuan-ching, Princess, 304 
Tuan-chung, Prince, see Bolo. 

TUAN-FANG, 12, 31, 517, 536, *727, 780 


Tuan-hsien, Princess, 300 
Tuan Hsiln, *784 
Tuan-hua, *666 
Tuan Kun, 274 
Tuan, Prince, see Tsai-i. 

Tuan Shih-hsti, *782 
Tuan Yu-ch‘6ng, *782 
TUAN YU-TS‘AI, 76, 341, 424, *782, 972 
Tudeschini, Fr. Augustin, *809 
TUHAI, 77, 265, 305, *682, 784 , 

Tulai, 247, 380 
TULISEN, 11, 553, 589, *784 
Tumen, 601 
Tumenkin, *756 
Tun-ch‘6ng, *737, 962 
Tun, Prince, see Mien-k^ai. 

Tunci, *694 
Tung Ch^eng, *791 
Tung Ch‘eng (d. c. 1786), *792 
TUNG CHT-CH‘ANG, 83, 113, 274, 370, 572, 
*787,792,833,895 
Tung Chin -chien, 88 
Tung Ch^un, *792 
Tung Chung-shu, 636 
Tung Fu-hsiang, 406, *612, 766 
Tung Hsiao-wan, see Tung Po. 

TUNG HSUN, 48, *789, 853 
Tung Jung, 169 
Tung K‘ang, 399, 564 
TUNG KAO, 160, *791 
Tung Lien, 684 

Tung-o Fei, see Hsiao-hsien Huang-hou. 

TUNG PANG-TA, 158, *792 

Tung P ei, *978 

Tung Ping-ch*un, 204 

Tung Po, 302, 666 

Tung Shih-hsi, 43 

Tung T‘ai-hou, see Hsiao-ch6n. 

Tung T‘ing, *789 
Tung Wei-kuo, 440 
Tung Yang, 633 
Tung Yiian, *792 . 

T'ung, Mme. Agathe, *793 
T‘ung-chih, see Tsai-ch*un. 

T‘ung-hsiu, 267 

T‘UNG KUO-CHT, *792 

T'UNG KUO-KANG, 64, 251, 328, *794 

T‘UNG KUO-WEI, *794, 796 

T'ung Kuo-yao, *797 

T'ung Pu-nien, *792 

T^ung Shih-lin, *794 

T^ung Shih-nan, *794 

T^ung Ta-li, *797 

T*ung-tai, 173 

T^UNG T‘U-LAI, 328, *793, 796 
T'UNG YANG-CHEN, *797 
Tm^G YANG-HSING, *797 
Tunju, 396 
Turgei, 219, 222 
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Turubaikhu Nomin, 265 
Tushetu Ch^in-wang, see Aoba. 

Tiistietu Khaa, 215, 251, 266, 304 
Twicheli, Rev. Joseph H., 404 
TzO-sstl, ^73 

Tz‘Q-an Hiiang4*ai-hou, see Hsiao-cMn. 

Tz'li-hsi Huang-t^ai-hou, see Hsiao-ch*m. 

UBAI, 217, *798 
Ubasi, *660 
Udahai, 698 
Udasan, 168 
Ulci,699 
UkSan, 300 , 304 
ULGUNGGA, *798 , 

UlhOda, *a00 
Ulungga, 68 
Umene, *630 
Unda, *666 
Unggeni, 577 
Urcen [Joseph], *693 
Urikan, *798 

Ursis, Fr. Sabbathin de, 316, 463, *895 

Vagnoni, Fr. Alphonse, 274, 317, *622 
Vam Hi, see Wang Hsi. 

Van der Laan, Jan, 109 
VeniSkov, Nikofor, *630 
Verbiest, Fr. Ferdinand, 647 , 569, *891 
Victoria, 62, 211, 470, 512 

Vlangaly, *730 

Wade, Sir Thomas Francis, 133, 428, 433, *730, 
744, 766, 851 
Wakda, 214, 562 

Waldersee, Alfred, Count von, 361 
Wambulu, 13 

WAN, 15, 17, 291, *799, 898 
Wan Ch‘5ng-hsun, 354, *804 
WAN CHING, 205, *800 
Wan Ch‘ing-li, 48 
Wan Ch^ung-tO, *800 
Wan-li, see Chu I-chtin. 

Wan Pang-fu, *803 
WAN SHOU-CHT, *800 
Wan SsO'ch‘ang, *804 
Wan Ssd-chOn, *804 
Wan Ss0-ch'5ng, *803 
WAN SSO-HStlAN, *801 
Wan Ssti-nien, *803, 804 
WAN SStJ-PEI, *801 
WAN SStJ-.TA,42, *801 

WAN SSD-T'UNG, 310, 353, *800, 801, 826, 843 

WANT^AI, *803 

WAN YEN, 353, *800, 804 

WANG AN-KUO, *804 

Wang An-shih, 236, *641 

WANG CH‘ANG, 103, 152, 184, 253, 324, 337, 400, 
*646, 805, 828 


, Wang Ch*ang-kuei, *836 
Wang Chao, *816 
Wang Chao-ch*^n, *826 
Wang Chao-qhi, see Wang K'un. 
Wang Chao-fu, *843 
Wang Chao-wu, *661 
Wang Chao-yung, 92 
Wang Chao-yuan, 278 
Wang Ch‘ao-hsien, 46 
Wang Ch'ao-p'in, *817 
Wang Ch'^n, *846 
WANG CHENG [Philip], *807 
Wang Cheng-chung, 181 
Wang Ch‘6ng4ieh, *809 
WANG CHI, *809 
Wang Chi-p‘ei, *826 
WANG CHT-SHU, *810, 821 
Wang Chl-sun, 60, 227, *620, 658 
Wang Chia-ts5ng, *823 
Wang Chieh (1725-1805), 75, 137, 373 
Wang Chieh (1637-1691), *843 
Wang Chieh-chih, *817 
WANG CHIEN, *812, 823, 875, 896 
Wang Chien«ch‘i, *831 
Wang Chih-ch‘un, *818 
Wang Chih-i, *774 
Wang Chih-shun, 476 
WANG CHIH-TS‘AI, *812 
Wang Chin, *614, 617 
Wang Chin-ch‘ao, *816 
Wang Chin-fa, *889 
Wang Chin-pao, 77 
WANG4JHING-CHT,22,589, *812 
Wang Ching-chih, *830 
Wang Ching-ming, *846 
Wang Ching-ts5ng, *816 
WANG CHlNG-YtJN, *813 
Wang Chiu-ling, *823 
Wang Ch^uan-ts^an, *814 
Wang Chuang-yu, 202 
Wang Chun, 602 
WANG CHUNG, 199, 337, *814 
Wang Chung, see Wangji wailan. 
Wang Chung-min, 276, 493, *677 
Wang Ch ‘ung, *909 
WANG CH‘UNG-CHIEN, *816, 890 
Wang Cheung- kuang, *820 
Wang Ch^ung-lieh, ^827 
Wang Ch^tian, *844 
Wang Chun, *834 
Wangfir-ta, *828 
Wang F6ng-ku, 477 
WANG FU-CirfiN, 66, *784, 818 
WANG FU-CHIH, *768, 817 
Wang Fu4i, 477 
Wang Hai-yang, 368, 438, 461 
Wang Han, see Wang T*ao. 

Wang Hang, 130, 464 
Wang Hao (1823-1888), *776 
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Wang Had (18t!i cent.)? 21, *T0i, 821 
Wang Hao-ching, 

Wang H^ng, *833 

WANG HSI (1628-1703), 43, 258, 292, *819 

Wang Hsi (19th cent.), 28 

Wang Hsi-cMh, 82, 136, *857 

Wang Hsi-chueh, 83, *831, 833 

WANG HSI-HOU,, *696, 819 

Wang Hsi-hsiin, 528, *815 

Wang Hsi-slian, 571 

WANG HSIANG-CHIEN, *820, 821 

Wang Hsiang-chih, 4=87, *868 

WANG HSIANG-CHIN, *821, 831 

Wang Hsiang-ch'un, *821 

WANG HSIEN (1721-1771), *821, 839 

Wang Hsien (18th cent,), *822 

Wang lisien-chhen, 140, 349, 401, 483 

Wang Hsien-k‘o, 336 

Wang Hsien-tseng, *823 

Wang Hsien-tso, 182 

Wang Hsin-ching, 499 

Wang lisin»ming,.162 

Wang Hsiu-ch‘u, *662 

WANG HSU-LING, *822 

Wang Hsiieh-hao, 60 

WANG HUA-CHEN, 308, 499, *769, 823, 954 

Wang Hua-chiang, 202 

Wang Huai-chhng, *688 

WANG HUI, 63, *812, 823, 960 

WANG HUI-TSU, 38, 199, *824 

Wang Hun, *828 

Wang Hung-chuang, 201 

WANG HUNG-HSt, 143, 436, *802, 824, 826 

Wang 1, 179 

Wang I-chhng, *830, 845 

Wang I-hung, *830 

WANG I-JUNG, *649, 826 

Wang I-yiian, *814 

Wang Jan, *816 

Wang J6n-k*an, *814 

Wang Jih-kuei, *811 

Wang Jo-chi, 476 

Wang Ju-li, *822 

Wang Kai, 497 

Wang K‘ai, *824 

Wang K^ai-t^ai, 306 

Wang K‘ai-yun, *669 

Wang K‘ang-nien, *822 

Wang Kao, 450, 696, *799, 898 

Wang K‘5n-t*ang, 323 

Wang K‘o-hung, *816 

Wang Kuang-hsieh, *676 

Wang Kuang-hsin, *822 

Wang Kuei-fen, 171 

Wang K'uei, *844 

Wang K*ung, 558, *723 

Wang Kuo-wei, 77, 283, *866, 973, 979 

Wang Hi-pin, *836 " 

Wang Li“t‘ai, 76 


Wang Lien-chou, *812 

Wang Lu, *822 

Wang Lun, *660, 869 

Wang Ming-shao, *828 

WANG MING-SHENG, 153, *646, 828 

Wang Mmg-t6, *846 

Wang Mou-hung, *914 

Wang Mn, 478, *805, 846 

WANG NIEN-SUN, 199, 337, 373, 424, *678, 783, 
829, 945 

Wang Pang-chi, 602 
Wang P'^ng-yiian, *755 
Wang P‘eng-yun, 63 
Wang Pi, 367 
Wang Pin, *812 
Wang Po-ch‘en, *823 
Wang P‘ 0 ,, 441 
Wang P‘u, 464 
Wang San-huai, 444 
Wang S5n, 184 
WANG SHAN, *830 
Wang Shao-hsien, 477 
Wang Shao-laii, *783 
Wang Shao-ts^ng, *823 

WANG SHIH-CHEN (1634-1711), 19 , 21, 71, 88, 
136, 142, 184, 202, 253, 344, 358, 375, 390, 397, 
489, 506, *616, 628, 636, 646, 675, 719, 831, 
850,883 

Wang Shih-ch5n (1861-1930), *961 

Wang Shih-chen (1526-1590), 83, 154, 213, *812 

Wang Shih-chung, 34, 341 

Wang Shih-chtin, *720 

Wang Shih-han, *771 

Wang Shih-hsiung, 323, *903 

Wang Shih-hu, *833 

Wang Shih-Iu, *833 

WANG SHIH-MIN, *812, 824, 833, 875, 896 

Wang Shih-t5, *842 

WANG SHIH-TO, 334, *834 

Wang Shou-ch‘i, *813 

Wang Shou-hsiin, see Wang Ming-hsin. 

Wang Shou-j§n [Wang Yang-ming], 36, 46, 664, 
*616, 639, 640, 651, 698, 707, 844 
Wang Shou-t‘ung, *842 
Wang Shu-ch‘in, *834 
Wang Shu-hsun, 67 
Wang Shu-Iing, *836 
Wang Shu-nan, *871 
Wang Shu-p‘in, *836 
Wang Shun-ying, *828 
Wang Su, *728 
Wang Sung, *776 
Wang Sun g-yii, *638 
Wang Ta-Iung, 341 
Wang Tai-p‘in, *766 
Wang T‘ai, see Wan. 

Wang T‘ai-yueh, 337 
Wang Tan-wang, 100, *944 
Wang T‘an, *662, 685 
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WANG T^AO, 473, *836 
Wang Td-jSa, 167 
Wang Te-lu, 448 
Wang Ting, MS, *888 
Wang T'ing-chen, *776 
Wang T'ing-chtin, 169 
Wang Ting-k^ai, *692 
WANG TSAI-CHIN, *820, 839, 954 
Wang Ts'ai»j§n, 71 
Wang Ts‘ai-wei, *67fi 
Wang Ts^an-chih, see Wang Kuel-f^n. 
Wang Tsao, *936 
Wang Tseng-wei, 276, 455, *822 
, Wang Tsa-k5ng, *823 
Wang Tsu-yuan, *826 
: Wang Tsung-min, *825 
Wang Tsung-yen, 39, 92 
Wang T'u-ping, *823 , 

Wang T‘u-wei, 143 

WANG TUAN, *839 

Wang rung, 357 

Wang Tzfi-ian, *840 

Wang Tzti-p'ei, 478 

Wang Tzti-ts^ai, 354, *977 

WANG WAN (1624-1691), 292, 506, *840 

Wang Wan (1847-1878?), *839 

Wang Wei-chien, 113, 344 

WANG WEN-CHIH, 487, *840 

Wang Wen-shao, 48, 63 

Wang Wu-f^ng, *695 

Wang Yang-ming, see Wang Shou-j5n. 

Wang Yang-ts‘ai, 475, *913 

Wang Yen (1652-1708), *816 

Wang Yen, see Mao Ch‘i-ling. 

Wang Yen-wei, 383 , 409 

WANG YIN-CHIH, 97, 324, *736, 841, 872 

Wang Ying*-hsuan, *807 

Wang Ying-lin, 154, 205, 284 

Wang Yu-p'u, 329 

Wang Yu-fcun, 602, *943 

Wang Yung 228 

WANG YUNG-CHI, *845 

Wang Yung-hsiang, *819 

Wang Yu (d. 1809), *839 

Wang Yu (17th-18th cent.), "'846 

Wang Yu-tsao, *911 

Wang Yii-yen, *841 

Wang Yii-yu, *913 

WANG YtJAN (1648-1710), ,522, *842, 913 
Wang Yuan (17th cent.), *844 
WANG YGAN.GH'I, 26,, *824, 844 
Wang Yiian-chung, *824 ■, 

Wang Yuan- sun, *822 . 

Wang Yuan-tseng, *828 . 

Wang Yiin (1619-ca. 1693), 103 

Wang Ytin (1784-1854), *783 

Wangginii, 15 

Wangji wail an, *799, 897 

Ward, Frederick Townsend, 115, 242, 465 


Ward, John Elliot, 429 
Warner, Charles Dudley, 404 
WASAN, *846 

Wei Ch‘ang-hui, 362, *656, 887 
Wei Chao-f5ng, *847 
Wei Ch5-ehih, 328' 

WEI CHWUI, *846 

WEI CHUNG-HSIEN, 4, 14, 52, 82, 85, 101, 113, 
187, 190, 191, 241, 291, 398, *671, 780, SOS, 846 

893 

WEI HSI, *843 , 847 , 850 

WEI HSIANG-SHU, *848 

Wei-hsin, Duke, see Ylieh Chung-chl. 

Wei Hsiu-jen, BOB 

Wei Hsueh-ch‘5ng, *849 

Wei Hstieh-i, *780 

Wei I-ao, *672 

WEI TCHIEH, *849 

Wei Kuang-tao, *766, 851 

WEI LI, *860 

Wei Li-t‘ung, 570, *850 

Wei LiaO'Weng, 571 

Wei Mao-lin, 437 

Wei Pang-1 u, *850 

Wei Shih-chieh, *846, 848, 850 

Wei Shih-hsiao, *848, 860 

Wei Shih-k‘an, *848 

Wei Shih-yen, *848, 850 

Wei Ta-chung, 398, *671, 780, 893 

Wei-wu, 302 

Wei-yung kiing, see Ch'ang-ling. 

WEI YUAN, 77, 92, 282, 432, 519, *711,768,860,885, 
977 

W5n-chao, 396 
Wen Chen-m^ng, 113, 345 
Wen Ching-y4i, 104 
WEN-CH‘ING, *862 
W5n-chuang, Princess, see Makata. 

Wen-fu, 7, 20, 273, 444, *806, 852 
WEN-HSIANG, 295, 312, *853, 862 
W^n-hsien, Princess, 302, *795 
Wen Huang- ti, see Abahai. 

W6n I, *846 
Wen Jui-lin, *803 
W5n-k^ang, *863 
W5n-pin, 557 
W5n Ping, 426 
W5n-pu, 160 
W5n Shao-yuan, 325 
W5n-t6,389 
W%T5-yh,477 

■ WM 113,::149, 199, 346, *890 

W6n T‘ien-hsiang, 1© 

WfiNTHNG-SHIH, 158„*855 ■, 

Wdn-tsung, -Emperor, see I-chu. 

W6n-wei, 376, 377 
W6ng Chih-jun, 184 

W£iNG.FANG-KANG, 121, 147, 183, 284, 337, 515 

544, *718, 832,856 
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W^ng Hsien-feng, 

WF3NG HSIN-TS‘UN, 471, "'858, 867 
W6ng Khan, *78§ 

Weng Kuang-p‘ing, 164 

W^ng Pin-sun, *869 

W^ng Shih-k*uei, *869 

W^ng Shih"p‘ing, *869 

W^ng Shu-p‘ei, *868 

WENG SHU- YUAN, 284, *869 

W^ng,Ta-nien, 284 

Weng Tseng-yiian, *869 

W6ng T'ung-chiieh, *869 

WENG T‘UNG-HO, 29, 62, 298, *707, 732, 860 

Weng T‘ung-shu, *868 

Weng Yiian-chh, 206 

^Western Li”, 176, 190, 191, *892 

Whewell, William, 479 

Williams, S: Wells, 429, *790 

Williamson, Alexander, 479 

Witte, Count, 63, 312, 470 

Wo-fo shan-j6n, see Wu Wo-yao. 

WO-JfiN, 471, *648, 881 

Wo-shih-no, *714 

Wong Foon, see Huang K^uan. 

Wong Shing, see Huang Sh^ng. 

Woo Pingkien, see Wu Ping-chien. 

Wu Ch‘ang-ch‘ing 483, *648, 950 
Wu Ch‘ang-shih, *716 
Wu Ch‘ang-shou, 434 
Wu Chao-ch‘ien, 430, *663 
Wu Chen-ch'en, *663 
Wu Ch6n-fang, 426, *816 
WU CHENG-CHIH, *863 
Wu Ch‘6ng, 466, *811 
Wu Ch‘eng-chih, 92 
WU CH‘I, *662, 864 
WU CHIEN-CHANG} 390, *866 
Wu Chien-j6n, see Wu Wo-yao. 

WuCh‘ien,341 
Wu Chih-huan, *876 
Wu Chih-jung, 206 
Wu Chih-ying, 169 
Wu Chhh-ming, *913 
Wu Ghin-shou, *903 
Wu Ching, *844, 883 
Wu Ching-k‘un, *880 
WU CHING-TZtJ, 163, *815, 866 
Wu Ch‘ing, *866 
Wu Ch*ing-kao, *869 
Wu Ch‘ing-p‘eng, *869 
WuCh‘ing-ti, *781 
WuCiPo, *811 
Wu Chung-hsi, 621 

WU CH‘UNG-YUEH, 33, 319, 502, 506, 512, *706, 
865,867 

Wu, Empress, 473 
Wu-6r-kung-a, see UIgungga. 

Wu Han, 477 
WU HSI-CHH, 60, *868 


WuHsi-lin, *869 ' 

Wu Hsiang, *877 
Wu Hsin-chung, *659 
Wu Hsing-tso, *719, 777, 864 
Wu Hsiu, 164 
Wu Hsiung-kuang, *684 
Wu Hsii, 433 

Wu Huang-ti, see Nurhaci. 

WU I (1745-1799), 199, *676, 869 
Wu I (16th-17th cent.), *789 
Wu I-f6ng, *883 
WU JEN-CH‘EN, *870 
WU JU-LUN, 65, *870 
Wu Jung-k‘uan, *836 
WU JUNG-KUANG, *872 
Wu K‘ai-shtmg, *872 
WU K‘0-TU, 27, 297, *874 
Wu Kuan, *970 
Wu Kuo-lung, *867 
Wu Kuo-tui, *866 
Wu Kuo-ying (Howqua). 

Wu Lai-heng, see Wu Yiin-sheng. 

Wu Lan-hsiu, 449, 504, 610 
Wu-lan-t'ai, 293 
Wu Lang, 152, *867 
Wu Lei, *870 

WU LI [Simon-Xavier a Cunha], *824, 876 

Wu Liang-fu, 266, *663 

Wu Lin-chh, *866 

Wu Liu-clPi, 18 

Wu Lii-ching, 47 

Wu Mi-kuang, *873 

Wu Ming-hsuan, *890 

Wu Ming-tao, 62 

Wu Mu-ch*un, *870 

Wu No, *876 

Wu-pai, see Ubai. 

Wu Pang-ch‘ing, *923 
Wu P‘ei-ytian, 314 
Wu Ping, *867 
WU PING-CHIEN, *877 
Wu Ping-chiin, *877 

WU'SAN-KUEI, 42, 57, 66, 77, 111, 142, 161, 165 
194, 202, 279, 328, 363, 396, 426, 439, *664, 683 
735, 877 , 893 , 898 , 906 , 934 
Wu Shang-hsi, *873 
Wu Shao-chou, *869 
Wu Shao-jung, *867 
Wu Sh^n, *949 
WuSh4ng,>867 
Wu Shih-fan, *879 
Wu Shih-f6n, 621 
Wu Shih-hsiin, 47 
Wu Shih-tsung, 666, *683 
Wu Shou-ch‘ien, *864 
Wu Shuang-kuan, see Wu Chien-chang. 

Wu Ssti-tao, *720 
Wu Sung-liang, *686, 858 
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WU TA-CH^£NG, 312, 385, 517, %09r 688, 716, 
722,880 

Wu T^ai-lai, ’^828 

Wu T^ang (d. 1876), 89, 465 

Wu T^ang, 323, “^903 

Wu Tao-hstian, *941 

Wu Tien-hsien, *866 

Wu T'ien-yiian, see Wu Chien-clmng. 

Wu Ting, 420 

Wu T‘ing-cMn, 26 

Wu T‘ing-cli‘6n, *659 , 718 

Wu T‘ing-fang, *838 

Wu Tlng-hsiang, 239 

Wu Tlng-s^n, *870 

Wu T‘ing-tung, 237 

Wu TzQ, 97, 228, 418, *718, 869 , 872 

Wu TzO-kuang, 171 

WU WEI-YEH, 46, 431, *824, 882, 941 

WU WEN, *883 

Wu Wo-yao, *873 

Wu-ya, see Uya. 

Wu Ya-chung, 245 
Wu Yang, 102 
WU YEN, 206, *883 
Wu Yin-p‘ei, 285 
Wu Ying-chi, 62, 82 
Wu Ying-hsiung, *819, 878 
Wu Ying-k‘uei, 425 
Wu Yii, *909 
Wu Yu-ch‘ih, *811 
Wu Yuan-chia, *870 
Wu Yiian-hua, *877 
Wu Yiieh, *781 
Wu Yiin, 284 
Wu Yun-sMng, *883 
Wylie, Alexander, 479, *838 

Yabu, *934 

Yakoob Beg, *746, 765 
Yaksa, *846 

Yamakawa Kenjiro, *871 
Yamanoi Tei, 402 
Yang, Agnes, *793 , 895 
Yang Chan, *780 
Yang Ch‘ang4in, 175, *696 
Yang Chao-fang, *894 
Yang Chao-yu, *888 
Yang-chi-nu, see Yangginu. 

Yang Chi -sheng, *864 
Yang-fihia-nu, see Yangginu. 

YANG CHIEH, *883 

Yang Ch‘ien, 184 

Yang Chih-i, *893 

Yang Ch‘in, 478 

Yang Chou, *894 

Yang Chung-hsi, *649, 782 

YANG FANG, 68, 388, *713, 884, 896 

Yang Fang- t*an, *686 , 807 

Yang F6ng-pao, 399 


YANG HAO, 1, 9, 34, 221, 291, 308, 376, 451, *885, 

954 

YANG HSIU-CHTNG, 104, 293, 362, *656, 834, 836 

Yang Hsiung, 418 

Yang Hslian-ch^i, 233 

Yang Hstieh-chiao, see Yang Ghung-hsi. 

Yang Hui, 117, 539 
Yang I (d. 1662), *669 
Yang I (17th cent.), 201 
Yang-i, see Ch‘5n W5n-shu. 

Yang I -sun, *716 

YANG I-TSENG, 341, *728, 888 

Yang J5n-chu, 478 

Yang Ju, 312 

Yang Jui, *704 

Yang-ku-Ii 5-fu, see YanggOri efu. 

Yang Kuan, 94 

Yang Kuan-yii, 42 

YANG KUAKG-HSIEN, *876,889 

Yang Kuei-fei, 375 

Yang K‘uei, 419 

Yang Kuo-ehen, *897 

Yang Kuo-tung, *883 

Yang Kuo- wei, 193 

YANG LIEN, 82, 190, 351, 398, *892 

Yang Lun, 281 

Yang Lung-hsi, *723 

Yang Ming-i, 349 

Yang Ming-shih, 315, *647 

Yang Ning, *889 

Yang Pao, *893 

YangPao-i, *889 

Yang Shang-w5n, 47 

Yang Shao-ho, *888 

Yang Sh5n, 487 

Yang Sh§n-hsiu, *705 

Yang Sh5ng-wu, *907 

Yang Shih-hsiang, *872 

Yang Shih-k‘ung, *895 

Yang Shou-ching, 77, 484, *782, 980 

Yang Shou-hsien, 97 

Yang SsO-ch'ang, 232, 346 

Yang SsO-sh^ng, 18 

YANG SU-YUN, *893 

Yang Tao-sh§ng, *776 

Yang-ti, Sui Emperor, 482 

Yang Ting*ch‘ing, *896 

Yang T'ing-chang, *660 

YANG TTNG-YUN [Michael], 317, 453, *793, 894 
Yang Wdn-ch‘ien, 5, 578 
Yang W^n-hui, *703 

Yang W§n -sun, *868 

YANG WEN-TS^UNG, *895'. 

Yang Ying-chii, 678 

Yang Ying-lung, *820 

Yang Yung-chien, 21, 182 

YANG YU-CH*UN, 68, *713, 884, 896 

Yang YG-k‘o, 246, *744 

Yang *618, 752 
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YANGGINU, 15, 270, ^799, 897 

YANGGORI, =^398 - 

Yao Chi-heng, *811 

YAO CH‘I-.SHfiNG, 327, *884, 899 

Yao Chih-fu, *713 

Yao Chin-yilan, *902 

Yao Ch'iu, *903 

Yao Fan, 239, *900 

Yao I, *899 , 

Yao M^ng-ian, 142 
Yao Ming-ta, 40 

YAO NAI, 154, 177, 237, 238, *647, 841, 900, 956 

Yao Ta-jung, 184 
Yao Wen-jan, *900 

YAO WEN-T‘IEN, 227, *872, 901, 910 

Yao Wen-yu, *944 

Yao Ying, 239, 390 

Yao Yung-kai, *871 

Yao Yung-p‘u, *871 

Yarhaci, 898 

Yatu (Princess Yung-mu), 300 
Yecen, 87 

Yell Ch'ang-ch'ih, *609 

Yell Chao-ts'ai, *902 

Yeh Ghi-w^n, *904, 936 

Yeh Chih-ch‘ao, *687 

Yeh Chih-sh^n, *858, 904 

Yeh CiPung-hua, *902 

YEH FANG-AI, 66, 135, *902 

Yeh Fang-h^ng, *902 

Yeh FOng-mao, *906 

Yeh Pu, *906 

Yeh Hsien-tsu, 381 

Yeh I-chang, *903 

YEH KUEI, 323, *902 

Yeh Kung-ch^o, 228 

Yeh Lung-chang, *903 

Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts*ai, 498 

Yeh Mcng-ts‘ao, 89 

YEH MING-CH^EN, 390, *904 

Yeh Ming-f6ng, *904 

Yeh Pao-Iin, 361 

Yeh Shao-k‘uei, 82 

Yeh Shih, *902 

Yeh T‘ang, *841, 903 

Yeh Te-hui, 149, 184, 340, *907 

Yeh T‘ing, *902 

Yeh Ts'an, 399 

Yeh Wan-clPing, *903 

Yeh Wei~k6ng, 480 

YEH YING-LIU, *906 

Yeh Yu -sen, 617 

Yeh Ytin-lai, 106 

Yehonala, see Hsiao-ch*in. 

YEKSU, *906 
Yen Chang-fu, *911 
Yen Ch'ang, *912 

YEN CH^ANG-MING, 153, 373, *907 
Yen Gh5n-ch‘mg,. 287 . 


Yen Ch1-h5ng, 194 
YenChieh, 400 ; 

Yen Ching-ming, *724 
Yen Chung-k‘uan, 477 
Yen Er-mei, 261 
Yen Fu, *643 

Yen Hsi"Chai, see Yen Yiian. 

YEN-HSIN, 588, *787, 907 
Yen Hsiu-ling, *909 
Yen Hsiieh-lin, *910 

YEN JO-CHtr, 47, 140, 205, 207, 284,311, 335, 424, 
*772, 800, 908, 971 
Yen Jung, *807 

YEN K‘0-CHtJN, 57, *783, 910 
Yen Kuan, *907 

Yen-p‘ing, Prince of, see Cheng Ch‘^ng-kung. 
Y^n-sheng, Duke, see K'ung Chao-huan and 
K'ung Ch‘uan-to. 

Yen Sheng-sun, 135, *606 
Yen Shih-k‘o, *908 
Yen-shou, *918 
Yen Shu -sen , 237, 336 
Yen Ssti-ch‘i, 110 
Yen Sung, 398, *864 
YenTs^an,86 

Yen Wan-li, see Yen K^o-chun. 

YEN YEN (1574-1645), *912 

Yen Yen (b. ca. 506 B.C.), *376 

YEN YING-YtlAN, *912 

Yen Yung, *910 

Yen Yu, 71 

Yen Yu-tun, 335 

YEN YtlAN, 476, *698, 843, 912 

Yen Yiian -chao, 400 

Yende, 220 

Yermak, 392 

Yi Si-eung, 468, 483, *950 
Yin-ch‘ang, *962 
Yin Chao-yung, 392 

YIN-CHEN [Emperor Shih-tsung], 12, 22, 56, 94, 
220, 284, 331, 349, 553, *748, 813, 908, 909, 916, 
925, 927 

YIN-CHI-SHAN, 86, 163, 253, 357, *920, 955, 961 
Yin-ch'i (1713-1785), see Yun-ch‘i. 

Yin-ch‘i (1680-1732), 331 
YIN-CHIA-CH‘UAN, *921 
YIN-CHIH, 93, 285, 331, *693, 917, 922 
Yin Chuang-t‘u, 151 
Yin-5, 331, *928 
Yin-hsi, 112, *962 

YIN-HSIANG, 55, 143, 189, 331, *923 
Yin Hua-hsing, *682 
Yin Hui-i, *710, 921 

YIN-JENG, 330, 560, *666, 710, 922, 924, 926, 
929, 962 

Yin-li, 331, *919 

YIN-LU, 24, 285, 331, *922, 926 

YIN-SStJ, 220, 284, 331, 430, *795, 908, 926, 929 

Yin-t'ai, *920 
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YIN-T‘ANG, 331, ^693, 927 
Yin-t^ao, 331, 579, *961 
YIN-T‘I (1672-1734), 251, 331, *925, 929 
yiN-T‘I (1688-1755), 305, 331, 391, 395, *907, 916, 
927,930 
Yin-tso, 302 
Yin-wu, 831 
Yin-yu, 331 
Yin Yiieh, *642 

YING-HO, 284, *710, 807, 857, 931 
Ying-hui, 445 

YING HUI-CFFIEN, *800, 933 
Ying-lien, 288 
Ying-nien, 407 
Ying-o-er-tai, see InggOldai. 

Ying Pao -shill, *722 ■ 

Ying, Prince, see Ajige, 

Ying, Prince, see Sahaliyen. 

Ying Shao, 57 

Ying-tsung, Sung Emperor, *717 
YOLO, 304, 396, 416, 439, *846, 934 
Yoshikawa Kojiro, *737 

YOTO, 1, 9, 79, 214, 216, 219, 234, 397, *742, 935 

Young, John Russell, 468 

Yu Ch6n, *936 

Yu Po”Ch‘uan, 278 

YQ T‘UNG, *741, 935, 942 

Yukien, see Yu-ch‘ien. 

Yung, Bartlett G., 404 
Yung-chang, 373, 377 
Yung-ch‘ang, 10, 533 
Yung-ch6ng, see Yin-ch^n. 
yUNG-CH^£]NG, 159 , 372, *961 
Yung-chi, 153 
Yung-ch‘i, 373, 386 
Yung-ching, *962 
YUNG-CHUNG, *962 
Yung4n, 78 
Yung-fu, *928 
Yung-ho, see Chu I-kuei. 

Yung-hsi, *648 

YUNG-HSING, 159, 373, 374, 377, *662, 868, 962 

YUNG-HStiAN, 82, 159, 372, 574, *921, 963 

Yung-huan, *728 

Yung-huang, 373, *728 

Yung-jung, 373, *962, 963 

Yung Kwai, see Jung K'uei. 

Yung-Ii, see Chu Yu-Iang. 

Yung-lien, 372 

YUNG-LIN, 373, *964 

Yung-ming, Prince of, see Chu Yu-lang. 

Yung, Morrison Brown, 404 
Yung-mu, Princess, see Yatu. 

Yung-pao, 223, 446, 580, *852 
Yung Wing, see Jung Hung. 

YUNG-YEN [Emperor J6n-tsung], 185, 223, 289, 
372, 376, *966 
Ya Chan, *701 
YU Ch'ang, 323 


Yu Ch6ng-hsi, *936 
Ytl CHENG-HSIEH, 125, *622, 936 
Ytl CH‘ENG-LUNG (1617-1684), *937, 938 
Yt CH‘ENG-LUNG (1638-1700), 50, 162, 268, 
660, *614, 710, 937, 938 
Yti Ch‘eng-lung (d. ca. 1713), *937 
Yt) CHI, 175, *629, 939 
YU Ch‘i (17th cent.), *690, 884 
Yii Ch‘i (19th-20th cent.), *964 
YU-CH'IEN, 388, *939 
YtJ CHIH-TING, 103, *833, 941 
Yu Ching, 477 
Yu Chun, *937 
Yii Fan, 42 
Yii Fang, *942 
Yii Han-hsiang, *942 
Ytl HSIAO-K‘0, 137, *941 
Yu Hsien (1750-1801), *936 
YU-hsien (d. 1901), 407, 518 
Yu-hsiu, 481 
Yu Hsiu-sun, *946 
Yii Hu-en, *766 
YtJ HUAI, *942 
Yii Hung-chien, *944 
Yu I-chien, 160, 288, *944 
Yii-kSng, 300 
Yu Kuang-hui, *944 
Yii Kuo-chu, 309 , 436 
Yu-lang, *729 
Yii Lien -yiian, 624 
Yu Lin, 328 

Yu Lin (1814-1873), *944 
Ytt-lu, 407 

Yt) MIN-CHUNG, 253, 369, *696, 942, 971 

Yu Mou-lin, *936 

Yu-pao, *718 

Yii Pi-yiln, *945 

Yu, Prince, see Dodo. 

Yu, Prince, see Fu-ch‘iian. 

Yu, Prince, see Yin-wu. 

Yu Pu-yun, *940 
YuShao-yii, 84 
YU Shih-mei, 471 
YU Shih-nan, *788 
Yu Shu-fan, *942 
Yu Sstt-ch‘ang, *942 
Yu Sung-nien, 646, *640 
Yu-t'ai (1788-1851), 168, *939 
Yu-t‘ai (1793-1841), see Ytt-ch‘ien. 

YU Tao-ch‘Uan, *761 
Ytt-t5, 428 
YUTe-shui, *938 
YUTe-yU, *943 
Yu-w6n,481 

Yt) YUEH, 139, 424, 647, *678, 880, 944 
Yuan Chan-eh‘6ng, 272 
YtJAN CH'ANG, 313, 587, *722, 945 
Yuan Ch'tog, *968 
Yuan Chi, *966 
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YtJAN CHI-HSIEN, 260, *^94S 
YVAN CHIA-SAN, =^852, 949 
Ytian-ch*iao cMn-i, see Ch‘in W^n-shu. 
Yiian'Chieh, 419, *651 
Yuan Chu, *966 

YUAN CH‘UNG-HUAN, 1, 191, 231, 345, 661, 
. *686,820,839,964 

Yuan Hao-w6n, 616, *867 
Yuan Hsi-t‘ao, *722 
Ylian Hua-chung, *893 
Yuan Hung-tao, 106 
Yuan Jung-sou, *948 

YUAN MEI, 76, 84, 141, 163, 228, 324, 487, *646, 
741, 807, 966 
Ytian Pao-ch‘ing, *960 
Yiian Pao-chung, *960 
Yuan Pao-heng, *960 
Yuan Pao-ling, *960 
Yuan Ping-chen, *766 
Yuan Shih-chi, *946 

Yuan Shih-k‘ai 31, 298, 406, *688, 704, 732, 745, 
872,960, 966 
Yiian Shou-t*ung, 487 
Yuan Shu-san, *960 
Yuan T‘ang, *966 
Yuan T‘ing-t‘ao, 417 
Yiian Tsu-chih, *966 
Yiian Tsu-tS, *966 
Yiian-tuan, see Yiin-tuan. 

Yiian T‘ung4i, *948 
Yiian-wu, *918 

YUAN YING-T^\I, 34, 308, *967 


Yiian Yun-su, *948 
Yiieh Ching, *969 

YUEH CHUNG-CH‘I, 43, 262, 264, *967 

Y iieh Chung-huang, *969 

Yiieh Chiin, *969 

Yiieh Fei, *748, 967 

Yueh K^o, 116 

Yiieh-Io, see Yolo. 

Yiieh Sh^ng-Iung, *654, 967 
Yiieh-t^o, see Yoto. 

Yiieh-tuan, see Yiin-tuan. 

Yun-ch‘i, *962 
Yiin-chih, see Yin-chih. 

YUN CHING, 42, *969 
Yiin Chu, 607, *961 
Yun Fu, *969 
Yiin Ho-sh^ng, 478 
Yiin-hsi, see Yin-hsi. 

Yiin-hsiang, see Yin-hsiang. 

Yiin-jeng, see Yin-jeng. 

Yun Jih-ch‘u, *848, 960 
Yiin Ko, see Yiin Shou-p‘ing. 

Yun Ku, *969 
Yiiti-lu, see Yin-Iu. 

Yiin Nan-t‘ien, see Yiin Shou-p*ing. 

Yiin Ping, *961 
Yiin Shao-fang, *960 
Yiin-ssti, see Yin-ssh. 

Yiin-t^ang, see Yin-t‘ang. 

Yiin-t‘i, see Yin-t‘i. 

Yiin-tuan, 397, *934 

YUN SH0U-P‘ING, 507, *824, 959, 960 
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A W^n-cb^eng kung nien-p^u, 

Ai-chin hsing~ch‘uan, 274 
Ai'jih chai chi, *968 
Ai-jib-ching-iu ts'ang-sbu chib, 83 
Ai«jib tkang sbih-chi, 97 
Ai-na sban-fang chi, *823 

An Alphabetical index to the Chinese Encyclo- 
pedia, Ch ‘in- ting Ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng, 
94 

Anhwei t‘ung-chih, *711, 716 
Anhwei ts‘ung-shu, *697 
An-lung i-shih, 202 
An-nan kung-i chi-shih, 179 
An-pan-i shih-chi, *948 
An-shun fu-chlh, *768 
An-wu lun-shu, *611 
An-wu ssil-chung, *610 
An-ya t‘ang chi, *690 
An-ya t‘ang chi wei-k‘an kao, *690 
An-yang chin-shih iu, *870 
Analects of Confucius (Lun-yii), 140, 244, 418, 504, 
519,529,631,594 

Ao-f6ng shu-yiian chiang-hsiieh lu, *715 
Autobiography of the Chungwaiig, 463 
Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana Doctrine, 
*703 


Cha-i, *678 

Cha Tung-shan hsien-sh6ng nien-p‘u, 19 

ChVshih, *942 

Ch‘a-shih pu, *942 

Chan-kuo ts‘e, 115, *900 

Chan-kuo ts‘e shih-ti, 25, 26 

Chan-yiian cha-chi, 136 

Chan-yuan wei-ting kao, 135 

Ch‘an-hou-pien, 261 

Ch‘an-wei mang-yen, *622 

Chang Chi-tzil chiu-Iu, 65 

Chang-chia k‘ou chih Uliasutai chu-chih tz‘ti, 159 
Chang Chung-lieh kung nien-p‘u, 70 
Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien, 360 
Chang-kung tsou-i, 50 
Chang Lien-cii'ing ch‘ih-tu, 65 


Chang Shih-chai hsien-sh^ng iiien-p‘u, 40 
Chang-shih ch‘ijan-shu, 189 
Chang-shih i-shu, 39 

Chang-shih ssO-tang chai ts'ang-shu mu, 157 

Chang Ts‘ang-shui chi, 42 

Chang-tzO ch^ng-m^ng chu, *817 

Chang W6n-ch6n chi, 66 

Chang W6n-c hen kung shih-ch'ao, 66 

Chang W6n-hsiang kung ch‘uan-chi, 31 

Chang W6n-ta kung i-chi, 32 

Chang W6n-tuan kung chi, 64 

Chang W6n-tuan kung ch‘uan-chi, 60 

Chang W6n-tuan kung ch‘uan-shu, 64 

Chang W5n-tuan kung nien-p‘u, 60 

Ch‘ang-an chih, *624 

Ch‘ang-an hou-ku pien, 621 

Ch‘ang-ch^n ko-chi, *686 

Ch‘ang-ching t‘ang ts‘ai-tztl shu hui-kao, 165 

Ch‘ang-chou hsien-ch6 i-shu, *636 

Ch‘ang-ch‘u-chai sui-pi, *850 

Ch‘ang-h5n ko, 376 

Ch‘ang-h4n ko chuan, 376 

Ch‘ang-ho chih-chi k‘ao, *719 

Ch'ang-hsing hsien-chih, 163 

Ch‘ang-li ko chi, *676 

Ch‘ang-pai Kua-5r-chia shih san-chung lioh 
chuan, 406 

Ch‘ang-sh6ng tien, 21, 71, 376 
Ch‘ang W^n-hsiang kung men-p‘u, 69 
Ch‘ang-wu hsien-chih, 373 
Ch‘ang-yen pao, *822 
Chao Ch‘iu -0 kung sh^ng-kao, 80 
Chao Kung-i kung sh^ng-kao, 80 
Chao-ling pei k‘ao, 521 
Chao-mei chan-yen, 239 
Chao-ming w6n-hsuan, 549, *866 
Chao-tai ching-chi yen, 102 
Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu, 83 
Chao-yu chih, 424 
Ch‘ao-ching-ch‘ao shih ch‘ao, 107 
Ch‘ao-ching-ch‘ao w6n-chi, 108 
Ch‘ao-min shih w^n chi, 667 
Ch‘ao-yin chih-yen, *948 
Chekiang chuan-lu, 244 
Chekiang t‘ting-chih, *646 
Ch5-t‘ang wai-chi, 20 
Ch5-t‘ang wei-ting kao, 20 
Ch^-tung ch‘ou-fang lu, 332 
Ch5n-ch‘i t‘ang kao, *822 
Ch^nrch‘i t‘ang shih-tskin, *822 


Bamboo Books, see Chu-shu chi-nien. 
Book of Changes, see I-ching. 

Book of Odes, see Shih-ching. 

Book of Rites, see Li-chi. 

Botany (Bindley), see Chih-wu hsueh. 
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Cli^n-cli^i t^ng sliu-lu, *822 
CMn-chl t*ang shu-mu, *822 ■ 

Ch^n-chl t'ang ts^ung-shu, *822 
Ch§ii"ch^uan hsien-sh^ng wdn-chi, 427 
CMn-hai hsien-cliili, *946 
CMn-i i i-shu, 208 
Cli^n-ting hsien-sMng i-cM, 681' 

CMn wei shih lu, *640 

Ch'^n Chia-ling chi, 103 

Ch'^n Chung-yii kung ch'iian-chi, lOS . 

Ch‘^n-feng-ko ts'ung-shu, 184 

Ch'^n-hsing lu, *638 

Cii'^n KVch^in chi, 96 

Ch^^n Mei-kung chi, 84 

Ch'^n Mei-kung shill chung ts^ang~shu, 84 

Ch^en-o chi, 397 

Ch‘^n-shih ch‘ing-fen lu, 100 

Ch'en Tu-lu hsien-sheng nien-p'u, 89 

Ch'en Tung-sliu hsien-sh^ng nien-p^u, 92 

Ch'en W6n-su kung i-chi, 100 

Ch‘en Wen-su kung nien-p‘u, 100 

Cheng-chai lei-kao, *686 

Cheng-chlieh iou ts‘ung-k'o, 324 

Ch^ng-hsin pien, *894 

Ch^ng-hsii Wai-li kuei-hsing, *941 

Cheng hsiieh p ‘ien, *608 

Ch^ng-i-t‘ang chi, 52 

Ch^ng-i-t‘ang ch‘uan-shu, 52 

ChOng-i-t*ang hsii-chi, 62 

Ch§ng-jOn hsiao-p‘u, 532 

Ch^ng-lei p‘u-chi p^n-shih fang, *903 

Ch^ng-lun, *773 

ChOng Man shih-chi, 113 

Cheng-Mien chi-Iiieh, *806 

Cheng-Mien chi-wen, *806 

Cli'^ng-ch'Ong hsien-chih, 373, *676 

Ch'eng-chiin chiang-i, *673 

Ch‘^ng-en t'ang sh6ng-kao, 557 

Ch'Ing-huai shu-wu shih-ch‘ao, 683 

Ch'Ong-huai t^ang chi, *840 

Ch‘eng-huai yuan ch‘uan-chi, 58 

Ch'eng-huai yuan shih-hsiian, 58 

Ch^eng-huai yuan w4n-ts*un, 68 

Ch‘eng-huai yuan yii, 66 

Ch'eng-pei chi, 414 

Ch‘eng-shan lao-j^n tzti-chuan nien-p'u, *708 

Ch‘eng-slian lu kao, *708 

Ch 'eng shih-lang i-chi ch^u-pien, 115 

Ch'Ong-shih lu, 671 

Ch'eng-sung >shu-|nu, 569 

Chi-chai shih-kao, *734 

Chi-chai w^n-chi, *734 .■ 

Chi-ch'ang chai shih-kao, *961 

Chi-ch'eng ch'ti-p'u, 375 

Chi-ch'i t'ing chi, 204 

Chi-ch'i t'ing chi w^ai-pien, 204 

Chi-ch'i t'irig shih chi, 204 

Chi-fu an-Ian chih, 76 

Chi-fii ho-tao shui-Ii ts'ung-shu, *923 


Chi-fu j^n-wu k'ao, *672 
Chi-fu shih chuan, *771 
Chi-fu shui-Ii i, 614 
Chi-fu ts'ung-shu, *776 
Chi-fu t'ung-chih, 342, 478 
Chi-hai tsa-shih, *433 
Chi hai-ts'o, 278 
Chi-ho pu-pien, 570 
Chi-ho yiian-p^n, 316, 479, 570. 

Chi-hsiang kuan ts'ung-shu, *783 
Chi -hsiieh- t 'ang shih-ch'ao , 670 
Chi-hsueh-t'ang wen-ch'ao, 570 
Chi-hu lou i-kao, 557 
Chi-jen shih-plen, 462 
Chi-jui lou shu-mu, 33 
Chi-jui lou wen-ts'ao, 34 
Chi-keng pien, 134 
Chi-ku chai ch'iian-chi, *919 
Chi-ku chai chung-ting i-cii'i k'uan-chih fa-t'ieh, 
402 

Chi-ku ko pi-p5n shu-mu, 340, 585 
Chi-ku ko Shuo-wen ting, *783 
Chi-kuo ko, 477 
Chi-lin k‘an-chieh chi, *881 
Chi-sliih an ts‘ung-shu, *678 
Chi-shu yiian shu-mu, 176 ^ 

Chi Ts‘ang-wei ts'ang shu-mu, 118 

Chi-tsu-shan chih, 315 

Chi-tu pei-t'an, *926 

Chi-wei tz‘0-k'o lu, 168 

Chi Wen-ta kung i-chi, 123 

Chi-yang hsien-chih, 35 

Chi-yiian pien, see Li-tai Chi-yiian pien. 

Chi-ylian t'ung-k'ao, 460 

Ch'i-an chi, 114 

Ch'i-ch'i t'u-shuo, see Yiian-hsi ch'i-ch'i t^u-shuo. 
Ch'i-chia hsi-hsiieh, 274 
Ch'i-chiao Shui-ching chu, 205, 332, *982 
Ch'i-ching Meng-tzti k‘ao-wen pu-i, 402 
Ch'i-chiin chih, 167 

Ch'i-hsien lei-ch^ng, see Kuo-ch'ao ch'i-hsien 
lei-ch5ng. 

Ch'i-hsin chin-chien, *862 
Ch'i hsueh k'ao liieh, *648 
Ch'i-k'o,274 
Ch'i-ling ts'ao, 42 
Ch'i-lu chai chi, 63 
Ch'i-min ssti-shu, *610 
Ch'i pen-t'ou, 281 
Ch'i-shih i-shuo k'ao, 98 
Ch'i tzO ming, 487 
Ch‘i tzii yiin, 487 
Ch'i-wen chii-li, *678 

Chia-ch'en hsin-hsien ch'ih-tao h5ng-hsing t'u, 
242 

Chia chieh lu, 671 

Chia-ch'ing ch'ung-hsiu i-t'ang chih, *968 ■ 

Chia-hsiin, *756 
Chia-hui t'ang chi, 96 
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CMa-i shifi-an, 425 
CMa kuei m^ng-Mn cMj 469 
' CMa-Ii, *914 
Chia-lo t%ng sMh-cliij 289 
CWa-meng hsiian ts^ung-shUj *826 
CMa-shan t'ang chi, 243 
Chia-shan t^ang er-chi, 243 
Chia-sli6n ta-nan lu, *672 

CHa-ting Ch'ang-pai ' hsien-sh^ng tsou-ij *611 

Chia-ting Ghen-chiang chih, 635 

CMa-ting ssG hsien-sh^ng chi, 114 

Chia-yeh t^aag ts‘ung-shu, 19 

Chia-yin-i lun-ch'iian chtieh-chii, 621 

Chia-yin-i ts‘ang-ch^i mu, 521 

Chiang-chai w^n-chi, *818 ' 

Chiang Chung4ieh kung i-chi, 187 

Chiang-fang shu-Iiieh, 51 

Chiang-fu ts'ao-t^ang shiS-chi, 98 

Chiang-hsi Gung-chih, 70 

Chiang hsien-sheng ch^iian-chi, 136 

Chiang-mei meng, 504 

Chiang-nan cheng-shu wen-to, 349 

Chiang Nan-sha hua-niao ts'ao-ch^ung ts*5, 143 ■ 

Chlang-ning chin-shih chi, *907 

Chiang-ning fu-chih, 238, *900 

Chiang-pei yuii-ch‘^ng, *791 

Chiang-shan yung ts'an-kao, 426 

Chiang-shih chu-ch6n pan ts*ung-shu, *607 

Chiang-su hai-ytiii ch'iian'-an, 282 

Chiang-su 'shih-ch5ng, 402 

Chiang-tso shih-wu-tzti shih-hstian, *689 

Chiang-ts‘un hsiao-hsia lu, 414 

Chiang-tshin shu-hua mu, 414 

Chiang-tu Wang-shih ts'ung-shu, *815 

Chiang-yin Jisien-chih, 449 

Chiang Yu-shih i-sliu, 342 

Chiang-yun^Iou shu-mu, 149 

Ch^iang-fa chun-shOng, *881 

Chiao-ching ch4ng w^n-kao, 457 

Chiao-ching shih w^n-chi, 65 

ChiaO”ChW t'ung-i, 39 

ChiaO“f5ng shih-wOn kao,,448 

Chiao-hsi t^ang t^iao-yueh, 311 

Ghiao-hui yuan i"kao, *923 

Chlao Li-t^ang i-w^n, 146, , 

Chiao-li: t'ang; s!iih-chi, 515 , 

Chiao-li t'ang wen-chi, 515 
Chiao-nti i-kuei, 87 
Chlao-pin-lu k'ang-i, 242 
Chiao-p‘ing Nien-fei fang-Iiieh, 383, 465 ■ 
Ghiao-p^ing san-sh6ng hsieh-fei fang-Itleh,; 224 ' , 
Chiao-p^ing Yiieh-fei fang-Iueh, 383,, *619 , 
Ghiao-pu.Lin-chhng ni-fei chi-iiieh, *660 ■ 

Ghiao-pu jii-lu, 139 ,, 

Chiao-shan chi-yu chi, 660 
Chiao-shan shu-ts^ang shu-mu, 401 
Chiao-shih chti-yii, 357 
ChiaO”shih i-shu, 144 
Chiao-shih pi-ch^^ng, 146 


Chiao-shih ts^ang-shu mu, 1# 

Chiao-shuo, #8 
Chiao yu~Iun, see Yu-lun. 

Ch'iao-fan lou ts^ng-shu, *912 
Ch'iao-t'ien sheng-pi, *774 
Chieh-ch^ao chi, 452 . 

Chieh-Fang wen-ta, 233 ' 

Chieh-lin chi, 174 
Chieh-tzO shu, 274^ 

Chieh-tzU yOan hua-chuan, 496 
Chieh-yiieh shan-f-ang hm-ch%o, 36 
Chheh-w5n chai wen-ch'ao, 282 
Chheh-ytin k'ao, 92 
Chien-chi t'ang w^n-chi, *849 ' 

Chien-chia ytian-mu, 186 , ■ 

Chien-chih-shul chai chi, 324 
Chien-chih-shui chai' ts%ng-shu mii, 324 
CMen-chou k%o, 84 
Chien-hsi-tsW-j^n ch^u-chi, *648 
Chien-hsi-ts'un-sh^ ts*ung-k‘o, *648 , 
Chien-hstxeh Iii.ts^ung-shu, 312 
Chien-k^ang shih-lu, *810 
Chien-ku lu, *647 . 

Chien-kuo Lu yuan-nien ta-t‘ung li, 352 
Chien-ming mu-!u, see Ssh-k^u ch'uan-shu cMen- 
ming mu-!u. 

Chien-mo-sh5ng shih-ch‘ao, 602 

Chien-ning fu-chih, 26 

Chien-shan lou chi, *894 

Chien-shou t‘ang so-ts‘ang Yin-hsti w5ii-teQ, 517 

Chien-tieh yin-ytian, 215 

Chien-yu ch'uan-chi, 49 ■ 

Ch‘ieii-an hsien-shing i-kao, '*710^ 

Chhen-chai chi, *934 

Chhen-chih ts‘ao-t‘ang w^n-ch'ao, *804 

Ch‘ien-chm pao-yao, *676. 

Ch‘ien-ch1ng t^ang shu-mu, 366 
Ch‘ien-chhu cha-chi, *910 
Ch'ien Chung-chieh kung chi, 205 
Chhen .Han-shu, 92, 506 ; 

Chlen Hou .Han-shu shu-ch§ng, *640 ■ 

Ch'ien-hsi chai hsi-hsuan, ,*882 
Ch*ien-ku ch1-w§n, 496 ' 

Ch‘ien-k‘uEOh^ng“Ch'‘i chi, 292, ,347.. , 

Chlen-k'un, liang-kua chieh, . *710 , 

Ghlen-lu, .503, . , 

Ch^ien-lung fu .t^ing chou hsien chih, 374 
Chhen Miao chu-chih tz'ii, *661 . 

Chhen Nan-yfian hsien-sh^ng i-chl, 150 
Ch^ieri-p‘i t'ing chuan-lu, 646 
Chlen-p^i ting ku chuan t^u-shih, 546 
Gh%n-shu,.*7i9, . 

Chien-t^ng i-shih, *810 
Chien-ts‘ai t^ang shu-mu, 184 
Chien Tsun-wang, Tu-shu min-ch*iu cM chito- 
ch5ng, 167 

Chien W^n-min kung ch'uan-chi, 168 
Chien-yen t^ang ch‘tian-shu, 153 
Chien-yen t^ang shih-chi, 155 
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Ch'ien-yen t'ang w^n-chi, 155 
Ch‘ien-yuan tsung-chi, 546' 

Chien-yiian ts‘ung-shu, see Ch'ien-yuan tsung- 
chi. 

Ch'ien-yiian yu-p'eng shu-w^n, 647 

Chih-chm chai ts‘ung-shu, *902 

Chih-fang wai-chi, 453, *895 

Chih-fei chi, *773 

Ch-ih“fu chai ts‘ung-shu, 283 

CMh-hai,36 

Chih-ho ch‘u-yen, 32 ' 

Chih-ho fang-liieh, 163 

Chih-ho li-yxin, 476 

Chih-ho shu, ISS 

Chih-ho tsou-chi shu, 163 

Chih-Ho wu-shuo, 618 

Chih hsia-ho lun, 51 

Chih hstieh lu, 288 

Chih-i k‘o so-chi, 487 

Chih-i ts'ai-tzil shu, 165 

Chih-i ts'ung-hua, 600 

Chih-k‘an chi ch‘uan-ch'i, 169 

Chih-li ho-ch'ii shui-li shu, 234, *696 

Chih-ming kuang-Ii, 606 

Chih-ning t'ang kao, 326 

Chih-p'ing liieh, *639 

Chih-p‘ing pao-chien, 32, *608 

Chih-p*ing sh^ng-suan chih-shu, 690 

Chih-pu-tsu chai ts‘ung-shu, *613 

Chih-shih pien, 18 

Chih-shun Ch6n-chiang chih, 635 

Chih-t‘ing hsien-sh5ng chi, *617 

Chih-tsu chai chi, 186 

Chih-tsu chai shih-chi, 186 

Chih-tsu chai shih-w^n-chi, 186 

Chih wci chi, 81 

Chih-wu hstieli 479 

Chih-yen lu, *543 

Ch'ih-ching chai shu-mu, *722 

Chih-ching chai ts‘ang-shu chi-yao, 582, *722 

Chlh-pei ou-t‘an, *833 

Chih-pi fu, *689 

Ch^ih-shui i-ch5n, 589 

Ch‘ih-tu hsin-ch^ao, 174 

Chin-ao t^ui-shih pi-chi, 414 

Chin-ch'ai wen-tzti t'u, 104 

Chin-ch'cng shu-mu, 659 

Chin-ch'eng w^n-kao, 186 

Chin-chou pien, 36 

Chin-hsiu wan-hua ku ch‘ien hou hsii chi, *827 

Chin-hua ts^ung-shu, 487 

Chin-ling ti-t^u k‘ao, *816 

Chin-ling ts'ung-shu, 146 

Chin-shih ch‘^ng li, 604 

Chin-shih ching-yen lu, 694 

Chin-shih hsueh-lu, 467, 546 

Chin-shih hsueh-lu hsii-pu, 646 

Chin-shih hsiieh-lu pu, 646 

Chin-shih j6n-wu chih, *861 


Chin-shih pa, *869 

Chin-shih pien-Iu, *838 

Chin shih ts'ui-pien, 546, *807, 873 

Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien wei-k‘aii-kao, *807 

Chin-shih tsung-li, 244 

Chin-shih t‘u, 694 

Chin-shih w6n pa-wei, 154 

Chin-shih w^n-tzti chi, 425 

Chin-shih w§n-tzO mu-lu, 164 

Chin-shih yiian, 620 

Chin-ssO iu, *640, 673 

Chin-ssO iu chi yao, *673 

Chin Sung shu-ku, 278 

Chin-tai Chung suan chu-shu chi, 640 

Chin-tai pi-shu, 665 

Chin Wen-hsiang tsou-i, 163 

Chin-w6n shang-shu i-shuo k*ao, 98 

Chin-w5n tsui, 33 ^ 

Chin-wen ya, 33 

Chin-wu chi, 157 

Chin-yao ch*ou-pi, *746 

Chin-yii yiian, *738 

Chin yiieh-fu, *883 

Ch'in-ch^uan chih, 37 

Ch‘in-ch‘uan Huang-shih san-chi, 37 

Ch‘in-ch‘uan san-chih pu-chi, 37 

Ch‘in Han Wa-tang t‘u, *624 

Ch‘in-p‘u ho-pi, 281 

Ch‘in-shu chi, 108 

Ch‘in-ti li-shu k‘ao, 357 

Ch ‘in-ting Ch‘un-ch‘iu Tso-chuan tu-p6n, *038 
Ch ‘in-ting Hsieh-yiin hui-chi, 603 
Ch'in-ting Huang-yii Hsi-yii t‘u-chih, *763 
Ch‘in-ting ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘^ng, see Ku- 
chin t‘u-shu cbi-ch‘6ng. 

Ch‘in-ting Shih-chieh t‘iao-li, 368 
Ch‘in-ting SsO-shu w6n, 236 
Chinese Classics (Legge), *837 
Ching-cheng lu, 46 
Ching-chi tsuan-kn, 399 

Ching-chiang Hsiang-kung shih kao ch6n-chi, 66 

Ching-chieh nien-p'u k‘ao-i, ^711 

Ching-chi h-chli shih-hua, 184 

Ching-chi h k‘ao-lueh, 102 

Ching-chin w^n-kao, 414 

Ching-ching Iing-ch‘ih, 47 

Ching-chuan shih-tZ' ti, *842 

Ching-fu, 97 

Ching-hai chi, *663 

Ching-hai i-ti, *918 

Ohing-hsiang lou ts‘ung-shu, 349 

Ching-hsien chih, 374 

Ching-hsiieh chih-yen, 434 

Ching-hsiieh ju-m^n, 138 

Ching-hsiieh li-shih, *626 

Ching-hsiieh t‘ung-lun, *625 

Ching-hsiieh wu-shu, *801 

Ching-hsiin t‘ang ts‘ung-shu, *624 

Ching-hua yiian, 473 
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Cliing-i cbai clii, 309 
ChiBg-i k‘ao, m 542, 560, W : 

Ching-i k‘ao chiao-chi, 183 
Ching-i k*ao mo-lu, 183 
ChiBg-i'^k'ao pu-cheng, 183, *857 
Ching-i shu-w.en, *842 
Ching-i tsa-chi, *73T 
Ching-k‘ao, *697 
Ching-k^ao fu-lu, *697 
Ching pang kuei*ch5, 590 
Ching-shan ytieh-lu, 564 
Ching shih ching, *819 
Ching-shih ta-tien, *855 
Ching-shih ta-w5n, 204 

Ching-shih w4n san-pien, see Huang-ch^ao ching- 
shih etc. 

Ching-ssti t^ang chi, 601 

Ching-ssO t'ang kao, 118 

Ching-t‘i t‘ang shih-chi, *740 

Ching-t‘i t‘ang shu-mu, *740 

Ching-t'i t'ang Sung Yuan j4n chi mu, *740 

Ching-tien shih-w6n, 550 

Ching-tien shih-w4n k'ao-ch5ng, 560 

Ching-t‘u sh4ng-hsien lu, *616 

Ching-tung k‘ao-ku lu, 426 

Ching-tzti i-t‘ung, 69 

Ching-wa tsa-chi, 488 

Ching-wei shih i-wdn, *678 

Ching-wei t'ang shih-chi, *778 

Ching-w4n kuang-i, 177 

Ching-yeh t'ang shih-chi, 22 

Ching-yen shih-i, 326 

Ching-yen t^ang shih-chung, 123 

Ching yiian, 161 

Ching-yiieh ch‘uan-shu. 27, *903 
Ching-yiieh ch‘uan-shu fa-hui, *903 
Ching-ylin lou chi, *783 
Ching-yiin lou ts‘ung-shu, *783 
Ch‘ing-ai t'ang chia-ts'ang chung-ting i-chl 
k^uan-chih fa-tieh, 621 
Ch^ing-ai fang shih-k'o, 637 
Gh'ing-chao t'ang ts'ung-shu, 163 
Ch^ing-chi wai-chiao shih-Iiao, 361, 383 
Ch'ien-fen ko chi, 143 
Ch'ing-fen shih-shou lu, 155 
Clfing-ho, *678 
Ch‘ing-hsi shu-wu chi, 535 
Ch^ing-hsiang t^ang chi, *816 
Ch'ing-hua nuan-yii tz%, *717 
Ch^ing Huang-shih ssO-p'u, 260 
Ch'ing-hui hua-pa, *824 
Ch‘ing-hui ko ts4ng-i ch'ih-tu, *824 
Ching-hui tseng-yen, *824 
Ch'ing-jung wai-chi, 142 

Ch'ing Kao-tsung yu-chih shih ch^u-chi (and 
continuations), 371 

Ch*ing Kao-tsung yii-chih w5n ch^u-chi (and 
continuations), 370 


Ching kung-shih hsO-pien, 227. \ See also Kuo- 
ch'ao kung-shih hsO-pien.' 

Ch'ing lieh-ch^ao Hou-fei chuan kao, *6^ 
Ching-Iun kuan ts*ang-shu mu-lu, *6^ 
Chlng-m^n chi, see Shao^ Tzh-hsiang ch*flaa**chL , 
ChIng-mCm !u kao, *636 
Ch1ng-m4n iu kao, *636 
Ching-men sh4ng kao, *636 
Ching-pi shu-w^n, 228 
Ch‘mg-po-shih chi, 606 
Ching-po-shih chi chiao-pu, 606 
Ch1ng-p‘u hsien-chih, *807 
Chlng-p^u shih-chuan, *807 
Ching-shih kao, 409, *936 
Ching-tai hsiieh-shu ts'ung-shu, 107 
Ching T'ai-tsu Kao Huang-ti shih-Iu, IP. Also 
see Shih-Iu (Tki-tsu). 

Ching T^ai-tsu Wu Huang-ti shih-Iu, 698. Also 
see Shih-Iii (T‘ai-tsu). 

Ching T‘ai-tsung W4n Huang-ti shlng-hsiin, 3 
Ching T'ai-tsung Win Huang-ti shih-iu, 3. 

Also see Shih-! u (T‘ai-tsung). 

Chlng-t^ung chi, 143 
Cfaing-win chien, 281 
Ching-yin t^ang chi, 414 
Chiu-chang, see Chiu-chang suan-shu. 

Chiu-chang suan-shu, 316, 570 
Chiu-ching ku-i, 368 
Chiu-ching pien-tzO tu-ming, *645 
Chiu-ching pu-ytin k‘ao-chlng, 152 
Chiu-ching shih-ts'ung, *686 
Chiu-ching wln-ts‘un, *686 
Chiu-chiu ta-ching, 25 
Chiu-huang ts'l, *773 
Chiu-ko, 87 

Chiu-kung ta-ch^lng nan pei tz'ti kung-p^u, 25 

Chiu-kuo chih, *637 

Chiu-ming chl-yOan, *874 

Chiu-pien tz'tl, 306 

Chiu-shih t'ung hsing-ming lOeh, *825 

Chiu T%ng-shu, 534, *644 

Chiu T^ang-shu chiao-k'an chi, 634 

Chiu Wu-tai shih, *637, 644 

Chiu-yao chai pi-chi, 358 

Chiu-yen chi, 449 

Ch1u-ch‘a tsa-chi, 628 

Chlu-chin-shih chai shih-ts^ao, *669 

Chlu-chia chi, *663 

Chiu Chin nii-hsia i-chi, 171 

Chiu Chin shih tz^O, 170 

Chlu-fing chi, 143 

Chlu-fu lu, 671 

Chlu-hsiao chi, 476 

Chlu-hui yin-kuan shih ch^ao, 164 

Chlu-ku chii Sung-pen shu-mu, 340 

Chlu-ku lu, 426 

Chlu-liu, *832 

Chiu nii-shih i-kao, 171 

Chlu-shih hsiieh-ku lu, *939 
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Ch^iu-sbilii po-na chin, *S39 

Chiu WIn-ta kung shih-wen chi, 172 

Chiu-yuan t£a-p‘ei, £3 

Chiu-ytieh yin, *692 

Cho-nu tang-lu, *661 

Cho-tsun yuan ts^ung»kao, 484 

■Chou Chin ming-tzh chieh-ku, *842 

Chou-hsing yiieh-k'an, 434 

ChoU“i che-clmng, 284,' 323, 474 

Chou-i Cheng-chu hsii-iu, *737 

GhoU“i ch-tng-i, 357 

Chou-i chi-chieh, 367 

Chou-i clii-chieh sheng-i, 467 

Cliou-i chi-shih, *837 

Chou-i chien-shu, 94 

Chou-i chih-chih pien, 114 

Chou-i chiu-shu k'ao-ch^ng, 635 

Chou-i Chu-tzh pen-i, 640 

Chou-i chuan-chii, 478 

Chou-i chuan-i ho-ting, 189 

Chou-i han-shu, 333 

Chou-i hsiang-tz‘u, 366 

Chou-i pen-i pien-cheng, 368 

Chou-i pu-chu, *716 

Chou-i shih-i, 326 

Chou-i shu, 138, 368 

Chou-i shuo-iueh, 35 

Chou-i t‘u-hsiang chi piao, 233 

Chou-i wan-tz^Q chi-chieh, 22 

Chou-i Yii-shih i, 42 

Chou-kuan i-shu, 236 

Chou-kuan lu tien k'ao, *648 

Chou-kuan pien-fei, *801 

Chou-ii, 168, 367 

Chou-li ch^ng-i, *678 

Chou-li chtin-fu shuo, *828 

Chou-ii hiiin-tsuan, 476 

Chou-pi suan-ching, *867 

Chou-pi suan-ching t'u-chu, *867 

Chou-shih i-hsiieh ta‘ung-shu, *£C3 

Ch*ou-j^n chuan, 4C2 

Ch‘ou-j6n chuan san-pien, 4C2 

Ch‘ou-pan I-wu shih-rco, Hsien-feng ch^ao, 383 

Ch^ou-pan I-wu shih-mo, Tao-kuang ch‘ao, 383 

Ch‘ou-pan I-W'u shih-mo, T‘ung-chih ch'ao, 383 

Ch'ou-suan, 670 

Ch'ou-w’ang pien, 476 

Ch'ou-yang ch‘u-i, 332 

Chu-ch'a hsiao chih, 186 

Chu-ch^a w"4n-Iei, 183 

Chu-chi tVshuo, *808 

Chu-chia ts'ang-hua pu, 488 

Chu-chia ts^ang-shu pu, 488 

Chu Chiu-chiang hsien-sheng chi, 91 

Chu-ch'u shih-ch'ao, 168 

Chu-ch^u w^n ch‘ao, 168 

Chu-i t'ang-chi, 426 

Chu-p'i yii-chih, see Yung-ch^ng chu-pi yii-chih. 
Chu-p^o shih-lang tsou-i, *611 


Chu-shih t^ung-i 111, 464 

Chu-shu chi-nien, 278, 326 

Chu-shu t'ung chien, 326 

Chu-Ssh k'ao-hsin lu, *774 

Chu-ting chii-shih nien-p‘u, 164 

Chu-ls^ung pieh-lu, 36 

Chu-tzh ch'uan-shu, 284, 329, 474 

Chu-tzti ping-i, *946 

Chu-tzh w^an-nien ch'uan-lun, 466 

Chu-tzti wan-nien ting-iun, 456 

Chu-tzti yii-Iei jih-ch‘ao, 92 

Chu W^n-tuan ts‘ang-shu sliih-san chung, 189 

Chu Wen-tuan wen-chi, 189 

Ch‘u-Han chu-hou chiang-yti k^ao, 636 

Ch‘u hsiieh chi, *827 

ChVk'ou ch‘eng-chi, 487 

Ch‘u-Sai chi-ltieh, *666 

ChVshan i-shu chi, 436 

Ch‘u-shih jih-chi, 332 

Ch^u-shih jih-chi hsti-k^o, 332 

Ch'u-shih kung-tu, 332 

Ch‘u-shih tsou-shu, 332 

Ch'u-shui t‘u-chi, 622 

Ch‘u-t‘ing ch'i-chiu i-shih, *868 

Ch‘u ts‘ao chiang-ch ‘^ng, *791 

ChVtz‘ii,87 

Chuan-chu w'^n, 478 

Chuan-hsti li k‘ao *768 

Chuan-shu shih-w’-u chung, *716 

Ch‘uan-an chi, *607 

Ch^uan-shan hstieh-pao, *818 

Ch^uan-shan hstieh-p'u, *818 

Ch‘uan-shan i-shu, 535, 581, *768, 818 

Ch‘uan-shan shih-ts‘ao, 60 

Ch‘uan-shan shih-ts‘ao hstian, 60 

Ch'uan-shan shih-yu chi, *818 

Ch'uan-shih lou shu-mu, 311 

Ch^uan-shih lou ts‘ang-shu chi, 353 

Ch^uan-yen chai ts^ung-shu, 146 

Chuang-hui t'ang w^n-chi, 292 

Chuang-tzti, 233 (also see Nan-hua). 

Chuang-tzti chi-shih, 439 
Chuang-tzti chieh, *817 
Chuang-tzti i, 146 

Chuang-yiian hui ch^ang-ho shih, 340, *669 
Ch Wch'iu, 35, 53, 114, 164, 207, 357, 450, 478, 518, 
534, 594, *843 
Ch'un-ch'iii ch*ao, 189 
Ch‘un-ch*iu ch^ng-tz^ti, 207 
Ch*un-ch‘iu chih-shuo piao, *837 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu chuan-chu, 478 
Ch'un-ch‘iu chuan -i, 36 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu chti-li, 207 
Ch^un-ch^iu chiieh-shih pi, 433 
Ch^un-ch'iu fan-lu, 518, 636, 550 
Ch*un-ch‘iu fu-shih, 620 
Ch^un-ch‘iu i, *673 
ChW-ch‘iu jih-shih t'u-shuo, *837 
Ch^un-ch'iu k'uei, 347 
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di^un-ch'iu Kung-yang li-shuj 635 
Ch'un-ch'iu Lieh-kuo chih chuan, 84 
Ch'im-chlu lun, 619 
Ch'un-ch'iu ming-tzti cMeh-ku, ’*‘842 
Cli‘un-ch‘iu saii-shu, 53 
Ch'un-ch'iu shang-fa ko, 519 ■ 

Cli^iin-ch‘iu shih-li, *676 
Cli'un-cliiii shoo, 367 
Ch'un-chiu shuo-jun i-t'ung, 639 
■ Ch‘un-ch‘iu shuo-jun k'ao-pien, *837 
Ch%n-chiu ssG-chuan chu, *817 
Ch'un-ch'iu sui-pi, 419 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu ta-shih piao, 421 
Ch-un-ch‘iu Tso-chuan hui-yao, 559 
Ch’un-ch‘iu Tso-chuan i-shu, 114 
Ch'un-ch'iu Tso-chuan ku, 374 
Ch^un-ch'iu Tso-chuan tu-p^n, see Ch^in-ting 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu Tso-chuan tu-pin. 

Ch‘un-chhu Tso-chuan pu-chu, 358 
Ch^un-ch^iu Tso-shih chuan, see Tso-chuan. 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu Tso-shih chuan ta-i, 635 
Ch'un-ch^iu yao-chih, 207 
Ch'un-ch^iu yung-shih ytieh-fu, *661 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu ylieh-jih piao-shuo, *901 
Ch^un-hua hsien-chih, 373 
Ch^un-hui t^ang ts‘ung-shu, 606 
Ch^un-jung t'ang chi, *807 
Ch'un-jung t^ang tsa-chi, *806 
Ch‘un-ming m^ng-yii lu, *670 
Ch'un-t^ng-mi, 398 
Ch‘un-tsai t^ang ch^tian-shu, *946 
Ch*un-tsao t'ang ch'u-chi, *840 
Ch^un-w^ng 488 
Chung-chou chin-shih chi, *624 
Chung-chou j^n-wu k^ao, *672 
Chung-ch'ii i-shao, *610 
Ghung-ch‘u shih-lu, *662 
Chung chiao-chieh t^u, 360 
Chung-hsi ching-hsing t'ung-i k^ao, 671 
Chung-hsing ch6ng-y ao, *866 
Chung-hsueh, 479 
Chung-kuo chiao-yii shih, 343 
Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien-shih tzh-liao hsii-pien, 
463 

Chung-kuo chung-ku w^n-hsiieh shih, 636 
Chung-kuo ming-hua, *941 
Chung-kuo nii-pao, 170 
Chung-kuo suan-hsiieh shih, 640 
Chung-kuo w5n-hsueh, 636 
Chung-min chi, *864 
Chung-shan cha-chi, 650 
Chung-shan chi, 92 
Chung-shan ch^uan-hsin lu, *809 
Chung-shan shih-ch'ao, 280 
Chung-shan shih-lun, 280 
Chung-shan tsou-i, 280 
Chung-shan wen-ch*ao, 280 
Chung-shan yen-ko chih, *809 
Chung-sMh i, 164' . ..- v, , 


Chung-shu ch^ng-k^ao, 603 
Chung suan shih lun-ts'ung, 640 
Chung-wai i-t ‘img yii-t'u, see Huang-ch^ao Chung* 
wai etc. 

Chung-wu chih, 51 
Chung-ya t‘ang shih-chi, 142 
Chung-ya t^ang wen-chi, 142 
Chung-yun hsien-kuan tz'tl, 244 
Chung-yung, 14, 35, 307, 477 
Chung-yung chuan-chu, 478 
Chung-yung lun, 35 
Ch‘ung-chen ch'ang-pien, *804 
Chhmg-ch^n 1 i-shu, 454, 489 
Ch'ung-cheng pi-pien, *892 
Ch'ung chi ao-ting Chi-yuan pien, 449 
Ch'ung-i t'ang jih-chi sui-pi, *809 
Ch‘ung-pien Ning-po Fan-shih T‘ien-i ko t‘u-shu 
mu-lu, 231 

Ch‘ung~t§ lao-j^n pa-shih tzii-ting nieii-p%, *756 

Ch^ung-wen tsung-mu, 162 

Ch‘ung-w4ii tsung-mu chi-shih, 162 

Chii-ch^ang yin-chuan lu, *741 

Chii Chi i-te, 62 

Chii-chih k^ao, 166 

Chu-hsiieh hsiian ts'ung-shu, 623 ‘ 

Chii-hua, 487 
Chii-i lu, *833 
Chu-i-t‘ang chi, 314 
Chu-p^o ching-shi chi, 91 
Chii-shih chuan, *615 
Chii-shuo, 146 

Chu-yeh t^ang w^n-chi, *843 
Chu-yu yu-chien, *914 
Chii-yu tVyin, 204 
Chii-yu t‘u-y in pu-chu, 204 
Ch^ii Chung-hstian kung chi, 201 
Ch'ii-hai, 614 
Ch^u-hua,604 
Ch^ii-Iu shih-kao, 1(^ 

Ch^ii-tzti ch^ng-yin, 238 

Ch*u-wei chiu-w^n, *822 

Ch'ii Yuan fu chu, *695 

Ch'u-yuan tsa-tsuan, *946 

Ch'u-yOan tzQ-shu shih, *945 

Chtian-ching-lou ts'ung-k^o, 433 

Chiian-shih ko chi, 374 

Chiian-yu ko t*ieh, *611 

Ch'tian-h^ng tu-liang shih-yen k'ao, *882 

Ch‘uan-hsueh p^ien, 30 

Ch'uan-hsileh w^n, 269 

Ch‘tian-pi t^u-shih, 621 

Ch‘uan San-ku chih Sui w4n, *936 

Ch^iian-shan chin-k'o, 26 

Ch*uan-shan yao-yen, 269 

■ Ch'Oan , shang-ku San-tai Chin Han San-kuo 
Liu-ch^ao w^n, *911, 936 
Ch^ttan-shih liang-yen, 361 
Ch^uan T%ng shih, 329, *617 741 
Ch'tian T^ang w5n, 227, 321, *658, 791, 968 
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lisin-luiti, ’*‘@22' 

Cli‘tian Wu-tai shih, 4SS 
■ Cliueh-chiao t^ung-w^n chi, *894 ■ 

Chiieh-shih ming-yen, 498 

Ch'ueh-li chih,'435 ■ ■ . 

Ch*ueh-li w^n-hsien k'ao, 434 ■ 

Chun-ku lu, §21 
Chhn'ku lu chin~w§n, §21 
Ch‘tin chiag i-cheng, *870 
Ch^iln-ching kung-shih t^u, 145 
Ch'iia-ching p'ing-i, *945 
Ch'tin-ching yun*p‘u, *782 
Ch'un-fang ch‘ing-wan, 566 
Ch ‘tin-fang p‘u, *821 
Ch‘tin-pi lou shan-p§n shu-mu, *717 
Ch‘iin-shu chiao-pu, 548 
Ch‘un-shu shih-pu, 650 
Ch‘un-shu tien-hui, 347 
Classic of Changes, see I-ching. 

Classic of Filial Piety, see Hsiao-ching. 

Classic of History, see Shu-ching. 

Classic of Poetry, see Shih-ching. 

Classic of Waterways, see Shui-ching. 

Classics on Rites (San Li): see Decorum Ritual, 
Institutes of Chou, and Record of Rites. 
Complete Library in Four Branches of Literature, 
see SsO-k'u ch'iian-shu. 

Comprehensive Geography of the Empire, see 
Ta-Ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih. 

Conic Sections (Whewell), see Ytian-chui ch*u- 
hsien. 

Dai Nihon shi, 179 
David Copperfield, 306 

De caelo et mundo (Aristotle), see Huan yu 
ch‘uan. 

Decorum Ritual, see I-li. 

Doctrine of the Mean, see Chung-yung. 

Don Quixote, 306 

Dream of the Red Chamber, see Hung-lou m^ng. 
Dynastic History of the Earlier Han, see Ch'ien 
Han-shu. 

Dynastic History of the Later Han Period, see 
Hou Han-shu. 

Dynastic History of the Three Kingdoms, see 
San-kuo chih. 

E-Iu cha-chi, 139 
E-lu shih-iu, 139 
E-Iu w^n-lu, 139 
fl-m^ng, *818 

Elegies of Ch‘u, see Ch‘u-t 2 ‘h. 

An Elegy on Encountering Sorrows, see Li-sao. 
Elementary Treatise on Mechanics (Whewell), see 
Chung-hsiieh. 

Elements of Algebra (de Morgan), see Tai-shu 
hsiieh. 

Elements of Analytical Geometry and of Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus (Loomis), see 
Tai wei chi shih-chi. 


Elements of International Law (Wheaton), see 
Wan-kuo kung-fa. 

En-fu t‘ang chih-i, *933 

En-fu t‘ang ch‘uan-chi, *933 

En-fu t‘ang nien-p‘a, *933 

En-fu t‘ang pi -chi, *933 

En-fu t‘ang shih-ch‘ao, *933 

Er-chia shih-ch‘ao, *636 

Er-chin-tieh t‘ang ch‘ih-tu, 70 

Er-chin-tieh t‘ang ym-p‘u, 70 

Er-ch‘u chi, 498 

Er-Huang hsien-sh^ng chi, 343 

Er-lao ch‘ing-fdng, 274 

Er-lin chii chi, *615 

Er-nii ying-hsiung chuan, *853 

£r-shih-i shih, *644 

Er-shih-i-shih t‘ung-i, 454 

Er-shih nien mu-tu chih kuai hsien-chuang, *873 

Er-ssti t‘ang ts‘ung-shu, 500 

Er-ya, 138, 152, 278, 418, *637 

Er-ya ch^ng-i, *637 

Er-ya hsiao-chien, 138 

Er-ya i-ch‘ieh chu-yin, *911 

Er-ya i-shu, 278 

Er-ya liieh-i, 278 

Er-ya shih-ti, 15S 

Er-ya shih-wen pu, 152 

Er-yu chi, *772 

Euclid’s Elements, see Chi-ho ytian-p§n. 

The Everlasting Wrong, see Ch‘ang-h§n ko. 
Evolution and Ethics (Huxley), *643 

Fa-kung ya-tsou, 25 
Fa-yen, 418 
Fan-chi yung-chi, *651 
Fan Chung-ch4n kung w6n-chi, 229 
Fan-hsieh shan-fang chi, 465 
Fan-pu yao-liieh, see Huang-ch‘ao Fan-pu etc. 
Fan-shu yti-ti ts‘ung-shu, see Huang-ch‘ao Fan- 
shu etc. 

Fan Wdn-chung kung chi, 229 
Fan-yuan shih-chi, *859 
Fang-ch‘^ng lun, 670 
Fang-ch‘^ng shen-lun, 97 
Fang-chi chi-chuan, 347 
Fang-chien kuan t‘i-pa, 437 
Fang Chih-chih ch'iian-shu, 239 
Fang-chih liieh-li, 39 ^ 

Fang-chung shih-hsiian, *647 
Fang Hai-wei hsien-sh6ng w^n-chi, 449 
Fang-ho tsou-i, 120 
Fang (Huang) yii yao-lan, 640 
Fang-mao shan-jen shih-lu, *676 
Fang Pai“t‘ang shih-shih k'ao-liieh, 238 
Fang T‘ang hsieh-p§n Shuo-wen chieh-tzti mu-pu 
chien-i, 632 

Fang Wang-hsi ch‘uan-chi, 236 
Fang-weng nien-p‘u, 76 
Fang-yen, 152, *697 
Fang-yen chien-shu, 152 
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Fang-yen cliu shu-cMng, *^697 
Fang-yen shu-cheng pu, *830, 

Fang-yen tsao, 487 
Fang-yiian shan-wei, 479 ■ 

Fei-hung t‘ang yin-j4n chuan, *811 
Fei-hung t'ang yin-p‘u, *811 
Fei-lu ta-hui, *622 
Fei-shih hsien-sh^ng wen-chi, 593 ■ 

Fei-shih i-shu san-chung, 240 
Fei-shih jih-chi ch‘ao, 593 
Fei-shih shan-jen shih, 593 
Fei-yiin ko Ling-shih ts'ung-shu, 536 
Fen-chia shu, 274 
F^n-chou fu-chih, *696 
Fen-hsiang lu, 571 
F5n-kan yti-hua, *833 
Fen-iei tztt-chin, 96, 284 
Fen-Ii ou-ts‘un, *800 
F^n-yang hsien-chih, *696 
F5ng-ch‘ang chia-hsiin, *834 
F^ng-cheng wu, 496 
F5ng huai shih ^r-pai yiin, 184 
F5ng-shih E-Io-ssh hsing-ch‘eng lu, 49 
F5ng-shih E-Io-ssh jih-chi, 49 
F^ng-shih Ying-lun chi, 483 
F5ng-shun Ting-shih Ch‘ih-ching chai shu-mu, 
*722 

F6ng-t‘ai chih-yeh pi-chi, *791 
F4ng-t*ai hsien-chih, 449 
F5ng-ya hsiao-chi, 278 
F5ng-yueh pao-chien. See Hung-lou m^ng. 

Five Classics, see Wu-ching. 

Fo-ching dr-shih-ch‘i chung, *918 
Four Books, see Ssti-shu. 

Fu-an shih-kao, 99 
Fu-chai chi-chin lu, 521 
Fu-chi hsiian chi, 374 

Fu-chien t'ung-chih, see Fukien t^ung-chih, 

Fu Ch*ing-chu hsien-sh^ng nien-p‘u, 261 

Fu-chu lou ou-ch^ao, 545 

Fu-ch‘u chai chi-wai shih-w^n chi, *857 

Fu-ch*u chai shih-chi, *867 

Fu-ch‘u chai wen-chi, *867 

Fu-I jih-chi, 389 

Fu-j6n hsieh-wa k'ao, *942 

Fukien t^ung-chih, 81, 98t 243 

Fukien yen-fa chih, 243 

Fu-lien shih-chi, 324 

Fu-sang yu-chi, *838 

Fu-shan ch‘uan-chi, 233 

Fu-sh^ hsing-shih lu, 62 

Fu-sh^ng liu-chi *642 

Fu-shun hsien-chih, *783 

Fu-Wu kung-tu, *722 

Fu-Wu ts'ao, *711 

Fu-Yii hsiian hua lu, *720 

Gen Gen showa shu, 106 

Genealogy of the Manchu Clans, see Pa-ch'i 
Man-chou shih-tsu t^ung-p'u. 


Great Learning, see Ta-hsueh. 

Gulliver's Travels, 306 

Hai-ch'ang ching-clii chu-lu k'ao, 139 

Hai-ch'ang hsiieh-chih Ho-jen k‘ao, 155 

Hai-ch'ang i-wen chih, 139 

Hai-ch‘ang pei-chih, 165 

Hai-fang shu-liieh, *777 

Hai-kuo chi-lan, 449 

Hai-kuo chi-w^n, 449 

Hai-kuo kung-yii chi-Iu, 310 

Hai-kuo ssO-shuo, 604 

Hai-kuo t‘u-chih, 92, 514, *851 

Hai-lu, 449 

Hai-lu chu, 449 

Hai-ning chou-chih kao, 139 

Hai-shan hsien-kuan ts‘ung-shu, *606 

Hai-t‘ang cliih, 97 

Hai-t‘ang t'ung-chih, 276 

Hai-t‘ien hsia-ch^ang, 68 

Hai-tung chin-shih ts'ung k^ao, 620 

Hai-tung chin-shih yiian, 620 

Hai-wai wen-pien, 332 

Hai-yuaii ko Sung Yuan pi-p^n shu-inu, *889 
Hai-yiian ko ts‘ung-shu, *888 
'Han-chang chi, *944 
Han Ch‘ang-Ii chi pu-chu, *641 
Han-ch'eng hsien-chih, 166 
Han-chi, 146 

Han-chien chien-ch^ng, 108 

Han-chih chih-i, *836 

Han-chih shih-ti liieh, *835 

Han-ching t‘ang chi, 327 

Han-chung chi, 462 

Han Dynastic History, see Han-shu. 

Han-fei tztl, 418 
Han-fen lou mi-chi, *615 
Han-hai, 487 
Han-hsiieh shang-tui , 239 
Han-hsiieh shih-ch‘d.ng chi, sec Kuo-ch%o Han- 
hsileh etc. 

Han-ju t^ung-i, 91 

Han kufln-i, 67, *676 

Han-pi lou t*ieh, 666 

Han san-chia shih i-tzO ku, 244 

Han Sha-nan hou Huo k Vshih, *609 

Han-shih i-shuo k‘ao, 98 

Han-shih li, 629 

Han-shih sa-ch'^ng lou ts'ang-shu chi, 274 
Han-shih ts'un-mu, *827 
Han-shu, 156, 236, 487, *829 
Han-shu hsi-yii chuan pu-chu, 322 
Han-shu pien-i, 162 
Han-shu shu-ch^ng, *640 
Han-shu ti-H chih chi-i, 205 
Han-shu ti-ii-chih shui-tao t'u-shuo, 92 
Han-sou shan-fang yu-ts'un shan-pen shu-mu* 
*717 

Han-sung chai kao, *803 
Han-sung t*ang ch‘uan-chi, *849 
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Han-tan cMj *709 
Han-t^Eg listi-yUj *622 ■ ■ 

: Han t^ung-yin ts^ung, *811 
Han Wei Lin-ch'ao pai-san chia chi hsiian, *871 
Han Wei Lin-eh^o pai-san ming-chia chi, 53^ *871 
Han Wei yin, 374 

Han Yen-hsi Hsi-ytieh Hua-shan pel k‘ao, 402 

Hang-chou fu chih, *637 

Hang-hai yin-ts'ao, 3S5 

Hang-shih chl-chung, 277 

Hao-an chi, 35 

Hao-an hsien-hua, 35 

Hao-ch‘i yin, 201 

Hao Hsiieh-hai hsien-sheng pi-chi, 280 
Hao-hstieh-wei-fu chai w6n-ch^ao, *044 
Hao-kn t'ang shu-mu, *811 
Hao-shih i-shu, 278 
H4n-hai, *874 
H^ng-hsing shuo, 141 . 

H^ng-hsiian so-chien so-ts'ang chi-chin lu, *882 
H4ng-hua kuan shih-lu, *838 
Heng-ytin-shan-j^n chi, *828 
Historical Record, see Shih-chi. 

History of the Sui Dynasty, see Sui-shu. 

History of the Three Kingdoms, see San-kuo chih. 

Ho-ch^ng hou lu, 457 

Ho-ch^ng lu, 457 

Ho-chou chih, 33, 39 

Ho-chou w^n-ch^rig, 38 

Ho-fang chih, 50 

Ho'fang ch‘u-i, *770 

Ho-fang shu-yen, 163 

Ho-fang tse-yao, 163 

Ho“fei hsiang-kuo ch^i-shih tz^O-shou t*u, 489 

Ho-fei Li-shih san-shih i-chi, 471 

Ho-ho lou chili-i, *620 

Ho-hsi sh^uig-kao i-shih, *823 

Ho Hsiu chu-hstin Lun-yii shu, 629 

Ho-ko chi-ch‘^ng, 513 

Ho-kung ch'i-chu t‘u-shuo, 507 

Ho-kung t^iao-yiieh, 98 

Ho-lin chin-shih lu, 495 

Ho-ming chi, 238 

Ho-ming chi, 278 

Ho-pei ti-i po-wu-yuan hua-pao, 20 
Ho-sh6ng-kuo shuo, 604 
Ho-shih chieh-ku chien, 619 
Ho-T^ao shih, 320 

Ho-t^u Lo-shu yiian-ch'uan pien, 336 

Ho-yiian chi-1 iieh, *829 

Ho Yuan-sou jih-chi, 287 

Hou Chia-chi, 19 

Hou-chien lu, 584 

Hou chih-chi shih, *966 

Hou Chiii-pu-tsu chai ts^ung-shu, *613 

Hou Han-shu, 236, 358, 511 

Hou Han-shu chiin-kuo ling-chang k^ao, 162 

Hou Han-shu pien-i, 162 

Hou Han-shu pu-chu, 358 


Hou'Han-shu pu-piao, 152 ' 

Hou Han-shu shu-ch<§ng, *640 

Hou-kuan Ch^^n-shih so-chu shu, 98 

Hou Pd-p'a, *741 

Hou su'lun, 571 

Hsi-an-fu chih, *623, 907 

Hsi-chai chi, 161 

Hsi-chai chi, *883 

Hsi-chai chi-yu, *915 

Hsi-chao chi-hsing shih, *692 

Hsi-chao t^u-liieh, *692 

Hsi-ch‘ao chi-cheng, *814 

Hsi-ch'ao ya-sung chi, 400, *718 

Hsi-cheng chi-ch'^ng, *768 

Hsi-cheng chi-iueh, *682 

Hsi-ch§ng sui-pi, *813 

Hsi-chiang chih, 21 

Hsi-chih chii-shih chi, *82S 

Hsi-ch‘ing Iisu-chien, chia-pien, 503 

Hsi-ch'ing hsii-chien, i-pien, 503 

Hsi-ch'ing ku-chien, 503, *792 

Hsi-chiiang shih-ts‘un kao, *823 

Hsi-ch*ui chin-iueh, 522 

Hsi-ch‘ui chu-chih tz^Q, 135 

Hsi-ch'ui tsung-t^ung shih-iiieh, 134, *692 

Hsi-ch'ui yao-lueh, 135 

Hsi Han-shu hsing-ming yiin, 261 

Hsi-ho ho-chi, 664 

Hsi-hsi tsa-yung, 104 

Hsi-hsi ts^ao-t‘ang chi, *801 

Hsi-hsi ts^ao-t'ang shih, *801 

Hsi-hsiang chi, 87, 164, 25S, 564 

Hsi-hsiao-shuang-chh chi, 143 

Hsi-hsueh fan, *895 

Hsi-hsileh t'ang ch'uan-chi, *875 

Hsi-hstin sheng-tien, *953 

Hsi-hsiin ta-shih chi, 334 

Hsi-hu chi-lan, *727 

Hsi-hu chill, 454 

Hsi-hu ehih-tsuan, 503 

Hsi-hu m^ng-hsiin, 54 

Hsi-hung t'ang fa-theh, *789 

Hsi-ju er-mu tzh, 233, *808 

Hsi-ku t'ang wen-chi, *708 

Hsi-k^u chai chi, *700 

Hsi-k^u chai hua-hsii, *700 

Hsi-kuang t'ing tsa-chih, 431 

Hsi-leng hsien-yung, 104 

Hsi-leng huai-ku chi, 104 

Hsi-l^ng kuei-yung, 104 

Hsi-leng tz'O-ts'ui, *727 

Hsi-leng wu pu-i i-chu, *727 

Hsi-lin i-kao, 603 

Hsi-lin Ts‘^n-shih tsu-p^u, *745 

Hsi-ming chiang-i, 640 

Hsi-nan chi-shih, *639 

Hsi-pao hsien-sh5ng ch'^ih-tu, *901. 

Hsi-pao hsien-sh5ng chhh-tu hsii-pien, *901 
Hsi-pao hsiian ch^tian-chi, *900 
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Hsi-pao lisiian i-siiii san-clitmgj ♦WO 
Hs!-pao lisuan sMli-cMj *900 ■ 

Hsi-pao hstian shu-lu, *900 
Hsi-pao hsiian w^n-cM, *W0 
Hsi-pao lisiiaii w^n lioii-cM, *900 
Hsi-pei yii cM, 307 
Hsi-p^o lei-kao, *6W 
Hsi-suan hsin-fa cMh-cMeh, 242 
tsou-ij *894 

Hsi-t^ang ch^iian-cM, *836 
Hsi-t^ien cM, *831 
Hsi-i^ien chi, *834 '■ 

Hsi-tlen tsou-i, *831 
Hsi-tsang t^u-shuo, *692 
Hsi“ts‘ao ch'iu-ssO, 347 
Hsi -yang hsin-fa li-shu, 489 
Hsi-yen lou ts^ng-k^an, 349 
Hsi-yu lu, 495 ■ 

Hsi-yu lu chu, 495 
Hsi-yung hsiian ts^ung-shu, 87 
Hsi-yii' shih-ti, 135 
Hsi-yii shui-tao chi , 322 
Hsi-yti shui-tao chi chiao-pu, 322 
Hsi-yti t‘ung-w^n chih, *805 
Hsia-f^ng hsien-shOng chi, *672 
Hsia hsiao-ch^ng, 35 
Hsia hsiao-cheng chuan-chu, 35 
Hsia-hsiao-ch^ng k‘ao-chu, *624 
Hsiang-ch'4ng Yiian-shih chia-chi, *963 
Hsiang chin pu, 435 
Hsiang-hsiieh hsin-pao, *703 
Hsiang-shan hsien-chih, 244 
Hsiang-shan hsien-chih, 91 
Hsiang-shih shih-hua, 68 
Hsiang-shu chai shih-chi, 147 
Hsiang-shu chai w^n-chi, 147 
Hsiaiig-tsu lou, 142 
Hsiang-tsu pi-chi, 142, *833 
Hsiang-wan lou i-yu, *840 
Hsiang-yen hsiao-Iu, *840 
Hsiang-yin t'u-chih, 439 
Hsiang-ying chii-shih chi, 397 
Hsiang-yiian chai shih-kao, 60 
Hsiao-an hsin-fa, 571 
Hsiao-ching, 14, 189, 258, 281, 309, *616 
Hsiao-ching Ch6ng-chu shu, *626 
Hsiao-ching chi chuan, 347 
Hsiao-ching chu, 268 
Hsiao-ching i-shu pu, 402 
Hsiao-ching yen-i, 258, 309, 327, *902 
Hsiao-fang-hu chai yii-ti ts'ung-ch^ao, tsai-pu 
pien, 310 

Hsiao-fu shan-j^n pi-m^n chi, *607 
Hsiao-hstieh chi-yeh, 477 
Hsiao-hsiieh hui-han, 91 
Hsiao-hsiieh k%i-m4ng, *747 
Hsiao-hsiieh k^ao, 183 
Hsiao-lang hstian kuan ts*ung-shu, 98 
Hsiao-lang hsuan ts^ung-chi, 402 


Hsiao-Iang-huan shih-chl, SO 
Hsiao-luan pu-ping-ming shuo, *894 
Hsiao-ou po kuan hua-ohi, *607 
Hsiao-ou po kuan hua-chih, *607 
Hsiao-ou po kuan p1en-t‘i w6n-ch*ao, *W8 
Hsiao-ou po kuan shih-ch%o,: *608 ; 

Hsiao-shan t%ng ts'ang shu-mu, 77 
Hsiao-shih-fan ting chu-lu, *867 
■ Hsiao-shih shan-fang ts*ung-shu, 665 ' 
Hsiao-t'an-iuan shih hui-k‘o kuei-hsiu 324 
Hsiao-tlen chi-chuan, 325 
Hsiao-tlen chi-nien, 325 
Hsiao-ting tsa-lu, 79 
Hsiao-ts'ang-lang pi-t^an, 399 
Hsiao-ts*ang shan-fang ch'tian-chi, *966 
Hsiao-wan-chuan chai chi, 178 
Hsiao-wan-chiian chai ching-chin kao, 178 
Hsiao-wan-chiian chai shih-kao, 177 
Hsiao-wan-chiian chai w^n-kao, 178 
Hsiao-yen chi, *830 
Hsiao-yu t'ang chia-kuei, *672 
Hsiao yO-hsiang kuan chi, 458 
Hsieh-chlao tz'ti, *828 
Hsieh-ch^un ching-sh5 fcz'ti, 387 
Hsieh-ku tz'ti, 660 

Hsieh-yiin hui-chi, see Chin-ting Hsieh-yiin 
hui-chi. 

Hsien-an i-shih, 343 
Hsien-an i-w^n, 343 
Hsien-che hsiian tleh k'ao, *670 
Hsien-ch5ng lu, 146 

Hsien-ch6ng shih-iiieh, see Kuo-ch%o hsien-chteg 
shih-Iiieh. 

Hsien-ch5ng tu-shu chtieh, 175 
Hsien Chia-chi, 19 

Hsien-chih shu-wu (t%ng) chi-ch*ao, 96 
Hsien-chih t'ang kao, 242 
Hsien-ching ou-chi, 496 
Hsien fu-chun hsing-shu, *773 
Hsien ju-j6n hsing-shu, *773 
Hsien-pi Wang-shih-j^n hsing-chuang, 421 
Hsien-t*an hsiao-hsia lu, *838 
Hsien-ts^ ts'an-ts^un, *828 
Hsin-chi lu, 614 

Hsin-chiang chih-Iiieh, 134, 322, *692 
Hsin-chiang fu, 322 
Hsin chiao-chu Han-shu ti-Ii chih, 156 
Hsin-chien liu-ching chii-chieh ssO-shu li-yin, 347 
Hsin-ching, *716 

Hsin-chiu T^ang-shu ho-ch'ao, *644 
Hsin-ch^ou hsiao-hsia chi, *873 
Hsin-chii chai ts'ung-shu, *912 
Hsin-fa suan-shu, 489 
Hsin-hai hsiian-nan chi, *781 
Hsin-hsiieh wei-ching k‘ao, *702 
Hsin Lieh-kuo chih, 84 
Hsin-shang chai shu-mu, 146 
THsin T*ang-shu, 326 
Hsin Wu-tai shih, *637, 737 
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Hsin-yaBg-tzti cho-lu, §1 

Hsin Yiian-sliiE, *6'^^ ' 

Hsm-yilaa t'ang shih-cM, 494 
’Ils*m- 3 njari Vang shih §r-chi , "494 
. Hsin-yiian t'ang wen-chi, 494 
Hsin-ytian ts‘ung-k^,o, 405 
Hsin-yiin p‘u, 522 . 

Hsing-ch‘ao In, 353 ■ ' 

Hsing-chiin tsung-yao, 36S 
Hsing-hsien chih, *673 ■ 

Hsing-hsiieh t.s‘u-shu, 199 
Hsing-i fu-chih, *768 
Hsing-li cheng-tsung, 62 
Hsing-li ching-i, 474 
Hsing-li ta-ch‘tian, *913 
Hsing-Iti t^ung-piao, 283 
Hsing-shih yao-yen, 281 
Hsing-shih yin-yiian chuan, *629 
Hsing-shui chin-chien, *936 
Hsing-su hsiian suan-kao, 640 
Hsing-yu-h§ng t‘ang ch‘u-chi, *729 
Hsiu-chih shih-i, 38 
Hsiu-ku t'ing hsiin-hsi lu, *811 
Hsiu-pen t^ang kao, 510 
Hsiu-p^n t'ang shih-chi, 235 
Hsiu-p^n t'ang shih hsii-chi, 235 
Hsiu-p^n t'ang ts'ung-shu, 510 
Hsiu-shih sliih-pi, 441 
Hsiung Hsiang-min wen-chi, 308 
Hsii-chai ts'ung-shu, 146 
Hsti Chi-ch'ing tzQ shuo, 324 
Hsii Chi-ho yuan-p5n, 479 
Hsii chi Sung hui-yao kao p4n, 321 
Hsti-chiao lu, 124 

Hsii Chih-pu-tsu chai ts'ung-shu, *613 
Hsii-ching chai yiin-yen kuo-yen lu, *607 
Hsii Ching-i k'ao, *647 
Hsii Ch'ou-j5n chuan, 402 

Hsti Chu-yiin hsien-sheng ch'u-shih han-kao, 313 

Hsii Fang-yen, *697 

Hsii Fu-chien t'ung-chih, *647 

Hsii han-hai, 487 

Hsii Han-shu pien-i, 152 

Hsii Hsia-k'o yu-chi, 315 

Hsii Hsing-po hsien-sh4ng chu-shu san-chung, 322 

Hsii Hsing-po hsien-sh4ng hsiao-chi, 322 

Hsii Hsing-shui chin-chien, *936 

Hsii i-an, *903 

Hsii I-hai chu-ch'5n, 479 

Hsii Ku-i ts'ung-shu, 484 

Hsii Kuo-ch'ao p'ien-t'i ch4ng-tsung, *706 

Hsii Ling-t'ai hsien-shOng chuan, 324 

Hsii Ling-t'ai i-shu shih-chung, 323 

Hsii Mo-tzO chien-ku, *678 

Hsii Pei-chuan chi, 161 

Hsii Pien-chu, 414 

Hsii-sao t'ang chi, *803 

Hsii-shih i-shu liu-chung, 323 

HsO-shih i-shu pa-chung, 323 


Hsu-shih pao-yen, 318 

Hsii-shih Shuo-w^n shuang-sh5ng tieh-ytin 
*717 

Hsii-tsuan Chiang-ning fu-chih, *836 

Hsii Tzii-chih t'ung-chieii, 156, 373, *624 

Hsti Tzii-chih t'ung-chien ch'ang-pien, S3 

Hsu Tzii-chih t'ung-chien ch'ang-pien shih-pu, 33 

Hsii 'Tz'Q-tsung, *807 

Hsii Wei-shan hsien-sh^ng liu-chung, 326 

Hsii W5n-hsien t'ung-k'ao, 82, 129, 141 

Hsii W6n-su kung i-kao, 313 ■ 

Hsii W6n-su kung wai-chi, 313 

Hsii W5n-ting kung-chi, 318 

Hsii Wen-ting kung mo-chi, 318 

Hsii-yen, *697 

Hsii yu-wei hung-i, 176 

Hsii Yung-shang ch'i-chiu shih, 206 

Hsiian-ch'ao Ch'ien-k'un cheng-ch'i chi, 342 

Hstian-shang chai shu-mu, *789 

Hsiian-tsung Ch'^ng Huang-ti sh6ng-hsiin, 676 

Hsiian-tsung Ch'eng Huang-ti shih-lu, 676 

Hsiian-tsung yii-chih shih, ch'u-chi, 576 

Hsiian-tsung yii-chih shih wen yii c|ii, 576 

Hsiian-tsung yti-chih w5n, ch'u-chi, 676 

Hstieh-chi hsiin-pei lu, *649 

Hsiieh-ch'iao shih-hua, *649 

Hsiieh-chih i-shuo, *826 

Hsiieh-ching t'ao-yiian, 36 

Hsiieh Ch'un-ch'iu sui-pi, *801 

Hsiieh-chung j6n, 19, 1^ 

Hsiieh-hai lei-pien, 311, *740 

Hsiieh-hai t'ang chi, 91, 401 

Hsiieh-hai t'ang-chih, 610 

Hsiieh-hai t‘ang ts‘ung-k‘o, 401 

Hstieh-hung tsai-lu, *806 

Hsiieh-i chai shih-ts'un, *768 

Hsiieh-i chai w6n-ts'un, *768 

HsUeh-li, 479 

Hsiieh Li chih-i, *801 

Hsiieh pien, 36 

Hsiieh-shO lu, 478 

Hsiieh- shu ts'ung-pien, *866 

Hsiieh-t'ang ts'ung-k'o, *728 

Hsiieh-ts'^n chi, 83 

Hsueh-t'ung, 309 

Hstieh-yii t'ang w6n-chi, *661 

Hsiin-hsiian K'ung-shih so-chu shu, 434 

Hsiin-huan jih-pao, *838 

Hs0n kuo lieh-chuan, see Huang-Ming sMh-kal. 

Hsiin-mei t'ang chi, *896 

Hsiin-m6n yii-lun, 366 

Hsun-su i-kuei, 87 

Hsiin-t4 chieh-fu t'u, *745 

Hsiin-tzti, 650, *829 

Hsiin-tzii yii, 45 

Hsiin-yang chi-shih, *949 

Hu-ch'iu, 96 

Hu-hai chi, 436 

Hu-hai iou-chi, 103 
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Hu-hai loE shih-kao, 103 
Hu-hai shih-chuan, *807 
Hu-hai w§n-chuan, *M7 
Hu“k'ou yu-sheng, *741 
Hunau t'ung-chih, 87 

Hupeh Ch‘ung-weD shu-chti ts^ung-shu, 534 

Hupeh t'ung-chih, 39 

Hupeh t^ung-chih chien-ts^un kao, 39 ■ 

Hupeh t^ung-chih wei-ch‘^iig kao, 39 
Hu-pei shan-w^ng hsun-tzti ko, *807 
Hu san-chiao p*ing-shih fa, 92 . 

Hu-sau-chiao shu, 518 

Hu-shih ch'i-mi, 479 

Hu-shih suan-shu hsi-ts'ao, 242 

Hu-shih suan-shu hsi-ts'ao t*u-chieh, 242 

Hu-shih Yii-kung t‘u k^ao-cheng, 92, 336 

Hu-ts^ung chi-ch^^ng, 414 

Hu-ts‘ung hsi-hsiin jih-lu, 413 

Hu-ts'ung tung-hstin jih-lu, 413 

Hu W4n-ehung kung fu-E chi, *835 

Hu Wen-chung kung i-chi, 336 

Hu-ytian shih-kao, *673 

Hua-ch*an shih sui-pi, *789 

Hua ch^ng lu, see Kuo-ch^ao hua ch4ng lu. 

Hua-chia hsien-t‘an, 69 

Hua-chih, *789 

Hua-hsiieh hsin-yin, *824 

Hua-pi i-kao, 229 

Hua-shu ts‘ao-t*ang yin-kao, 139 

Hua-shuo, *789 

Hua-yang kuo-chih, 418 

Hua-yeh shu-kao, 437 

Hua-yen, *789 

Hua-yin kuei-ch^ng, *690 

Hua-yiieh-h^n, 306 

Hua-yueh t^u chih, *623 

Hua-yiin hsiian hsiao-kao, *613 

Hua-yiin hsiian yung-shih shih, *740 

Hua-yiin hsiian yung-wu shih, *613 

Huai-an fu-chih, 421 

Huai-ch‘ing fu-chih, 373 

Huai-hai ying-ling chi, 402 

Huai-Iu t^ang chi, 227 

Huai-1 u ts^ung-shu, 244 

Huai-Pin tsa-tsu, 169, 324 

Huai-t‘ing tsai-pi, 228 

Huan-hun chi, *709 

Huan mi-t*u, see Ts'un-j6n pien. 

Huan-tu-wo-shu shih lao-j6n shou-ting nien-p'u, 
*791 

Huan yu ch^iian, 463 
Huan-yii fang-pei lu, 70, *677 
Huan-yiieh lou i-shih, 287 
Huang-ch'ao ching-shih wen hsin pien, 282 
Huang-ch^ao ching-shih w^n hsii pien, 282 
Huang-ch^ao Ching-shih w^n-pien, 282 
Huang-ch^ao ching-shih wen san pien, 282 
Huang-ch'ao ching-shih w§n ssii pien, 282 
Huang“Ch*ao Chung-wai i-t*ung yii-t'u, 336 


Huang-ch^o Fan-pu yao-Iiieh, 47, 134 
Huang-ch'ao Fan-shu yii-ti ts'ung-shu, 496 
Huang-ch‘ao I-t'ung yii-t‘u, 449 
Huang-ch'ao li-ch'i t'u-sMh, *791 
Huang-ch'ao Fing-chih k^ao-lileh, *869 
Huang-ch‘ao Tz'ti-lin tien-ku, * 841 , 968 
Huang-ch'ao win-tien, 449 
Huang-ch'ao Wu-kung chi-sh^ttg, 76 
Huang-ch‘ao Yii-ti yiin-pien, 449 
Huang-Ch*ing ching-chieh, 137 , 401 , 539 
Huang-Chlng ching-cliieh hsu-pien, 349, 401 
Huang-Ch'ing K‘ai-kuo fang-liieh, 141 , *686 
Huang-Ch‘ing w6n-ying, 227 , 236 , 503 , *792 
Huang-Ching w5n-ymg hsu-pien, 321 , *792 
Huang Chung- ts6 hsien-sh^ng nien-p‘u, 338 
Huang Chung-tuan kung ch^Oan-chi, 98, 347 
Huang-hua chi-ch'6ng, *881 
Huang Li-chou i-sliu, 354 
Huang-Ming ching-shih w6n-pien, 102 
Huang Ming shih-kai, 187, 188 
Huang-Ming yii-iin, 83 
Huang-nan lu, 63, 83 , 352 
Huang-shan shih-liu, 226 
Huang Shih-chai hsien-sh6ng chiu-chung, 347 
Huang-shu, 240 
Huang-shu, *818 
Huang-ti nci-ching, 27 , 323 
Huang-ti pa-shih-i nan-ching, 323 
Huang-ts‘un shih-chi, 644 
Huang-yii Hsi-yii t'u-chih, see Ch^in-ting Huang- 
yii Hsi-yii t'u-chih. 

Huang-yii piao, *902 

Huang Yiin Ho-k‘ou ku-chin tVshuo, 607 

Hui-fu lou hsing-ts 'ao, *946 

Hui-hsi i-an, 328 

Hui-hsi tao-ehing, 323 

Hui-Iin fa-ts*ai, *846 

Hui-pien, 93 

Hui-sh6ng ko shih-kao, 82 
Hui-shih sstl-shuo, 367 
Hui-ts*un shih-ch^ao, 338 
Hui-w6n chuan, 496 
Hui-w6ng pi -chi, *836 
Hui-wdng shih-ch^ao, *886 
Hui-w^ng tz^ii-ch‘ao, *836 
Hui-yin, 487 
Hui-ying ko chi, 82 
Hun-kai t'ung-hsien t^u-shuo, 464 
Hung Ch'5ng-ch'ou chang-tsou w6n-ts^^ hui-cM, 
360 

Hung-fan ch6ng-lun, 836 

Hung-fan ming-i, 346 

Hung-fan wu-hsing chuan, 98 

Hung-fan wu-hsing chuan chi-p^n, 98 

Hung-hsueh lou ch^uan-ch'i, 142 

Hpng-hsUeh yin-yiian t^u-chi, 607 

Hung-kuang i-yu Yangchow ch*^ng-shou chi, *662 

Hung-lou m6ng, 60 , 136 , 302 , * 662 , 738, 955 

Hung-lou m6ng t‘u-yung, *738 
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Hung-luan chi-sMli ts^ao 

Hung-ou tiua hsuan ch*tian»p%, 658 

Hung-pao ying-p^n, 687 

Hung Pel-chiang i-chi, 374 

Hung Ta-cMng-Iueh tsou-tui pi-chi, 360 ■ 

Hung-tao shu, 240 

Hung-tou ehai chi, 367 

Hung W^n-hui kung nien-p'u, 164 

Hung W^n-min kung nien-p^u, 164 

Hung-wu pao-hstin, 693 

Huo-an plug Ch'un-ch'iu, *843 

I-chai i-ehi, 238 
I chang-chti, 144 
I-ch^ng, *873 ■ 

I-chia-t'ang ts^ung-shu, 646 
I-chia yen er-chi, 498 
I-chia yen pieh-chi, 496 
I-chieh, 292 
I-chieh picn, 565 
I-chieh-t'ang chi, 430 
I-ch‘ieh ching yin-i, *676 
I-chih chai kan-chiu shih, *728 
I-chih chai shih-wen chi, *728 
I-chih chai ts‘ung-shu, *728 
I-chih chai w6n-ch‘ao, *728 
I-chin chai chi, *963 
I-chin chai fa-t‘ieh, *963 
I-chin chai sui-pi, *963 

I-ching, 22, 35, 42, 88, 94, 114, 144, 189, 205, 253, 
284, 292, 307, 333, 336, 344, 345, 353, 355, 357, 
377, 424 , 457, 474, 478, 519, 535, 564, 587, 594, *873 
I-ching, *667 
I-ching chung-lun, 64 
I-ching t^ang Hsii ching-chieh, 33 
I-ching t'ung-chu, 253, 258 
I-cho-chai shih-w^n chi, 625 
I Chou-shu, 283, 550, *941 
I-chou shuang-chi, *610 
I-ch‘oii chi, 199 
I-chu lou shih, 320 
I-f^n chi-wen, 505 
I-hai chu-ch‘en, 670 
I Han hsiieh, 358 
I-ho shih ho-kao, 165 
I-hsiang chdng, 345 
I-hsiang fu, 619 
I-hsien, *895 
I-hsien chih, *936 
I-hsien ch‘in-wang shu-ch^ao, *923 
I-hsing chii chi, *616 
I-hsiieh hsiang-shu lun, 336, 353 
I-hsiieh pien-huo, 336, 355 
I-hsiieh yiian-liu lun, 323 
I:hua, 145 : 

I-ku lao-jen tzh-ting nien-p^u, *620 
I-Ku tkng chi, 647-.. ■ 

I-Ku,t%ng. t‘i-pa, 546 ■ 

I-kuan, 323 


I-kuan pien, 323 

I kuang-chi, 146 

I-li, 34, 42,, 108, 418, 515, 660 

I!i,358 

I-Ii Ch5ng-chu chii-tou, 34 

I-li chieh-ltieh, 189 

I-li chu-shu hsiang-chiao, 650 

I-li chueh-yii, 619 

I-li hsiao shu, *648 

I-li i-shu, 236 

I-Ii jih-chi, 374 

I-Ii shang, *801 

I-Ii ssu-chien, 108 

1-li tsung-t'ung shih-lueh, *692 

I-li t^u, 43 

I-lu t'ang chi, 337 

I-man an sh6ng-kao, *939 

I-men hsien-sheng chi, 285 

I-men pang-ho, *903 

I-men tu-shu chi, 284 

I-nien keng lu, 154 

I-nien lu, 154, 546 

I-nien lu hui-pien, 154 

I-p%n shih, 142 

I-ping jih-chi, *836 

I-shan shih-chi, 71 

I-shan w5n chi, 71 

I-sheng ch'u-chi, *832 

I-shih, 558 

I-shu pien, *828 

I shuo, 357 

I-shuo ts'un-hui, *822 

I t^ai-p^ing ts5, 478 

I-t^an-lu, 68 

I-tao t^ang ch^iian chi, 104 

I-t^ng ching-she chia-pu kao, 283 

I-tsung chin-chien, 603 * 

I t*u-chieh, *716 
I t‘u-Iueh, 146 
I-t*u ming-pien, 335, 336 
I-t‘ung chih, 231 
I t^ung-shih, 145 

I-t'ung yu-t‘u, see Huang-ch^ao I-t'ung yii-i‘u. 

I-wei hsien-shdng nien-p*u, 240 

I-wei hsiian ch'tian-chi, 238, 239 

I-wei hslian ch^iian-shu, 239 

I-wei hsiian wen-chi, 239 

I-yen pien, 519 

I-yin, 424 

I-yu-shSng chai chi, 72 
I-yii, 233 
I-yiilu, *787 

I Yu-shih pien-tung piao, 519 
I-yii yao-Iu, 145 
I-yiian, *901 
I-yiian shih-liieh, *649 
I-yiian wen-liieh, *649 

Imperial Catalogue, see Ssti-k^u ch^lian-shu tsung- 
mu t^i-yao. 
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Imperial Manuscript Library, see Sstl-k"u ch'iian- 
shu. 

Institutes of Cbou, see Cliou-li. 

Ivanhoe, 306 ' ' ■ 

Jan-hsi cMh., 487 
Jan-hsiang an hua-pa, ’*'812 
Jan-i lu, 419 

Jan-t^ng chi-w^n, *832 , ' 

Jang-li-kuan kuo-yen lu, 646 
Jao-p'u kVshu t^i-chili, 341 
' Jao-p^u tsa-cliu, 341 
Jao-p'u ts‘ang-shii t^i-cliih, 341 
Jao-pki ts‘ang“shu t^i-chih hsu-lu, 341 
Jen-an chi kii-yin ts^un, *811 
Jen-an shih-ts^un, *811 
Jen-cli‘^n ching-hsin lu, 258 
J^n-chi yen-i; 540 
Jen-ching-lu shih-ts'ao, 351 
Jen-chhu shih ts'ao, 15S 
J^n-hai chi, 22 
Jeii-hsiieh, *705 
Jen»hui ylieh, *809 
J^n-jui lu, 435 
J^n-piao k^ao, 505 
J^n-shen shuo, *622 
J^n~sh^n t‘u-shuo, *622 
J^n-tsung sheng-hslin, *968 
J^n-tsung shih-lu, *842, 968 
J^ng“i t'ang chi, 292 
Jih-chih huLshuo, 370 
Jih-chih lu, 154, 353, 424 
Jih-chih-lu chiao-chi, 424 
Jih-hsia chiu-w5n, 183, 199 
Jih-hsia chiu-w4n k'ao, 183, 537 
Jih-p5n fang-shu chih, 484 
Jih'p^n f§ng-t^u chi, *612 
Jih-p6n kuo chih, 350, 351 
Jih-p6n tsa-shih shih, 350 
Jih-sheng t'ang shih-wen chi, 95 
Jikan-teiyo, *820 
Jingisukan jitsuroku, *649 
Jo-ho chih, 153 
Jou p^U't^uan, 496 
Ju*hsing chhchuan, 346 
Ju“hsi ng shu, *615 
Ju-lin tsung-p^ai, *803 
Ju-lin wai'shih, 164, *815, 888 
Ju-men fa yii, *617 
Ju-shih yu-ts‘ao, *794 
Ju-tsang shuo, 175 
Ju“tsung lu, *849 
Jung-chai ch'ien-shou shih, 489 
Jung-chai shih-chi, *959 
Jung-t'ai chi, *789 
Jung“t‘an wen-yeh, 347 
Jung-tsW ch'iian-chi, 476 
Jung-ts^un p^u-lu hO“k%o, 475 
Jung-ts^un tzO-hua pien-o, 475 
Jung-ts‘un yii-lu, 475 


Jung-ts'un yli4u hsu-pien, 476 
Jung«-ts‘un ytin-shu, 476 

' 'I^g-yhan ts‘ung~shu, see Shou-yiieh p*ieE ts^uiig* 

shu, 

Kai-t'ang chlen-chi, *675 
Kai-t‘ang ch^iian-chi, *676 
Kai-t‘ang hou-chi, *675 
Kai-t^ang hsu-chi, *675 
Kai-t'ang shih-yu, *675 
Kai-t‘ang wen-chi, *676 
Kai-t^ing shu-ku lu, 156 
Kai-yti ts‘ung-k^ao, 76 
K^ai-fang t'ung-shih, 144 

K'ai-kuo fang-iueh, see liuang-CliIng K%i-kuo 
fang-liieh. 

K'ai-kuo lieh-chuan, see Huang-Ming shih-kai, 
K‘ai tung“pei shui-li, 476 
Kaikoku zushi, *851 
Kan-ch‘uan hsiang-jcm kao, 155 
Kan4u hsin-shu, 432 
Kan-t‘ang hsiao-chih, *790 
K'an-shih chai chi -shih hsli kao, 151 
K^an-shih chai chi-shih kao, 161 
Kang-chien hui-tsuan, 213, 603 
K'ang-hsi t'ang shih-liu chung, 236 
K^ang-hsi tzh-tien, 66, 329, *800, 842 
Kao Chiang-ts^un ch^tian-chi, 414 
Kao-ch^un hsien-chih, 65 
Kao-tsiing Ch‘un Huang- ti sheng-hsiin, 372 
Kao W6n-k‘o kung ssti-pu kao, 414 
Kao-yu Wang-shih i-shu, *830 
K Whsin lu, *772 
K'ao-hsin lu t‘i~yao, *772 
K‘ao-kung chi t'u chu, *695 
K‘ao-p^an chi, 239 
KWp^an ch'iian-chi, 239 
Kempp hisbo, 107 
K5n-t‘ing hsiao-hui, 141 
K5n-t'mg tz'Q, 141 
K5ng-ch^5n chi, 123 
K6ng-chih Vu, 329, 331 
K^ng-sh^ng chai chi, 374 
K^ng-tzh hsiao-hsia chi, *670 
K^ng-tzh hsiao-hsia chi chiao, *670 
K6ng-wu wen-kao, *848 
K^ng-yang chai i-w5n, *828 
Kiai-tseu-yuan houa tchouan: les Enseignements 
de la Peinture du Jardin grand comme un 
Grain de Moutarde, Encyclopedic de la Pein- 
ture Chinoise, see Chieh-tzh ytian hua-chuan. 
Kiangnan, see Chiang-nan. 

Kiangsi, see also Chian g-hsi. 

Kiangsi ch‘uan-sh5ng yii-t^u, *755 
Kiangsu, see also Chiang-su. 

Kiangsu chien-fu ch^uan-an, *755 
Ko-chih ching-yiian, 97 
Ko-ming chtin, *769 

K‘o-chai chi-chin lu shih-w5n sMng-kao, *882 
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K'o-cha! chi-ku lu, ^S82 
KVchai hsieB-sh^ng shih-ch^ao, ’^SB2 
E 'O-chai ts^ang-ch'i mu, *882 
K^o-ch‘u chi, 151 

K^o-hsiieh ti ku-shih chia Ts^ui Shu, *776 
K Vsh§ ou-wen, *615 
K^o-yii hsti-Iu, 306 
K%-yu ou~iu, 306 ■ ' 

Kou-ku chieh-chi ho-chiao suan-shu, 539 
Kou-ku i, 316 ■ ■ ' 

Kou-ku ko-yiian chi, *697 
Kou-ku tlen-ytian ts'ao, 618 
K^ou-to,*a76 

Ku-chin chiug-t'ien chien, 275 
Ku-chin j^n-piao, 505 
Ku-chin li-fa t'ung-k'ao, 570 
Ku-chin shih-i, 233 
Ku-chin shih-lueh, 497 

Ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch'6ng, 94, 117, 122, 143, 230, 
534, 559, *612, 810, 917, 922, 926 
Ku-chin wei-shu k‘ao, *811 
Ku ching-chieh hui-han, 91 
Ku-ching chieh kou-ch‘6n, *941 
Ku-ching ching-sb6 w6n-chi, 400 
Ku-chou chih-i, *678 
Ku-chou yu-lun, *678 
Ku ch'ou-suan k'ao-shih, 640 
Ku ch^ou-suan k^ao-shih hsu-pien, 540 
Ku-ch‘un hsiian shih-ts‘ao, 324 
Ku-chung sui-pi, 426 
Ku-ch‘uan ching-hsiian, *827 
Ku-ch*uan ts'ung-hua, *700 
Ku-ch'iian ytian, 621 
Ku-fu-yii-tlng tsa-Iu, *833 
Ku hsien-sh6ng tz'Q hui-chi t^i-ming ti-i chuan- 
tzU, 425 

Ku-hsiieh hui-k'an, 454 
Ku-hs0n t'ang shih, 82, *964 
Ku-huan t^ang chi, 376 
Ku-huan t^ang chi, *719 
Ku-huan t‘ang shih-yii, 376 
Ku-huan t^ang wen-kao, 376 
Ku-i ts^ung-shu, 484 
Ku-jih yen-chi, 476 
Ku-kung chou-k'an, 143 
Ku pMn-chieh lu, *692 
Ku-sheng, 142 
Ku-shih chien-chu, 426 
Ku-shih hsien-chih, 373 
Ku-shih hsuan, *832 

Ku-shih lu, see Wan-lin shu-wu ku-shih lu. 

Ku-shih pi, 233 

Ku-shih p‘ing-tse lun, *832 

Ku-shih shan-fang shih-chi, *647 

Ku-shih yiian, *646 

Ku Shuang-hsi chi, 419 

Ku-t'ang ts'ung-shu, *969 

Ku T*ing-lin hsien-sh^ng nien-p'u, 426 

Ku T‘ing-iiii nien-p^u, 47 


Ku-tsai ts^ao-t'ing chi, 413 

Ku-wei t^ang chi, *851 

Ku-wei t%ng shih chi, *851 

Ku-w5n Shang-shu chuan-i, *783 

Ku-w^n Shang-shu k‘ao, 358 

Ku-wtm Shang-shu k'ao, *772 

Ku-w^n Shang-shu k'ao-i, 418, *677, 910 

Ku-wen shang-shu shu-cheng, 336, 358, 564, *909 

Ku-w6n shang-shu ytian-tz'd, 564 

Ku-w6n tz'O iei-tsuan, 483, *900 

Ku-w6n yiian, 418, *677 

Ku-wen yiian-chien, 275, 311 

Ku-w6n yiieh-hsuan, 236 

Ku-yin ho, 487 

Ku-yin piao, 424 

Ku-yii hsin-yen, *614 

Ku-yii t'u-k^ao, *882 

Ku ytieh shu, *934 

Ku-yiin p*u, *829 

K^u Chiu shih, *866 

Kua-ch'i sung, 519 

Kua-hsiang yin-yang ta-i, 519 

Kua-p'eng pi-shu iu, 671 

Kua-ti chih, *676 

Kua-ts‘ang chin-shih chih, 457 

Kuai-shih lu, *647 

Kuan-ch‘ang hsien-hsing chi, *874 

Kuan-ch^^ng shih chi, 326 

Kuan-chien so-chi, *926 

Kuan-ch‘ing san-i, *610 

Kuan-chung chin-shih chi, *624 

Kuan-chung sh§ng-chi t'u chih, *623 

Kuan-hsiang shou-shih, 168 

Kuan-hua, ^8 

Kuan-hun sang-chi k^ao, 510 

Kuan-k‘o ts‘un-kao, 123 

Kuan-ku-t‘ang hui-k‘o shu, *907 

Kuan-ku t‘ang shu-mu ts'ung k‘o, *740 

Kuan-miao chai chin-shih wen k^ao-liieh, 185 

Kuan-ts‘un w^n-ch^ao nei-pien, *804 

Kuan-tzh, 35, 49, *829 

Kuan-tzCi hsiieh, 49 

Kuan-wo sheng-shih hui-kao, 540 

Kuang-ai lu, 671 

Kuang-chou fu-chih, 91, *616 

Kuang Ch'iin-fang p'u, *821 

Kuang I-chou shuang-chi, *611 

Kuang-ling shih-shih, 402 

Kuang-ling tui, *815 

Kuang-ling t*ung-tien, *815 

Kuang ming-chiang chuan, 347 

Kuang ming-chiang p‘u, 347 

Kuang pai-chiang chuan, 347 

Kuang pi-chi, 84 

Kuang-p^ing-fu chih, *642 

Kuang Shih-ming, 33 

Kuang-ts'ang hsueh-ch'iin ts^ung-shu, *856 
Kuang-ya, *829 

Kuang-ya shu-cheng, *829, 842 
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Kuang-ya sliti-clieiig pu-cli^iig, *820 

Kuang-ya shu-chu ts^ung-shu, 28 

Kuaiig-ya ts‘ung-shu, see -. Kuang-ya shu-chu 
ts^ung-shu. 

Kuang-ya yin, *829 ^ 

Kuang-yang sliih-clii, 522 

Kuang-yang, tsa-chi, 522 

Kuei-an hsien-cMh, 6p 

Kuei-chili hsien-che i-shu, 523 

Kuel-cbou sbui-tao k^ao, 374 ■ : 

Kuei-hsiu-chi ch^u-pien, 118 

Kiiei-i sliu-mu, 114 ^ ■■ ' 

Kuei-Ju shuOj 202 

Kuei-rm shuang, 142, 557 

Euei-p^u chai sbih-cli^o, *747 

Kuei-ssG lei-kao, *936 

Kuei-ssb ts'un-kao, *936 

Kuei-tien chi, 414 

Kuoi-tlen so-chi, 500 

Kuei-yang fu-chih, *768 

Kiiei-yu jih-chi, 59 

Kiiei-yu shih-wen ch^ao, *645 

Kuei-p‘u k'an ts'ung-kao, hsu-kao, 620 

KWHsin ho-chih, *658 

K'un-hsiieh chi-w5n, 205, 284 

K'un-hsueh chi-w6n san-chien, 205, 560 


K*un-yu ko-chih, 489 _ 

K^un-yu wan-kuo ch^iian-t^u, 452, 895 

Kung-chi hsiao-ycn, 510 
Kung-chii ch^ng-shih lu, 203 
Kung-kuei hsiao-ming hou lu, *942 
Kung-shih, see Kuo-ch‘ao kung-shih. 

Kung-shou t*ang chi, 3 

Kung-shun t‘ang ts^ung-shu, *609 

Kung Tuan-i kung tsou-su, 431 ^ 

Kung-yang Ch'un-chiu ching-chuan t ung-i, 434 
Kung-yang ch^un-ch‘iu chuan, 518,^ 535 
Kung-yang Ch'un-chiu Ho-shih chieh-ku, 518 

Kung-yang ch/un-ch'iu Ho-shih shih-li, 518 

Kung-yang Commentary to the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, see Kung-yang ch un-ch m 


chuan. 

Kung-yang hsueh, 518 

K*ung-i-ch‘ieh an te'O, *717 

K%ng-ku hsiang, 142 

K^ung-shan I-chieh, 594 

K^ung-shan t'ang chi, 594 

K^ung-shan t'ang Ch'un-ch'iu chuan, 594 

K'ung-tz^ ohi-yii, *911 

K‘ung-tzti chia-yti, *773 

K'ung-tztt kai-chih k'ao, *702 

Kuo-ch^ao ch‘i-hsien lei-ch5ng, 151, 459 

Kuo-ch‘ao ching-shih ching-i mu-lu, 133 

Kuo-ch‘ao Han-hsueh shih-ch‘^ng chi, 70, 138 

Kuo-ch'ao Han-hsiieh shih-ch^5ng hsu-chi, 70 

Kuo-ch'ao hsien-ch^ng shih-liieh, 498 


Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-yiian Iei-ch5ng, 459 


Kuo-ch‘ao hua ch5ng lu, 99 


Kuo-ch'ao (Huang-Ch'ing) w5n-yiiig, see Huang- 
Gh'ing w5n-ymg. 

Kuo-ch'ao ku-ching w5n-ch'ao, 177 
Kuo-ch*ao ku-w^n hui-ch%o, 177 
Kuo-ch^ao kuan-hsiian lu, *647 

Kuo-ch'ao kung-shih, 227 
Kuo-ch‘ao kung-shih hsii-pien, 75, 227, *968 
Kuo-ch^ao pei-chuan chi, 161 
Kuo-ch^ao p‘ien-t‘i ch5ng-tsung, *706 
Kuo-ch%o p‘ien-t'i ching-tsung hsfi-pien, *7I» 
Kuo-ch'ao Shan-tso shih-ch*ao, 357, 542 
Kuo-ch^ao shih-fa k'ao, *833 
Kuo-ch‘ao shih-i6n ch^ng-ltieh, 58 
Kuo-ch^ao shih-kuan, *819 
Kuo-ch^ao shih pieh-ts'ai chi, *646 
Kuo-ch^ao Sung-hsueh yuan-yuan chi, 138 

Kuo-ch‘ao tz^O-tsung, *807 

Kuo-ch‘ao w5n-ying hsu-pien, 227, *968 


Kuo-hsii chih, 17, 215 
Kuo-hstieh chi-k‘an, *776 
Kuo-ku, 636 
Kuo-shih chi-w^n, 34 
Kuo-shih ching-chi chih, 146, 356 


Kuo-shih k‘ao-i, *606 
Kuo Shou lu, 19 
Kuo ta-li i-kao, 437 
Kuo-t‘ang chi, *648 
Kuo-ts‘6 ti-ming k^ao, 115 
Kuo-ts'ui hsueh-pao, 536 
Kuo-tzO-chien chih, 38 
Kuo-w^n chiao-fan, *872 
Kuo-yii, 340, 418 
K'uo-hsiian shih-chi, 159 


[wangsi t‘ung-chih, 280, 466 

Cwangtung hai-fang hui-lan, 504 

iwangtung hsin-yO, 202 

Cwangtung t^u-shuo, 91 

Cwangtung t‘ung-chih, 91, 137, 238, 401 


ai-chai chin-shih k'o k^ao-luch, 508 
ai-ku t^ang chi, 174 _ 

ai-ku t^ang chih-tu hsin-ch^ao, 174 
ai-ku t'ang-shih, 173 
ai-ku t%ng ts‘ang-shu, 174 
ai-ku t^ang wto-chi, 174 


Lai-sh5ng, 622 
Lai-yiin ko shih-kao, 164 
Lan-lun ou-shuo, 504 
Lan-t*ai kuei-fan, 323 
Lan-t*ing hsii, *367 
Lan-yin chi, 104 
Lang-chi ts‘ung-t^an, 500 
Lang-f^ng shih-ch*ao, *718 
Lang-hsuan w^n-chi, 64 
Lao-hstieh an tu-shu chi, *620 
Lao-ts*an yu-cbi, 617, *874 
Lao-ts*an yu-chi, 5r-chi, 518 
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Lao-tzti, see Tao-t^ ching. 

Lao-tzil i, 146 
taO“tzti shuo-ltielij 35 
■ Lao-tzli Tao-t^-ching k'ao-i, 

'■ Lao-yii: hsien-hua, 59 
Lei-ching, 26 

Lei-t‘ang an chu ti-tzQ chi, 639 
Lei-yin, . 

Li-ch^ao kuei-ya, 431 
Li-ch'^nghsien-chih, 176 
Li-chi, 108, 114, 358, 418, 515, 603 
Li“Chi chang-chu, *818 
Li-chi chi-shih, *837 
Li-chi chi-shih, 114 
Ll-chi chih-i, 439 ' . 

Li-chi i-shu, 236 

Li-chi ou-chien, *801 

Li-chi shih-chi, 114 

Li-chi tsuan-yen, 189 

Li-ch‘iang tshmg-shu, *903 

Li-chih tsa-Iu, *640 

Li-ching shih-ii, 515 

Li-ching t*ung-lun, *638 

Li ching w^n, 138 

Li-chou i-chu hui-k^an, 354 

Li Chung-wu kung i-shu, 464 

Li Chung-wu kung tsou-i, 464 

Li-ch^iian hsien-chih, *676 

Li-fan yuan *853 

Li-hsiang k'ao-ch‘^ng, 285 

Li-hsiang k‘ao-ch‘^ng hou-pien, 286, 569 

Li-hsiang pen-yao, 476 

Li-hsin-shu-wu chi, 380 

Li-hsing chai chi, 66 

Li Hsiu-ch‘6ng kung, 463 

Li Hsiu-ch‘^ng kung-chuang, 463 

Li-hsiieh chih-yen, 434 

Li-hsiieh hui-t‘ung, 671 

Li-hsiieh i-w6n, 570 

Li-hsiieh pien-chih, 670 

Li-hsiieh tsung-chuan, 353, *672 

Li Mu-t'ang shih-w^n ch'iian chi, 456 

Li-sao, 164 

Li-sao ch'iian-t'u, 87 

Li-sao tVching, 87 

Li-sao t'u-hsiang, 87 

Li-shan U%, 26 

Li shih cheng liieh, 96 

Li-shih chia-chi, 484 

Li-shih hsiieh-yiieh lu, 477 

Li-shih . i-chieh sheng-i, 457 

Li-shih i-shu, 144 

Li-shih san-chia shih-tz'ii, 484 

Li-shih wu-chung ho-k^an, 449 

Li-shih yin-chien, 473 

Li Shu-ku hsien-sh^ng nien-p^u, 476 

Li shuo, 367 

Li-su ch'iian-h^ng, 71 

Li-suan ts%ng-shu, see Mei-shih ts'ung-shu 
chi-yao. 


Li-tai chi-yiian pien, 130,'449 

Li-tai chih-kuan piao, 644 

Li-tai chu-lu hua-mu, 99 

Li-tai liieh, 448 

Li-tai ming-j5n nien-p'u, *873 

Li-tai shih-lun 6r-pien, 53 

Li-tai shih-piao, *803 

Li-tai ti-li chih ytin-pien chin-shih, 449 

Li-tai ti-li yen-ko piao, 86 

Li-tai ti-wang chai-cliing chi, 425 

Li-tai ti-wang miao shih nien-hui p'u, 543 

Li-tai ti-wang nien-piao, 130 
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Liang Han-shu shu-ch^ng, *640 
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Liang-li shu, *616 
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Liang Wen-ting kung nien-p'u, 601 

Liang-yiian kuei-chao lu, *939 
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Liao-chai ch'iian-chi, *629 
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mu, *889 
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Liao-chti tsa-chu, 495 
Liao-hai ts‘ung-shu, *649 
Liao-shih shih-i, 455 
Liao-t*ien-i ko chi-wai wen, *705 
Liao-t'ien-i ko wen, *705 
Lieh-ch^ao shih-chi, 149, 430 
Lieh-hsien chuan, 278 
Lieh-hsien chuan chiao-cheng, 278 
Lieh-kuo cheng-yao, *781 
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LieB-mo pien-i hi, *918 
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Lien-thng i-shih, 65 

Lien-t‘ing i-w^n, 65 

Lien-t‘ing shih-^r chung, *741 

Lien-fting shu-mu, *742 

Lien-t‘ing w6n-chi, 65 

Lien-t^ing wu chung, *741 

Lien-yang chi, *883 

Lien-yao t'ang ch‘ien-chi, 102 

Lien-yao t^ang hou-chi, 102 

Lien-yiin i ts*ung-shu, 47 

Lin-cheng chih-nan i-an, *903 

Lin-ch^uan m^ng, 142, *709 

Lin-hui t^ang chi, *864 

Lin-Iang pi-shih ts'ung-shu, 140 

Lin-shih shih-w^n ch'ao, 619 

Lin Wen-chung kung ch^ng-shu, 614 
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Ling-hai jih-lou shih-ch‘ao, 172 
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Ling-nan chi, 276 

Ling-nan f^ng-wu chi, *864 

Ling-nan i-shu, *868 

Ling-nan san-ta-chia shih-hsiian, 88, 602 
Ling-shih tsWg-shu, see Fei-yiin ko Ling-shih 
ts^ung-shu. 

Ling-shou hsien-chih, 647 

Ling Tz 'ti-chung hsien-sh^ng i-shu, 616 

Ling Tz^h-chung hsien-sh^ng nien-p'u, 616 

Ling-wei miao-chih, *895 

Ling-yen ii-shuo, 317 

Ling-yen shan-j6n shih-chi, *624 

Liu-chiu-hstian suan-shu, 639 

Liu-ch'iu kuo chih-lueh, *841 

Liu Chuang-su kung tsou-i, 628 

Liu Chung-ch^^ng kung i-chi, 624 

Liu-hsia chiu-w^n, 669 

Liu hsiin-tao i-shu, 631 

Liu-i-t‘ang Shih Li chl-pien, *728 

Liu k^ou chih, see P‘ing-k^ou chih. 

Liu-Ii-ch^ang shu-ssti chi, 176 

Liu-li chen-wei, *678 

Liu Li-pu chi, 619 . , .. . 

Liu-liu t'ang i-chi, *949 
Liu Nien-t*ai tsou-shu, 633 
Liu-shih-chung ch'iz, 666 
Liu-shu chuan-chu lu, 374 
Liu-shu f^n-hao, 487 
Liu-shu shuo, 140 
Liu-shu yin-yun piao, *782 


Liu-shui pien, 386 

Liu-t*ao, 213 

Liu ts‘ai-tzti shu, 164 

Liu-tu fang-Iuan kung-chieh, 63, 83, 398 

Liu Tuan-lin hsien-sh^ng i-shu, 631 

Liu-tzO ch'iian-shu, 633 

Liu W§n-ch'ing kung i-chi, 637 

Liu WOn-ch'ing kung ying-chih shih, 637 

Liu Wu-sh6n kung i-shu, 616 

Liu-yao fa-hui p‘ang-t‘ung piao, 619 

Liu-ying-t*ang shih, 602 

Liu-yii ts‘ao, 233 

Lo-chiang hsien-chih, 488 

Lo-chien t^ang ch‘u-kao, *831 

Lo-chih lun, *716 

Lo-chih t'ang shih-chi, *706 

Lo-chih t‘ang w§n-chi, *706 

Lo-chih t'ang w^n-liieh, *706 

Lo Chung-chieh kung i-chi, 640 

Lo-fan lou w6n kao, 47 

Lo-hsueh pien, *710 

Lo-hsiin-Ii chai chi, 376 

Lo-hsun-li chai shih-kao, 376 

Lo-shan t^ang ch‘uan-chi, 370 

Lo-shan t*ang ch'iian-chi ting-p^n, 370 

Lo-shih shan-fang w^n-ch‘ao, *762 

Lo-tao t‘ang shih-chi, 383 

Lo-tao t‘ang w6n chi, 383 

Lo W^n-chung kung tsou-i, 638 

Lo W6n-chung kung tzh-ting nien-p‘u, 638 

Lo-yang ts^un-ku lu, 621 

Lo-yiieh hsiian ts‘un-kao, see Lang-f6ng shih- 
ch^ao. 

Lou-tung tsa-chu, *834 

Love Songs of the Sixth Dalailama, Tshangs- 
dbyangs-rgya-mtsho, *761 
Lu, Ch^i, Han, Mao ssti-chia shih i-w^n k^ao, 98 
Lu-chiang Ch'ien-shih shih-hui, 161 
Lu-chiang Ch'ien-shih w^n-hui, 161 
Lu-ch‘iao chi-w6n, *882 
Lu-chlao yeh-shih, *882 
Lu-chou chVchi, 441 
Lu-chou ch*0an-chi, 441 
Lu-chou fu chih, *677, 900 
Lu-ch^uang ou-ts^un, 118 
Lu ch^un-ch^iu, 19 
Lu Fang-w^ng nien-p^u, 164 
Lu-hsi hsien-chih, 419 
Lu Hstian-kung ch‘uan-chi, 134 
Lu-k‘o tz^ti, 343 
Lu-shih i-shuo k'ao, 98 
Lu-shui t*ing tsa-chih, *662 
Lu-t'ai t^i-hua kao, *846 
Lu-tzti hsueh-p^u, 466 
Lu-tzti i-shu, 649 
Lu-tzO i-shu, *640 
Lu-tzti nien-p^u, 456 
Lun-ko yen-hui chi, *740 
Lun-shih, 117 

Lun-yii, see Analects of Confucius. 
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Lun-yii pan-yueh k'an, ’*'868 
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Lun-yii shu-Ho, 519 

Lun-yii ssii-chien, 108 

Lun-yii ssii-chih, 140 

Lun-yu t^ung-shih, 145 

Lung-ch‘eng cha-chi, 550 

Lung-chou hui, *818 
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Lung-sha chi-liieli, 234 

Lti-ch'iu ts‘ao-t‘ang tz^ii, 419 

Lii-ch^uang yin-hsieh shih-ts^ao, *784 
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Lii-Iii cheng-i, 24, 207, 235, 286 
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Lii-shih ch^un-chlu, 605, 520 

Lii-shih i-kuan, 651 

Lii-shih ssO-li i, 189 

Lii-shih ting-t1, *832 

Lii-t‘ing chih-chien ch'uan-pen shu-mu, 682 

Lii-t‘ing i-shih, 582 

Lii-t‘ing i-w^n, 682 

Lii-t^ing shih-ch^ao, 582 

Lii-tzQ chiao-pu, 606 

Lii Wan-ts‘un hsien-sh5ng shih-w5n chi, 662 

Ma Chu-wu hsien-sh6ng ch^iian-chi, 663 
Ma-shih chia-p‘u, 557 
Man-ch'iu t*ing chi, 125 
Man-chou lao-tang pi-lu, 599 
Man-chou shih-lu t'u, 698 
Man-chou yiian-rliu k^ao, *791 
Man-Han ho-pi Liao-chai chih-i, *629 
Man Han Meng-ku Hsi-fan ho-pi Ta-tsang ch^uan- 
chou, *806 

Man-ssh ho-chuan, 584 

Man-yu sui-Iu, *887 

Mang-ts'ang-ts‘ang cliai shih, *705 

Manuscript Library, see Ssti-k^u ch^iian-shu. 

Mao-Cheng i-t‘ung k^ao, 114 

Mao shih Cheng chien kai-tzQ. shuo, 98 

Mao-shih chi-ku pien, 86 

Mao-shih chi-shih, *837 

Mao-shih chih-hsiao, 510 

Mao-shih ku-yin k'ao, 423 

Mao-shih lei-shuo, 421 

Mao-shih li-ch6ng, *611 

Mao-shih Lu-shu kuang-yao, 665 


Mao-shih ts^ung-shu, 567 
Mao-shih t^ung-i, 85 
Mao-shih t^ung-k‘ao, 510 
Mao-shih yu-jih lu, 419 

Mei-an ch^iian-chi, see Wei-ch'ing chai ch^uan chi. 
Mei-an nien-p‘u, *718 
Mei-chuang tsa-chu, 307 
Mei-hua wu shih-ch'ao, *762 
Mei-kung shih-ch'ao, 84 
Mei-li-ko ho-sheng-kuo chih-ltieh, 604 
Mei-pien ch^ui-ti p‘u, 515 
Mei-shih ts'ung-shu chi-yao, 570 
Mei-shu ts'ung-shu, 435 
Mei-ts‘un chi, *883 
Mei-ts‘un chia-ts^ang kao, *833 
Mei Wu-an li-suan ch'iian-shu, 570 
Mei Wu-an li-suan shu-mu, 570 
Memoirs of a Floating Life, in Six Parts, see 
Fu-sheng liu-chi. 

Mencius, 144, 213, 594 
Meng-ku shih-hsi piao, *649 
Meng-ku yu-mu chi, 47, 134, 283 
Meng-lou shih chi, *841 
Meng-shih pa-lu, 571 
Meng-shii, 278 
Meng-tzO cheng-i, 144, 145 
M^ng-tzti sh6ng-tsu-nien k^ao, *910 
Meng-tzti shih shuo, 353 
Meng-tzO tzti-i shu-ch^ng, 145, *697 
M^ng-yin, see T‘ien-chu sh6ng-chiao m^ng-yin 
yao-lan. 

Meng-yii tz'O, *840 
Mi ch^ng lu, *617 
Mi Hai-yiieh nien-p^u, *867 
Mi-mei-hua kuan chi, 145 
Mi-yang ts^ao-t^ang shuo-shu, 113 
Mien-ch^in hsien-kuan tz^O, 430 
Mien-chhn ko i-shih, 287 
Mien-ch‘in ko i-wen, 287 
Mien-ching shan-j^n shih-chi, *689 
Mien-hsing t'ang shih-chi, 114 
Mien-hsing t‘ang w^n-chi, 114 
Mien-hua t'u, 234 
Mien-i chai hsu ts‘un kao, *940 
Mien-i chai ou-ts'un kao, *940 
Mien-yang hslieh-chun. 441 
Min-ch'ao Tung-huan chi-shih, *789 
Min-chung chin-shih chih, 244 
Min Hsiang chiang-i, *873 
Min hsiao-chi, 173 
Min Yiieh hsiin-shih chi-lueh, *777 
Ming-chai chi, *615 

Ming-ch‘ao chi-shih p^n-mo pu-pien, *615 
Ming-ch*^n shih-chuang, *616 
Ming-chi san hsiao-Iien chi, 314 
Ming-chi shih-lu, 425 
Ming-chiao tsui-j^n, 690 
Ming-chien, 177 
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Ming-fa In, 26 
Ming-i tai-fang in, 354 
Ming-j^n shu-cha, 614 
Ming-ju hstieh-an, 353 
Ming-k'o tz'ti, 43 
Ming-k^o w^n-pien, 43 
Ming li t^an, 453 

Ming san-shih chia shih-hsuan, *839 
Ming-shan t‘ang chi, 386 
Ming-shan fang chi, *923 
Ming-shan»ts‘ang fu-p5n ch^u-chi, 125 
Ming-shih, 54, 55, 56, 66, 71, 101, 135, 311, 327, 329, 
333, 355, 426, 521, 563, 569, 592, *606, 644, 802, 
804, 826, 843, 870 
Ming-shih an, 353 
Ming-shih ch^ao-liieh, 206 
Ming-shih chi-liieh, 18, 206, *, 606 
Ming-shih chi-shih p^n-mo, 54, 426, *615 
Ming-shih hstian, 103 
Ming shih-huo chih, *844 
Ming-shih i-w6n chih, 356 
Ming-shih kao, 149 
Ming-shih kao, *710 
Ming-shih kao, *803, 826 
Ming-shih li-chih ni-kao, 570 
Ming shih-Iu, 352 
Ming-shih pieh-ts'ai chi, *646 
Ming-shih tsung, 183, 506 
Ming-shu, 263, 356 
Ming-t^ang ta-tao In, 358 
Ming ts^ao-yiin chih, 426 
Ming tz^h-tsung, *807 
Ming-w^n an, 354 
Ming-w5n hai, 354 
Ming-w6n shou-tu, 354 
Ming Wo-k*ou shih-mo, 426 
Ming-yiian, *678 
Ming yiieh-fu, *803 

Mirror of History, see Tzti-chih t'ung-chien. 

Les Mis^ rabies, 306 

Mo-ching hua-pa, *876 

Mo-ching shih-ch^ao, *876 

Mo-hai chin-hu, 36 

Mo -ling chi, 104 

Mo-piao, *801 

Mo-tzO, *624, 829 

Mo-tzO chien-ku, *678 

Mo-tzh ching-shuo chieh, 43 

Mo-tzO p*ing-i, *678 

Mo-yin shn, 92 

Mo-yiian hsiao-lu, *607 

Mo-yiian hui-kuan, 12 

Mongholum Niucha Tobchiyan, 418, *649 

Mou-ni ho, 399 

Mu-chai ch^-hsiieh-chi, 149 

Mu-chai ch'u-hsiieh chi shih-chu, 167 

Mu-chai ch'iian-chi, 160 


Mu-chai yu-hsiieh chi, 149 

Mu-chai yn-hsueh chi shih-chu, 167 

Mu-hsi hsiian ts'ung-shu, 620 

Mu-k§ng t^ieh, 667 

Mu-mi chi, 174 

Mu-mien fu, 234 

Mu-tan f ing, 142, *709 

Mu-t^ang ch^u kao, 466 

Mu-t‘ang pieli-kao, 456 

Mu-tsung I Huang-ti sheng-hstin, *731 

Mu-tsung I Huang-ti shih-Iu, *731 

Mu-tsung y li-chih shih, *731 

Mu-tsung yti-chih w6n, *731 

Na-shu ying ch^ii-p'u, *841 

Na Wen-i kung tsou-i, 687 

Nai-an ch^tian-chi, 282 

Nai-tuan shu-li, 479 

Nan-chai chi, 660 

Nan-ch‘ang hsien-chih, 141, 142 

Nan-ch6ng chi-ch'eng, 346 

Nan-chiang cha-chi, *638 

Nan-chiang i-shih, *803 

Nan-chiang shih-ch'ao, *638 

Nan-chiang w^n-ch‘ao, *637 

Nan-ching, see Huang-ti pa-shih-i nan- 

Nan-chi ng ching-shih, 323 

Nan-ch‘ing shu-yiian ts‘ung-shu, 349 

Nan-chou ts‘ao-t‘ang chi, 313 

Nan-chou ts^ao-t‘ang tz‘ti-hua, 313 

Nan-hai hsien-chih, *706 

Nan-Han shu, 604 

Nan Hsi-hsiang, 496 

Nan-hsiin sh^ng-tien, *816 

Nan-hsixn t*u, *824 

Nan-hua, 164 (also see Chuang-tzii). 

Nan-hua shan-j^n shih-ch^ao, 61 

Nan-hua t^ung, *673 

Nan-k'o, 261 

Nan-k‘o chi, *709 

Nan-ku chiao-ch'ang, 386 

Nan-lei shih-li, 354 

Nan-lei w^n-an, 364 

Nan-lei w^n-ting, 354 

Nan-lei w6n-yueh, 364 

Nan-pang li-hsien chi, 601 

Nan-Pei ch'ao shih ts‘un-mu, *827 

Nan-pei-shili ho-chu, 464 

Nan-pei-shih pu-chih, *834 

Nan-shan chi, 236 

Nan-shan chi ou ch*ao, *701 

Nan-sh^ng kung-yu lu, 600 

Nan-shih, 624 

Nan-Sung tsa-shih shih, 76 

Nan-Sung yiian-hua lu, 456 

Nan-t*ang shih ch'ao, *654 

Nan-t‘ien shih-ch^ao, *961 

Nan-tu shih-ltieh, *637 

Nan-yu chi, *672 
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Nan-ytleb cbih, 498 
Nan-yueh pl-cM, 487 , 

Nan-yiieli wu-chu cbuan, 504 
Nan-yiin hsiao-t‘i ‘Wdn«kao, *617 
Nan-ylin shih-kao, *617 
Nan-yiin shih-w^n kao, *617 
Nan-yiin w^n-kao, *617 

Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to the Khan of 
the Tourgouth Tartars, *787 
Nei-ching, see Huang-ti nei-ching. 

Nei-ching p^n lun, *648 
Nei-ching t'ang shih, *801 
Nei-ko hsiao-chih, *906 
Nei-ko ku-shih, *906 
Nei-ts^ yen-i, 258 

New History of the Five Dynasties, see Hsin 
Wu-tai shih. 

New History of the T'ang Dynasty, see Hsin 
T‘ang-shu. 

Ni W^n-cheng chi, 687 
Ni W^n-cheng i-shih, 687 
Nieh-hai hua, 361, 432, *874 
Nien Chiang-chiin ping-fa, 690 
Nien-^r shih cha-chi, 75 
Nien-5r shih k‘ao-i, 75, 153 
Nien-i shih ssti p'u, *644 
Nien-Iou chi, 529 

Nihon-koku genzai-sho mokuroku, 484 
Ning-hsiang shih chi, 507 
Ning-kuo fu-chih, 374 
Ning-po fu-chih, *800 
Ninguta chi-Iiieh, *663 

Noted Women of Antiquity, see Lieh-nii chuan. 
Nuan-hung shih hui-k^o ch^uan-ch‘i, 523 
Nun of Taishan, see Lao-ts'an yu-chi. 

Nung-cheng ch'iian-shu, 102, 318 

Nung-p^u, 488 

Nung-shu, 45 

Nii-chieh, 441 

Nii-hsiieh, 441 

Nii-k^o, 261 

Oliver Twist, 306 
Ou-chai shih-ts^ao, *612 
Ou-f5ng tsa-chih hui-k*an, 349 
Ou-hsiang kuan chi, *981 
Ou-keng t‘ang chi, 114 
Ou-Mei ch5ng-chih yao-i, *781 
Ou-pei chi, 75 
Ou-pei ch^iian-chi, 76 
Ou-pei shih-ch'ao, 76 
Ou-pei shih-hua, 75 

Ou-po-lo-shih shu-hua kuo-mu k'ao, 85 
Outlines of Astronomy (Herschel), see T^an-t'ien. 

Pa-ch^n fa-ming, 548' ■ • 

Pa-ch^i Man-chou shih-tsu t'ung-p'u, 13, 603 
Pa-ch‘i ts5-li, 603 

Pa-ch'i t‘ung-chih, 6, 458, 603, *718 


Pa-ch^i w^n-ching, *649 
Pa chia ku-w^n 'jhing-hsiian, 552 
Pa-chia ssti-liu, *869 ■ 

Pa-ch^ien-chuan lou shu-mu, *727 
Pa-ch^ien-chiian lou ts'ung-k^o, *727 
Pa-ch‘iung shih chin-shih pu-ch^ng, *807 
Pa-lin chi-ch^^ng, *855 
P^a-mi-er t^u-shuo, 312 
Pai, see also under Po. 

Pai-ch'i chi, 375 
Pai-ch^i hsti chi, 375 
Pai-ching jih-chi, *737 
Pai-ching lou shih-chi, 341 
Pai-ching lou shih-chi hsti-pien, 341 
Pai-ching lou ts‘ang-shu t1*pa chi, 341 
Pai-ching lou ts'ung-shu, 341 
Pai-ching t'ang ts^ung-shu, *737 
Pai-ching t'ang w^n-chi, *737 
Pai-chu shih-k‘an shih-ts^un, 244 
Pai-fan tsa-lu, 306 

Pai-fu-t‘ang suan-hsiieh ts'ung-shu, 479 
Pai-hua chiang-fu ko shih ch‘u-chi, , 493 
Pai-i shan-fang shih chi, *682 
Pai-lan-shan-kuan shih-chi, *722 
Pai-t‘a-shan hsin-p^ao chang-ch^eng, 554 
Pai-t^ang chi, 238 
Pai-t‘ang ching-shuo, 238 
Pai-t'ang i-shu, 238 
Pai-t^ang tu-shu pi -chi, 238 
Pai-tuan ch^i-kuan, see Shih kung an. 
Pai-yiin-t'ing shih-chtian, 25 
Pamphlets issued by the Chinese Insurgents at 
Nanking, 366 
Pan-chan chai t‘i-pa, 138 
Pan-ch^iao chi, 112 
Pan-ch'iao tsa-chi, *942 
Pan-nung hsien-sh^ng chi, 357 
Pan-tzti chi, 239 
Pan-yen lu i-chi, *638 
Pan-yen lu i-shih, *638 
Pan-yen lu i-w^n, *638 
P^an-k^o wu-chung, *700 
P*an-ku lou i-ch'i k‘uan-chih, *609 
P^an-kung li-yiieh shu, 454 
P^an Shih-en tzO-ting nien-p*u, *608 
P*an-yu hsien-chih, 91, 510 
P^an-yii P*an-shih shih-Iiieh, *606 
P'ang-hsi chai Sung-Yiian shu-mu, *609 
P^ang-hsi chai ts'ang-shu chi, *609 
P^ang-hsi chai ts‘ung-shu, *609 
P*ang-hsueh lu, 233 
Pao-ching t'ang ts*ung-shu, 650 
Pao-ching t^ang w6n-chi, 650 
Pao-ch‘ing fu-chih, *768 
Pao-ch'un ko chi, 137 
Pao-ch'ung chai shih-chi, 430 
Pao-han t^ang chi, *819 
Pao-hsiin, 278 
Pao-kuan t'ang chi, 88 
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Pao-k'uei fang wln-cM, MA 

Pao kung an, ’'654. ; ^ ^ _ 

Fao-lun t^ang chi-ku lu (or wai-chi), 130 

Pao-lun t'aog shih-ch‘ao, 130 

Pao-lun t^ang wai-chi, see Pao-lun t*ang chi-ku lu. 

Pao-lun -fang w§a-ch^ao, 130 

Pao-ping t‘ang ti-tztl cM, 31 

Pao-p*o tzii, 418, *6T6 

Pao-p'u fang chi, 333 

Pao-shan fang chi, ’'839 

Pao-ting chai fa-t‘ieh, ’'T89 

Pao-ts‘an shou-ch^iieh chai.ts'ang-ch i mu, 617 

Pao-tu shan-fang chi, -229 

Pao-wei chai lei-kao, 458 

Pao W^n-ching kung chi, *855 

Pao W^n-ching kung shih-ch‘ao, *855 

Pao-yen-t‘ang pi-chi, 84 

Pao-ying Liu-shih chlng-f^n chi, 529 
Pao-ying t*u-ching, 529 
Pao-ying w^n-ching, 529 
Peach Blossom Fan, see T^ao-hua shan. 

Pei-an chii-shih chi, 70 
Pei -an yin-sh^ng, 70 
Pei-cMng lu, 42 
Pei-cheng tl-shih chi-liieh, 42 ^ 

Pei-chiang hsien-sh^ng w^n-chi, *872 
Pei-chiao hui-pien, 283 ^ 

Pei-chuan chi, see Kuo-ch'ao pei-chuan chi. 

Pei-chuan chi pu, 151 

Pei-ch'‘uang ou-t‘an, 336 

Pei-hai chi, 604 

Pei hsiieh pien, *672 

Pei-hu hsiao-chih, 145 

Pei-i tsa-lu, 228 

Pei-iu shuo, *771 

Pei-shih, 534 

Pei-shu pao weng lu, 414 

Pei-yang kung-tu lei-tsuan, *953 

P'ei-lin t'ang shu-mu, 311 

P*ei-w^n chai shu-hua p‘u, 329, *844 ^ 

P^ei-w6n chai yung-wu-shih ^suan^21. 414 ^ 
P'ei-w^n yiin-fu, 21, 66, 122, 329, 612, 741, 82 
P‘ei-yitt hsiian chi, 333 
P‘ei-yiian t‘ang ou-ts‘un kao, 87 
P‘ei-yuan fang shih-chi, *622 
P^n-shih shih,S13,323 
P^n-ts'ao-ching chieh-yao, *903 
Pen-ts'ao kang-mu, *903 
P'^ng-chiu chi-chien lu, 228 
P*6ng Kang-chih kung shih-chi, *620 
P'^ng Kang-chih tsou-kao, *620 
.... .. .P'^ng-kung. an, *614 , ■ 

P'^ng-shan mi-chi, 414 
P'^ng-shih ou-yin, 26 
P‘gng-tang lun, *917 
P*^ng W§n-ching kung ch'uan-chi, 

Pi-ch'eng hsien-kuan shih-ch^ao, 104 
Pi“Chiang yuan i-chi, 419 
Pi-hsiieh lu, *893 


PHi hui«f ung, 539 

Pi lin-lang kuan ts'ung-shu, *942 

Pi-shih,505 

Pi-shu shan-chuang san-sMh-liu cMng , sMh ping 

t*u, 330 

Pi-Sung lou ts^ang-shu chih, 546 
Pi-ti fu, 352 

Pi-tien chu-lin, 24, 503, *792 

Pi-tien chu-lin, hsii-pien, 399 

Pi-wu lou shih-ch‘ao, 69 

P‘i-chai i-shu, 631 

Pq-Fo lun, 477 

P-i-ling liu-i chi, *961 

P‘i-ling ch‘i-i chih, 83 

P‘i-lmg ssii-nii chi, 26 

P‘i Lu-m^n so chu shu, *626 

P‘i-p'a chi, 496, *741 

P‘i-p‘a chuan, *662 

P‘i-.p‘a hsing, 142 

P'i Shih-shih chu-wang, 317 

PH-wang, see P‘i Shih-shih chu-wang. 

P‘i wang-chiu lueh-shuo, *918 
P'i-yuan ch‘ang-ho shih, *794 
Piao-chi chi-chuan, 347 

Pictures on Tilling and Weaving, see K6ng- 
chih-t*u. 

Pieh-hsia chai shu-hua lu, 139 
Pieh-hsia chai ts‘ang-shu, 138 
P‘ieh-chi, 506 ^ 

Pien-ch5ng Ying-huan chih-liieh, 310 
Pien-chih fu, 616 
Pien-chih pieh-chi, 847 
Pien-chu, 414 
Pien-chu pu-i, 414 

Pien-hsing-f ang chi, 166 
Pien-hstieh shu-kao, 317 
Pien-wei ts‘ung-k‘an, 519 
P‘ien-li w5n, 434 
P‘ien-t*i w^n-ch‘ao, 449 
PUen-tzti lei pien, 414 
Pien-yiin chi, 143 
Pin-chou chih, *676 
P^in-hua pao-chien, *626 
Ping-ch^a chi, 42 

Ping-chih k'ao-iiieh, see Huang-ch'ao Pmg-chih 
etc. 

Ping-chu shih tsa-w&n, 138 
Ping-fa yao-lueh, *843 
Ping-t‘a m5ng-h^n lu, *826 
Ping-fa m^ng-h^n yu lu, *825 
Ping-tzO ts‘ung-pien, 24 
■ P'ing-an chii-shih shih-w§n-ch ao, 671 
P*ing-an hsien-shOng i-shu, 572 
P''ing-ch4 chi-liieh, *764 
P‘ittg-ch'§ng sung, 335 
P'ing-chiang hsien-chih, 498 
P*ing-ching kuan ts^ung-shu, *676 
P‘iag-Faa tsou-i, 586 
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Ping-i ku-w^n, 478 
P^ing-k'ou chih, *615 
P‘ing-lo an i-chi, 505 
P^ing-!ii shih-kao, *861 
P‘ing-Iu shih-pu, *861 
Plng-p^an chi, 567 

P'ing-sh^ng kuan hsiu-hsiao p'u, *662 
Ping-shu, 477, *848 
P%g-shu ting, 477, *848 
P*ing-shui chai shih-chi, *661 
P*ing T'ai chi, 441 . 

P'ing T‘ai chi-liieh, 441 
P'ing-tien Yeh-an ts^un-ch^n lei-pien, *903 
PHng-ting chiao'fei chi-Iueh, *932 
P'ing-ting Chun-ko-^r fang-liieh, 198, 253, *907 
P‘ing-ting Hui-chiang chan-t*u, 69 
P'ing>ting Hui-chiang chiao-ch‘in ni-i fang-ltieh, 
69 , 

P%g-ting Hui-pu t^-sh^ng t^u, 230 
P'ing-ting I-li (or Chun-pu) Hui-pu chan-t'u, 74 
P'ing-ting Kuei-chou Miao-fei chi-lueh, 383 
P^ing-ting Hang Chin-ch'uan chan-t^u, 8 , 230 
P*ing-ting Hang Chin-ch‘uan fang-liieh, *806 
P'ing-ting Lo-ch'a fang-liieh, 283 
PHng-ting San-ni fang-liieh, 271, 275, 327, 494, 
*616 

P‘ing-ting Shan, Kan, Hsin-chiang Hui-fei fang- 
lueh, 383, *766 

P*ing-ting Shuo-mo fang-liieh, 66, 253, 309, 489 
P^ing-ting Yiieh-fei chi-liieh, 383, 427 
P‘ing-ting Yiin-nan Hui-fei fang-liieh, 883 
P'ing ts^ i, 342 
Po, see also under Pai. 

Po-i chi, 233 

Po-shih ch'iao ch6n-kao, 84 

Po-Sung i-ch*an fu, 340, 419 

Po-Sung i-ch‘an shu-Iu, 340 

Po-tHng shih-chi, *794 

Po-wang fang-hsing, *661 

Po-wu tien-hui, 347 

Po-wu yao-lan, 426 

Po-ya, 107 

P^o-chieh ts'ao, 433 

PVhsien chf ; 143 

PVshan Hsing-fu ssti chih, 114 

Principia (Newton), see Nai-tuan shu-li. 

Pu-chu Tung-p'o pien-nien shih, 22 

Pu-fa hsiang-k^ao, 333 

Pu Hou Han-shu i-w6n-chih, 610 

Pu hsii Han-shu i-wdn chih, 152 

Pu Huan-yii fang-pei lu, 70 

Pu i-nien lu, 164 

Pu-k^uei ch*^ng fu, *933 

Pu-k^uei chi, *933 

Pu-k'uei chi-liieh, *933 

Pu Liang chiang-yii chih, 376 

PU'Nung-shu, 46 . 

Pu San-kuo chiang-yii chih, 374 
Pu San-kuo chih i-w6n-chih, 610 


Pu Sung hsing-fa chih, 278 
Pu Sung shih-huo chih, 278 
Pu-t^-i, *891 ■ 

Pu-t^-i pien, *892 
Pu-ilen shih, *810 
P^u-ch'ao shih-hsuan, 666 
P‘u-ch^ao wOn-hsiian, 666 

P‘u-chi p^n-shih fang, see Ch^ng-lei pVchip6n- 
shih fang. 

P‘u-chi p6n-shih fang shih-I, *903 
P‘u-Fa chan-chi, *838 
P‘u-hsiieh chai chHian-chi, 506 
P'u-hstieh chai sliih-chi, 606 
P'u-hsiieh chai w6n-kao, 506 
P'u-shu t'ing chi, 184 
P^u-shu tHng chi wai kao, 184 
P'u-shu tHng shan yii tz‘ii, 184 
P'u-shu tHng tz^ii shih-i, 184 
P‘u-shu tsa-chi, 155 
P'u-ts‘un ko nung-shu, *763 

Record of Rites, see Li-chi. 

Record of Uncertain Dates, see I-nien In. 
Reminiscences of. Tung Hsiao-wan, see Ying-mei 
an i-yii. 

Revolt of the Tartars, *660 
Roshi tsuko, 106 


Sai-pei chi-ch^6ng, 668 

Sai-pei hsiao-ch^ao, 413 

Sai-shu t^ang Ch5ng-su w6n, 278 

Sai-shu t*ang pi-lu, 278 

San-ch'ao Liao-shih shih-lu, *839 

San-ch'ao sh6ng-hsiin, *864 

San-ch^ao yao-tien, 196, 241, 587, *847 

San-chia i-an, *903 

San-chia shih i-w6n shu-cMng, 244 

San-chou jih-chi, 62 

San-fu huang-t‘u, *624 

San-hsii i-nien lu, 164 

San-i tung-chi, 345 

San-kuo chih, 213, 236, 277, 511, 593 

San-kuo chih chu pu, 77, 277 

San-kuo chih-kuan piao, 376 

San-kuo chih p^ang-ch6ng, 600. 

San-kuo chih pien-i, 162 

San-kuo chih pu-chu, 277 

San Li, 236 

San Li i-cheng, *870 

San-Li i-shu, 236, 276, 456, 603 

San-H mu-lu, *737 

San-1 iieh, 213 

San-pa chi, *876 

Sarr-sh^ng ho-tao ch^uan-t%, 617 
San-shih-Hu hu yii ch'ang, *830 
San-shui hsien-chih, *676 
San-sung t^ang shih wen-chi, *607 
San-t^ung li, 92 
San-t*ung-shu ch^ien, 166 
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San-t‘ung-shu hsiang-shuo, 92 
San-t‘ung-shu yen, 166 
San-tzti ching, 366 
San Wei chi, *848 
San yu chi, *876 

San-yil t‘ang jih-chi, 648 

San-yii t'ang w^n-chi, 648 

San-yilan pi-chi, 464 

Sang-chih hsien-chih, 419 
Sang-!i chi-lueh, 671 
S6-lu tsa-chu, 261 

Secret History of the Mongols, see Yuan-ch ao 

pi-shih. 

Seibuki bassiii, *B52 ' ' ■ 

Seibuki saiyo, *851 ^ 

Seikado Bunko kanseki bunmi mokuroku, 546 

Seikado Msekishi, 546 , 

Seventeen Dynastic Histories, see Shm-cn i smn. 

Sha-ho i-lao hsiao-kao, 660 

Shan-chung w#n-*chien lu, *615 

Shan-chu hsiao-wan, 666 

Sban-hai cbing, 278, 326, 358 

Shan-hai ching hsin chiao-ch^ng, *624 

Shan-hai ching hstin-tsuan, 358 

Shan-hai ching kuang-chu, *870 

Shan-hai yao-ssh, 186 ^ 

Shan nti-i^n chuan, *615 
Shan-p^n shu-shih ts‘ang-shu chih, 727 
Shan-sh^ng Iti-li, *807 
Shan-shui i, *896 ^ 

Shan-tso chin-shih chih, 399 
Shan-tso pi-t'an, 338 

Shan-tso shih-ch'ao, see Kuo-ch ao Shan-ts 
shih-ch‘ao. 

Shantung k‘ao-ku lu, 425 

Shantung t‘ung-chih, *889 

Shan-yang hsien-chih, *728 
Shan-yang lu, 83 
Shanghai hsien-chih, 237, *945 
Shang-han lun, 323 

Shang-han lun lei-fang, 323 

Shang-han pien-sh6 kuan-yen, *903 

Shang-Lo hsing-ch‘^ng, *806 

Shang-po chai pi-chi, 84 
Shang-shih, 462 , _ 

Shang-shu, *909 (also see Shu-ching). 

Shang-shu chi-chien, 207 
Shang-shu chi-chu yin-shu, 140 
Shang-shu chih-i, 421 
Shang-shu chin-chih, *672 ^ 

Shang-shu chin-ku w6n chi-chieh, 

Shang-shu chin-w^n shih-i, 114 
Shang-shu chiu-shu k'ao-cheng, 535 
Shang-shu hou-an, *828 
Shang-shu i-w^n, 140 
Shang-shu ku-w5n chieh-liieh, 114 
Shang-shu ku-wto chu-shu, *677 
Shang-shu ku-w6n shu-cheng, 336, 358, 564, 
Shang-shu kuang-t'ing lu, 664 


Shang-shu p‘ien-chih, *678 
'Shang-shu shuo, 207 
Shang-shu shuo-tu, 619 
Shang-shu ta-chuan, 98 
Shang-shu ta-ehuan chien, *626 
Shang-shu ta-ehuan shu-eh6ng, *626 
Shang-shu ta-chuan ting-p6n, 98 
Shang-shu yii-lun, *728 

Shang-yii Ch‘i-wu i-fu, *919 

Shang-yti Nei-ko, *919 

Shang-yii Pa-ch‘i, *919 

Shao-hsi Yiin-chien chih, 418 

Shao-hsing hsien-chfeng i-shu, *826 

Shao-kuang ch6ng-fu shu nei-wai p'ien, 434 

Shao-kuang pu-i, 97 

Shao Tzti-hsiang ch'iian-chi, *636 

Shao-wu Hsil-shih ts‘ung-shu, *639 

She-w6n tzh-chiu, 138 

Sh6n-chi ch‘u-yen, 323 

Shto-chou f6ng-t‘u chi, *871 

Sh6n-Ho nan-Cheng, 619 

ShOn-hsing t'ang shih-ohi, *801 

Sh6n-miao liu-chung tsou-shu hui-yao, *788 

ShSn-nung p6n-ts‘ao ching, 3^, *676 _ 

Shfin-nung p6n-ts‘ao ching pai-chung lu, 323 

ShenPao, *838 

ShSn-shou yao-lu, 274 

Shgn Tuan-k‘o kung i-shu, *640 

ShSn WIn-su kung ch6ng-shu, *644 

Sh6ng-an chi-shih, 426 

Sh6ng-an Huang-ti p6n-chi, 426 

Shtog-an i-shih, 343 

Sh6ng-an nei-wai chi, 626 
Sh6ng-an p6n-chi, 426 . _ 

ShSng-ch'ao hstin Yang lu, 629, 652 

Shing-ch'ao i-shih ch'u-pien, *873 

Sh6ttg-ch‘ao i-shih fir-pien, _ 

ShOng-eh'ao t'ung-shih shih-i chi, 664 
Sh6ng-chiao hsin-ch6ng, 274 
Sh§ng-ching fu, 371 _ 

ShOng-ehing halieh-kuei tsuan, 4i i 
ShOng-ching tien-chih pei-k‘ao, 210 

ShSng-hsfieh tsung-chuan, 363 

Sh6ng lei, 164 
ShOng lei piao, *697 
Sh6ng-lu t‘ung-k‘ao, 92 
Sh6ng-p‘ing pao-fa, 26 
Sh6ng-shui chi-yen, *894 
Sh6ng-tiao p'u, 71 . , , , 

Sh6ng-tsu J6n Huang-ti sMng-hsiin, 831 
Sh6ng-tsu J6n Huang-li shjh-lu, 143 
ShSng-wu chi, *861 
Sh6ng-yin p'ien, 442 
Sh6ng-yii hsiang-cliieh, ^ 

Sh6ng-yil kuang-hsUn, SM, 91b 

Sh6ng-y0 kuang-hsOn chih-chieh, 323 
ShOng yiin k'ao, *697 
Shih-ohai hsing-yeh, 347 
Shih-chai shih-chi, 212 
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Shifi-cli^o sstt-clmng, 39S 
Shih-clii, 164. 487, 505, 594 
Shih-chi, 

Shih-clii chih-i, 505 
Shill-chi k‘ao, 40. 58, ’^024 
Shih-chi t^an-ytian, 520 
Shih-ch'i shih, 565 
Shih-ch'i shih shang-chiieh, *828 
Shih-chia chai yang-hsin lu, 164 
Shih-ehieh see Ch ‘in- ting Shih-chieh 

tiao-li. 

Shih-chien lu, *716 
Shih-chien pien-i, 336 
Shih-ch‘in shih kao, *799 ' 

Shih-ching, 35, 53, 85, 98, 114, 162, 164, 244, 278, 
356, 421, 423, 457, 510, 594, 603, *782 
Shih-ching, 59 

Shih-ching chu-shu ta-ch^iian ho-clii, 63 

Shih-ching k‘ao, 425 

Shih-ching ko chin-shih pa-wen, 244 

Shih-ching ko shih-Iiieh, 244 

Shih-ching ko w5n-chi, 244 

Shih-ching pu-k‘ao, 244 

Shih-ching shuo-liich, 36 

Shih-ching t‘ung-lun, *811 

Shih-ching yun-p‘u, *782 

Shih-chu chai hua-p‘u, *896 

Shih chu Su shih, *689 

Shih-Ch‘u ts‘ung-t‘an, *806 

Shih-chuan san-pien, 189 

Shih-ch‘u pao-chi, 24, 503, *792, 968 

Shih-ch‘ii pao-chi, hsu-pien, 399 

Shih-ch‘u sui-pi, 399 

Shih-ch‘u yii-chi, *814 

Shih-ch‘Oan chi, 369 

Shih-5n t‘ang chi, *823 

Shih-6r lou, 496 

Shih-fa k‘ao, see Kuo-ch‘ao shih-fa k^ao. 

Shih-fu ch‘uan-chi, 326 

Shih-hsi chi-ch‘5ng, 439 

Shih Hsi jih-chi, *747 

Shih-hsien li, *890 

Shih-hsing chai i-kao, *763 

Shih-hsing yiin-pien, *825 

Shih-hsueh, 690 

Shih-hsueh ts‘ung-shu, 28 

Shih-hstieh yii ti-hsiieh, 435 

Shih-hu shih-chu, *640 

Shih-hu ts‘ao-t‘ang shih-hsiian, *833 

Shih-hua chi, 402 

Shih-i-ch‘ao Sheng-wu chi, *861 

Shih-i hsiang chieh, 88 

Shih-j5n ch5ng-lueh, see Kuo-ch'ao shih-j6n 
cheng-Iueh. 

Shih-ku, *648 
Shih ku, 529 
Shih ku-hsiin, 152 

Shih-ku t‘ang chu-mo shu hua chi, *626 
Shih-ku t‘ang shu-hua hui-k‘ao, *626 


Shih-ku wei, *861 
Shih-ku w5n, *649 ' 

Shih-ku-yen chai chi, *739 

Shih kuan, 397 

Shih-kuei ts‘ang-shu, 64 

Shih kung an, *664 

Shih-kuo ch‘un-ch‘iu, *870 

Shih-li chii Huang-shih ts‘ung-shii, 340 

Shih-li chii ts‘ang-shu tl-pa chi, 341 

Shih-li chii ts‘ang-shu t‘i-pa hsti-lu, 341 

Shih-li chii ts‘ang-shy t‘i-pa tsal-hsll chi, 341 

Shih-li ao hsun-k‘an, 614 

Shih-Hao ts‘ung-k‘an ch‘u-pien, 3 

Shih-liu chin-fu chai yin ts‘un, *882 

Shih Liu-ch‘iu chi, 488 

Shih Liu-ch‘iu tsa-lu, *809 

Shih-liu kuo chiang-yii chih, 374 

Shih-lu (Hsiian-tsung), 676 

Shih-lu (J5n-tsung), 25, *842, 968 

Shih-Iu (Mu-tsung), *790 

Shih-iu (Shen-tsung), *787 

Shih-lu (Sheng-tsu), 56, 79, 143, 189, 331, *917 

Shih-lu (Shih-tsu), 258, *778 

Shih-lu (Shih-tsung), 56, 82, 189 

Shih-lu (T‘ai-tsu-— Nurhaci), 303, 593, 698, 603 

Shih-lu (T‘ai-tsung), 3, 243, 308, 494, 593, 603 

Shih-lu (Wen-tsung), 330, *790 

Shih-lu (Yung-li), *817 

Shih-iii ts‘ung-hua, 600 

Shih-ming, 33, *624 

Shih-ming shu-cheng, 140, *624 

Shih-mu piao, 376 

Shih p5n-yin, 424 

Shih-san ching, 129, 199, 236, 244, 276, 666, *736 
Shih-san ching chiao-k‘an-chi, 400 
Shih-san ching chu-shu, see [Sung-p5n] Shih-san 
ching chu-shu. 

Shih-san-ching chu-shu ch^ng-tztl, *647 
Shih-san ching chu-shu chiao-k‘an-chi, 141, 401, 
417 

Shih-san ching ku ta-w5n, 244 

Shih-san nii-ti hu-lou ch‘ing-yeh t'u, *966 

Shih-san-tai wei-shu, 559 

Shih-shan t‘ang shih-chi, 120 

Shih-sheng, 70 

Shih sheng lei, 434 

Shih-sh5ng-yen, 519 

Shih-shih hsin-lun, *703 

Shih-shih ko j6n-kuei shih-ts‘un, *686 

Shih shih-tsu k^ao, 467 

Shih-Shu jih-chi, 437 

Shi h-Shu jih-chi, 671 

Shih shuaag-sh6ng tieh-yiin p‘ii, *717 

Shih-shuo, 356 

Shih-shuo, 487 

Shih-shuo, *866 

Shih-shuo sui-yii, *646 

Shih-ta, *830 

Shih Ta-k‘ai jih-chi, *657 
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Sliili“t^ou chi® See Hung-Iou m^ng. 

Shih-ts*ang shih-tsuan, 646 
Shih-tsVj6n, 398 

Shih»tsu Chang Huang-ti sh^ng-hsiin, 268 
Shih-tsu Chang Huang-ti shih-Iu, 268 
Shih-tsung sh^ng-hsiln, *919 
Shih-tsung yii-chih wen-chi, *919 
Shih“tu chung-ch^n lu, 405 
SMh-t%ng, 40, 123, 344 
Shih-t'ung hsiieh-fan, 123 
Shih-t‘ung hstin-ku, 344 
Shih-t‘ung hsiln-ku pu, 344 
Shih-t^ng t'ung-shih, 346 
Shlh-wan-chtian lou ts‘ung-shu, 546 
Shih-wei, 98 

8hih-wei shih ts'ao, *677 

Shih-wei shu-cheng, 98 

Shih-wen, 278 

Shih-wen, *832 

Shih-wen chii chi, 96 

Shih-wu-fu chai shih wen ts'un, *725 

Shih-w’u pao, *822 

Shih-yin, *646 

Shih-yin chi, 503 

Shih Yii-shan hsien-sh^ng ch^ixan-chi, *661 

Shih-yuan ts‘ung-shu, 19 

Shih-yiian w^n-chi, *803 

Shih Yueh jih-chi, 671 

Shih-yiin chii chi, 95 

Shih-yixn chii wen-chi, 95 

Shih-yiin-shan-i^n chi, *873 

Shina bungaku taikan, *629 

Shina rekidai chimei yoran, 420 

Sho Jitsusai nempu, 40 

Shou-i kuang-hsiin, 235, *968 

Shou-shan ko ts‘ung-shu, 36 

Shou-shih li, 570 

Shou-shih t‘ung-k^ao, 102, 318, 603 

Shou-shu jih-chi, *765 

Shou-t‘ang i-shu, *870 

Shou-t‘angshih-ch*ao, *870 

Shou-t^ang w6n-ch*ao, *870 

Shou-yang Ch‘i-shih shih-chiian hui-ch^ao, 126 

Shou-yii ch‘lian-shu, 274 

Shou-yueh p‘ien ts^ung-shu, 91 

Shu-an hsien-sheng nien-p^u, *807 

Shu-chiao chi-w6n, *806 

Shu-chien p‘u, 107 

Shu-ching, 98, 114, 140, 207, 326, 335, 336, 368, 
421, 519, 535, 564, 594, *783, 909 
Shu-ching chung-lun, 65 
Shu Cho-kun shu,180 
Shii-6n chi-lileh, 323 
Shu-fa' ching-yen, *819 ■ 

Shu-hsu shu-w6n, 519 ' 

Shu-hsu shuo-i, 519 
Shu-hsiieh, *815 
Shu-hsiieh t'ung-kuei, 117 
Shu-ku Chung-yung chiang-yii, 477 


Shu-ku hou-chi, 478 
Shu-ku t^ng chi, 167 
Shu-kU' t*ang shu-mu, 167 
Shu-ku ts^ung-ch^o, 437 
Shu ku-wei, *861 
Shu-k'u pao-ts‘an t^u, *726 
Shu-lan shih-ch‘i, 349 
Shu-li ching-yiin, 286 
Shu-1 in yang-chih, 239 
Shu-mu ta-w^n, 27 
Shu-pei chi, 487 
Shu-pei chi pien-o k‘ao-i, 487 
Shu-shih ch^i-ts^, 83 
Shu-shu chiu-chang, 639 
Shu-shu chiu-chang cha-chi, 639 
Shu Shunsui sensei bunshu, 180 
Shu-tu yen, 233 
Shu Wu P'an er-tzti shih, 206 
Shu-ya, 488 

Shu-yao chi-ch^eng, *866 
Shu-yu jih-chi, *711 
Shu-yiian ching-hua, *822 
Shuang-chieh t'ang yung-hsun, *826 
Shuang-chin-pang, 399 
Shuang-ch'ing j|p shih-chi, 490 
Shuang-hsiu ko shih ts‘un, *686 
Shuang hu-lei pin-shih, 436 
Shuang-hung-k‘an chi, 261 
Shuang-yen chai chi, *717 
Shuang-yen chai pi-chi , *717 
Shuang-yen chai shih-ch‘ao, *717 
Shuang-yen chai tz'Q-ch'ao, *717 
Shui-ching, 76, *970 
Shui-ching chu, 76, 92, 205, *696, 970 
Shui-ching chu chi- shih ting-6, *645 
Shui-ching chu chien, 76 
Shui-ching chu chien k‘an-wu, 76 
Shui-ching chu hsi-nan chii-shui k'ao, 92 
Shui-ching chu shih, 76, *970, 973 
Shui-ching chu t‘u, *835 
Shui-hsi shu-wu shu-mu, 176 
Shui-hsixan lou chi, *948 
Shui-hu chuan, 87, 164 
Shui-hui an chi, 667 
Shui-Ii ts‘e-kao, 323 
Shui-tao t‘i-kang, 130 
Shui-ts'ao ch‘ing-hsia lu, *811 
Shun Pao (Shen Pao), *838 
Shun-shui i-shu, 180 
Shun- 16 hsien-chih, 504 
Shun-t^ien-fu chih, 27 
Shuo-ch‘u shang, *611 
Shuo-fang pei-sh6ng, 283, 342, 495 
Shuo-fang pei-sh6ng cha-ehi, 283 
Shuo-iing, *816 

Shuo-w6n, see Shuo-wen chieh-tzti. 
Shuo-w6n cbia-chieh i“Ch6hg, 177 
Shuo-w6n chiao-i, *901, 910 
Shuo-w6n chiao-i i, *911 
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Sliuo-wSn cMeh-tztls 43, 140, 141, 152, 156, 177, 199, 
242, 306, 358, 582, 593, ^783 
Slmio-w^o chieh-tzti chiao-ch'iian, 156 
Shuo-w% chieh-tzii chiao-lH, 593 
Shuo-w§n chieh-tzti chu, 593,, *783 
ShuO“W5ii chieh-tzti i-cheng, *733 
Shuo-w5o chieh-tzii yin-yiin piao, 141 
Shuo-w^n chieh-tzii yiin-p^u, 242 
Shuo-win hsi-chuaii, *811, 822 
Shuo-w§n hsi-chiian k*ao-i, *822 
Shuo-w^n hsieh-sh5ng p^u, 43 
Shuo-w5n hsin-fu k%o, 108 
Shuo-w5ii hsin fu-k^o, 693 
Shuo-w5n i, *910 
ShuO"Wen ku-chou pu, *882 
. Shuo-w5n Mia-yin t‘ung, 306 
Sliuo-wen sh^ng-hsi, *901 
Shuo-w5n sh^ng-lei, *910 
Shuo-win shih«li, 141 
ShuO“W^n shu-ch^ng, 368 
Shuo-wen ting-ting, *783, 910 
Shuo-w^n Tuan-chu cha-chi, *783 
Shuo-w^n Tuan-chu ch*ao-an, *783 
Shuo-w4n Tuan-chu chien, *783 
Shuo-w^n Tuan-chu k‘ao-ch^ng,#42, *783 
Shuo-w5n Tuan-chu k‘uang-miu, *783 
Shuo-w5n Tuan-chu nien-wu, *783 
Shuo-w^n Tuan-chu ting-pu, *783 
Shuo-w4n t'ung-shih, 162 

Six Chapters of a Floating Life, see Fu-sh5ng 
liu-chi. 

Sketch Book (Washington Irving’s), 306 

So-ch‘5 chi-hsing, *863 

So-chien tieh, 449 

So-chien t^ieh hsii-k^o, 449 

So-Ii hsiian i-w5n, *823 

Soochow fu-chih, 242, *658 

Spring and Autumn Annals, see Ch‘un-ch‘iu. 

Ssti ch^an-chuan, 375 
Ssti-ch'ao i-w§n, 409 
Ssti-ch^ao shih, 96 
Ssii-chou chih, 614 

SsO-ch^uan kuan-yiin yen an hsu-pien, *725 

SsO-ch^uan kuan-yiin yen an lei-pien, *726 

Ssti-ch‘uan yen-fa chih, *725 

Ssil-fu t‘ang w§n-chi, *639 

Ssii-ho shih-chi, 199 

Ssil-ho w6n-chi, 199 

Ssil-hsien ch^iu, 142 

Ssti-i t'ang shih-chi, 292 

Ssti-k'u Catalogue, see Ssii-k^u ch'iian-shu tsung- 
mu t‘i-yao. 

Ssti-k*u chien-ming mu-lu piao-chu. See SsQ-k^u 
ch^iian-shu chien-ming mu-Iu piao-chu. 
Ssii-k^u ch‘uan-shu, 72, 77, 121, 147, 159, 160, 172, 
175, 198, 227, 230, 259, 28S, 371, 400, 457, 487, 
534, 537, 543, 644, 559, 581, *637, 696, 726, 815, 
944, 963 

Ssii-k'u ch'iian-shu ch6n-p6n, 121 


Ssti“k^u ch^iian-shu chien-ming mu-lu, 72, 121 
SsU-k^u ch^tiaa-shu chien-ming mu-lu piao-chu, 
*638 

Ssti-k^u ch^iian-shu hui-yao, 122, *791 
Ssti-k^u ch'iian-shu k^ao-ch^ng, 121 
Ssti-k‘u ch'iian-shu piao-wen chien-shih, 122 
Ssti-k^u ch'iian-shu ti-yao f^n-tsuan kao, *638 
Ssti-k^u ch'iian-shu tsung-mu t'i-yao, 121, 198 
Ssa-k'u wei shou shu-mu t‘i-yao, 4CM) 

Ssil-liu ch^u-ch^ng, 497 
Ssii-lu t*ang lei-chi, *911 
Ssti-meng, 604 

Ssil-ming T^ien-i ko tsWg-shu mu-lu, 231 

Ssti-ming ts^ung-shu, 42 

Ssti-pien lu, 649 

Ssa~pien lu chi-yao, 549 

SsO-pu-chai pi-chi, *, 608 

Ssti-pu-chai shih-chi, *, 608 

Ssft-pu k‘ao, 175 

Ssti-pu pei-yao, 643 

Ssti-pu ts'ung-k^an, 19 

Ssii-pu ts'ung-k^an hsii-pien, *616 

Ssii-shih-chai chi, 419 

SsH-shih-chai chi wei shu-pa, 419 

SsO-shih shuo-jun k^ao, 152, 164 

Ssa-shu, 113, 207, 423 

Ssii-shu chin-chih, *672 

SsO-shu fan-shen lu, 499 

Sstl-shu hstin-i, *818 

Ssti-shu shih-ti, *910 

Ssii-shu ta Chilian, 701 

Ssii-shu tien-ku ho, 636 

Ssii-shu w5n, 70 

Ssii-shu w^n, see Ch^in-ting Ssii-shu w5n. 

Ssfi-tu ju hai t‘u, 622 
Ssii-wen cheng-t^ung *913 
Ssii-yang chai shih-kao, *936 
Ssti-yen chai shih-chi, 645 
Ssii-yen chai wen-chi, 645 
SsO-yuan chieh, 479 
Ssii-yiian shih-li, 639 
Ss&-yuan yii-chien, 479, 639 
Ssii-yiiaa yii-chien hsi-ts‘ao, 639 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, see Liao- 
chai chih-i. 

Study of Sociology (Herbert Spencer), *643 

Su-chou fu-chih, 341 

Su-hsiang shih ts^ung-shu, 72 

Su-Mi chai Lan-t‘ing k^ao, *857 

Su-pao, *769 

Su Pao-chi t^i-pi, 69 

Su-shih Cha-chu pu-ch^ng, *641 

Su-shih chia-hua, *895 

Su-shih pu-chu, *867 

Su-shu, 213, 281 

Su-shu k^an-wu, 146 

Su-w§n, 26 

Su-w^n shih-i, 25, 26 

Su-yii t'ang-chi, *944 
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Sii“yiiaii cM, IW- 
Suao-cliiiig shih-slw, *697 
Suao-fa t'uag-tsung, 117, 569 
Suan-hstieh ch^i-m^ng, 539 
SuaB-shu kO“CMeii, *807 ^ 

Sui-an Hsii-shih ts^ung-sliii, 324 
Sui-cb^u t^aag chi, *607 
• Sui-fu cbi-lueh t^u-sbib, *692 
Sui-k^ou cM-liieb, *882 
Sui-nien chi, 414 
Sui-nien bsU"Cbl, 414 
Sui-ning hsien-cbib, 50 
Sui-sbu, *809 

Sui-shu ching-cbi chib k^ao-cb^ng, 58 
Sul-ya t'ang chi, *902 ■ 

Sui-yuan cb^uan-cbi, *956 ■ 

Sui-*yuan shih-tan, *966 
Sui-yuan so-chi, *966 
Sun cbeng-cbun jih-p*u, *672 
Sun Kao-yang w6n-chi, *671 
Sun-sbih tz'ii-t^ang shu-mu, *677 
Sun-tzb, *676 
Sun-tzb ping-fa, *676 
Sun W6n-ting kung ch'uan-chi, *673 
Sun Yu-t‘ing tzb-ting nien-p'u, *684 
Sun Ytian-ju sbih-w6n chi, *677 
Sun Yiian-ju wai chi, *677 
Sun Yiian-ju wai-chi, *911 
Sung-cbi chung-i lu, *803 
Sung-chiang-fu chib, 84, *677 
Sung Ch^ien-hsii bsien-sb4ng chi, *701 
Sung chib, *637 

Sung Chin Yuan sbib-yung, *864 
Sung-f6ng ko sbih-cb^ao, *620 
Sung-bo shan-fang chi, 95 
Sung-hsin jih-lu, 59 
Sung-hsin shih-chi, 68 
Sung-hsin w6n-cb'ao, 69 
Sung-hsiian sui-pi, 69 

Sung-hsiieb yuan-yuan chi, see Kuo-ch'ao Sung- 
hsiieh yuan-yuan chi. 

Sung hui-yao, 321, *936 
Sung hui-yao kao, 321 
Sung-kuei t'ang ch^iian chi, *616 
Sung-kuo ts§-Ii, 476 
Bung Liao shih hsiang-chieh, 72 
Sung-Iin ts'ung-shu, 322 
Sung-I i ng w6n-hsien, *606 
Sung-Iun, *817 

Sung mlng-ch^6n yen-hsing lu, 418 

[Sung-p^n] Shih-san ching cbu-shu, 91, 401, 519 

Sung-pi tsou-shu, 437 

Sung-pin so-bua, *838 

Sung-shih, 441' 

Sung-shih chi-sMh, 466, 547, 560 
Sung-shih i, 546 
Sung so-yii, 278 
Sung-t^ing hsing-chi, 413 
Sung-w4n bsiian, 419 


Sung-yai pi-chi, 368 

Sung-yai w6n-ch*ao, 358 

Sung-yin man-lu, *838 

Sung Ytian ehiu-p4n shu ching-yen lu, 682 

Sung Yiian hsti-pien, *912 

Sung Yiian hsiieh-an, 205, 342, 353 

Sung Yiian hsiieh-an pu-i, 354 

Sung-yiian lang-t^o chi, 114 

Szechwan kuo-hsueh tsa-chih, 636 

Ta-ch^ng chi, see Huang-Ming shih-kai* 

Ta-ch ‘ien shan-fang shih-ch'ao, 627 
Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien, 6, 71 , 82, 143, 147, 343, *806, 936 
Ta-Ch^ng i-t‘ung chib, 6, 21, 129, 135, 147, 275, 
311, 327, 335, 355, 440, 621, *646, 806, 844, 
907, 909 

Ta-Ch*ing lii chi-chieh fu-li, 258 

Ta-Ch‘ing t^ung-li, *805 

Ta-chuan shu-ch6ng, *626 

Ta-hsiieh, 14, 22, 306, 336, 477, *673, 910 

Ta-hsiieh chuan-chu, 478 

Ta-hsiieh i-ch6n, 336 

Ta-hsiieh pien-yeh, 477 

Ta-hsiin chi, see Huang-Ming shih-kai. 

Ta-i chiieh-mi lu, 202, *749, 918 
Ta-i tsun-w6n, 239 
Ta-ju ts^ui yii, 421 
Ta-Ming hui-tien, 213, 603 
Ta-Ming i-t^ung chib, 420 
Ta-ming shui-tao k'ao, *773 
Ta-nan, 619 

Ta-shOng ch^i-hsin lu, *703 
Ta-shih chi, see Huang-ming shib-kai. 

Ta-Tai Li-chi, 35, 189 

Ta-Tai Li-chi pu-chu, 434 

Ta-ting fu-chih, *768 

Ta-t^ung li, 670 

Ta-t'ung-li chih, 670 

Ta-t'ung shu, *703 

Ta Ying-kuo chih, *836 

Ta-Yuan chan-chi kung-wu chi, *866 

Ta-Yiian kuan-chih tsa-cKi, *868 

Ta-yiin shan-fang shih-§r chang t*u-shuo, *960 

Ta-yiin shan-fang tsa-chi, *980 

Ta-yiin shan-fang w6n-kao, *959 

T'a-shan lu, 338 

Tai Chien-k*o kung i-chi, *702 

Tai-ching t'ang chi, *832 

Tai-ching t'ang shih-hua, *832 

Tai-i hsu p len , *894 

Tai-i pien, *894 

Tai-lu i-chi, 233 

Tai-lii ts‘ao-t'ang i-shih, 227 

Tai-nan ko chin-hsiang p^n ts'ung-shu, *676 

Tai-naa ko fes‘ung-sha, *676 

Tai-shih i-shu, *697 

Tai-shu hstieh, 479 

Tai-ting lu, 239 

Tai Tung-yiian chi, *697 
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Tai TuEg-ytian hsien-sMng c!i^tian-clii, *697, 783 
Tai Tung-yiian hsien-sMiig men-p*u, *784 
Ta! wet chi shih-chi, 242, 479 
Tai-yu chi, 104 

Tai-ylian ts'ung-shii ch Vpien, 175 
T‘ai-cH t^'shuo i-i, 336 
T%i-chou-fu chih, 125. 

T^ai-fo Sue W^n-ch^ng kuug shou-shu i-ch4 kao, 
’^675 

T%i-hai shih-ch^a lu, 345 ■ 

T*ai-hsi j^n-sh^E shuo-kai, *622 
T'ai-hsi shui'fa, 317 
T‘ai-huai sui-pi, *806 
T^ai-ku i-yin, 281’ 

T^ai-kung chia-chiao, 14 
T*ai-p‘ing chiin-inu, 366 
T^ai-p'ing li-chih, 366 
T*ai-p'ing T'ien-kuo chao-yii, 366, 463 
T^ai-p‘ing Tien-kuo shih-mo, 463 
T*ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo shih-wen ch'ao, 366, 463 
T^ai-ping T'ien-kuo tsa-chi, 366, 369 
T‘ai-p‘iEg T'ien-kuo w^n-shu, 463, *836 
T‘ai-p1ng yii-Ian, 36 
T^ai p'u, *822 

T‘ai-shang kan-ying p^ien, *616 
T'ai-shaiig kan-ying p‘ien chu, 258, 358 
T^ai-shih ta-w^n, 433 
T^ai-siii k'ao, *842 
T‘ai-ts^ang chou-chih, *807 
T*ai-tsu Kao Huang-ti shih-lu kao-p4n san- 
chung, 599 

TVi-tsu shih-lu t^u, 698 
T*ai-tsung sh6ng-hsun, 308 
T^ai-tsung shih-lu, 3 

See also Shih-lu (T^ai-tsung). 

Tales from Shakespeare, 306 

Tan-chO hsiian shih-kao, 26 

Tan-mo lu, 488 

Tan-sh6ng t‘ang shu-mu, 126 

Tan-yhan chi, 146 

Tan-yiian chi, 311 

T‘an-chi ts‘ung-shu, *814 

TWchu, *816 

T^an-hua m6ng, 604 

T*an-I shuo-t‘ieh, 389 

T'an Liu-yang ch‘uan-chi, *706 

T^an-lung lu, 71 

T'an-t‘ien, 479 

T‘an-ying ko shih-kao, *967 

T^an-ying lu, *956 

Tang-kuei ts‘ao-t‘ang i-hsueh ts^ung-shu, *727 
Tang-kuei ts%o-t'ang ts‘ung-shu, *727 
T'ang Chao-ling shih-chi k'ao-Iiieh, 606 
T^ang Ch*ien-aE wen-chi chieh-yao, *617 
T'ang ching-chiao pei-sung ch6ng-ch‘uan, 463 
T^ang-hsien san-mei chi, *832 
T^ang iiang-ching ch*6ng-fang k'ao, 321 
T^ang-ili shu-i, 418, *676 
T*ang-shih chin-f^n *646 


T'ang shih-ching chiao w6ii, *911 
T'ang-shih k'ou-t^an chi, *778 
T^ang-shih pieh-ts'al cH, *646 
T^ang Sung chiu-ching lou shih, 402 
T'ang-Sung pa-chia w6n-hsuan, *646 
T'ang t6ng-k^o chi k%o, 322 
T'ang ts^ai-tzti shu, 166 
T^ng-tzil i-shu, *617, 710 
T*ang W6n-ch6ng kung ch^tian-cM, *710 
T'ang-w6n shih-i, 646 
T^ang yiin cheng, 424 
Tao-ho i, *829 

Tao, Hsien, T'ung, Kuang, ssti-ch^o sMh-sMIi, 
*686 

Tao-jung t^ang shih-chi, 96 
Tao-jung t'ang w^n-chi, 96 
Tao-ku t'ang shih-chi, 276 
Tao-ku t‘ang wai-chi, 276 
Tao-ku t'ang w^n-chi, 276 
Tao-nan chiang-shoii, 475 
Tao-te ching, 35, 106, 258 
Tao-t6 ching chu, 258 
Tao-t6 ching chu, 322 
T'ao-an ch'iian-chi, 338 
T‘ao-an m5ng-i, 64 
T'ao-chai chi-chin lu, *782 
T*ao-chai ku-yii t^u, *782 
T^ao-chai ts‘ang-shih chi, *782 
T^ao-chai ts‘ang-shih mu, *782 
T'ao-chai ts'ang-yin, *782 
T^ao-hua jen-mien, *662 
T‘ao-hua shan, 292, 436, *834, 896 
T‘ao Huan-kung nien-p'u, *711 
T*ao-j^n hsin-yii, 442 
T'ao-lou w^n-ch^ao, 342 
T^ao-Iu tsa-lu, 228 
T^ao W5n-i kung ch‘uan-chi, *711 
T^ao-yuan ch^ih-tu, *838 
T'ao-yiian ch‘ih-tu hsii-ch'ao, *838 
T*ao Yiian-ming chi chi-chu, *711 
T^ao-yuan wen-1 u wai-pien, *838 
T*ao Yiin-t'ing t^i-kao, *711 
T^ao Yiin-t'ing tsou-kao, *711 
T‘ao Yun-t‘ing tsou-shu, *711 
T6-chou chib, 426 

Te Chuang-kuo kung nien-p^u, *714 
Te-shu-Iou tsa-ch'ao, 22 
Te-tien chii-shih chi, 26 
Te-tsung Ching Huang-ti sh6ng-hsun, *733 
Te-tsung Ching Huang-ti shih-iu, *733 
Te-yin t'ang chi, 6 
Teng-feng hsien-chih, 373 
T*^ng-hsiao chi, 183 
T‘^ng-hua t'ing ch^iian-chi, 606 
T‘^ng-hua t'ing pien-t‘i-wen chi, 606 
T‘^ng-hua t'ing san-t‘i-w4n chi, 606 
T‘eng-hua t‘ing shih-chi, 606 
T'6ng-hua t'ing shih-Cieh, 605 
T^^ng-yin k'o-chui, 306 
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Thirteen Classicsj see Bhih-saa ching. 

Three Rituals, see San Li. 

Ti-^r pel, 142 

Ti-f6n shu-wu shih-kao, *^791 
Ti-fen shu-wu w6n-kao, *791 
Ti-hsiieh ts'ung-shu, 496 
Ti-i iou ts%ng-shu, *946 
Ti-liu hsien-hsi shih-ch'ao, 37 
Ti-liu hsien-hsi w^n-ch^ao, 37 
' Ti-M k^uang-miu, 516 
Ti-shuo, 368 
Ti-tsui ch6ng-kuei, 274 
Ti-tzQ chih, 35 
Ti-tzti chih chu, 36 
Ti-yti hsiao kao, 184 
T'i-an nieii-p^u, 212 
T'i-ch^ng pien, *793 
T^i-hua ou-lu, *700 
Tiao-ku lou chi, 146 
Tiao-kii lou I-hsiieh, 144 
T^iao-ling chi, 496 
T^ieh-an nien-p'u, *869 
T‘ieh-an w^n-chi, *869 
T*ieh-ch‘iao man-kao, *911 
T*ieh-ch‘in t^ung-chien lou shu-ying, 34 
T^ieh-ch^in t'ung-chien lou ts'ang-shu mu-lu, 34 
T^ieh-hua lou shih hsii-ch^ao, 63 
T^ieh-hua lou shih-w'^n kao, 63 
T'ieh-ti tz‘h, 376 
T'ieh-yOn ts^ang-kuei, 617 
T*ieh-yun ts'ang-kuei chih-yu, 617 
Tleh-yiin ts^ang-kuei shih-i, 617 
T^ieh-yiin ts^ang-t‘ao, 617 
T‘ieh-yun ya-t‘eng kuan shih-hua, *661 
Tien-Ch‘ien chi-wIn, *701 
Tien-hsing jih-lu, *806 
Tien-tu ou-ts^un, 287 
Tien-yao chi-ch^eng, 611 
T^ien-ch^ao t^ien-mu chih-tu, 366 
Tien-ch6n ko chi, *686 
T^ien-chien t‘ang shih-w^n chi, *640 
Tien-chin jih-jih hsin-w^n pao, 617 
T‘ien-chu sh^ng-chiao m^ng-yin yao-Ian, *793 
T'ien-chu sh^ng-chiao shih-chieh chen-ch^uan, 
*^793 

T^ien-chu shih-i, 452 
T 'ien-fu hsia-fan chao-shu, *886 
Tien-fu kuang-chi, *670 
T%n-fu shih, 366 

Tlen-hsia chiin-kuo li-ping shu, 420, 424, 425 

Tlen-hsia i-Iu t*u, 86 

T‘ien-hsia shan-ho liang-chieh k^ao, 326 

T‘ion-hsueh ch%-han, 464 

T'ien-hsiieh ch'uan-kai, *890 

T^ien-hsiieh hui-t'ung, 671 

T:‘ien-hsiieh p^n-i, 275 ' 

T‘ien-i ko hsien-ts^un shu-mu, 231 
T‘ien-i-ko pei-mu, 163 ■, 

T'ien-i-ko shu-mu, 231 


T'ien-i-ko ts^ang-shu cM, 230, 36S 
T^ien-i-ko ts*ang-shu tsung-mu, 231 
T^ien-i ko t‘u-shu mu-lu, see Ch^ng-pien NIng-po 
Fan-shih T‘ien-i ko t‘ii-shu mu-lu. 

T*ien-i tao-j6n chi, 96 
T'ien-jang ko tsa-chi, *827 
THen-jang ko ts‘ung-shu, *827 
T%n Ju i-t^ung k'ao, 276 
T^ien-kung k'ai-wu, *690 
T*ien-lu chih-yii, 414 
T^ien-m6n hsien-chih, 38 
T‘ien-ming chao-chih shu, 366 
T^ien-p'ing chai shu hua t*i-pa, 24 
T*ien-p‘mg chai t%h, 24 
T^ien-shan kVhua, 374 
T'ien-shan tzh-shu nien-p'u, 113 
T^ien-shih ming-pien, *894 
T'ien-shih ts^ung-shu, *719 
T'ien-t'ai-shan fang-wai chih yao, 130 
T^ien-tao lun, 36 
Tien-tao ou-ts*e, 478 
T^ien-t^iao shu, 366 

T1en-ts‘ung ch'ao ch^en-kung tsou-i, S 
T‘ien-yu ko chi, 387 
T^ien-yung-tzti chi, 4 
T^ien-yiian-i shih, 144 

T'ien-yiian kou-ku hsi-ts*ao, see Kou-ko tlen- 
yiian ts^ao. 

T^ien-yiieh shan-kuan w^n-ch'ao, 498 
Ting-an hsii-chi, 433 
Ting-an i-shu, 433 
Ting-an nien-p'u wai-chi, 434 
Ting-an w^n-chi, 433 
Ting-an w6n-chi pu, 433 
Ting-an w^n-chi pu-pien, 433 
Ting-hsiang t'ing pi-t*an, 400 
Ting-shan-t^ang chi, 431 
Ting W^n-ch‘eng kung i-kao, *726 
Ting W^n-ch^^ng kung nien-p^u, *708 
Ting W6n-ch'eng kung tsou-kao, *726 
T^ing-Ii chi w^n, 606 
T *ing-l in i-shu hui-chi, 426 
T‘ing-Iin shih-chung, 425 
T'ing-sung lou i-kao, 161 
T*ing-sung lu pien-t^i w^n ch*ao, 69 ^ 

T%g-sung-lu shih-hua, 69 
T'ing-yii lou chi, 118 
T'ing-yun lou shih-ch^ao, 68 
To-shu, 274 

TVshih chai shih-chi, 167 
T^o-shih chai w^n chi, 167 
TVyu hsin-shih, 487 
Todo meisho zue, 20 
Toho gakuho, *737 

Tracts for the Times, see Shih-shih hsin-Iun. 

Treasure Island, 306 

Trimetrical Classic, see San-tzti ching. 

Tsai -kuan fa-chieh lu, 87 
Tsai-sh6ng yuan, 82 
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Ts^i-tztl sliii, 164 
TsVi»wei yia, 42 
Ts%l-yto 301 
Tsan**htia ko shih-cli%o, 458 
Ts^an-f^ng kuan wln-chi, 26 ' 

Ts^aa-saag ylieh-fu, ’*‘645 
Tsang Tsai-timg hsien-sMag nien-p^U, *737 
Ts%ng-chieh p'ien *676 
Ts^aag-chii chi, 174 
Ts‘aag-hslu t^ang ts'ung-shu, 244 
Ts^aag-shii chi-shih shih, *609 
Ts*ang*yii-tiing Sung-j^n ng, 521 
Ts'ang-yiian chiu-chung ch^ii, 142 
Tsao-ch'iaug hsien-chih, 23S 
Tsao-ch'iang hsien-chih pu-cMng, 237 
Tsao-hsiu t^ang chi, 303 
Ts'ao-man chlh-yen, 689 
Ts'ao-man-shih kao, 518 
Ts§-ku chai ch'ung-ch‘ao, 38 
Ts5“ku-hsi chai suan-hsiieh, 430 
Ts‘^~liang fa-i, 316 
Ts'Miang i-t^ung, 316 
Ts‘^-mao tz'O, *682 
Ts'4-suan, *695 
Ts'^-suaa tao-kuei, 690 
Ts'^-yiian hai-ching, 589 
Ts ‘^11 Hsiang-ch‘in kung nien-p'u, *745 
Ts'^n Hsiang-ch^in kung tsou-i, *745 
TsSng Chung-hsiang kung ch‘uan-chi, *761 
Ts5ng-Hu chih-ping yu-lu, 334, *755 
Ts^ng Hui-min kung ch‘tian-chi, *747 
Ts^ng Hui-min kung tsou-i, *747 
Ts^ng Hui-min kung w5n-chi, *747 
Ts^ng Kao Lan-shu t'ung-nien, 60 
Ts§ng-mo an shih, 438 
Ts^ng-mo chai chi, *645 
Ts5ng W§n-ch5ng kung chi wai-w^n, *755 
Ts§ng W§n-ch^ng kung chia-shu, *766 
Ts5ng W^n-ch^ng kung chia-yen ch'ao, *755 
Ts6ng Wdn-eh§ng kung ch^iian-chi, *755 
Ts§ng W^n-ch§ng kung hsiieh-an, *755 
Ts5ng-yen chi, 124 
Tso-an chi, 638 
Tso-chih yao-yen, *825 
Tso-chuan, 20, 519, 620, 534, 535, 536, 559, *640 
Tso-chuan chi-chieh, 358 
Tso-chuan chi-shih pSn-mo, 414 
Tso-chuan ching-shih ch‘ao, *848 
Tso-chuan chiu-shu k'ao-cheng (two works having 
the same transcription), 534 
Tso-chuan pu-chu, *640 
Tso-chuan shih-wei, 659 
Tso-chuan ti-ming pu-chu, *640 
Tso-chuan Tu-chieh chi-cMng, *728 
Tso-f^n chin-kao, *910 
Tso-hai ch^iian-chi, 98 
Tso-hai w§n-chi, 98 
Tso-shih ch^un-ch^iu, 620 
Tso-shih ch^un-chiu k*ao-cMng, 619 


Tso-t^ung pu-isMh, 506 
Tso W^n-hsiang kung ch^lian-ehl, *767 
Tso W^n-hsiang kung nien-p*u, *761 
Tso^s Commentary to the Spring, and Autimn 
Annals, see Tso-chuan. 

Tsou Shu-tzti i-shu, *768 

Tsou-tzO ou-pien, 317 

Tsui-wei lu, 19 

Ts^ui-chin-yin, 383 

Ts*ui-lo ko i-kao, *727 

Ts^ui T^-kao hsien-sh^ng I-shu, *772 

Ts*ui-t1ao hsiian shih-ch*ao, 419 

Ts'ui Tung-pi i-shu, *776 

Tsun-i-fu chih, 107 

Tsun-shui yuan chi-1 iieh, 542 

Tsun Wan Yat Pao (Hsiin-huan jih-pao), *838 

Ts^un-ch‘^ng chai w^n-chi, *897 

Ts^un-ch'§ng t^ang shih-chi, 64 

Ts W-ch‘eng t*ang ying chih shih, 64 

TsW-chih pien, *913 

Ts^un-hsin chih-shih ts‘un-kao, *707 

Ts^un-hsing pien, 476, *914 

Ts^un-hsueh pien, *914 

Ts^un-j^n pien, *914 

Ts^un-su t'ang shih-chi, 228 

Ts‘un-su t‘ang w^n-chi, 228 

Tsung-ching lu, *918 

Tsung-ching ta-kang, *918 

Tsung-tu tsou-i, 451 

Ts^ung-ch6ng i-kuei, 87 

Tu Ao-ting hsien-sh6ng tung-lai tu-hai k'u-chi, 
*809 

Tu-ch*i-shan-chuang ch^iian-chi, 306 
Tu-ch‘i-shan-chuang hsii-chi, 306 
Tu-ch‘i-shan-chuang shih-chi, 306 
Tu-chH-shan-chuang tz^O-hua, 306 
Tu-ch‘i-shan-chuang w6n-chi, 306 
Tu-ch‘i-shan-chuang yu hsii-chi, 306 
Tu-ch^i-shan-chuang yii-chi, 306 
Tu ching-chiao pei shu-hou, 453 
Tu-ching ch‘iu-i, 69 
Tu-chou fa, *806 
Tu Chu sui-pi, 547 
Tu-hsiieh lu shih-w5n kao, *658 
Tu-hua lou hua-j6n chuan, 174 
Tu-hua lu, 174 

Tu-hua shan-fang w5n-ch'ao, *870 

Tu I-Ii chi, 42 

Tu-i pieh-Iu, 206 

Tu I ta-chih, *672 

Tu-I t'ung-yen, *843 

Tu Kang-mu t*iao-chi, 449 

Tu-li chih-i, 647 

Tu-li t^ung-k‘ao, 167, 310 

Tu-Ling chi, 204 

Tu-lu t^ang chi, 88 

Tu-Iu t'ang kao, 88 

Tu Lun-yii yu-chien lu, *640 

Tu Lung chi, *791 
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Tu-lii p^ei-hsi, *846 

Tu Mo-tzti tsa-chih, *678 

Tu-shih^ 164 

Tu-shih cMeh, 165 

Tu-shih ching-ku p'ien *, 608 

Tu-shih chiu-miu, 594 

Tu-shih chu-chieh, 419 

Tu-shih fang-yii chi-yao, 420, 424, *936 

Tu-shih fang-yii chi-yao hsii, 420 

Tu-shih, hsiang-chu, 176 

Tu-shih ou-phng *646 

Tu-shih ping-liieh, 334 

Tu-shih sui-pi, *733 

Tu-shu-chai ou-ts‘un kao, *902 

Tu-shu min-chhu chi, 157 

Tu-shu ou-chih, *7^ 

Tu-shu sui-pi, 535 

Tu-shu-t^ang chi, 81 

Tu-shu t'ang shih-chi, *813 

Tu-shu tsa-chih, *829 

Tu-shu tsa-shih, 326 

Tu-shu ts‘o-lu, *811 

Tu Shuo-w^n chi, 358 

Tu-su t^ang shih-chi, 64 

Tu-su t'ang wen-chi, 64 

Tu-tan chi, 414 

Tu T'ung-chien lun, *817 

T^u-shu kuan hsiieh chi-k^an, 343 

T Vshu pien-huo, 355 

Tuan Chung-min kung tsou-kao, *782 

Tuan-min kung chi, *950 

Tuan-shih Shuo-w^n chiao-ting, 693, *783 

Tuan-shih Shuo-w6n ch hen-chi, *783 

Tuan-ssO m4ng, 604 

Tui-shu t 'an-yiian, 479 

T^ui-an sui-pi, 600 

T^ui-an tzO-ting nien-p^u, 500 

T^ui-chhu jih-shih tsing-kuang hsin-shu, 639 

T^ui-kao, 506 

T^ui-kuang Ying-huan chih-ltieh, 310 
T'ui-mi chai i-chi, 310 
Tun-hsing lu, 51 
Tun-k^n chai i-shu, 309 
Tun-k^u lan-yen, *838 
Tun-pi yii-sh^n, *767 
Tun-w5ng hsti-kao, *840 
Tun-w^ng lei-kao, *840 
Tun-yin chi, 71 
Tung-ch 'ang fu chih, 175 
Tung-ch^ao ch^ung-yang lu, 322 
Tung-ch^iao i-shlh, 336 
Tung-ch hen wen-kao, 77 
Tung Ghin chiang-yu chih, 374 
Tung-ch hng shu , 142 
Tung-Chou Lieh-kuo chih, 84 
Tung-chou ts'ao-t^ng shih-ch'ao, 287 
Tung-chou ts'ao-t^ng shih-yti, 287 
Tung-chou ts'ao-t^ang wen-ch^ao, 287 
Tung-fang tsa-chih, 184 


Tung-hai ehhen-ming-shih san-shih i-chhea chiu- 
hsiieh, *706 

Tung-hai hsiao chi, 488 
Tung-hai t^ou-t‘ao chi, *945 
Tung-hai yii-ko, 387 
Tung Han shu hsing-ming yiin, 261 
Tung Hsi-yang k‘ao mei-yiieh t'ung-chi chuan, 
*861 

Tung-hu ts‘ung-chi, 139 
Tung-hua lu, 140 
Tung-hua lu chui-yen, *826 
Tung Hua-thng shu-hua iu, *789 
Tung-i k'ao-liieh, *616 
Tung-nan chi-shih, *639 
Tung-nan pa Fan-po i, 432 
Tung-pi hsien-sheng shu-ch^ao, *775 
Tung-po shih-chi, *794 
Tung-p^o shih-iei, 504 
Tung-shan ch^ou-ho chi, 530 
Tung-shan kuo-yii, 19 
Tung-shan t^an-yiian *942 
Tung-shan wai-chi, 18, 19 
Tung-shu chi, 92 
Tung-shu lei-kao, 92 
Tung-shu ts'ung-shu, 92 
Tung-shu tu-shu chi, 92 
Tung-yeh chien-chi, *816 
Tung-ying shih-hslian, *945 
Tung-yu ts‘ung-lu, *871 
T*ung-ch5ng ch'iian-shu, *807 
T^ung-ch^dng chh-chiu chuan, 235 
T^ung-ch^lng wen-hsiieh ts^ung-shu, 65 
T^ung-ch^^ng Wu hsien-sh5ng ch'iian-shu, *872 
T^ung-ch^^ng Wu hsien-sh5ng jih-chi, *872 
T‘ung-ch‘eng Wu-shih wen-fa chiao-k'o-shu, *872 
T^ung-chien chu pien-ch^ng, 154 
T^ung-chien kang-mu, *689 
T^ung-chien pu ch§ng liieh, *912 
T^ung-chien tsung-lun, 14, 281 
T'ung-chih Shang-Chiang liang-hsien chih, *835 
T'ung-chih t^ang chi, *662 
T/ung-chih t^ang ching-chieh, 33, 91, 311 , 506, 
*662 

T*ung-i t'ang wen-chi, 536 
T‘ung-jen ch‘ang-ho shih, 340 
T‘ung-j6n chi, 666 
T^ung-ku, 487 

T^ung-ku shu-t^ng i-kao, 20 
T‘ung-lung kuan t'ieh, *789 
T^ung-shan hsiian-chi, 488 
T‘ung-shan shih-chi, 488 
T*ung-shan shih-hsiian, 488 
T^ung-shan w^n-chi, 488 
T'ung-shih, *804 
T%ng-shu, 174 

T*ung-w5n suan-chih, 317, 463 
T^ung-w5n yiin-t^ung, *806 
T‘ung-ya, 233 
T^ung-yu chiao-yii, 274 
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Twenty-four Dynastic Histories, %ii . 
Twenty-one Dynastic Histories, 236, 352, 454, *844 
Twenty-three Dynastic Histories, 129, *644 
Tzti-ch‘ai chi, *709 ' 

Tzti-chang tzh, 386 
Tzh-cheng hsin-p'ien, 368 
Tzti-chMg yao-lan,' 258 
Tzh-chih hsin-shu, 497 

Tzti-chih t^ung-chien, 129, 154, 311, 418, *912 
. Tzti-chlh t®ang-chien hou-pien, 311 ' 

Tzh-chih t 'ung-chien kang-mu, 281 
Tzh-chih t^ung-chien kang-mu san-pien, 129, *645 
Tzti-chih t ^ung-chien pu, *912 
Tzh-ching chai chi, *^8 , 

Tzti-chu shan-fang chi, 82 „ 

Tztt-ch‘u, 173 ■ 

Tzti-ch‘uang hsiian shih, 397 
Tzti-chu chueh shih, *960 
Tzti-f^ng chi, *780 
Tzti-hsiao chi, *709 
Tzti-i chi-chuan, 346 
Tzti-jan-hao-hsueh chai chi, *833 
Tzti-kuan, 457, *319 
Tzti-Ian t^ang chi, *647 
Tzti-lu, 437 
Tzti-mu tu-fa, *808 
Tzti-ni fa, *814 
Tzti-shih w5n-kao, *846 
Tzti-tien k‘ao-ch6ng, *842 
Tz'ti-hsiian, 26, 43 
Tz^ti-hsiieh chi-k^an, 103 
Tz*ti-k^o chang-Iu, 276 
Tz^ti-k'o yti-hua, 276 
Tz‘ti-Iin chi-lueh, *647 

Tz^ti-iin tien-ku, see Huang-ch'ao Tz^ti-lin tien-ku. 
Tz'ti Ma chuan, 665 
Tz‘ti-shih k^ng-ho chi, 61 
Tz^ti-tsung, 184 

Tz'ti-tsung, see Kuo-ch^ao tz^ti-tsung. 

Tz'ti-tsung pu-i, 184 
Tz'ti-yuan ts^ung-t^an, 313 

Urumchi tsa-shih, 120 

Veritable Records, see Shih-Iu. 

The Vision of Hung-Siu-Tshuen and Origin of the 
Kwang-si Insurrection, 367 

Wai-chia chi-w6n, 373 

Wai-fan M6ng-ku Hui-pu wang kung piao-chuan, 
134 . 

Wai-k‘o cheng-tsung, 323 
Wai-k‘o chdng-tsung p^ing, 323 
Wai-kuo shih-ch^ilan piao, 312 
Wai-lr kuei-hsing,, , *941 
Wan-chai so-lu, 488 
Wan-chtian,Iou shu-mu, 342 
Wan-hsiang lou shih kao, 644 
Wan-hsiang-t^ang ch6n-p^n, 84 


Wan-I wei-yen ts6-ch^ao, *896 

Wan-ku ch^ou-ch'Ci, 427 

Wan-kuo kung-fa, *790 

Wan-Iin chi, 26 

Wan-lin shu-wu ku-shih lu, 28 

Wan-lin shu-wu ts^ung-shu, 26 

Wan-shih chia-p^u, *801 

Wan-shou ch%ng-t‘u, *845 

Wan-shou sheng-tien ch‘u-chi, 78, *845 

Wan-shou t‘u, see Wan-shou ch'ang-t%. 

Wan-w6n lu, 671 

Wan-yen W5n-ch'm kung chi, 212 
Wang Ching-kung shih-chi pu-chu, *641 
Wang Ching-kung w5n-chi chien-chu, *641 
Wang Ch^uan-shan hsien-sh^ng nien-p^u, 535 
*818 

Wang-hsi hsien-sh^ng chi-wai w^n, 237 

Wang-hsi hsien-sh^g w6n-chi, 237 

Wang-hui p4en chien-shih, 283 

Wang-hui t^u, *941 

Wang Hui-w6ng shih hsu-ch'ao, *835 

Wang Jung-fu hsien-sheng nien-p‘u, *815 

Wang K‘un-sheng wen, *843 

Wang Lung-chuang hsien-sh^ng i-shu, *826 

Wang Mei-ts‘un hsien-sheng chi, *835 

Wang-p6n Li-shih k‘an-wu, 340, 418 

Wang Po-hou nien-p^u, 164 

Wang Su-chou i-shu, *814 

Wang Su-chou nien-p‘u, *814 

Wang-tao lun, *913 

Wang-tu hsien-chih, *819 

Wang W6n-ch‘^ng chuan p^n, 564 

Wang W5n-ch'in kung nien-p'u, *814 

Wang W6n-ching kung wen-chi, *819 

Wang W5n-min kung tsou-i, *827 

Wang Yu-yang t^a-hsueh hsun-mei t^u, *941 

Wealth of Nations (Adam Smith), *643 

Wei-ch6 ts^ung-t‘an, 488 

Wei Chi-tzti wen-chi, *850 

Wei-ching chai i-shu, 207 

Wei-ching wo lei-kao, 168 

Wei-ch^ing-chai ch‘uan-chi, *718 

Wei-ch‘ing i-kao, 26 

Wei-ho t‘ang shih-chi, *735 

Wei-hsi hsien-sh^ng i-kao, *638 

Wei-hsi i-wen, *638 

Wei-hui-chai wen-chi, 326 

Wei-ku wen-kao, *848 

Wei-Iu so-i, 306 

Wei Mo-shen wen-chi, *861 

Wei Po-tzti wen-chi, *846 

Wei-shang chai ts^ung-k^o, 92 

Wei Shu-tzti jih-lu, *848 

Wei Shu-tzti shih-chi, *848 

Wei Shu-tzti w^n-chi, *848 

Wei-tien ai-j^n chi-lun, *808 

Wei-wai hsuan kao, *942 

Wei-Yang shiin-chieh chi-lueh, *662 

Wei-yu hsiian shih-ts^ao, *949 
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Wei-yii siiu-wu cli'iian-cM ting-p^n, *968 
Wei-yii shu-wu sui-pi, 4CX) 

W^n-an ti-kung lu, 629 
Wlsn-chang hsin-liuOj 233 
W^n-cMn kung nien-p'u, 475 
W^n-cMng t'ang ts'ung-shu, *737 
Wen-chou ching-chi cMh, *677 
W^n-chou-fu chih, 130 
W^n-hsin tiao-lung, 345 
W^n-hsin tiao-lung chi-chu, 345 ■ 

W^n-hsiian, 177, 418, 500, *856 
W^n-hsiian chi-shih, 177 
W^n-hsiian chi-wen, *942 
W^n-hsiian lou ts'ung-shu, 402 
W^n-hsuan p‘ang-cheng, 600 
W^n-hsiian yin-i, *942 
W^n-jo lun, *903 
W^n-kung chia-fan, 189 
W^n-lan hstieh-pao, *678 
W^n-Ii t^ang shu-mu, *815 

W5n-miao ts‘ung-ssxi hsien-hsien hsien-ju k'ao, 

442 

W§n-ming hsiao-shih, *874 
Wen-xnu shan-fang chi, *866 
W^n-shan t'ing i-shih, *821 
W^n-shih t'ung-i, 39 
Wen Tao-hsi hsien-sh^ng i-shih, *866 
W^n-tsung Hsien Huang-ti sh^ng-hsQn, 380 
W^n-tsung Hsien Huang-ti shih-lu, 380, *790 
Wdn-tsung shih wen chi, 380 
W4n-wei-t*ang shih-chi, 603 
W4n W4n-chung kung shih-ltieh, *855 
W^n W^n-chung kung tzO-ting nien-p'u, *865 
W4n-ying hsU-pien, see Kuo-ch‘ao win-ying hsti- 
pien. 

W^ng-shan shih wai, 202 
W^ng-shan w5n-wai, 202 
W^ng-shih chia-shih liieh-chi, *867 
W^ng Sung-ch^an hsiang-kuo ch^n-chi, *861 
W^ng Sung-ch'an shou-cha, *861 
W^ng Wfn-kung kung jih-chi, *861 
Weng-yu yli-t'an, *838 
Wo-hsueh hsuan yin-ts'ao, 277 
Wo-Iung-kang chih, 51 
Wo shih chi, 261 
Wo W§n-tuan kung i-shu, *862 
Wu-ch‘i-yen-shih ch^ao, *832 
Wu-chiang hsien-chih, 323, 436 
Wu-chin Yang-hu' ho chih, 449 
■:Wu-ching, 98, 115,207^ 

Wu-ching i-i, ,98 
' Wu-ching i-i shu-cheng, 98 
Wu-chung ch'i-tzti shih-hsuan, *646 
„ Wu-chung i-kuei, 87 
Wii“fu i-t^ung hui-k‘ao, *773 
Wu-hsi Chin-k'uei hsien-chih, 168 ; ■ 

Wu-hsing chin-shih chi, 546, 

Wu-hsi ng shih-ts^un, 646 
Wu-hsing tien-lu, 336 


Wu-hsii i-nien lu, 164 
Wu-hsii liu chun-tztt i-chi, *705 ^ 

Wu-hsiieh !u, *873 
Wu-k‘uai ying-ts'ai chi, 338, *624 
Wu-kung chi-sh§ng, see , Huang-ch'ao Wu-kung 
chi-sh^ng. 

Wu-lao t'ang shih-kao, 645 
Wu-li hsiao-chih, 233 
Wu-li t'ung-k'ao, 168, *696, 805 
Wu-lin chang-ku ts‘ung-pien, *727 
Wu-lin ts‘ang-shu lu, *727 
Wu-lin wang-ch6 i-chu, *727 
Wu-ling chi, 398 

Wu Liu-t‘ang hsien-sh6ng lei-w^n, *875 

Wu-lu-mu-ch^i tsa-shih, see Urumchi tsa-shih, 

Wu Mei-ts‘un hsien-sh6ng nien-p'u, *883 

Wu Mei-ts'un pien-nien shih chien-chu, *883 

Wu Mei-ts‘un shih-chi chien-chu, *883 

Wu-ni6n hsien-sheng nien-p u, 228 

Wu-men shih-hua, 228 

Wu-p6ii chai shtmg-kao, 667 

Wu-se-shih, 321 

Wu-sh6ng hsi, 496 

Wu-sheng kuan lien-yin, 468 

Wu-shih chi-1 an, *883 

Wu-tai-shih chi chu, *736 

Wu-tai shih-hua, 488, *832 

Wu-t*ai hsin-chih, 310 

Wu-Uing shan-jen ti-6r-chi, 101 

Wu-t‘ing w6n-pien, 101, 506 

Wu-Tsung chiu, *918 

Wu-tsung wai-chi, 664 

Wu-Tsung yiian, *918 

Wu-t‘ung yn, 375 

Wu-ying tien chii-ch^n pan ch^6ng-shih, 180 
Wu-ying tien chu-ch6n pan ts'ung-shu, 160 
Wu-yun lun, *768 


Ya-chou hsiieh-shu tsa-chih, *649 
Ya-mei-li-chia ho-chung-kuo chih-lOeh, 606 
Ya-yii t^ang ts'ung-shu, 642 

Yang-chai p'i-niiii, *902 

Yang-ch6ng i-kuei, 87 - _ 

Yang-ch6ng shu-wu ch'tian-chi ting-p6n, mb 

Yang-cheng t Vchieh, 146 ^ 

Yang Ch‘i-yuan hsien-sh6ng ch^ao-hsing shih- 


!hi, *894 

r-chih shu-wu ch^uan-chi, 439 
;-chiu shu-liieh, 179 
r-chou fu-chih, 144 
r-chou hua-fang lu, 514 
rchow shih-jih chi, *662 
rchow shui-tao chi, 635 

r-chou tsu-ch6ng lu, 144 

r-chou tVching, 72, 144 
Lehou w6n-ts'ui, 144 
; Chung-lieh kung w^n-chi, 893 
I 4 chai w6n-chi, 449 
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Yang-shill ch^ien chh-pai 6r-shih cMu ho chai 
ts‘ung-shu, 70 
Yang-shih shu-hstin, *894 
Yang-su t'ang shih wen-chi, 34§ ■ 

Yang-yuan hsien-sh^ng ch'iian chi, 45 
Yang-yiin shan-chuang ch‘uan-chi, 623 
Yao-chiang hstieh-pien, 540 
Yao-chiang i-shih, 354 ■■ 

■ Yao-f^ng shih-ch'ao, *840 
Yao-feng w^n-ch^ao, 506, *840 
Yao-f5ng w5n-Iu, *840 
Yao Hsi-pao hsien-sheng w5n-kao, *901 
Yao-ti p'ao-Chuang, 233 
Yao-thng shih chi, 602 
Yao W5n-hsi kung so-chu shu, *901 
Yeh-an ts'un-ch5n, *903 
Yeh-fang shou-ching t^u, 147 
Yeh-hsuan i-h^ng, *903 
Yeh-shih yen-k^o fang, *903 
Yeh-shih yuan shu-mu, 167 
Yeh-su-chiao nan ju Chung-kuo shuo, 604 
Yen-ch'ang ti-hsing chih, 47, 283 
Yen-chh hsien-sh6ng shih-chi, 356 
Yen Ch'ien-ehhu nien-p*u, 47 
Yen-ching shih chi, 401 
Yen-ching shih shih-lu, 401 
Yen-ching shih wai-chi, 401 
Yen-chiu lu, 33 
Yen-chou fu-chih, 49 
Yen-chou shan-j6n nien-p^u, 164 
Yen-fa yti-shuo, *684 
Yen-f^n shih kao, *962 
Yen-f6ng shih-ch‘ao, 240 
Yen Hsi-chai hsien-sheng nien-p^u, 477, *913 
Yen Hsi-chai hsien-sh^ng p‘i-i lu, *916 
Yen Hsi-chai hsien-sh^ng yen-hsing lu, *916 
Yen-hsi t‘ang chi, *684 
Yen-hsi t'ang shih-ch^ao, 290 
Yen-hsia wan-ku lou shih-hsuan, *662 
Yen-hsia wan-ku lou w5n-chi, *662 
Yen-hsing chien-w^n lu, 45 
Yen-hua tung-t'ang hsiao-p‘in, 283 
Yen-k‘o fang, see Yeh-shih yen-k‘o fang. 

Yen-k^o t‘i-pa, *834 
Yen-Li i-shu, *916 
Yen-Li shih-ch‘eng chi, *915 
Yen-Li yti-yao, *915 
Yen-lin, *942 

Yen-ling Sung-pan shu-mu, 118 

Yen-pei tsa lu, 345 

Yen-pei ts^ung-Iu, 345 

Yen-p'u tsa-chi, 76 

Yen-shan chai ch^n-wan chi-lan, *670 

Yen-shan chai tsa-chi, *670 

Yen-shan t^ang chi, *942 

Yen-shih chia-hsun, 189 

Yen-shih chin-shih lu, *870 

Yen-shih hsiieh-chi, *916 

Yen-t^ieh lun, 418 


Yen Tung-yu shih-chi, *907 
Yen-tzti chien, 399 
. Yen-tzti ch‘un-chiu, 278 
Yen-tzO ch^un-ch‘iu, 418, 520 
Yen-yii t‘ang i-kao, 567 
Yen-yuan chiu-shih, 639 
Yen-ytieh k‘ao-yuan, 615 
Yen-yiin chia-pien, 61 
Yin-chai shih-w5n chi, 47 
Yin-chien, 473 
Yin-cho chai chi, *647 

Yin Fan-shih Then-i ko shu-mu nei-pieis, 23? 

Yin-fu ching chu, 322 

Yin-hsien chih, 163 

Yin-hsin shih-wu shih, *711 

Yin-hsin shih-wu w5n-ch^ao, *711 

Yin-hsiieh wu-shu, 424 

Yin-hu t^i-pa, 666 

Yin-jen chuan, 174 

Yin-li tsai-sstl t*ang ts^ung-shu, 199 

Yin-lun, 424 

Yin-p‘u, 174 

Yin-shu-wu shu-ying, 173 
Yin-shui tz'ti, *662 
Yin-yang p'an, 22 
Ying-chieh kuei-ch5n, 368 
Ying-chou pi-t‘an, 402 
Ying-chou tao-ku lu, 183 
Ying-hiian chih-lueh, 310 
Ying-huan chih-lueh ting-wu, 310 
Ying-juan tsa-chih, *838 
Ying-luan hsin-ch'ii, 455 
Ying-mei an-i yii, 666 
Ying-shan ts‘ao-t‘ang liu-chung, 682 
Ying-shu yii-lu, *889 
Yu-ch5n-i chai w5n-chi, *608 
Yu-cheng-wei chai chi, *868 
Yu-fOn hsien-sh5ng chuan, *793 
Yu-hsuan yii, 27 
Yu-hsiieh shih, 366 
Yu-hsiieh t‘ang shih kao, *641 
Yu-hsueh t^ang wtm-kao, *641 
Yu-hsiieh ts'ao, 486 
Yu-huai t'ang chi, 276 
Yu-huai t'ang chi, *719 
Yu-huan hsiieh-i, 366 
Yu-k'o yao-Iiieh, *903 
Yu-Iun, 84 

Yu-man-Iou ts^ung-shu, *803 

Yu-yang hsiu-yiieh, *662 

Yung-an ch'iian-chi, 332 

Yung-an pi-chi, 332 

Yung-an w5n hsii-pien, 332 

Yung-an w5n-pien, 332 

Yung-an w5n wai-pien, 332 

Yung-ch5ng chu-p‘i yu-chih, *919 

Yung-chia hsien-chih, *678 

Yung-chia shih-j5n tz^ti-t'ang ts^ung-k'o, 343 

Yung-chia ts^ung-shu, *677 
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Yiing-cli‘ing hsien-chili, S9 
Yung-cii^uang hsiao-p‘in, 188 
Yung-huai t‘ang hsin-ssti shib, 399 
Yung-buai t'ang ping-tzti shih, 399 
Yung-huai t'ang shih, 399 
Yung-huai t'ang shih-chi, 399 ■ 

Yung-huai t'ang wu-yin shih, 399 
Yung-li shih-lu, ^^817 

Yung-lo ta-tisn, 121, 198» 199, 321, *696, 971 

Yung-lu hsien-chieh, 70 

Yung-nien Sh^n-shih i-shu, *642 . 

Yung-ning chih-yeh- pi-chl, *791 
Yung-p^ing fu-chih, *690 
Yung-shang ch‘i-chiu shih, *801 
Yung-shang tsu-wang piao, 205 
Yung-ting-ho chih, 39 
Yung-ting hsien-chih, 39 
Yti-chang ts'ung-shu, *949 
Yu-chi shan-fang yin-chuan, 86 
Yii-chiang chih-i, *710 
YO-chiang shih-wen ts'un, *710 
Yti-chien chai ts‘ung-shu, 167 
Yu>ch‘ih-sheng chVkao, *729 
Yu-ch‘ih-sh^ng kao, *934 
Yii-ch^in chai tz'ti, *942 
Yii Ching-chieh kung i-shu, *940 
Yii Ch'ing-tuan kung ch^ng-shu, *937 
Yti-ch^uang man-pi, *846 

Yii-hai fang ying Sung Yuan p^n ts'ung-shu, 623 

Yu-han shan-fang chi-i shu, 68, 667 

Yii-han shan-fang shih-w^n chi, 668 

YO-hsiang shan-kuan chi, 468 

Yu-hsiang-ting tz^ii, 68 

Yii-hsiang tsa-chi, 666 

Yii-hsing Ch‘i-wu tsou-i, *919 

Yu-hsiian yti-lu, *918 

Yxi-hu hsiao-chi, *948 

Yu-hua ko chin-w§n, *649 

Yti-hua ko i-chi, *649 

Yii-ku wen-ts‘un, 341 

Yii kung an chi-w6n, *938 

Yii-kung chi-shih, *728 

Yii-kung chui-chih, 335, 336, *971 

Yii-kung chui-chih ch6ng-wu, 336 

Yii-kung chui-chih chieh-yao, 336 

Yii kung hui-chien, 326 

Yii-kung t^u, 92, 336 

Yii-kung-fu chu, 4 

Yii-lou tsa-tsuan, *946 

Yii-ming t'ang chi, *709 , 

' Yii-p^ien,'4i7' 

Yii-shan tsou-tu, *937 

Yii-shan ts*ung-k^o, 665 

Yii-t'ang ts'ung-yu, 146 
Yii-ti chi-sh6ng, 535, *868 

Yii-ti yiin-pien, see Huang-ch'ao yii-ti yiin-piem 
Yii-t^u chih-chang, *843 

Yii W6n-hsiang lun SsO-k'u shou-cha, 944 

Yii-yang ching-hua lu, 506 


Yii-yang kan-chiu cM, 542, 660 
Yii-yang san-shih-liu chung, *833 
Yii-yang shan-j^n ching-hua lu, 358, *832 
Yii-yang shan-j5n kan-chiu chi, *832 
Yii-yang shih-hua, 344, *832 
Yii-yang tsai-shu t‘u shih, *833 
Yii-yao hsien chih, *637 
Yii-yii lu, 529 

Yiian-ch'ao pi-shih, 47, 360, 418, 496, *649 
Yiian-ch'ao tien-ku pien-nien k‘ao, *670 
Yiian-chien lei-han, 64, 329, 414, *741, 831 
Yiian-chui ch'ii-hsien, 479 
Yiian-ch'un t'ang pi-chi, 239 
Yiian Chung-chieh kung i-shih pu-k'o, *948 
Yiian Chung-chieh kung shou-cha, *948 
Yiian-hao k'ao, 606 
Yiian-ho chiin-hsien chih, *676, 978 
Yiian-hsi chi, 414 

Yiian-hsi ch'i-ch'i t'u-shuo lu-tsui, *808 

Yiian-hsiang m5ng, 604 

Yiian I-shan hsien-sh5ng nien-p'u, 616 

Yiian I-shan nien-p'u, *867 

Yiian-jung chiao-i, 462 

Yiian Kao-li chi-shih, *856 

Yiian-lii iun, *639 

Yiian-ming chii-shih yii-lu, *918 

Yiian-Ming i-shih, *840 

Yiian-ming Yiian ssO-shih ching shih ping t*u, 370 
Yiian pi-shih Li-chu pu-ch5ng, 495 
Yiian-shan, *697 

Yiian Sh6ng-wu ch'in-ch5ng lu, 283 
Yiian-shih, 360 
Yiian-shih hsin-pien, *861 
Yiian-shih i-wen ch5ng-pu, 360 
Yiian-shih i-w5n chih, 164, *851 
Yiian-shih kao, 154 
Yiian-shih lei-pien, *861 
Yiian-shih p^n-ch6ng, *826 
Yiian-shih shih-tsu piao, 164, *851 
Yiian-shul hsien yiian, 184 
Yiian-tai hua-su chi, *856 
Yiian- tai ts'ang-k'u chi, *866 
Yiian-yang hu chao-ko, 183 
Yiian-yeh, 399 

Yiian-yu tang-jen chuan, 646 
Yiieh-flng, 486 
Yiieh-fu ch'uan-sh5ng, 323 
Yiieh hai-kuan chih, 239, 604 
yiieh-hsiian k'ao, 138 
Yiieh-ling ch'5ng-ying, 25 
Ytieh-ling chi-y ao , 284 
Yiieh-ling ming-i, 346 
Yiieh-lii piao-wei, 336 
Ytieh-man t'ang jih-chi, 493 
yiieh-man t'ang tu-shih cha-chi, 493 
yiieh-man t'ang w6n-chi, 493 
Yiieh-pln chieh-shuo, 664 
yiieh-shih ch'i-shih, 476 
Yiieh shih-san-chia chi, *868 
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Ylieli-tao kung-kuo skuo, 604 
Y!leli”ts*aOj *803 
Ytieh-tung cliio-shlla iCIeh, *867 
Ytieli-tiing kuang-hua chi, 486' 
Yueh-tung kuan-hai chi, 486 
Ylieh“Wei ts^ao-t*ang pi-chi, 123 
Ylieh-wei ts^ao-t^ang yen-p^ii, 123 
Y0eh-ya t^ang ts‘ung-shu, *868 
Yun-ch^n hstao shih-ts*ao, *735 
Ytin-chi hsOan tz'O-ch^ao, *858 
YOn-chieh chai fu-ts*ao,’ *706 
Yun-chieh chai shih-t*ieh, *708 
Y0ii-ch‘ing kuan chin-shih wen-tzk mu, 
Yua-ch'ing kuan chin-w^n, *873 


Yun-ch'ing kuan fa-t^ieh, *873 
Yun-hsi yueh-fu, 72 
Yun-hsiang kuan i-shih, *648 
Yun-hsiang t'ang shih-chi, 287 
Yun-hsueh yuan-1 iu, 682 
Yun-Iang Or-pi, *690 
Yun-lang hsiao-shih, 103 
Ytin-lang ou-pi, *690 
Yiin-su ko chi, 37 
Yiin-tsai shan-fang ts'ung-shu, 103 
Yun-tso shan-fang shih-ch‘ao, 614 
Yun-tso shan-fang wOn-ch‘ao, 514 
Yun tz0-tsai-k^an ts*ung-shu, 139 
Yiin-yu shan-fang chi, 287 
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(Asterisk indicates beginning of second volume) 


Abacus, 117 

Abdication of Emperors, 300, 372, *^965 
Aboriginal tribes, history of in Ming period, 564: 

^ in southwest China, 182, 663, 588, *937 ; see 
Miao, Yao, T‘ung, etc. 

Academia Sinica, *717 
Academies, regulations for, 97 
Academies, see Shu-yiian 
Accounts, irregularities in, 226 
Acina, *927 , 929 

Actors, 103, 292, 566, 573, 583, *834, 841 
Actresses, 18, 53, 495, *968 
Adam and Eve, story of, 547 

Administration, governmental, books on, 32, 96, 
227, 366, 497 *608, 639, 825, 835, 856, 913, see 
Government 

Administrator of the realm, 180, 181, 193, 196, 197, 


*723 

Admonishing officials, see SsO chien-ch‘5n 
Adoption, 97, 177, 188, 201, 204, 208, 217, 219, 226, 
227, 233, 253, 264 , 297, 348, 376, 377, 383, 405, 
421, 464, 505, 564, *648, 679, 729, 742, 771, 848, 
912, 913, 938, 961 
Adultery, 124, 366 
Advice to the Throne, 374, 377 
Agnosticism, 35 

Agricultural implements, 225, 522 
Agriculture, books on, 45, 102, 278, 318, 329, *610, 
763; importance of 45; reforms in, *704 
Aigun, 210, 392, *621,735 
Aisin Gioro clan, 594, *630 
Aksu,9,68,73,*885 

Albazin 15, 269, 328, 442, *621, 630, 632, 664 
Albums, 234, 329 

Algebra, 117, 144, 479, 480, 539, 569, 570 
Allegory, 123 

Alphabet, Roman, 233, 522, *928; Manchu 3, 596 

Altai Mountains, 234, 267, *759 
Alteration of records, see Records 


Alute clan, 208 
America, see United States 
Amherst Mission to Peking, *684, 967 
Ammunition, manufacture of, *721, see Firearms, 
Weapons 

Amnesty, 173, 206, *793 _ 

Amoy, 108, 111, 112, 583, *a trading port with 


Formosa, 899 

Analects of Confucius, 140, 244 , 504, 529, 531, 
*translation into English 837, commentaries 


to, 857 

Anatomy, *622 

Ancestors, 151, 155, worship of, 51, 330 
Ancestral hall, 14, see Imperial , 

Ancient text, 207, 519, 564, *677, 728, 772, 8K, m 
910; school of historical criticism, 207, 


Anculakd tribe, 212, 

Anecdotes, 123, 174 , 313, 574, *614, 731, 767 , 833, 
863, 876, 961; about poetry, see Shih-hua; 
see Stories, Episodes 
Anger, suppressing of, 571, see Temper 
Anglo-Chinese Wars, 125, 127, 131, 155, 163, 208, 
225, 231, 305, 319, 362, 377, 378, 380, 389, 429, 
513, 583, *620, 633, 685, 707, 729, 814, 851,867, 
874, 904, 924, 931, 940; writings on 389; see 
Great Britain 

Anhwei, set apart as a province, *920 
Animals, domesticated, 278, *protection of 571 
Anking in Taiping Rebellion, 106, 115, 334, 365, 
461, *749, 753 
Ann, a brig, 389 

Annam, 28, 61, 107, 179, 245, 332, 370, 439, 446, 
467, 472, 516, 523, *680, 708, 745, 747, trade with 
864; recognition of King of Yueh-nan, 684; 
treaty of peace and alliance with, *747 
Anniversaries, see Birthdays, Clebrations, Ban- 
quets, Chu-j^n, Chin-shih, Hsiu-ts‘ai 
Anthologies, 149, 236, 338, 354, 397, 400, 414, 488, 
497, 506, 542, 549, 563, *636, 646, 686, 689, 
741, 771, 778, 805, 807, 818, 819 , 828, 832, 839, 
841, 856, 864, 869, 872; ku-w^n prose, 900, 
911, 945; phrases from T‘ang poetry, *645 
Anthropology, data on, *937 
Antiques, and collectors of, 53, 517, 518, 521, 546, 
*608, 649, 666 , 782, 799 , 827 , 873, 904, cata- 
logues of, *782, dispersal of, *858; see Lost, 
Destruction, Poverty, Taipings 
Antithetical couplets, *774 
Antithetical prose, see Balanced 
Apocryphal works, 98 
Apologies, 210, 385, 438 
Apoplexy, *854, 967. See also Paralysis 
Appellations, see Names 
Appointments to office, 298, 356, *805; within a 
province, 86; see Office 
Arabs, contact with, 117 
Archaeologists, *880; biographies of, 546 
Archaeology, 546, see Chin-shih hstieh, Antiques, 
Inscriptions 

Archery, 260, 301, 463, 476, *650, 741, 746, 914, 
924, 967; see Bows 

Architects, 43, 370, 386; landscape, 43, 46 
Architecture, writings on, 496 
Archives, 40 *787, 813, 850; archivists, 387 
Arithmetic, 117, 453 
Armillary sphere, 569 
Armor, 3, 595 

Arms manufacture, illustrated, *691 , see Weapons, 
Firearms 

Army, national, organization of, 63, *moderniza- 
tion of 951, see Military 
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«*Arrow” Case, 379, '‘633, 904 
Arrows, 18, 167 ■ 

Arsenals, 28, 242, 296, 305, 438, 465, 467, 540, 555, 
'‘643, 644, 721, 722, 765, see Schools 
Arson, 5 

Artillery, 57, 251, *a guide-book to artillery prac- 
tice, 881 

Artists, see Painters, Calligraphers 
Assassinations, 555, *781 
Asthma, 172, *943 ■ 

Astrolabe, 452 
Astrology, 322, *926 

Astronomers, 15, 217, 285, 453, 570, *890-892; 
biographies of, 402 

Astronomical instruments, 317, 450, 452, 489, 569 
Astronomy, books on, 141, 144, 235, 242, 326, 454, 
479, 571 ; study of 232, 316, 329, 357, 367, 519, 
538, 649, 569; in modern times, *862 
Atlases, see Local histories, Geography 
Attributions, false, 590 

Audience, the first to foreign ministers in Peking, 
210, *730, 790, 874 

Audiences, Imperial, 61, 63, 68, 166, 169, 210, 217, 
229, 234, 245, 298, 367, 379, *704, 744, 764, 
812,852 

Austria, relations with, *790 
Authenticity, see Historical and Textual criticism 
Authorship, problems of, *773 
Autobiographies, 154, 263, *608, 620, 646, 718, 719, 
772, 791, 793, 816, 825, 857, 859, 922; in form 
of poem, 945 

Avoidance of names, see Names 
Awl, 335, 352 

Badakshan, 73, 262 
Baksi, 213, 226 

Balanced prose style, 102, 103, 122, *706, 856, 
864,869 
Bamboo, 227 
Bamboo Annals, 278, *773 
Bamboo fences, 81 

Bamboo, paintings of, 112, 261, 287, 427, 498 
Bamboo paper, 160 

Banditry, 45, 60, 169, 275, 280, 358, 486, 555, 556, 
*633, 669, 686, 784, 854 

Bandits, 37, 85, 90, 104,116, 181, 191, 212, 245, 246, 
294, 410, 491, *652, 869, 897; see Nien-fei, 
Rebellions 

Bandits of Ming period, book on, 564 
Banishment, 19, 22, 54, 63, 67, 68, 73, 90, 93, 100, 
111, 118, 120, 125, 128, 130, 165, 202, 220, 222, 
233, 234, 235, 268, 280, 306, 321, 322, 346, 374, 
376, 388, 394, 485, 613, 518, 554, *680, 684, 693, 
717, 723, 813, 830, 859, ,885, 890, 926, 928, 932, 
933, 961, 964; release from, *663; works written 
during, 120, 134, 374, *933 
Banks, closing of, *853 
Banned books, see Prohibited books 


Banner system, 1, 4, 57, 216, 217, 218, 227, 235, 
288, *863, book dealing with 919; history of, 
13, 456, 596, *718 

Bannermen,, famous, 227, *649; a novel describing 
their life, 853; Russian, 269; rules for burial, 
*653, 654; writings by, *649, 718 
Banners, Chinese, 57, 228, *796, 797; deserters 
from, *863 

Banners, eight, see Eight 
Banners, Five Inferior Banners, 218 
Banners, location of, 600 
Banners, Manchu, 596, 600, *decline of, 966 
Banners, Mongol, 67, 211 
Banners, Three Superior, 218 
Banquet for Elderly Men, 140, 176, 501, 505, *650, 
939; Imperial, 177 
Banquets, 74, 177, 221, 411, 505 
Baptism, 195, 199, 274, 316, 367, 453, *793, 808, 
876, 894, see Christianity 
Barin tribe, *854 

Barkul, 11, 43, 44, 73, 234, 263, 264, 286, 533, *650, 
759, 958 

Bath, Turkish, 74 

Battle of Muddy Flat, 119 

Battles, naval, see Naval; paintings of, 74 

Baturu, 526 

Bean-curd Association, *617 
Beard, 20, 103, 253, 265, 284, 365, *897 
Bees, 278 

Beheading, see Decapitation 

Beile, 1, 4, 269, 280, 397, see Four Senior Beile 

Beise, 269 

Belgium, relations with, 209, *790 
Bells, 179 
Bible, 362, 368 

Bibliographical notes, 340, 341, 484, 546, 567, 582, 
*609, 638, 827, 889, 901, 907; see Colophons, 
Libraries 

Bibliographers, 27, 33, 36, 70, 76, 118, 126, 138, 145, 
157, 175, 182, 198, 227, 283, 310, 340, 355, 417, 
484, 545, 557, *609 , 814 

Bibliographies, 58, 138, 139, 146, 157, 175, 570, 
*624, 677, 935 

Bibliography of classics, 183, *857 
Bibliophiles, 33, 36, 70, 76, 114, 118, 122, 126, 138, 
145, 155, 157, 175, 182, 198, 227, 274, 283, 310, 

321, 327, 340, 355, 417, 486, 506, 523, 642, 545, 

546, 559, 565, 581, *608, 612, 638, 658, 677, 689, 

690, 691, 706, 726, 740, 810, 811, 821, 833, 868, 

888, 912 

Biblioth^que Nationale, 275, 318, *808 
Bigotry, 237 

Biographical treatment of history, see Chi-chuan 
Biographies dealing with the Ch‘ing Period, see 
Editor’s Note, page x; 139, 242, 459, 488, 498, 
529, *615 

Biographies, collections of, 151, 189, 205, 441, 505, 
542, 563, 593, *606, 672, 692, 773, 778, 781, 850, 
911; of Emperors, 177; of Ming loyalists, *672 
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Biographies of Ming period, 18, 19, 206, 564, *826, 
840, 935 

Biology, study of, 472 ■ 

Birds, 53, 278, *paiiitmgs of 823 . 

Birth control, *835 

Birthday celebrations, 69, 316, 401, 469, 551, *674, 
688, 708, 739, 790, 850, 854, 857, 890, 945 
Birthday celebrations, Imperial, 32, 78, 112, 129, 
147, 153, 176 , 211, 246, 298, 322, 393, 421, 501, 
505, *617, 646, 650, 681, 689, 734, 739, 845, 
965,966. . 

Black Flags, 28, 245 
Blackmail, 223 
Blindness, *828, 941 

Board of Admiralty, created, 384, *747, 965 
Board of Works, abuses in, *859 
Bocca Tigris, see Bogue 
Bodyguard, 197 

Bogue Forts, 128, 319, 389, 391, 512 

Bond servants, 159 

Boneless technique in painting, *960 

Bones, inscriptions on, see Oracle 

Book-borrowing, 175, 542, *695 

Book-collecting, see Bibliophiles 

Book dealers and stores, 175, 274, 340, 496, *726, 814 

Book-learning, denounced, *914 

Books banned, see under Prohibited 

Books, catalogue of , see Libraries 

Books destroyed, see Destruction 

Books, dispersed, see Libraries, dispersal of 

Books, loan of, *810; presented to throne, 346, 400 

Books lost, see Lost 

Booty, 2, 212, 216, 417 

Borjigit clan, 15, 224, 300, 380, *756, 939 

Botany, 479, *821 ; works on, *821, see Herbals 

Boundary markings, *786 

Bows and bowmen, 20, 567, 574, 594, see Archery 
Bowstring, 195 

Boxer Uprising, 30, 246, 313, 342, 361, 394, 407, 587, 
523, *612, 732, 745, 827, 863; novel about 874, 
947, 965; indemnity, 94, 470; books relating to, 
384; settlement of, 299, 470, *951, 965; destruc- 
tion caused by 228, *675, 871; opposition to, 
587, *612, 674, 827, 947; sponsors of, 30, 376, 
383, 407, 518, 573, *863, 926 
Boxers, see I-ho ch‘uan 
Bran Eating Society, *863 
Bribery, 18, 20, 54, 63, 80, 95, 96, 101, 120, 149, 206, 
207, 241, 257, 272, 279, 311, 327, 344, 396, 398, 
405, 418, 445, 460, 470, 482, 490, 492, 553, 558, 
560, *605, 667, 736, 826, 933, 943, 964 
icks, inscribed, 546, *rubbings of, 782 
> rides, chaffi.ngs of, *774 
Bridges, 179 

Bridgman Academy, *796 
Bridle reins, purple, *607 

Bronze vessels, catalogues of, 503, 546, *609, 782, 
857, 882; see Inscriptions, Chin-shih hsiieh 


Bronzes, collectors of, 517 , 518, 521, 546, *608, 
827, 857, 873 , 881-882; see Inscriptions 
Bronzes of Ming period, article on , 567 
Brushes and brush-makers, see Writing 
Buddhism, devotees of, 25, 86, 104, 149, 198, 232, 
275, 355, 453, 558, *617, 620, 703, 841, 894, 962; 
opponents of, 275, 317, 477, *617, 894, 914, 915; 
writings relating to, *615, 918, 919; see Ch^an 
Buddhist priests, 18, 57, 87, 102, 112, 126, 166, 201, 
257, 315, 326, 551, *614, 864, 876, 918, 961; 
biographies of, *615 

Buddhist sutras, study of, *614, 639; printing 
of 918 

Buddhist temples, see Temples 
Building enterprises, 160 
Bukhara, 286 

Bureau for the Control of Railways and Mines, 63 
Bureau of Military Affairs, 56, *917, 923 
Burials, 204, 232, 234, *653, 654, 772, 788, 803, 843, 
choice of inauspicious day, 891, 960, modes of, 
551, *652 

Burlingame Mission, *729, 790; Treaty, 61 
Burma, relations with, 42, 76, 194, 221, 222, 256, 
370, 444, 466, 490, 501, *660, 744, 878, 898; war 
with, 7, 252, 678, 579, *680, 879; annexation 
by England, *745, 747 
Buruts, 68, 73, 391 

Cabinet Library, see Naikaku bunko 
Cable, submarine, 528 
Calamities, avoidance of, 145, 237 
Calculating rods, see Ch-ou-suan 
Calculus, 479, 540 

Calendar, construction of, 92, 144, 181, 285, 316, 
329, 352, 365, 368, 488, 521, *678, 890 
Calendar, books on, 352, 489, 539, 569, 570, *768, 
837, 870, 890 

California, immigration of Chinese laborers to, 61 
Calligraphers, 24, 26, 42, 48, 59, 65, 70, 71, 72, 81, 
87, 88, 97, 104, 112, 120, 136, 140, 143, 146, 155, 
156, 158, 169, 198, 226, 243, 244, 260, 275, 276, 
283, 287, 314, 329, 337, 347, 386, 413, 427, 437, 
449, 484, 490, 491, 495, 501, 602, 505, 506, 529, 

536, 549, 576, 587, *611, 616, 642, 658, 677, 690, 
692, 715, 716, 718, 780, 787, 788, 791, 800, 809, 
814, 826, 828, 833, 840, 856, 857, 860, 882, 883, 
900, 935, 939, 962 

Calligraphy, 69, 99, 101, 115, 123, 207, 233, 257, 261, 
300, 331, 432, *792, see K'ai, Chuan, Li, Ts'ao, 
and other kinds 

Calligraphy, books on, 12, 139, 488, *607, 670, 800, 
803, 819, 844; annotations on 546, *626, 857; 
schools of, *716; collections of, 12, 25, 227, 

537, *716; for self-discipline, 486; by Buddhist 
and Taoist priests, 24 

Calligraphy, specimens of, 24, 103, 185, 261, 287, 
336, 369, 421, 491, 499, 514, 537, 547, 549, 566, 
*611, 616, 627, 670, 778, 792, 819, 849, 856, 
896, 937, 963; see Imperial 
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Calligraphy/ styles of 26, 70, 82, 158, 199, 275, 
427, 501, ^692 _■ 

Camels, 251 

Campaigns, descriptions and pictures of, 8, 66, 69, 
74, 76, 230, 253, 271, 275, 283, 309, 327, 383, 489, 
494, *660, 745, 764, 932; expense of, 370 
Cannibalism, 73, 109 

Cannon, 7 , 8, 57 , 200 , 274, 317, 318, 363, 443, 453, 
*622, 686, 912, 954; see Firearms 
Canton, 198, 201, 254, 504, 510; entering of walled 
city, 132, 319, 379, *904; taken by Manchus, 
102, 194, 200, *723; trade at 482, *777, 867 
Canton-Hankow Railway, 31 
Cantonese in America, 61, 62 
Capital cities of China, 321 
Captives, 2, 8, 10, 68, 216, 264, 266, 267, 290, 347, 
526, 588, *740 
Carpentry, 190 
Cart-driving, 151 
Cartoons, 166 

Carts, use of in warfare, *671 

Carvings on stone, see Stone 

Case of the Make-believe Imperial Grandson, *961 

Caspian Sea, 11, *785 

Cassia tree, *616 

Catalogues, see Libraries, Paintings, etc. 
Cathedral at Macao, erected and destroyed, *876 
Catholic, see E.oman Catholic 
Cattle, 266 

Celebrations, 140, 372, *650, 672, 681, 684; see 
Birthday, Banquets, Weddings, Chin-shih, 
Chti-j6n, Hsiu-tsW 

Celebrations of victory, 8, 68, 69, 93, 249, 252, 
262, 337, *934, 958 
Celestial globe, 569 
Celestial King, 363 
Cement, use of on Yellow River, *881 
Cemeteries, 316, 341, 453, *639 
Censorate among the Manchus, 592 
Censors, duties of, 150, 234, 297, 329, *689, 830; 

punishment of, 82, 150, *731, 849 
Censors of note, 13, 59, 71, 118, 128, 135, 150, 327, 
190, 342, 382, *646, 705, 729, 829, 848, 849, 867 
Censorship, see Inquisition and Prohibited 
Census, 187, 527 
Ceramics, see Porcelain, Pottery 
Ceremonies, 14, 68, 71, 235, 240, 258, 284, 476; 

Confucian, 179, 510; see Decorum 
Ceremony, books on, 35, 71, 108, 167, 235, 236, 284, 
571, *638,648,791,801,818 
Cha-p^u, 388 

Chahar Mongols, 2, 191 , 216, 541 , *784, 794, 898, 935 
Chairs, see Sedan chairs 

Ch^an Buddhism, 256, 257, 301, 423, 532, *894, 
918; see Buddhism 
Chang-chia clan, 5, see Janggiya 
Ch‘ang-chou School, 43 
Ch*ang-ch*un yiian, 330, *924, 925 
Ch^ang-pai shan, sacrifices to, *630; poem about 
663, 221 


Ch'ang-sh^ng chun, see Ever Victorious Army 
Changes, see Classic 

Changsha, in Taiping Rebellion, 136, 293, *618, 
751, 887; taken by Manchus, 934 
Ch‘ao-yang Gate, Peking, *796 
Characters, ancient forms of, see Shuo-w^n 
Characters, avoidance of , see Names 
. Characters, mistakenly written, 475; obsolete, 
487, *882; omission of strokes, *819; variant 
forms of, 487; used phonetically, 47, 495, 
*806; tabooed, see Names, avoidance of 
Charms, 223, *852, see Magic 
Chef 00 Convention, 466, *744, 747 
Chekiang province, faults of the people, *640 
Chekiang Provincial Library, 39, 88, 244, 354, 
exhibition of books, *678 
Chekiang shu-chii, 33 
Ch6n-hai, in Angio-Chinese war, 131 
Ch6ng-hsueh, 423 
Chen-nan-kuan, 246 
Cheng Ta Kuang Ming, *919, 925 
Ch6ng-yang Gate, Peking, 359 
Chess, see Wei-chfi 
Chi-chuan, biographical sketches, 40 
Chi Ku Ko library, 565, 567 
Chi-she, 102, *896 
Chi-shih p6n-mo histories, 40 
Chi-tsu-shan, 315 
Chfi, or ether, *698 
Chfi-hsiang kung, 329 
Chfi-yeh fu, 384 

Chia-hsiin, see Family instructions 

Chia-ku hsiieh, 517, *678, 827, see Or cle bones 

Chia-yti kuan, *785 

Chiang-nan, see Kiangnan 

Chiang-nan t^u-shu kuan, *727 

Chfiang Hstieh Hui, *703 

Chfiang-tzu-ling, *935 

Chiao-k*an hsiieh, 550, see Collation 

Chiao-shan island and monastery, 400, 417, *781 

Chieh-chfih pang, 525 

Chieh-ytian, 148, 235, 437 ' 

Chien-chou, 2, 594 

Chien-kuo, see Administrator of Realm 

Chien-sheng, 100 

Chien-tfiao, *733 

Chfien-chfing kung, 118, *919, 925 

Chfien M6n, Peking, 359 

Ch‘ien-t*ang River, 188 

Chih-i w6n, examination essays, *859 

Chih-yen sh6, 338 

Chin-chou, taken by Manchus, 216, 562, *906, 954 
Chin-ch*uan tribes 6, 44, 68, 220, 222, 230, 265, 581 
Ghin-ch‘uan wars, 16, 20, 68, 250, 252, 254, 262, 279, 
337, 369, 501, *623, 806, 920, 943, 958; history 
of suppression, 8 
Chin-ling Shu-chii, 681, 753 
Chin-shih degree, 311, *650, 661 , 720; ten successful 
■ candidates in one family, 820; the class which 
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obtained it in 1799, see page 872; obtained after 
many attempts, *807 

CMn-sMIi hsiieh, 70, 115, 138, 139 , 244, 338, 506, 
*807, 857, 869, see Inscriptions 
Cliin-w6n , see Modern text 
Chrin, the lute, 53, 476, *642, 658, 875 
China Merchant’s Line, 467, 468 
Chinese Eastern Railway, see Railway 
Chinese laborers in the United States, 62 
Chinese Turkestan, see Sinkiang 
Ching-shan, 302, *782, 923, 931 
Ching-shih ta-hsiieh t‘ang, *674 
Ghing-t6-ch6n, 442, 464 
Ching-t‘ien (land system), *818 
Ching-t‘u tsung, *614 
Chring Dynastic History, 90, 139, 409 
Ch'ing dynasty, 2, 3, 218; history of, 79, 325, *926; 

fall of 386, *952; see Manchu, Revolution 
Ch‘ing-i Yuan, 298 

Ch‘ing“liu tang, a group of officials, 48, *611 
Chring, origin of name for dynasty, 2 
Ch‘ing period, history of, 151, 228, 498, *861, 897, 
936, see Shih-lu; list of Thirt^^-three Collec- 
tions of Chhng Biographies at close of this 
volume; see also Biographies 
Chring poetry, anthology of, *819 
Chinkiang, irrigation in, *814 
Chinkiang in the Taiping Rebellion, 119, 460, 508 
Chiu-chiu, 553, *795 
Chiu-p‘in chih, see Nine-rank system 
Ch6u-shih t‘ang i-chii, *643 
Chores, 265 

Chou, or incantations, *806 
Ch‘ou-suan,117,539 570 

Christian church in China, history of *890, see 
Missionaries 

Christian tracts, read by Taiping leaders, 361 
Christianity: 126, 195, 199, 274, 282, 300, 362, 407, 
465, *808; books about, 274, 275, 504, *894; 
compared with Confucianism, *850; compared 
with Buddhism, *894; converts to, 195, 199, 
213, 269, 274, 316, 351, 361, 367, *693, 714, 792, 
793, 794, 850, 894, also see Baptism ; opposition 
to, 210, 299, 330, 407, 465, 483, 502, 504, *814, 
876, 890 ; also see Riots, Missionaries. 
Chronicles of Emperors, see Sbih-lu 
Chronological biographies, see Nien-pffi 
Chronological history, 40, 134, table of events 
and dates of birth and death, 154, 873 
Chronology, 130, 134, 154, 546 
Chu-chih, 160 

Ch*u Yung volunteers, 136, *752 
Chuan-chu characters, 140 

Chuan, style of calligraphy, 42, 115, 140, 243, 287, 
375, *624, 677, 716, 882 
Chffian-pi, see Chuenpi 
Chuang-tzu, 146, 335, 439 
Chuang-yiian degree, 32, 53, 65, 75, 80, 136, 145, 
148, 158, 207, 208, 253, 275, 310, 327, 550, *607, 


616, 623, 668, 659, 685, 942; two in one family, 
859; wTitings of chuang-yiian, *669 
Chuenpi, capture of, 127 
Chuenpi Convention, 127, 388, 391, 583 
Chung-chiang sh6, 83 
Chung-hua Book Company, 543 
Chung-kuo t‘ung-meng hui,170 
Chung-yung, see Doctrine of Mean 
Ch‘ung-w6n Gate, Peking, 288, 582 
Church buildings, 316, 330, 407, 453, 460, *793, 
814, 876, 890, 895, see Nan-t‘ang, Pei-t^ang 
Church membership, 51, *890 
Church near Palace removed, 468 
Chusan Islands, 41, 46, 179, 181, 197, 352, 485, 
*718,884,940 

Chu-shen, (name for Manchus), 594 
Chu-ch6n pan, 160 

Chu-jen, after many attempts, *645, 771 , conferred 
without examination, 829, honorary, 867; 
opened to Manchus, 899; at age of fifteen 
suz, *702; rules for obtaining the degree, 207 
Chii-jen, celebrations for, *684, 707, 708, 857, 
900, 939; banquet for, 505 
Chffi, musical dramas, writer of, 864 
Chiian, divisions in a book, see Editor’s Note p. x 
Chlin-chi chffi, 55, *917, 923 
Chun-tzli, 132 
Chiin-wang, 4 
Chiin-wu ch‘u, 382 
Chffin-she, 83 

Civil service examinations, see Examinations 
Clan, expulsion from, see Expulsion 
Classic of Changes, 144, 253, 284, 292, 307, 333, 335, 
336, 344, 345, 353, 355, 357, 457, 474, 478, 535, 
564, 594, *672, 710, 737, 822, translation into 
English, 837, 843, 873, 901 
Classic of Filial Piety, 14, *616, 625, 902 
Classic of History, 335, 336, 358, 519, 536, 564, 
*625, 672, 677, 678, 728, 772, 783, 828, transla- 
tion into English, 837; the ancient text de- 
clared a forgery, 909 

Classic of Poetry, 423, 457, *728, 773, 775, 782, 811, 
translation into English, 837, 857, 866 
Classical scholarship, history of, 138, *702, 772 
Classics, bibliography of, 183, dictionary of, 399 
Classics carved on stone, 199, 244, 425, *911, see 
Stone 

Classics, criticism of, 92, 123, 139, 207, dictionary 
to, 399 

Climate, 7, study of, 520 
Clocks, watches, 251, 432, 547 
Clothing, 53 
Club case, 176, *812 

Clubs, see Societies, Gatherings, and Poetry 
Coal Hill, 192, see Ching-shan 
Coal mines, 29, *661, 869 

Coast defense, 110, 332, 485, knowledge of, 60, 
books on, 135, 332, *777 
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Coffinsj 179j 192, 461, ^614, 874, carry a colSn with 
one 890; valuables deposited in, 218 
Co-hong system, 871, 482, ***605, 877 
Coin collectors, *700, 827 

Coinage, 101, 125, 482, 481, *667, 708, 880, coin 
casting illustrated, *691, see Mint . 

Coins, books on, 503, 620, 568, *827 
Cliques, see Factions' 

Collation of texts, 28, 57, 76, 98, 121, 227, 321, 340, 
m, 543, 550, 551, 557, *613, 624, 646, 678, 736, 
783,821 

Collators, 18, 36, 122, 129, 284, 285, 325, 418, 535, 
543, 549, *676, 677, 684, 697, 706, 858, 936, 939 
Collectanea, see Ts‘ung-shu 
Collected Statutes of the Empire, see Index of 
Books, under Ta-Ch*ing hui-tien 
Collectors of books, see Bibliophiles 
College of Chinese Studies, Peking, *924 
Colonial Affairs, Office of, see Office 
Colonization, 11, 28, 262, 263, 391, 513, 578, 589, 
717,845,949,966 

Colophons, 341, *642, 700, 792; on paintings, 112, 
147, 158, *834, 845, 876, 960, see Paintings 
Color prints, see Ten Bamboo Studio 
Columbia University Library, 347 
Commentaries, 205, 236, 401, 420, *662, 676, 843, 
857, 870, 970, collected fragments of ancient 
941, method of using them, *771 
Commuting of sentences, see Sentences 
Compendium instrument, 569 
Composition, styles of, 20, 31, 43, 65, 102,103,107, 
135, 149, 158, 236, 238, 239, 292, 300, 314, 329, 
433, 483, 493, 500, 544, *629, 647, 648, 649, 651, 
657, 719, 732, 751, 755, 866, 871, 900, see Ex- 
amination, Balanced, Ku-w6n, T‘ung-ch‘6ng, 
Yang-hu 

Concessions, scramble for, 30; foreign 128, 312 
Concubinage, evils of depicted in a novel, 473, 866 
Concubines, 74, 142, 149, 151, 158, 176, 190, 191, 195, 
197, 217, 220, 248, 251, 255, 257, 280, 292, 295, 
300, 360, 364, 378, 386, 412, 431, 452, 493, 496, 
552, 566, 588, 598, *612, 796, 799, 840, 847, 855, 
872, 878, 892, 961 
Conduct, measurement of, 145 
Confession, signing of, 

Conhscation of property, 5, 18, 93, 100, 108, 124, 
128, 165, 191, 206, 217, 219, 226, 247, 268, 289, 
307, 320, 412, 492, 534, 542, 563, 592, *623, 671, 
735, 737, 784, 798, 820, 879, 921, 943, 958, 966 
Confucian admonitions, 333, ceremonies, 179, 271, 
library, 175 

Confucianism, *617, compared with Christianity, 
850, revival of, 30, 31, 469, *702 
Confucianists, 14, 202, 271 
Confucius, 45, 51, 520, *coilected sayings of 911; 
life of, *774; descendants of, 5, 343, 402, 434, 
*637, 697, 775, 909; sacrifices to, 31, 454, *616; 
late Chfing interpretations of, 520, *625, 
702; see Temple 


Conic sections, 479 

Connoisseurs, of antiques, 386, 517, 521, 646, *608^ 
649, 666, 782, 827, 904; of dishes at banquets^ 
*741 ; of lacquered trays, 271 ; of paintings, 12, 
63; of wine, 71 

Conscription, military, 63; of labor, 178, 187; of 
boathands, 118 

Consecration of Chinese bishop, *876 
Conservancy, see River 

Conspiracy, 209, 216, 218, 220, 223, 229, 303, 305, 
359, 554, 556, *748, 798, 812, see Intriques 
Constitution drafted, *953 

Consular jurisdiction, see Extraterritoriality 
Contributions to the national purse, 209, 211, 317, 

485, 501, *606, 685, 810, 865, 867, 877, 930 
Converts, see Christianity 

Cooking, 53, discourse on, *956 
Coolie traffic, 404 
Copper in coins, see Coinage 
Copper mining, 101, 601, *807 
Copying of books, 121, 122, 198, 205, 206, 230, 340, 
487, 521, 544, 549, 550, 559, *637, 640, 677, 
941, 944 

Copyists, 122, 175, 183, 337, 506, *618, 700, see 
Transcription 

Corpses defiled, 206, 226, 229, 233, 321, 469, 651, 552 
Correspondence, see Letters 
Corruption in office, 8, 23, 28, 29, 30, 37, 50, 67, 
100, 143, 150, 162, 173, 178, 188, 211, 212, 223, 
242, 249, 268, 280, 281, 288, 308, 398, 412, 436, 

486, 537, 589, *608, 614, 624, 66,4, 667, 685, 722, 
849, 852, 853, 933, 944, 965, 966 

Cosmology, 336, 355 

Costumes for Chinese and Manchus, 592, see Robes 
Cotton culture, illustrations of, 234, *764; fabrics, 
282, 593, cotton mills, 29, *765 
Council of Princes and High Officials, 305, *784 
Council of State defined, 55 
Counterfeiting, *667 
Coup d‘6tat, 30, *855, 892, 916, 924 
Couplets, antithetical, *774 
Courier post, 191, 533, 560, *627, 828, 851, see 
Postal 

Couriers, 29, 86, 522, *665 
Courtiers, 217, 331, *729 
Cousin, marriage of, see Marriage 
Court literature, a collection of, *792 
Court-martial, 251 
Covetousness, 268 
Cremation, 257, 258, 268, 302 
Cruelty, 135, *634 

Currency, 2, *667 ; reforms, 31 , 101 , 407, see Coinage 
Curriculum, *862, 914-915, 946, see Schools, Educa- 
tion, Arsenals, Science 
Curse or malediction, *927 
Cursive style in calligraphy, see Hsing 
Customs, of Ming period, 95, 304, notes on *937 
Customs, levy of, 61, 119, 468, at Shanghai, *865; 
Superintendent of at Canton, see Hoppo 
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Customs Service, 296 
Customs, social, 54 
Cycle, 372, 505 

Dagger, 221, 554 

Dalai Lamas, 256, 265, 267, 395, *^758, 759 
Dates, records of uncertain, 154, 546, see Chron- 
ology 

Dauria, 269 
Deafness, 157 

Death sentences, approval of, 258 
Debts of Hong Merchants, *877 
Decapitation, 22, 24, 73, 116, 165, 170, 220, 262, 
268, 296, 492, 589, 602, *614, 667, 668, 744, 

, .874,940 

Decorum, 14, 71, 189, 253, *653; rules of, 43; books 
on, 34, see Ceremony 

Decorum, breaches of 3 , 24, 56 , 59, 71, 112, 203, 
217, 252, 374, 375, 573, *614, 666, 673, 781, 
852, 922 

Decrees, see Edicts 
Deer, 443, 574 
Defense Creek, 119 

Defense, coastal, see Coast and Military 
Deficits, 100 

Degradations in office, 13 

Degrees, deprived of, 57, 75; specially conferred, 
*613, see Examinations 

Demons, 361, see Magic, Charms, Sorcery, etc. 
Denmark, relations with, 209 
Derbets, 9, 265 

Desires, regulation of, 145, *699 
Destruction by fire, 79, 81, 107, 121, 149, 283, 284, 
479, 530, 567, *611, 613, 768, 789, 800, 923 
Destruction of books, 25, 36, 56, 57, 64, 91, 92, 98, 
107, 122, 124, 139, 149, 164, 173, 178, 184, 228, 
241, 276, 283, 307, 318, 326, 371, 456, 487, 510, 
544, 545, 551, 567, 587, *677, 726, 768, 800, 
820 , 835, 883, 889, 921; see Lost, Libraries, 
Taiping 

Destruction of buildings and monuments, 91, 121, 
195, 370, 381, 462, 530, *789, 923, see Yuan- 
ming Yuan 

Detective story, *874 
Diagrams, 336, 353, *870 

Dialects, study of, 522; dictionaries of, 152, *697 
Dialogues, 45, 204 

Diaries, 287, 314, 332, 345, 409, 413, 437, 439, 476, 
486, 493, 547, 548, 571, *657, 711, 754, 768, 
786, 791 , 835, 861 , 872, 881, see Travel, Reports, 
Western countries 

Diary of the Emperor’s activities, see Emperor’s 
Dictators, 37, 217 , 256, 363 , 416, 492, *636, 879 
Dictionaries, 66, 96, 97, 122, 140, 152, 154, 242, 278, 
284, 414, 457, 487, *612, 624, 637, 741, 783, 800, 
805, 819, 829, 831, 842, see Lexicons 
Diet, 66, 96, 496 

Dike construction, 29, *724; repairs, 52, 60, 344, 
*639, 867, 938, 946; in general 276, 411, 585, *627 


Diplomatic conferences, accounts of, *746 
Diplomats, 60, 312, 331, 350, 360, 380, 387, 438, 464, 
483, 522, *746, 784, 838, 854 
Disciples, see M6n-sh6ng 
Discoveries, converging, *976 
Diseases, 7, 26, 252, 261, of children, *903; cause of, 
26; see Small-pox, Paralysis, etc. 
Dismemberment, see Ling-chfih 
Dispersal of books, see Libraries, dispersal of 
Dissipation, 196 

Divination, 115, 144, 474, 517, *905; books on 333, 
see Magic, Superstition, etc. 

Divination bones, see Oracle 
Doctrine of the Mean, 14, 477, *771, 773, transla- 
tion into English, 837 
Doctrines, esoteric, 57 
Documentary style, 300 

Documents, as materials for history, 3, 40, 282, 
suppressed, *917 
Dogs, 9, 589, *634, 927 
Dolot Mongols, 590 
Donggo clan, 268, *717 
Doubt, see Skepticism 
Draft Chfing History, 936 
Draft Ming History, *803, 826 
Drafting of official documents, 75 
Dragon boat, 194 
Dragons, 365, 385, 565 

Drama, 164, 256, 292, 324, 378, 487, 496, teacher 
of, *834 

Dramas, 21, 22, 25, 71, 87, 142, 375, 398, 435, 496, 
504, 555, 557, 563, *661, 690, 709, 741, 810, 818, 
841, 864, 896; catalogues of, 514; collections 
of, 523, 566 

Dramatists, 21, 25, 141, 158, 351, 375, 398, 434, 
495,504, *661,708,864,936 
Drawings, see Illustrations 
Dreams, 278; dramas relating to, 709 
Drinking, art of, 442; drinking to excess, 275, 
355, *612; see Drunkenness 
Drought, 137, 374, 492 

Drowning, 103, 126, 137, 144, 294, 339, 341, 375, 
422, 448, 452, 462 
Drugs, sale of, 232 
Drum Tower, Peking, 360 
Drums, stone, rubbings of, *649 
Drunkenness, 10, 196, 375, see Drinking 
Ducks, 182 

Dukedom, last official to be raised to this rank, 69 

Dupont Circle, Washington, 62 

Dutch, in Taiwan, 42, 109, *653, see Holland 

Dye-manufacturing illustrated, *691 

Dyke, see Dike 

Dynastic Histories, 27, 129, 153, 261, 276, 278, 
488, 421, 594, *637 
Dynastic history, see Chfing 
Dynastic rules, 208, 297, *731 
Dynastic tables, 130 
Dynasty, founders of 13, 216, *594 
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Dysentery, 188, 222, *859, 929 
Dzungars, see Sungars ' 

Earthquakes, 396, *664, 846, 849, 891 
East India Company, 187, 255, 371 
Eastern Chekiang School, 40, 353, *802 
Eastern Li, 191' 

Eastern Tombs, 258, diary of a journey to, *791; 
875,932 

Eclecticism, *705 - . 

Eclipse of sun, 316, 317, 453, 454, *837; calculation 
of, 540 

Economic reforms, 3T 

Economics, study of, 305, 476; books on, 278, 282, 
*606,639,844 

Edicts, Imperial, '95, 198, 295, 329, 330, *668, 704, 
864, 915; drafting of 41, 55, 56, 64, 256, *740, 
943 ; alteration of 481 

Education, 86, 141# 343, 485, *616, 805; report on 
tour to Japan 871; before time of Confucius 
914; books on 87 , 227 , 343 , 477 , 549, *610; his- 
tory of 343; reforms in 31, 86, 171, 343, *674, 
862, 870, see Schools 

Educational commissioners, lists of, 228 
Educational Mission to U.S.A., 404 
Eight Banners, 1, 4, 596, organization of, 167, 
217, 596, *797, 916 
Eight Great Families, 215, 219, 281 
Eight Masters of the T‘ang and Sung Dynas- 
ties, 236 

Elder Brother, 214 
Electricity for lighting, 527 
Elementary text book, see Text-books 
Eleuths, 5, 6, 10, 16, 43, 44, 55, 72, 78, 220, 234, 
248, 250, 251, 263, 264, 265, 286, 328, 331, 395, 
533, 553, 588, *682, 756, 760, 907, 917, 923, 
930, 957; dictionary of their language, *805; 
history of suppression, 66, 568 
Embassies, see Amherst, Macartney, Eussian, etc. 
Emigration of Chinese to America, 61, 62,466,472 
Emperor studies English, *732 
Emperor worship, *705 

Emperors, 1, 176, 190, 191, 200, 214, 216, 217, 232, 
255, 327, 369, 574, *729, 731, 847, 915; title of 
assumed by Yuan Shih-k*ai, 953; 965; 
legendary, 26, 336, 346, *772, 820, 890 
Emperor's activities, diary of, 54, 64 
Empress Dowager, 30, 176, 295, 382, 384, 406, 467, 
524, *608, 668, 724, 729, 781, 827, 861, 875, 
952, 965, see under Hsiao-chin 
Empresses, 176, 191, 195, 215, 220, 295, 300, 301, 
303 , 304 , 598, *795, 924 

Encyclopaedias, 36, 77, 93, 97, 121, 122, 143, 150, 
198, 230, 233, 347, 534, *612, 917 
Engineering, *722 
Engineers, *643 
England, see Great Britain 
England, books about, 504, *836 
Engravings, 8, 69, 74, 329, 330, 507 


Envoy, the first to the West, 210 
Epic poem, 82 
Epidemics, *750 

Epigraphy, see Chin-shih hsiieh and Inscriptions 
Episodes from history, *647; about a lost son, 960; 

the make-believe imperial grandson , 961 
Epitaphs, 12, 40, 54, 64, 66, 83, 124, 205, 236, 247, 
260, 430, 478, 495, 540, *956; collections of 161; 
as materials for history, 40 
£r-ch‘5n, 174, 360, *669, 740 
Errors committed in office, 6, 38, 64, 96, 133, 204, 
309, 484, 491, 543, 563, *783 , 852, 856, 891, 
963, see Reports 

Errors, editorial, 122, 227, 393, 543, 544, *676, 932, 
944; military 265 

Essayists, 136, 177, 275, 292, 305, *841, 859 
Essays, 282, 311, 322, *815, see Examination and 
Composition 

Ethical teachings, 45, 423, 549; book on con- 
duct, 117 

Etiquette, breach of, see Decorum 
Etymologists, 140, 152, 177, 242, 357, 593, *783, 
829, 841, 880 

Etymology, 115, 208, *678, 830 
Euclid's Elements, 316, 479, 570 
Eunuchs, 4, 14, 52, 101, 118, 135, 176, 187, 190, 191, 
193, 195, 256, 257 , 258 , 296 , 298, 300, 302, 372, 
573, 574, *715, 723, 724, 730, 748, 812, 846, 
892, 943 

Europe, books on, 483 

Ever-victorious Army, 115, 242, 461, 465, *721, 750 
Evidence, search for, 152, 233, 423; external and 
internal, 424 

Evolution, in mathematics, 144 
Examination called Po-hsiieh hung-tz'il, see 
Po-hsiieh hung-tz‘u 

Examination essays, 4, 18, 70, 102, 165, 236, 338, 
476, 500, 551, *617, 620, 640, 847, 859, 933; 
topics, 22 

Examination for translators, 67 
Examination halls, repair of, 98 
Examination of yamen records, *709 
Examination system, 22, 57, 75, 146, 207, 217, 232, 
236, 243, 292, 400, 487, 488, *651 ; a novel depict- 
ing it, 866; 901; abolition of 31, 299, 433, *704, 
705, 901, see Chuang-yiian, Pang-yen, T‘an- 
hua, Chin-shih, Chu-i^n> Hsiu-ts^ai 
Examinations, abuses in, 27, 71, 136, 207, 284, 307, 
311, 485, 502, *613, 663, 667, 739, 787, 812, 846, 
859, 866; rules for, 26, 75, 207 , 208, 276, 307, 
454, *627; reforms in 30, 207, *650; history of 
322; readers for 243; preparation for, 52, 305; 
the last under the Mings, *778; revived under 
the Chfings, 57, 226; suspension of, 22; under 
Taipings, 368; resumed at Nanking, *754; 
families successful in 96, 146, 148 
Examinations, abolition of, 31, 299, 433, *704, 
705, 901 
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Examinations, debarred from, 4, 21, 47, 71, 203, 
291, =^636 

Examinations, failures in, 25, 70, 90, 103, 155, 357, 
421, 440, *645, 661, 677, 727, 810, 813, 859, 866, 
867, 909, 936, 939, 

Examinations, for Manchus, 13, 207, 603, *626, 
chti-jen degree opened to Manchus, 899; 
962; examinations conducted by Emperor, 
99, *617; for Mongols, 207 
Examinations, military, 75, 81, 96, 309, 485, *644 
Examinations, Palace, 115 
Examinations, recommendation of candidates, 
52, 489, 525 

Examinations, special, 72, 75, 136, 142, 152, 156, 
337, 420, 501, 544, *606, 616, 675, 680, 689, 805, 
867, 901 

Examiners, lists of, 228 

Exercise, physical, 4 

Exhibition of books in Chekiang, *678 

Exhortation to Study, 30 

Exhortations, see Maxims 

Exile, see Banishment 

Exposition, Nanking industrial, *781; South 
Kensington, 210 
Expulsion from clan, 5 , 124 
Eye trouble, 6, 39, 123 
Extortion, 206 

Extraterritoriality, 119, 128, 131, 132, 513, *691 
Extravagance, 53 

Fables, 123 

Facsimile printing, see Printing in facsimile 
Fact, reliance on, *699 

Factions, 6, 12, 14, 29, 45, 53, 83, 95; 145, 177, 182, 
196, 200, 247, 311, 327, 331, 475, 546, 600, 602, 
*664, 830, 859, 916, 924, 925; see Tung-lin, 
Fu-sh^, Pei-yang 
Factories at Canton, 132 
Fairies, 87 

Family instructions, 571, *672, 755, 834, 894, 
895 

Family relations, 108 
Family ritual, book on, *914 
Families of prolonged reputation, 96, 97, 117, 146, 
148, 155, 157, 167, 221, 222, 233, 318, 324, 419, 
434, 457, 491, 506, 518, 545, *607, 653, 671, 
749-756, 771, 779, 801-805, 816, 820, 823, 831, 
845, 848, 859, 866, 933 
Family Sayings of Confucius, *773 
Famine, 15, 26, 28, 37, 51, 85, 144, 182, 237, 282, 
267, 531, 548, *720, 722 
Famine herbals, see Herbals 
Famine relief, 51, 80, 100, 112, 274, 319, 349, 437, 
440, *623, 722; prevention 243; see Philan- 
throphy, Flood 

Fan, people on the western borders, 67 
Fan-ch*ieh or syllabic spelling, 92 
Fang-chih, see Local history 
Fana, writings and paintings on, 63, 64, drama 
about 435, *896 


Farmers, 446; uprisings of 222, 378, 407 
Farming, 222, 223 , 234 , 278, 317, *765, see Agri- 
culture 

Farming implements, *807 
Fate, 35 

Faults committed in office, see Errors 
Feast, see Banquet 
Feimo clan, *852 

Fenchow, or Fenyang, Shansi, *696, 814 
F5ng-ni, 517 

Feudalism, study of, 535, 549 
Fevers, 323, treatment of, *902 
Filial piety, 296, 352, *648 , 671, 733 , 814 , 913; a 
unique example of, 914-915; 933; books on 327, 
571 ; see Classic of 

Financial history of ruling dynasty, *813-814 
Financial reforms, 29, *667, 704, 724, 859; see 
Revenues and Taxes 
Finances, see Revenues 
Financiers, 160 

Fines, 3, 4, 5, 12, 69, 79, 225, 251, 344, 417, 485, 
487, 554, *676, 807, 963 
Finger-nail painting, 259 
Fire prevention, 81 

Firearms, 251, 274, 317, 318, 404, 405, *688, 794, 
854; introduced from abroad, 404, 405, 655, 
*750; manufacture of 3 , 28 , 432, *721, see 
Cannon, Weapons, Ammunition, Arsenals 
Fires, see Destruction 
Fireworks, 53 
Fish, 278, 487, 548 

Five Dynasties, histories of, *637, 644, 737 
Five [Official Printing] Offices, 754 
Five relations, examples of, 117 
Five Treaty Ports, 131 
Flags, 592 

Flattery, 588, *836, 847, 861 
Flogging, 150, 165, 241, 321, 346, 422, 490, *715, 890 
Flood control, see River Conservancy 
Flood relief, see Philanthropy and Famine 
Floods, 51, 52, 68, 144, 172, 285, 350, 500, 613, 
*684, 720, 748, 770, 850, 888, 915, see Yellow 
River 

Flower arrangement, *642 
Flowers, 53; painting of, 87, 99, 420, *823, 824, 
944«960 
Flute, 564 

Folklore, data on, *937 
Folk-songs, collections of, 486 
Foochow, 180, 197; attacked by French, 48 
Foochow Arsenal and Navy Yard, *643, 722 
Foods and beverages, essays on, 596, *741 
Foot-binding, 366, 433, 473 
Foot-measures, 435 

Forbidden City, 183, 328, 330, 414, *739, 767, 
782, 931 

Foreign affairs, knowledge of, 60, 61, 432, *607; 

documents relating to, 383, see TsungU Yamen 
Foreign countries, books on, 310, 504, 514, *851, 935 
Foreign trade, see Trade 
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Forestry, 278, 441 

Forged books, ancient and modern, a list of , *811 
Forgery, 124, 207, 235, 409 , 519, 564, *642, 678, 
773, 783, 903, 909, 978, 982 
Formosa, 28, 42, 51, 62, 81, 100, 181, 222, 254, 273, 
290, 328, 345, 388, 389, 415, 447, 466, 474, 481, 
485, 498, 527, *639, 644, 650, 653, 654, 722, 751, 
777, 896; trade with Amoy, 899; Dutch in, 42, 
109, 110, 112; stabilization of, 8, 23, 76, 370; 
trade with, *641; writings on, 345, 441, *639, 
937; Loochoo islanders murdered, 854; Japan- 
ese in 545; ceded to Japan, 171, 469, 528 
Fort construction, 61 
Fortification, 61 
Fortune telling, 361 
Forty-nine Banners, *756 
Foster mothers, 227, 421 
Foster sons, 268 
Foundries, 29 

Four Admonishing Officials, see Ssu chien-ch'en 
Four Books, 499, *672, 701, 818, 834; the places 
mentioned there, 910 
Four Branches of Literature, 199 
Four Commoners, *606 
Four Guardian Generals, 411 , *652 
Four Junior Beile, 597 
Four Senior Beile, 1, 9, 212, 214, 597 
Four Wangs, *834, 844 
Foxes personified, *629 

France, relations with, 28, 48, 90, 119, 132, 209, 
210,245 , 312,384,466,494 , 516,523, 527,555, 
*610, 619, .633 , 668, 708, 747, 751, 767, 964, 
conflict with, 48, 91, 332, see Treaties 
Franciscans, see Missionaries 
Franco-Prussian War, account of, *838 
Free schools, 86 
Freer Gallery of Art, 13 
French Legation, Peking, site of, 396 
Friendship, essay on, 84 
Friendships, literary, 60 

Frugality, 96, 421, 525, 534, 537, 572, 574, *681, 
739, 862 863, 966 

Fu, a form of poetry, 340, 515, 594, *689, 803 
Fuca clan, 5, 249, 263, 568, 578, 580 
Fugitives, 10, *630 

Funeral expenses, 214, 338, *644, 843, 858 
Funerals, 5, 553; funeral rites, 571, *781, 792, 
919, 927, see Burial, Ceremony 
Funerary inscriptions, see Epitaphs 
Furniture, 190; for Palace, 118 
Fu-sh6, 52, 83, 95, 102, 232, 291, 292, 352, 427, 566, 
*800, 882, 896 
Fu-shun, 214, 247 

Gambling, 130, 277, 366, 470, 592, *846, 869 
Garden architecture, books on, 399, 496, *642, 
see Architects 

Gardens, 18, 43, 46, 55, 58, 71, 82, 97, 168, 185, 202, 
227, 243, 244, 251, 298, 330, 376, 382, 413, 445, 


. 453, 496, 507, 572, *605, 606, 648, 662, 689, 691, 

741, 794, 810, 814, 815, 823, 834, 864, 868, 921, 
924, 933, 955, 962, see Rocks 
Garments, see Robes 

Gatherings, convivial, 21 ; place for 20, 243 ; literary 
and political, see Societies 
Gatling guns, 404 
Gazetteers, see Local histories 
Gelosia method, 117 
Gendarmerie, see Peking . 

Genealogies, 124, 435, 564, *745, 773, 801, 820, 922; 
of Manchu- clans, 13, 563; of the Imperial 
Family, 554, *919 
Generals, see Military men 
Geographers, 25, 76, 86, 92, 115, 309, 314, 419, 
440, 448, 484, *767, 850, 908 
Geography, 25, 76, 92, 310; study of 232, 452, 497, 
514, 516, 519, 549 

Geography, books on, 76, 86, 129, 135, 283, 310, 311, 
315, 322, 326, 335, 355, 374, 420, 424, 449, 522, 
540, *624, 676, 762, of foreign nations, 851; 902 
Geography, historical, 25, 86, 92, 156, 326, 335, 
338, 374, 420, 424, 449, 534, *623, 624, 835, 868, 
970 

Geomancy, 71, 495, *741, 866, 902 

Geometry, 316, 452, 479, 570, *686 

Germany, relations with, 29, 312, 332, 351, 385 

Gest Chinese Library, *973 

Gifts, see Presents 

Gingko tree, 385 

Ginseng, 99, 596 

Gioica clan, 13 

Girdles, red and yellow, 387, 563, *757 

Girls, brought up in nunneries, 51 

Glassware, 432 

Glazed-tile factory, 556 

Go-betweens, 116 

God of Literature, *617 

God, word for, 275, *890 

God of South Seas, 101 

Goddess of Sailors, temple to, *793 

Gold, 2, 4, 100, 226, 289, *759 

Gold exchange, 31 

Golden Mean, 476 

Government, memorial on good, *778 
Governmental administration, see Administration 
Governmental organization, 3, 109, 110, 132, 191, 
232, 308, 321, 332, 365, 562, *856, see Admin- 
istration 

Grain, stabilization of prices of , 51 
Grain transport, 242, 282, 286, 455, 458, 500, 569, 
575, *610, 710, 765, books on, 791, 853, 872, 
888, 894, improvement of, 901, 932; see Grand 
Canal, Sea route 

Granaries, 52, 118, 234, 243, 436, 494, 517, *639, 
650, 774, 856 

Grand Canal, 96, 118, 120, 161, 178, 282, 285, 329, 
507, 574, *610, 684, 710, 724, as waterway for 
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grain, transport, 791; travel on 86, 575, *691, 
894; conservancy, 52, *829, 888 . ■ 

Grand Council defined, 65 
Grant Secretariat, 3, 55,113, 231, 308, *778 
Grating method, 117 
Graves, despoiled, *741 

Great Britain, relations with, 31, 119, 125, 127, 131, 
155, 163, 208, 225, 231, 305, 319, 332, 351, 371, 
389, 429, 438, 612, 522, 583, *620, 633, 668, 684, 
691, 716, 744, 746, 837, 865, 867, 904; see Eng- 
land, Anglo-Chinese Wars, Treaties 
Great Britain, treaties with, see Treaties 
Great Camp of Kiangnan, 293, 294, 334, 363, *712; 

of Kiangpei, 293, 363, *711 
Great Learning, 14, 306, 477, 549, *771, 773; trans- 
lation into English, 837, authorship of, 910 
Great Wall, 4, 191, 196, 213, 216, 217, 251, 265, 
307, 410, *898, 955 
Grief, 373, *661, 846 

Gfialgiya clan, 222, 262, 264, 389, 405, 428 , 541, 
599, *798, 853 

Guerrilla warfare, 191, 194, 568, *609 
Gurkas, war with, 67, 69, 254, 273, 286, 370, *681, 
712,908 

Hada tribe, 15, 247, 584, 595, 696, *663, 799, 897 
Hai-chtin Yamen, created, 384 
Hai-hsi, 594 

Hair, turning white, 20, cut during mourning, 
*922; shaving of, see Tonsure 
Hakka people, 362, *655 
Hall of Military Merits, see Tzh-kuang ko 
Hami , 234, 263, 266, 272, 688, *766 
Han Dynastic Histories, 152, 261, 505, *640 
Han-hsiieh p^ai, see School of Han Learning 
Han learning, see School 
Handwriting, see Calligraphy 
Hangchow, 197, book on, *810, 821, 847, history of, 
895, in Taiping Rebellion, 155, 460-462, *638, 
726, 764, 822 

Hanging, death by, 201, 229, 408, 530, *612, 847 
Hanlin Academy, 65, 342, *677; history of 146, 183, 
*841 ; regulations for, 311 ; list of members, *647 
Hanoi, 245 ■ 

Hanyang foundry, 29 
Han-Yeh-P‘ing iron works, 29 
Hao, literary name, see Editor's Note, p. x, 169, 
183, 203, 314, 324, 369, 421, *661, 726, 727, 960; 
see Ming, Tzu, Names 
Harvard University Chinese Library, *976 
Hat,. 86 . ' ' 

Hazel-nuts, 83. 

Heilungkiang, 233, 321, 392, *630 
Heirs Apparent, 176, 195, 209, 295, 331^ 380, *666, 
847 ; their struggle for throne, see Succession; 
924; method of choosing, 919, 925, 927 
H6ng-shan, 260 
Herbals, 323, *676, 773, 903 
Herbs, 278 


Hereditary chieftainships, 168, 601, *742 

Hermits, 54 

Hetu Ala, 212, 302, 695, 596 
Himalayas, 254 
Hirado, 110 

Historians, 38, 47, 53, 75, 130, 138, 139, 162; 153, 
187, 203, 262, 283, 321, 324, 335, 351, 426, 454, 
534, 658, *606, 615, 637, 638, 644, 649, 770, 801, 
824, 850, 870, 883, 908, 909, 912, 926 
Historic places, 145 

Historical criticism, 40, 123, 336, 344, 353, 365, 
358, 423, *702, 772, 774, 776, 956, 970; see 
Textual and Literary 
Historical Museum, Peking, 360 
Histories of campaigns, see Campaigns 
Histories, dynastic, see Dynastic 
Histories, local, see, Local 
Historiographical Board, 42, 66, 101, 139, 140, 
141, 161, 177, 186, 287, 317, 353, 422, 563, *616, 
802, 935 

History, chronology of, 130, *772, see Dates, 
Chronology 

History, dynastic, see Chfing, Ming, Yuan etc. 
History Df the Five Dynasties, *637 
History of the Palace, 75, 227 
History, philosophy of, 39, 40, *772 
History, see under Ch‘ing, Ming, Ytian, etc. 
History, study of, 233, 476, *772-777 ; writing of 40, 
*772-777 

Hodjas, 68, 69, 73 
Hoifa tribe, 15, 595, 596, *897 
Holland, relations with, 111, 112, 209, 256, 371, 
see Dutch 

Holy Water Society, *894 
Honanfu, 195 

Hong merchants, 33, 127, 132, 501, 512, *606, 865, 
867, 877; see Merchants 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 63 
Hongkong occupied by Britain, 128; ceded to 
Britain, 127, 131, 391 
Hoppo, *610, 877 

Horseback, privilege of riding, *607, 767 

Horsemanship, 115, 301, 667, *689, 714, 741 

Horses, 3, 20, 53, 133, 225, 350, 462, *869 

Ho§oi beile, 216 

Hospitality, see Patronage 

Hostages, 2, *768 

Hsi-f5ng-k‘ou, 251 

Hsi-hu-yin-sh4, *810 

Hsi-hua Gate, Peking, 186 

Hsi-hua yiian, *924 

Hsiang-chiin, *751 

Hsiang-»fei, 74 

Hsiang-yung, 446, 540, *751 

Hsiao-j5n, 132 

Hsiao-lien fang-ch6ng, 152, 540 
Hsiao Tao Hui, see Small Sword 
Hsiao Tung-lin, 53 
Hsiao hu-lei, 435 
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Hsieh-k^o Ui, 506, *658, 856 
Hsieh-suan, 117 
Hsien-an kung, *959. 

Hsien-chung *633 
Hsien-fu ceremony, 68 
.Hsien-liangssu, *924 
Hsin-chiang, see Sinkiang 
Hsin-chien chun, 406 
Hsing Chung hui, 170 ■ 

Hsing, human nature, 145, 189, 510, *698, 914 
Hsing, style of calligraphy, 26, 427, *611, 788 
Hsiao Chin-ch‘uan, 44 
Hsing-kung, 20, 168, 234 

Hsiu-ts*ai degree, sixtieth anniversary of ob- 
taining it, *728, 857, 866 
Hsii tzii, ‘'empty characters’^ study of *842 
Hsileh-yuan sh6, 291 
Hsiin-cheng, *732 
Hsun-ch‘un yiian, *921 

Hsun-tsang, 302, 303, *evils of depicted in a 
novel, 866 
Hua4.s:ng hui, 170 
Hua-shan, 260, 314, *623, 720 
Hua-ti area in Canton, 58 
Huang- shan (mountains), 314 
Hui-yilan, 148 

HOlun nation, 15, 17, 302, *799 
Human nature, see Hsing 
Humor and humorists, 71, 123, 164 , 261, 277, 497 
Hunan braves, 105, 294, 463, 537, *749, 751 
Hundred Days’ Reform, 30, 406, *674, 678, 704, 
732, 780, 951 

Hung-chin tsei, 502, *867 
Hung-men Hui, 362 

Hung-hsien, reign-title assumed by Yiian Shih- 
k‘ai,953 

Hung-w6n yiian, 3, 228, 308, 337, *778, 815, 819 
Hung-ya yiian, *371 

Hunting, 17, 217, 301, 330, 443, *967; expeditions, 
82, 153, 369, 574, *932; Imperial Hunting 
Park, 64 

Huo-hao, or depreciation allowance, *627 
Huo-tzu pan, see Movable type 
Hurkas, 2 

Hurricane, see Typhoon 
Hydraulics, 316, *691 
Hymns, 366 
Hypothesis, 423 

I-ch6ng ch‘u, see Council of Princes 

I-chiin, 406, *687, 688 

Idols, see Images 

I-fa, 236, 237 

I-ho ch‘uan, 298, 407 

I-ho t'uan, 407 

I Ho Yuan, 298, 385 

Ikderi family, 15 

Hi, 5, 8, 10, 11, 16, 27, 68, 73, 210, 253, 266, 286, 296, 
370, 513, history of conquest, 74, 253, *766; 


engravings depicting conquest, 74 *810; first 
military governor of , 578, see Kuldja 
Illegitimacy, 9, 111 

Liustrations, 87, 336, 418, 473, 507, 698, *629, 690, 
691, 695, 738, 810, 845, 853, 866, 870, 896, 934, 
see Diagrams 
Images, 258, 563, *847 
Images, destruction of, 51, 362 
I-min, 88 

Immolation, see Hsiin-tsang 
Immortality, 278 
Immortals, biographies of, *278 
Impeachment, 150, 305, 498 
Imperial Academy, 160, *648, 672; history of, 38 
Imperial Ancestral Temple, 55, 56, 68, 214, 215, 
218, 221, 222, 247, 253 , 255, 286, 301, 302; 303, 
304, 383, 385, 398, 602, *757, 898, 935 
Imperial Banquet, 177 
Imperial birthdays, see Birthday 
Imperial Catalogue, see Ssu-k‘u ch'tian-shu, 
catalogue of 

Imperial chronicles, see Shih-iu 
Imperial clan, 5, 218 
Imperial Family, 218, 219 
Imperial hand-writing, 336, 421, 499, *616, 627 
778, 788; sometimes the work of others, 792, 
819, 849, 923 
Imperial Household, 14 
Imperial hunting expeditions, see Hunting 
Imperial Library, see SsQ-k'u ch'tian-shu 
Imperial Manufactories, 412, *737, 740, 840;"™a 
treatise on, 856 

Imperial Manuscript Library, see fc5sii-k‘u 
ch'iian-shu 

Imperial Palace, 118, 300 
Imperial robes, 575 

Imperial Study, 21, 24, 52, 55, 64, 235, 329, 333, 
413, 494 

Imperial tombs, see Tombs 
Imperial tours, 6, 20, 21, 61, 66, 72, 129, 147, 152, 
161, 168, 179, 234, 309, 336, 413, 414, 421, 436, 
501, 564, 569, 570, *613, 616, 617, 645, 662, 666, 
675, 680, 741, 778, 788, 805, 829, 932, 936, 961, 
965; account of, *815; painting of, 824, see 
Hsing-kung 

Imperial tutors, see Tutors 
Imperial weddings, see Wedding 
Incantations, collections of, *806 
Incorruptibility in office, 80, 86, 143, 150, 178, 329, 
334, 533, 547, 557, *613, 619, 643, 651, 654, 675, 
778, 849, 864, 869; extra stipends to encourage, 
917; 937, see Officials, model 
Indemnities, 27, 61, 127, 131, 246, 312, 381, 466, 
469, to Japan, 62, 495, see Boxer 
Indexes, 40, 261 
Inductive method, 423 

Industries, 28, 29, pictures and accounts of, *691 
Industrialists, 65 
Infanticide, *774, 835 
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Inheritance, laws of ^ 70» *961 
‘ Inheritance, perpetuai, 67, 68, 73, 214, 219, 382, 
*633,757,925,943 
Ink, designs in, a treatise on, *801 
Ink, red, for seals, methods of making, *814, 
invisible ink, 925' 

Ink-slabs, 83, 123, *647; a treatise on, 942 
Inner (Three) Courts, 13 
Inner Mongolians, *756 

Inquisition, see Literary and Prohibited books 
Insanity, 176, 309, 372, *812, 925 
Inscriptions on metal and stone, 70, 115, 146, 153, 

' 230, 231, 244, 425, 431, 457, 487, 495, 504, 
506, 520, 529, 546, 594, *609, 611,. 624, 649, 670, 
677 , 715, 782, 807, 815, 857, 869; library of, 
907; 911, 963; collections of, 870, 873; cata-, 
logues of, 399,. 402, *782, 807, 827, 857, 869 
Insects, painting of, *960 , , 

Insomnia', 204 

Institutions, descriptions of, 138 
Insurrection, see Rebe!!io.n , 

Interest on money, 11, 80 
Intermediary, see Go-betweens 
International law, *722, book on 790 
Interpreters, 118, 159, 225, 372, 429, 561, *665, 786, 
794, 967; see 'Translators 
Intervention of Western powers, 312 
Intrigues, 63, 247, 314, *847, see Conspiracy 
Intuitive philosophy, 499, 532 
Invective, *927, 929 
Inventions, converging, *976 
Investigation of things, 499 
Investments, 29 
Invisible ink, use of, *925 
Iron coins, *667 
Iron Helmet, Princes of , 219 
Iron industry, 28, 29, *754 
Iron mining, see Mining 
Irrawaddy River, 194, 252 
Irrigation, 120, 500, 522, 653, '594, *623, 673, 795, '957 
Italy, relations with, 2Ci9, 312, 313 ■ 

Ivory, 370 
I-wangfu, *924 ■■ 

I-ytian (garden), *815' 

Jacket, yellow, 89, 90, 526, *607, 695, 764, 943 
Jade, 100, 370, 413, *782, catalogue of 882; mining 
of Jade illustrated, *691 
Jade Fountain, 43 
Janggiya clan, 13, 584, *920 
Jao Modo, battle of, 267, *682 
Japan, as place of refuge, 179, 352 
Japan, relations with, 29, 31, 62, 106, 108, 109, 
110, 135, 179, 181, 281, 296, 299, 312, 326, 350, 
426, 451, 466, 469, 596, *644, 730, 797, 854, 855, 
945, 946, 950; history of 350; war with 29 , 30, 
62, 469, *674, 687, 827; war declared, 881, 951; 
books dealing with, *612, 851 ; books preserved 
in, 150, 242, *677, 691; students in 169, 180, 343, 
*769, 838, 871, 872 


Japanese in Korea, 596, *885 
. JargOci, 247 
Jarut Mongols, 3 
Jasaktu khanate, 11 
Jealousy, 61, 89, 96, 303, *919^ 

Jehol, 122, 125, 158, 217, 224, 296, 379, 588,, *688, 
713, 854, 925, 932; -the Palaces of, 330, *691 
Jesuits, see Missionaries. 

Jesus, 362 

Journalism, pioneers in, *822, 836, 838, 945 
Journals, 40, 103,, 143, 184, 343, 360, 366, 387, 434, 
435, 514, 536, *609, 642, 657, 742, 747, 776, 830, 

; 851, 866, 941 

Journeys of Emperor, see Imperial tours 

Journeys, see Travel 

Ju-chen tribes', 2, 450, 594,. *615 . 

Ju-chih, name for Manchus, 594 ■ 

Ju-i kuan, 329 „ 

Judicial cases, see Law 
Judicial reforms, 243 
Jujube wood, 159 
Jujutsu, 107 

Junk, sails to America, 132 
Junks used in grain transport, *710 
Jurjen name for Manchus, 410, 592, 694 
Ju-tsang, 175 

K'ai, style of calligraphy, 26, 506 
K*ai-hua chih, 121 
K*ai-yuan, fall of, 308, *954 
Kalmuks, 265 

K*ao-ch^ng, search for evidence, 423, *900 
K^ao-chu, 152, 423 
Karashar, 286 

Kashgar, 68, 69, 73, 266, *659, 746, 885, 897 

Kashgaria, kingdom of, *766 

Kashing in Anglo-Chioese war, 131; taken in, 

■ .Taiping Rebellion, 116 . 

Kazaks, '10, 73, 262 ' 

Kelung, 48, 246 
Kerulun River, 60 , 248, 267 
Khalkas, 215, 224, 225, 248, 251, 265, 267, 328, 
676, *669, 756, 760 
Kharachin Mongols, 2 
Kharahotun, 217 

Khobdo, 6, 11, 67, 249, 264, *756, 759 
Khoits, 9, 10, 265 

Khokand, people of, 69, 574, 586, *765 
Khoshotes, 10, 67, 265, 588, *760, 908, 917, 957 
Khotan, 68, 69 

Kiakhta, 391, 685, *786, see Treaty of 
Kiangnan, established as a province, *920 
Kiangnan Arsenal, 242, 403, 540, *721, 747, 754, 851 
Kiangnan Printing Office, 529, 536, 581, *818 
Kiangnan t'u-shu kuan, *727 
Kiangsu, first use of the name, *921 
Kiangsu Provincial Library, 342, *727 
Kiingsu Provincial Printing Office, *880 
Kiangsu sh6ng-li ti-i t*u-shu kuan, *727 
Kiaochow, 312, 313 
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Kidnapping, 53, 210, 47.3, 595, ^899 
Kiukiang in Taiping Rebellion, 105, 333, 364, 
464, 5^1, *618, 695, 762. 

Knowledge, 145 

Kokonor, 11, 20, 66, 67, 585, 588, ^glossary of the 
language, £05; 907 
Ko-Iao hui, 523 
Kontaisha, 266- 

Korchin Mongols, 17, 67, 304, *632, 691, 784 . 
Korea, relations with, 1, 2, 9, 26, 29, 213, 215, 217, 
255, 332, 350, 397, 410, 451, 466, 468, 483, 499, 
541, 568, 590, 596, *648, 687, 797, 879, 881, 898, 
950,951,956 

Korea, missions to or from, 5, 143, 317, 394, *686, 
862, 868; envoy from, *857; inscriptions taken 
from 520; treatise on the Mongol conquest of 
*856 ' 

Koreans, 11, 16, 159, 303, 450, *935 
Kowshing, troopship sunk, 469 
Kowtow, 256, 429, 433, *684, 730, 874, 967 
Kuan' school of philosophy, 189 
Kuan -yin, 87 
Kuang-fu hui, 169 

Kuang-ya Printing Office, 28, 139, 160, 277, 531, 
*606,644,911 

Ku-lang-yii or Kulangsu, 108, 319 

Kuldja, 210, *746 , 766, see Hi; treaty of, 392 

Kuling, see Lu-shan 

Kumarsk, 269, *630,' 632 

Ku-pei-k’ou, 251, *714 

Ku-shan, Hangchow, 945 

Ku-w6n style, writers of, 65, 202, 177, 236, 238, 
291, 483, *647, 871, 900, 959; see Composition, 
Examination, T^ung-ch‘6ng, Yang-hu, Bal- 
anced 

Ku-w6n text, see Ancient text 
K*u miao, 165 

Kuei-lin and the Manchus, 200 
Kung-an, or judicial cases, *614, 654, 938 
Kuo-hstieh Library, Nanking, 34, 54, 84, 95, 140, 
277, 340, 420, 550, *611, 645, 727, 740, 817, 839, 
903,942 

Kuo-min tang, 170, *953 

Kuo-shih yiian, 3, 161, 308, *778, 815, 819, 863 

Kuo-tzu chien, see Imperial Academy 

Kyoto Academy of Oriental Culture, 244, *827 

Laborers, Chinese, in America, 61 
Lacquer, 190, 271 

Lai-chou, Shantung, book describing siege of, 567 
Lama temple, 219, 328, *918, see Yung-ho kung 
Lamaism , 265 

Lamas, 251, 688, *922, 925, 929, 933 

Laments in the Temple, 165 

Lan-t‘ing (Orchid Pavillion) Script, *857 

Land allotments, 365 

Land, confiscation of, *671 

Land measurement, 189 

Landlords, 57, 79 


Landscape architects, see Architects 
Landscape painting, 87, 99, 226, 261, 313, 431, 
■ 498, *617, 642, 812, 824, 833, 841, 844, 861; 
book dealing with, 896, 960 
Langsan, battle of, 28, 245 
Language, straightforward, 59, 113, 118, 126, 146, 
150, 166, 203, 262, 275, 493, 533, 587, *614, 638, 
840,849,893 

Languages, knowledge of, 67 
Language of official intercourse, 488 
Lanterns, 53, 573, *655 
Lao-tzu, books on, 146, *624 
Latin, the study of, *808, 876; alphabet, 928 
Law, books on, 135, 161, 213, 278, *676, 805, 846, 
853, 872, 936, 960 

Law cases, 12, 25, 26, 124, 585, *695, 702, 844, 901, 
913; stories relating to, 614, 654, 938, 955; 
decisions, 26, 75 

Law, international, *722, book on, 790 
Law of succession, 297 
Law^s as materials for history, 40 
Laws of the Ch'ing Imperial House, 70 
Lawyers, 440 

Lease of Liaotung Peninsula, 63 
Lectures, 113, 165, 257, 286, 305, 326, 347, 351, 400, 
421, 485, 498, 548, *617, 673, 763, 774, 802, 
843, 869, 894; lecture at Oxford, 837; lecture 
halls, 95, 160, 346; lecture notes, *672 
Legal trials, see Trials 

Legation Quarter, Peking, 251, 299, 524; siege 
lifted, 394 

Legends, 74, 87, 97, 258, 277, 302 
Lending libraries, 175 
Lenses, 47 

Letter to George III, 371 
Letter to Queen Victoria, 512 
Letters, 183, 186, 195, 201, 219, 332, 389, 429, 471, 
*643 , 652, 656, 668, 701, 748, 754, 774, 875; 
in invisible ink, 925, 928, 963 
Letters, collections of, 174, 284, 313, 335, 463, 547, 
*824,861,901,944,948 

Lexicons, 33, 91, 418, *676; see Dictionaries 
Lhasa, 250, 266, *681, 758, 760, 853, 9C8 
Li-hsueh, 422, see Sung philosophy 
Li, reason, principle, 145, *698, 699 
Li, style of calligraphy, 26, 243, 287, 375, *716, 800, 
833 

Liao Dynasty, 273 

Liaotung Peninsula, cedings of, 469, 470, *688 
Liao-yang, 225, 291, 302, 308, 597, *798, 820 
Libraries, 33, 34, 36, 53, 76, 98, 114, 118, 121, 126, 
138, 149, 155, 157, 171, 175, 184, 199, 201, 203, 
228,230,244,274,311,325,340,341,342,345, 
356, 400, 417, 484 , 486, 487, 495, 506, 507, 520, 

522, 530, 545, 557, 559, 565, *612, 638, 658, 661, 

677, 690, 706, 717, 726, 740, 809, 811, 815, 818, 

821, 827, 833, 838, 868, 888, 889, 907, 912, 923, 

941, 963 
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Libraries, catalogues of, 33, 34, 114, 118, 126, 146, 
152, 184, 198, 230, 231, 311, 324, 332, 340, 342, 
363, 356, 400, 484, 565, 582, *609, 638, 677, 690, 
717, 722, 727, 740, 742, 811, 815, 822, 827, 889 
Libraries, dispersal of, 33, 76, 114, 118, 137, 149, 
185, 204, 341, 565, *677, 858, 888, 924, see 
Destruction, Lost, Taipings, Literary in- 
quisitioii 

Libraries, public, 175 
.Library buildings, 121, 122, 175, 230, 417 
Library of Congress, 8, 34, 39, 74, 82, 94, 126, 130, 

138, 146, 149, 174, 175, 188, 261, 275, 287, 293, 
315, 347, 366, 397, 401, 423, 425, 449, 451, 488, 
557, 559, 566, *615, 654, 691, 692, 749, 767, 776, 
777, 803, 811, 827, 895, 933, 964, 973 

Library of Palace Museum, 454 

Library of South Manchuria Railway, 321, 496 

Library rules, 230 

Li-chi, see Record of Rites 

Li-fanyuan,2 

Lien-ssu chih, 160 

Likin taxes, 163, 333, 438, 458, 538, *721, 744, 947 
Lilac plant, 387 

Ling-chdh, 22, 68, 88, 113, 124, 218, 288, 416, 
*749, 955 

Ling-yin monastery, Hangchow, 400, *639 
Lingering death, see Ling-ch‘ih 
Lingnan, 88 

Lingnan University Library, Canton, 92 
Lists of proscribed names, 53, 83 
Literary allusions, *629 
Literary clubs, see Societies 
Literary criticism, 71, 123, 345, *646, 832, 857, 
see Poetry, Textual, Historical 
Literary inquisition, 4, 18, 22, 80, 89, 97, 122, 123, 
129, 188, 202, 205, 233, 235, 276, 277, 279, 307, 
318, 320, 325, 371, 422, 514, 543, 551, 590, *606, 
645, 701, 812, 818, 819, 883, 921, see Manchus 
Literary Office, see W5n-kuan 
Literary societies, see Societies 
Literary styles, see Composition 
Literati, 30 

Literature, history of, 353, as a vehicle for mo- 
rality, *646; types of, see Composition 
Lithography, 28, 473 
Litigation, see Law suits 
Liu-ch^iu Islands, see Loochoo 
Liu Chun-tzii (Six Heroes) , *893 
Liu-ii ch*ang, Peking, 153, 175, 183 
Liu-shu, see Six classes of characters 
Livadia, treaty of, 210, 439, *746, 766 
Loans, 31, 62, 404, *867 
Lob Nor, *766 

Local histories, 33 , 40, 418, 419 , 435 

Local histories, the writing of, 37, 38, 65, 107, 114, 

139, 153, 272, 315, 373, 504, 535, 547, *623, 624, 
637, 642, 646, 658, 676, 677, 706, 711, 716, 719, 
768, 777, 783, 790, 800, 835, 870-871 , 889, 907, 945 

Locusts, 53 


Logarithms, 479, 571 
Logic, book on, 453 
Lolo tribes, 349, 531 
Long-haired Bandits, 363 
Lo-han, 87 

London Missionary Society, 367, 479, *836, 838 
Long White Mountain, see Ch‘ang-pai shan 
Longevity, 22, 84, 372, *645, 672 
Loochoo Islands, 256, 466, 505, *809, 852, 854; 
history and government of, *809; topographi- 
cal study of, 841; missions to or from, 488, 
*641, 809, 841; occupied by Japan, 350, 466, 
483, *644, 838 
Looting, see Plundering 

Lost books, 33, 36, 39, 40, 57, 64, 92, 98, 100, 152, 
172, 183, 184, 204, 231, 318, 484, 557, *676, 677, 
691, 726, 773, 803, 808, 846, 855, 868, 883, 889, 
909, 911, 912, see Destruction, Texts, li- 
braries, Taipings, Literary inquisition 
Love-songs and poems, 58, 184, *761 
Loyalists, see Ming 
Loyalty, 137 

Lu-kou-ch‘iao, 29, 270, 381, *the river, 938 
Lu-kou-chdao-Hankow Railway, 29 
Lu-ming yen, 505, *939 
Lu-shan, 548 

Lu-shan, history of, 21, 314 
Lu-Wang school of philosophy, 347 
Lumber, 272 

Lumbermen, uprising of, 67, *897 
Lute, see Ch‘in 
Lii-shun, see Port Arthur 

Macao, 3, 110, 195, 256, 330, 403, 482, *876, conven- 
tion about the concession at, 881 
Macao forts, occupied by British, *684 
Macartney Embassy to Peking, 160, 290, 371/ 
*691, 967 

Machinery, introduction of, 403, 439, 467, *721, 
754 

Magic powers, 176, 209, *891, 930, see Supersti- 
tions, Sorcery, Astrology, etc. 

Magic squares, see Tsung-h5ng Uu 
Magiya clan, *784 
Major Brothers, Shanghai, 94 
Ma-Ian-yti, 260, 301, 305 
Malaria, 222, 330 
Mai thus, 374 
Ma-sh5n-miao, 260 
Man in the Snow, a play, 19 
Manchu alphabet, origin of, 3, 596 
Manchu conquest of China, 1, 3 , 4, 8, 17, 45, 67, 
191, 193, 198 , 214 , 216, 221, 225 , 232, 247, 256, 
269, 280, 360, 410, 484, 499, 562, 597, *848, 898, 
954 

Manchu documents, 183 
Manchu dynasty, 290, 378; rules of, 208 
Manchu language, 3, 158, 213, 226; study of, 13, 
14, 55, 93, 188, 213, 225, 281, 377, 433, 437, 473, 
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’*'659, 712, 924, 942, 955; writing, 213, 225, 226, 
see Translation 

Manchn, origin of name, 2; first use of the name, 
594 

Manchu people, 14, 66, 68, 592, 594; women, 13, 
598 

Manchukuo, first prime minister of, *611 
Manchuria, 168, 224, *687; historical and geo- 
graphical study of, 791 

Manchiis, genealogy of, 13; history of, 177, 594, 
*685; education of, 616; book on laws govern- 
ing, 603; writings by, *649; marriage of 
Chinese and Manchus, 299; adopt Chinese 
system of government, 592 
Manchus, opposition to, 169, 174, 179, 187, 202, 
204, 205, 206, 232, 241, 299, 308, 314, 320, 346, 
352, 354, 422, 427, 453, 476, 551, 567 , 597 , 602, 
670, 671, 747 , 769, 818, 823 , 886, 912, 949, see 
Literary Inquisition, San-fan Rebellion, Taip- 
ing Rebellion, Revolutionists; submission to, 
111, 231, 241, 355, 415, 423, 480, 499, *653 
Manifesto of Nanking, 53, 83, 352 
Manila, 110 
Mansion, 5, 10, 143 
Manufactures, 29, see Imperial 
Manuscript Library, see Ssu-k^u ch'iian-shu 
Manuscripts, 157, 184, 188, 198, 204, 226, 227, 228, 
236, 244 , 261, 275, 276, 278, 283 , 321, 338, 340, 

363, 414, 418, 433, 493, 521, 536, *611, 612, 613, 

615, 629, 640, 645, 670, 677, 709, 728, 740, 773, 

776, 783 , 789, 803 , 807 , 815, 817 , 818, 820 , 826, 

827, 830, 835, 837, 843, 848, 862, 873, 882, 903, 

917, 933 , 942, 964 

Manuscripts, long transmission of, 356; burial of, 
18 

Mao-kung ting, 521 
Mao-pien paper, 565 
Mao«t*ai paper, 565 
Map making, *768 
Map of world, 452 

Maps, 91, 92, 153, 242, 283, 330, 335, 336, 360, 421, 
449; map of the world, 452, 895; 786 
Maps of Sungaria, *759 
Margary affair, 61, 438, 466, *744 
Marquis, a rank accorded to a few persons, 471, 
*746, 751, 766, 767, 853, 885, 897 
Marriage of cousin, 301, 373 
Marriage under the Taipings, 365 
Marriage with Manchus, 299 
Martyrs, 169, 201, 292, 312, *700, 702, 705, 762, 905, 
912, 946; biographies of, 18, 325, see Ming 
loyalists 

Massacres, 23, 73, 105, 106, 109, 206, 289, 292, 349, 

364, 365, 415, *652, 656, 657, 887, 912 
Mathematicians, 97, 115, 117 , 233 , 285, 479, 538, 

540, 569, 570, *686, 867, 870, 908; biographies 
of, 400, 402, 539 

Mathematics, books on, 92, 97, 117, 233, 235, 316, 
479, 618, 539, 569, 590, *695, 697 


Mathematics, study of, 144, 152, 232, 242, 329, 353, 
475, 476, 516, 519, *695, 703, 768; in modern 
times, 862, 892, 914, 915, 926; development 
of, 539, 569; in examinations, 117 
Ma-wei Navy Yard, *643 
Maxims, Imperial, 274, 329 
Mecca, pilgrimage to, *743 
Mechanical devices, making and adoption of, 30, 
*691, 808 

Mechanics, 479, *808, 838 
Medicine, 25, 26, 176, 389; Western, *747 
Medicine, books on, 25, 26, 27, 261, 323, 518, 661, 
603, *648, 676, 727, 823, 903 
Medicine, study of, 229, 233, 240, 323, 332, *622, 
913 

Mekong River, 315 
Meljere, 14 

Memorial, mislabeled, 309, *778 
Memorials, composition of, *720; in the school 
curriculum, 915 

Memorials, submission of, 3, 27, 30, 60, 82, 93, 101, 
118, 122, 132, 133, 137, 150, 172, 178, 198, 256, 
262, 295, 474, 513, 524, 588, *648, 672, 675, 692, 
703, 778, 788, 845, 849; rules for transmission, 
875, 893, 946 
Memory, feats of, 356 

Mencius, book of, 45, 144, 213, *857; birth and 
death dates of the man, 910 
Men-sh^ng, or disciples, *774, 933 
Mercenaries, 308, *823 

Merchants, 11, 85, 114, 205, 501; Western 118, see 
Hong 

Mergen daicrng, 216 
Merits, 6 

Metropolitan Museum, *782 
Miao-hao, or posthumous titles, *688 
Miao tribes, 16, 24, 43, 44, 80, 107, 158, 222, 245, 
255, 272, 286, 362, 437, 444, 466, 498, 531, 579, 
601, e02, *623, 650, 681, 684, 708, 712, 719, 723, 
743, 820, 884, 917, 959, 966; customs, *661; 
education of, 87, 349; government of, 349 
Migration, 11 

Military academies, 170, 467; schools, *671, see 
Arsenals, Navy, Schools 
Military affairs, bureau of, 55 
Military campaigns, record of, see Campaigns 
Military chin-shih, 46 
Military defense, 51, 239 
Military drill, 29, 229 
Military errors, 235 

Military examinations, see Examinations 
Military history, milestone in, *688 
Military men. 14, 46, 56, 66, 67, 74, 77, 89, 104, 108, 
112, 115, 118, 138, 158, 166, 189, 193, 202, 221, 

222, 244 , 248, 249 , 253 , 272, 273 , 280, 292 , 333, 

339, 348, 355, 442, 444, 446, 450, 452, 459, 463, 

489, 499, 515, 524, 526, 531, 537, 559, 561, 567, 

572, 579, *609, 630, 632, 651, 655, 682, 683, 686, 
694, 711, 712, 718, 723, 742, 749, 751, 761, 762, 
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769, 796, 797, 816, 883, 884, 885, 896, 907, 954, 
957; biographies of, 347 

Military organization, 109, 366, *627; schools, 
*671; reforms, 30, 404-406, *703; rules, 37; 
statistics of the empire, *859 ; secrets divulged, 
*787 

Military science, 213 , 274, 333, *686, 768, 843 
Military tactics, 136, 282, 293, 334, 446, 476,- 541, 
603, *610, 618, 653, 657, 659, 843, 848; books on, 
334, 548, 590, *676, 755, 835, 885 
Military training, 29, *704, 854, 915 
Militia, 197 

Min-kuo University, 387 
Miners, Chinese, in Wyoming, 61 ' 

Ming, customs, 95, 217 . : 

Ming (fate), 189 

Ming Dynastic History, compilation of, 55, 56, 
66, 71, 101, 103, 135, 183, 241, 311, 313, 327, 329, 
333, 353, 355, 521, 563, 592, *606, 616, 644, 710, 
802, 809 , 822, 826, 840, 859, 870, 902; new pro- 
cedures used, 935, see under Draft 
Ming history, 19, 54-56, 66, 71, 101, 129, 146, 149, 
187, 203, 206, 263, 309, 325, 353, 425, 426, *606, 
615, 637, 639 , 873 , 882 

Ming loyalists, 22, 34, 35, 41, 42, 46, 54 , 87, 88, 89, 
179, 181, 199, 203, 204, 277, 290, 292, 338, 345, 
347, 348, 352, 354, 530, 563, 591, *615, 651, 762, 
807, 817, 847, 912, 948, 954, 960; biographies 
of, *672, 803, see Biographies, Martyrs 
Ming, personal name, see Editor^s note p. x, *842, 
see Tzu, Hao, Names 
Ming posthumous titles, *688 
Ming tombs, 160, 190, 192 
Ming-tzu chiin, 526 

Mining, 29, 101, 407, 489, 517, 522, *722, 869, 932, 
see Iron, Salt, Copper, etc. 

Mining operations, illustrated, *691 
Minister, first to be stationed in a Western coun- 
try, 438 

Mints, 28, 29, 44, 101, 556, *708, 719 
Mirrors, 47 

Misappropriation of funds, see Corruption 
Miserliness, 277 

Mi-shu yuan, 3, *778, see Pi-shu yuan 
Missionaries, 3, 7, 74, 128, 195, 199, 209, 217, 251, 
256, 274, 275, 281, 299, 312, 316, 371, 403, 453, 
479, 489, 504, 547, 561 , 569, 571, 590, *622, 660, 
665, 693, 703, 715, 786, 793, 808, 836-838, 850, 
851, 876, 890-892, 894, 895, 925, 928, 943 
Missionary accounts, 301 

Missionaries, opposition to, 523, *814, 889; book 
opposing, 891, see Christianity 
Missionaries, writings of, 454, *660, 703, 793, 836, 
892,894 

Missionary influence, 47, 200, 274, 285, 329, 362, 367, 
370, 479, 522, 590, *622, 703, 715, 808, 891 
Mo Ti, study of, 43, 551 
Mob attacks on Chinese in America, 61 
Mobs, 90, 132, 210, *789, 905 


Model Emperor Lore, *772 
Model ofliicials, see Officials 
Modern text school of historical criticism, 207, 
519, *625, 851 

Mohammedan affairs, 69 , 262, 263 , 266, 466, *764 
Mohammedan astronomers, 317, 570, *890 
Mohammedan rebellions, 6 , 8, 11, 67 , 68, 222, 224, 
254, 273 , 292, 296 , 369 , 481, 513 , 555 , 578, 579, 
586, *687, 712, 729, 743, 762, 859, 874, 896, 921; 
books dealing with, 69, 383 
Mohammedans, 73, 128, 272, 572 
Mo-ku fa, style of painting, *960 
Momein, 194, 252 
Monarchy, revival of, *953 
Monastery, Buddhist, 47 
Mongol alphabet, 225 
Mongol banners, 67, 211 

Mongol history, study of, 47, 418, 495, *649, 756, 
855, 816, ee Yuan period 
Mongol language, study of, 225, 433, *907 
Mongol physicians, 129 

Mongolia, 28, 191, 255, 264, 328, *659, 756; books 
on, 47, 134 

Mongols, 2, 4, 6, 9, 15, 16, 17, 34, 57, 66, 67, 68, 73, 
208, 222, 225, 227, 301, 304, 566, 576, 591, *628, 
631, 632, 665, 674, 691, 756, 861, 939, 957; paci- 
fication of, 588; treaties with, 248, *820; as 
carriers of small-pox, 898 
Monks, see Buddhist, Taoist 
Monuments, preservation of, 400 
Mosque, 74 

Mosses, a treatise on, *822 
Most favored nation clause, 131, 466 
Mo-ti, works of, *624, 678 
Mottoes, *755 

Mountains, famous, 124, 130 
Mountains, sacrifices to, 156 
Mourning, 21, 71, 120, 186, 375, 458, 474, 547, 555, 
*914, breach of, 922; failure to report death of 
a parent, 942; taking of concubine while in 
mourning, 964; works on, 310, *773 
Movable type printing, 33, 94,159, 437, *827, 889, 
see Huo-tzil pan, Printing blocks 
Mukden, 121, 210, 212, 220, 224, 231, 255, 303 
Mu-kuo-mu, 7, *712, 806 
Mulberry culture, 45, *763 
Multiplication, 117 
Mushrooms, 83 

Music, 21, 53, 92, 94, 101, 145, 156, 241, 300, 322, 
*709; history of, 92 

Music, books on, 24, 25, 94, 235, 281, 285, 336, 515, 
564, *934 

Music, study of, 232 , 292, 357, 476, *661, 926 

Music, Office of State, 24 

Musical instruments, 138, 435, *791 

Musical scores, 25 

Mu-tan shih-sh6, 171 

Mutilation, see Ling-ch'ih and Corpses 

Mutiny, 85, 253, 462, *689, 896 see Rebellion 
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Nagtoaki, 108, 170 
Naikaku bunko, 347, *615, 820 
Namdulu tribe, 400, 410 

Names, 182, 281, 335, 491, 542, 543, 534, *812, 842, 
see Ming, Txu, Hao, Nicknames, Puns 
Names, avoidance of, 2, 69, 124, 171, 233, 291, 397, 
498, 594, *710, 797, 819, 832, 836, 923, 965 
Names, bestowal of, 38, 101, 103, 108, 110, 149, 257, 
295, 303, 321, 324, 345, 484, *613; Chinese sur- 
name given to a Manchu, 931; 941, 962 
Names, change of, 21, 38, 47 83, 101, 141, 146, 201, 
232, 323, 344, 348 , 373, 376, 421, 427, 492, 542, 
533, *783, 790, 817, 876, 877, 899, 913, 938 
Names, fancy, 59, 104, 108, 152, 156, 183, *661, 726, 
727, 780 , 841, 873 , 888; fictitious, 11, 102, *606, 
701, 748, 836; identical, *825, 844 , 937; pro- 
scribed, 63, 352; monastic, 257; indexes of, 261, 
*825 

Nan Hsiieh Hui, *625, 703 
Nan Shu Fang, see Imperial Study 
Nanchang in the Taiping Rebellion, 137, 541, *618, 
656; taken by Manchus, 194 
Nan-ch‘6ng, 216, 219 
Nanking Industrial Exposition, *781 
Nanking Manifesto, see Manifesto 
Nanking, taken by Manchus, 4, 101, 149, 180, 196, 
197, 215, 247, 230, 348, 348, 352, *8)3; in Taiping 
Rebellion, 104, 137, 163, 293, 364, 367, 378, 459, 
508, 541, *749, 753, 887; recovered from Taip- 
ings, *750, 835; history of, *835; treaty of, 
see Treaty 

Nan-yang Chilian -yell hui, *781 

Nanyang Middle School Library, Shanghai, 19 

Nan-t‘ang, 256, *890 

Nan-tfien san-chiieh, *960 

Nan-yiian hunting park, 64, 330 

Napier^s rods, *695 

Nara clan, 15, 17, 225, 270, 591, *897 

National Assembly, *675 

National Library of Peiping, 92, 95, 121, 166, 321, 
347, 493, *615, 626, 677, 803, 836 
National Peking University, see Peking 
Nature, human, see Hsing 
Nature, love of, 338 

Naval Academy, *643; naval school, 28; naval 
officers, *643, 653, 654 

Naval warfare, 41, 48, 48, 105, 109, 111, 173, 446, 
*618,653,655,752,899 
Navigation, study of, *643 
Navy, 298, 312, 339, 367, 384, 438, 484; reorganiza- 
tion of, 386, 467 

Navy Yard, 296, *643, 764i see Arsenals 
Nei Ko, see Grand Secretariat 
Nei San Yuan, 3, 308, 603, *consoUdated, 778 
Nei-wu fu, see Office of the Imperial Household 
Neo-Confucianism, 423 , 474, 510, 540, *673, -755, 
834, 844, 862, 900, 933, see Sung philosophy 
Nepal, 8, 67, 222, 273 
Nepotism, 55, 533, *899 


Nerbudda, a transport, 389 
Nerchinsk, treaty of, see Treaty; city founded, 14 
Nestoranism, 453, *808 
New Dominions, see under Sinkiang 
New Year celebrations, *681, see Celebrations 
New York, 210 
New York Public Library, *837 
. Newspapers, 79, 170, 351, 517, *703, 769, 822. 838 
Nicknames, 38, 103, 103, 167, *816, 864, 903, 937, 939 
Nien bandits, see Nien-fei 
Nien-fei, 60, 89, 90, 465, 516, 545, *610, 633, 687, 
70S, 724, 727, 729, 750, 764, 870, 8S9, 950: book 
on suppression of, 383 

Nien-p*u, see Editor’s Note p. x, 154, 434, 476, 
483, 515, 548, 587, *708, 755, 814, 815, 818 
Nien-yao, 590 
Nimaca tribe, 15, 410, *906 
Nimala, 13 

Nine Classics, commentaries to, *662; study of the 
characters in, *645 
Nine-rank system, 13 
Nine Scholars of I-Uang, *848 
Ningguta tribe, 291, 410 

Ningpo, 121, 205, 230, 377, 5S3, *801; in Taiping 
Rebellion, 364 
Ninguta, 14, 111 
Ning-yiian, *954 
Niohuru clan, 221 
Niru, 4, 216, 410, 596 
Niuhuru clan, 285, 238, 295, 369 
Northern route army, 10 
Norway, relations with, 132 
Novelists, 472, 517, *629, 737, 866, 873, 907 
Novels, 13, 84, 87, 136, 164, 184, 215, 253, 302, 361, 
432, 473, 517, *614, 625, 629, 654, 632, 738, 815/ 
853, 863; Japanese and Western influences, 
873, 874, 938-939; methods of construc- 
tion, *614 

Nuns and nunneries, 51, *869, 926 
Nurses, 111, 112, 190, *847 

Oaths, 251 

Obituary notices, 229 
Ocean voyage, accounts of, 449, *809 
Odes, see Classic of Poetry 
Office of Colonial Affairs, 71; of the Imperial 
Household, 13, 14, 218 

Offices, recommending to, 236, 286, 288, 327, 436, 
456, 490, *650, 861 ; removal from, 48; con* 
current, 289; sale of, see Titles; sinecure, 
see Sinecure 

Official corruption, see Corruption 
Official Dynastic Histories, see Han, T*ang, Ming 
etc., and Seventeen, Twenty-one etc. 

Official intercourse, language of, 488 
Official printing establishments, see Printing 
Official publications, 24, 64, 94, 134, 232, 311, 329, 
333, 342, 401, 449, 456, 503, 625, 544, 603, *685, 
741, 763, 791, 792, 804, 805, 807, 841, 853, 864 
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902, 926, 932, 936, 944, 968, see Campaigns, 
Local Histories, and under names of Em-- 
perors 

Official style in calligraphy, see Li 
Officialdom. 30 ^ 

Officials, model, 95, 419, 511, 633, 637, 547, *613, 
646, 651, 653, 654, 675, 690, 725, 778, 805, 814, 
849, 864, 869, 937, 938, see Incorruptibility 
and Stories 

Officials, stories about, *614, 654, see Stories; 
biographies of, *692; comments on, *615; 
their work and life described, 459; see Salaries 
Officials who served two dynasties, see Er-ch‘en 
Oil industry, illustrated, *691 
Old age, see Longevity 
Old Summer Palace, see Ytian-ming Yiian 
Omens, see Portents 
Ongin, 248, *682 
Opera, 53 

Ophthalmology, *903 
Opium Prohibition Day, 514 
Opium, suppression of, 125, 131, 282, 366, 389, 433, 
511, *644, 700, 707, 728; history of 512; importa- 
tion of, 131, 575, *747, 877, 881; opium habit, 
28, 239, 511, *862, 926, 940; destruction of, 
127, 512 

Opposition to Manchus, see Manchus 
Optics, study of, *838 

Oracle bones, inscribed, 517, *678, 782, 827; book 
dealing with, *678 

Orchid Paviliion Script, see Lan-t‘ing 
Orchids, painters of, 112, 139, 287, *686; writings 
about, 83, 567 

Ordination of Chinese priests, *876 
Orphanages, 209, 243 
Osaka Prefectural Library, 425 
Outer Mongolians, *756 
Outlaws, see Bandits 
Outspokenness, see Language 
Over-population, *835 

Pa-ch6n tffi, 648 

Pacifism, treatise against, *773 

Pa-ku, see Examination essays 

Pa-kua chiao, 407 

Pa-kung, *815, 850, 935, 936 

Page at Court, 442 

Pai-iien chiao, see White Lotus Sect 

Pai-lu Grotto, 548 

Pai Shang-ti Hui, 362 

Painters, 24, 32, 37, 59, 60, 63, 70, 72, 84, 85, 87, 
88, 99, 104, 112, 139, 142, 143, 155, 156, 158, 226, 
229, 260, 276, 287, 306, 313, 324, 329, 342, 355, 

420, 431, 490, 566, 572, 590, *607, 617, 641, 647, 

686, 700, 777, 787, 791, 792, 800, 812, 823, 828, 

833, 841, 844, 845, 875, 895, 939, 944, 960, 963; 

biographies of, 99, 174, 455, *626, 845 


Fainting, books on, 99, *607, 789, 844, 845, 856; rules 
for, *845; alleged Western influence, *876; 
study of, 115, 233, 497, 590; perspective in, 690 
Paintings; 12, 20, 59, SI, 85 , 230, 231, 234, 259, 
*642, 845, 880, 941; annotations on, 399, 488, 
518, *607, 670, 812, 824, 857; by Buddhists and 
Taoists priests, 24; about human suffering, 
142; catalogues of, 24, 85, 99, 139, 414, 488, 
546, *626, 700, 789, 873; collections of, 12, 227, 
329, 330, 370, 745, 873; of women students 
956, sale of, *641; also see Campaigns, Col- 
lophons, Portraits, and TzQ-kuang-ko 
Paintings of bamboo, orchids, plum, plants, etc,, 
see under Bamboo, Orchids, etc. 

Paintings of battles, see Campaigns 
Paintings of landscapes, see Landscape 
Paintings on fans, see Fans 
Palace examinations, see Examinations 
Palace, Imperial, see Imperial Palace 
Palace Museum, Peking, 25, 121, 226, 599, *777, 
781,880,941 

Palace School for Princes, 129, 148, 471, 503, *779, 
917,965 

Palaces, History of , 75, 227 , 

Pa-li-chfiao, battle of, 381 
Pamir region, 312, *766 
Panchan Lama, *759 
Pang-yen, 207, 373, *701, 828 
P‘ang-ch6ng, 424 
Papal-legate, 51, 330 
Paper currency, 407, *667, 728 
Paper, kinds of, 121, 160, 565; manufacture il- 
lustrated, *691 

Paper with characters, respect for, *726 
Paralysis, 75, 141, 153, 156,^209, 320, 418, 458, 
*679 , 725, 825, 881, 891, see Apoplexy 
Pardons, advance, 499 
Parliament, *953 

Particles, gramatical, study of, *842 
Parties, see Factions 

Patriots, 142, 169, 354, *702, 818, 947, see also 
Ming loyalists; 948 

Patronage, 39, 65 , 76, 103, 137, 139, 179, 203, 238, 
329, 341, 370, 418, 464, 495, 542, 559, 693, *608, 
624, 641, 662, 666, 718, 721, 741, 782, 864, 934 
Pawn shops, 55, 555, *618 
Pawning, 204, 238, *775, 834 
Peace negotiations, 5, 55 

Peacock feather, 20, 90, 262, 279 , 294, 387, 445, 
502, 553, *623, 680, 731, 739, 750, 913 
Pearls, 218, 226, 365, 481, 596, pearl-fishing il- 
lustrated, *691 
Pedagogy, see Teaching 
Pei or Monument School of calligraphy, *716 
Pei-t‘ang, 209, 299, 330 
Pei-yang lu-chtin, *951 
Pei-yang military party, 406, *951, 953 
Peking Gazette, 86 
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Peking Gendarmerie, 552, 582, 589, *^852, 854, 869, 
927,928,932 , ’ 

Peking Imperial University, 343, *612, 871 ■ 
Peking, points of interest in or near, 47; 55,.' 64, 
74, 121, 153, 168, 175, 183, 192, 209, 215, 219, 
243, 251, 260, 298, 299, 302, 328, 330, 371, 376, 
382, 387, 393, 396, 425, 507, 561, 572, *648, 662, 
732, 796, 815, 833, 845^, 918, 921, 924, 931, 944, 
963, 964, 968; history of 183, *670; in Anglo- 
Chinese War, 381 ■ 

Peking, taken by LiTzu-ch^^ng, 180, 232, 256, 492, 
*688; taken by Manchus, 216, 492, *688, 878 
Peking-Hankow Railway,, 29 
Peking National Library, see National 
Peking National University, 260, 343, 360, 536, 
*625, 678, 686 

Peking [National] Uni vers ty, founding of 

*674, 704 

Peking-Tungchow Railway, 29 
Peking Union Medical College, 215, *924 
P6n-ch6ng, 424 
Penal code, 213 
Peony garden, *648 
Perfumed Consort, 74 
Periodicals, see Journals 
Perpetual inheritance, see Inheritance 
Persecution, 93, 553, 589, *693, 701, 731, 793, 795, 
813, 831 , 847, 891 , 899, 908,921 , 922, 925, 927, 929, 
see Literary inquisition, Banishment, Torture 
Persecution of missionaries 317, 453, see Christi- 
anity 

Peru, relations with, 61, *722 
Pescadores, 23, 111, *653, 655, 899; ceded to 
Japan, 469 
Pessimism, 337, 355 
Pestilence, 51 
Petitions, 165 

Philanthrophy, 12, 26, 29, 51, 86, 98, 102, 112, 161, 
185, 188, 237 , 266, 274 , 301, 319, 350, 361, 396, 
485, 500, 545, 555, *639, 722, 728, 776, 778, 
847 943 

Philippines, 173 

Philologists, 140, 144, 357, 424, *695, 782, 841, 945 
Philology, study of, 233, 357, *697, 842; books on 
92, 108, 183, *901 , see under Shuo-w5n 
Philosophers, 34, 144, 188, 203, 206, 235, 240, 308, 
336, 345, 352, 475, 532, 548, *614, 616, 638, 639, 
642, 695, 702, 817, 912 

Philosophers, biographies of, 138, 309, 353, 564, 
*615, 639, 710, 803 

Philosophy, 46, 52, 167, 175, 322, 456, 486, *697, 
771, 857; Yen-Li School of, 914; history of 353; 
Western, *622; political, 549, see Sung 
Philosophy, books on, 353, 477, 532, *672, 697, 
808, 894, 913, 915, 697, 705, 913-915, 945 
Phoenixes, 152 
Phonetics, 92, 423, 564, *829 
Phonetics, books on, 141, 152, 154 , 208, 238, 423, 
473, 519, *607, 690, 697, 768, 782, 829 


^ Phonetics, study of, 233, 423, *717, 782 
Phrase dictionaries, *741 

Physicians, 26, 107, 118, 129, 260, 322, 323, 367, 
417, 521, 551, *902,926, 933, see Medicine 
Physiognomy, 495, *926 
Physiology, *648 
Pi-shu shan-chuang, 330 
Pi-shu yuan, 3, 226,228, *778 
P^i-tao (island), 568, *635 
P‘iaO“hao, 422 

Pictures of campaigns, see Campaigns 
Pien, or tablet, *788, 819, 849 
Pien-nien, see Chronological history 
P‘iao-yen, *711 

P‘ien, divisions in a book, see Editor’s Note p. x 

P^ien-li, see Balanced 

P‘ien-t‘i, see Balanced 

Pig, *929 

Pigeons, 207 

Pillaging, see Plundering 
Pine trees, 59, *616 

Piracy by Japanese on China coast, 106, 135 
Piracy, 548, 585, *635, literary, 838 
Pirates, 110, 185, 325, 355, 362, 428, 438, 446, 458, 
510, *610, 718 
Pistol, 210 
Pi-yung, 160 

Place names, books on, 1 15, 421 , 449, *910 
Plagiarism, alleged, 77, 205, *696, 971, 979 
Plague, 42 
Planchette, *905 
Plants, descriptions of, 278, 414 
Plays, see Dramas 
Plots, see Conspiracy and Intrigues 
Plum blossoms, 566; paintings of, 12, 20, 24, *620 
Plundering, 2, 9, 121, 254, 266, 381, 411, 493 , 595, 
*632,750,761,800 

Poems by women, collections of, see Women 
and Poetesses 

Poems on human suffering, 59, *651, 801 ; ceremon- 
ial, 64; historical, *661; of passion, *663; 
matching of, 186 

Poems, presentation of, 72, 230, 234 
Poetesses, 21, 22, 25, 26, 59, 97, 104, 118, 148, 275, 
387, 419, 458, 507, 629, 545, 564, *677, 685, 735, 
772, 839, 864, 873, 933, 945, 956, 961 
Poetry, anecdotes about, see Shih-hua 
Poetry, Classic of, see Classic 
Poetry clubs, 58, 432, *628, 810, see Societies 
Poetry, mission sent to Korea to collect, *686 
Poetry, Sung, 125, see Anthologies 
Poetry, T*ang, *646, 741, see Anthologies 
Poetry, theory and criticism of, 71, 123, 228, 345, 
582, *646, 661, 832, 857, 9" 6 
Poets, 3, 19, 21, 58-60, 71, 75, 76, 87, 88, 102, 103, 
107,112,113,125,136,141, 143, 146, 148. 156,163, 
171, 178, 182, 199, 201, 219, 226, 227 , 229, 240, 

244, 260, 276, 287, 306, 313, 318, 337 , 350, 375, 

376, 386, 396, 398, 413, 419, 430, 431, 451, 457, 
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489, 502, 559,' 566, 567, 642, 645, _ 651, 661, 

662 , 675, 685, 689, 690, 719, 800, 807 , 818, 831, 

■ ■ 840, 846, 867 , 868, 869, 882, 883 , 895, 923, 934, 
942,955,962 

Po-hslieh hung-ts'ti examination of 1679: 168, 
243, 335, 489, *606, 616, 636, 863; readers of 
papers for, 902; successful competitors, 103, 
135, 148, 167, 183, 313, 491, 563, 566, 573, *606, 
651, 710, 809, 812, 822, 840, 870, 935; failures in, 

226, 253, 457, 564, *675, 719, 883, 909 
Po-hstieh hung-tz/Ci examination of 1736: 81, 203, 
276; successful competitors, 81, 129, 276, 525, 
*646; failures in, 76, 156, 185, 326, 452, 454, 
549, 593, *644, 647, 866, 965 - ■ . ^ , ■ 

Po-listieh liung-tz‘ll examinations: biographies of 
competitors, 457, those who declined to par- 
ticipate, 34, 85, 261, 353, 355, 422, 498, 547, 
551,559, *740,780,802,866 
Poisoning, 134, 268, *612, 863 
Police bureaus established, 351 
Police, school for, 170, *new forces organized, 951 
Political economy, *611, 843 
Political philosophy, 354, *818 
Politics, student interference in, 53, personal 
interest in, 889 
Polytechnic Institute, *838 
Poor relief, see Philanthrophy 
Pope of the Catholic Church, 70, 195 
Poppy, opium, 28, 282 

Population, density of, 81, 374, 674, *excessive 
835; figures of, 966 

Population, removal of, see Removal 
Porcelain, manufacture of, 107, 441,590, *691 
Port Arthur, 281, 313, *687 
Portents, 237, 538, *664, 862, 891 _ 

Portraits, 16, 68, 74, 87, 88, ^03, 117, 161. 179, 222. 
232, 252, 254, 255, 269, 262, 274, 372, 507, 603, 
703 , 856, 875, 941, 943, see Paintings and 
Tzu-kuang-ko • 

Ports, fortification of, 61 _ 

Portugal, relations with, 3, 7, 256, 371, 482, pro- 
tocol with, 881 

Postal system, ancient, 11, 34, 57, 86, 191, 250, 490, 

533, *627, 828, see Courier post 

Postal system, modernized, 528 
Posthumous names, 6, *795, 921 
Posts, see Offices 
Potala, *759 

Pottery-making illustrated, *691 

Poverty, individual, 39, 204, 238, 314, 315, < , 

338, 362, 417, 433, 450, 469, 496, 610, 680, 771, 
775, 776, 807, 814, 834, 853, 858, 864, 866, 893, 
937, 941, 960 

Pragmatism, 522, 549, *914 
Praise and blame in the Annals, 519 

Precocity, *702, 828,829, 831,841 

Prefaces, writing of, 71, 83, 124. 129 135 2M ^ 
277, 341, 551, 552, *645, 701, 

Presents, 65, 56, 64, 69, 86, 99, 129, 160, 172, 179, 


196 , 213 , 224 , 263 , 339 , 388 , 469 , 481, 482 , 534 

542 , 576 , 577 , 594 , * 623 , 688 , 786 , 837 „ 

Presidents of the Chinese Republic: Sun Yat-sen 
(Provisional), 702, Yuan Shih-k‘ai, 950, M 
Yiian-hung, 952, Pgng Kuo-chang, 951, tisu 
Shih-ch‘ang, 781, Tuan Ch‘i-jui (Provisional). 
951, Chiang Kai-shek, 92 
Pretenders, 192, 193, 196, 197, 200 

Priests, see Buddhist, Taoist, etc. 

Primers, 366, see Text-books, Reader ^ ^ 

Princes, their power reduced, *917, their s rngg e 

for throne, see Succession 963 Kjn 

Printers, 206 , 282, 340, 342, 414, 565, 667, 570, 
*607,609,774,775 ^ „ 

Printing blocks, 231, 242, 276, 320, 544, 548, M7, 
587, *606 , 611, 624, 647, 673, 762, 818, 820, 

847, 941, see Movable type . 

Printing, books on, 160 . 

Printing establishments, 27, 28, 33, 94, v „ * 
159, 227 , 236, 281, 284, 310, 349, 543, 555, 573, 
581, *606, 625, 692, 741, 747, 753, 765, 818, 836, 
838, 852, 911, 918, 926, see Tsungli Yamen, 
Wu-ying-tien, Kiangnan, Chekiang 
Printing, fine, 329, *741 _ _ 

Printing in facsimile, 506, 565, 567, 59 , t » 
678 , 738, 807 , 813 , 836, 840, 861, 873, 875, 901, 
911, 934, 937, 944, 948 ^ 

Printing, methods of financing, 78, 3 , > 

741,864 

Prison reform, 490, *778, 846 
Prisoners, 4; exchange of, 131 
Products around Shanhaikuan, 488 
Prohibited books, 4, 34, 97, 98, 114, 146, , » 

274, 275 , 313 , 318 , 338, 347, 425, 454, 456, 496, 
497, 552, 587, 598, *606, 615, 645, 671, 749, 839 

Projection, treatise on, 590 

Promotions, 13 

Pronunciations, 140, 141, *808, 829 

Proofreaders, 185, 188, *791 

Propaganda, 57, 68 

Prophecy, *760 / 

Prose writers, 53 , 65 , 235, 276, *900, ^ 

43; anthologies, *900, 936; rythmical, 59 
Prostitution, 96, 366 

Protocol of Boxer settlement, 299 

Proverbs, collections of, *608, 774, 862, as ma eria s 
for history, 40, see Sayings 
Provinces, establishment of, 73 
Prunus, see Plum 
Pseudonyms, see Names 
Publications, see Official 
Pffi-hsfieh,423 

Pukow, 294, *712; taken by Taipings, 105 
Pu-k*uei 233 

Punctuation of texts, 144, 352, 473, *629, books on 
870 ; 936 

Punishment, immunity from, 225 
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Punishments, see Ling-ch^ih, Decapitation, Hang- 
ing, Suicide, Poisoning,' Banishment, Fines, 
Confiscation, Persecution, Prisons 
Puns, /“SyS, '903 
Pure Land Sect, *614 
P'u-tu ssu, 219 
Purchase of rank, see Titles 
Purple bridle reins, *607 
P‘u4^o Island, 314 

Quail fight, painting of, *880 
Quartermaster, 20 

Queen Victoria, 211; Diamond Jubilee, 62^ 
Quotations,' 175 

Races, co-operation of, 228 
Racial antagonism, 217 
Railway agreements, 31 

Railway, Chinese Eastern, 312, 313; South Man- 
churia, 313; Trans-Siberian, 361 
Railways, proposed, 343, 467, 627, *781 
Railway construction, 29, 30 343, 407, 439, 467, 470, 
517, 527, 628, *722 

Rank, hereditary, 168, *471, 746, 751 
Rank, purchase of, see Titles 
Ransom, 63, 126, 232, 240, *727 
Rare books, 33, 34, 36, 91, 118, 121, 174, 198, 230, 
340, 353, 484, 495, 546, 665, 667, 582, *609, 637, 
649, 677, 696, 706, 717, 722, 727, 740, 810, 827, 
868, 888 

Rare books, catalogues of, see Libraries 
Rare books, reproduced, 121, 138, 198, 321, *613, 
624, 637, see Texts, Copying, Lost^ Libraries 
Reader, elementary, *872 
Reason, *698, 699 
Rebellion in Formosa, 8, 23, 67, 

Rebellion of the Nien bandits, see Nien-fei 
Rebellion of Wu San-kuei, see San-f an 
Rebellion, Mohammedan, see Mohammedan 
Rebellions, 6, 10, 16, 17, 23, 30, 43, 44, 73, 103, 107, 

126, 159, 168, 192, 220, 240, 246, 552, 574, 579, 
580, 684, *660, 686, 690, 723, 743, 816, 872, 884, 
897, 934, 958, 966, see Taiping, Mohammedan, 
Miao, Boxer, Mutiny 

Rebellions, history of in late Ming period, *615 
Rebellions, official accounts of, see Campaigns 
Rebellions, suppression of, 5, 7, 16, 43, 67, 69, 80, 

127, 223, 272, 273, 282, 387, 415, 545, *660 
Recommendation to office, see Office 
Reconciliation, 145 

Record of Rites, 615, *837, 857, 910 
Records, alteration of 56, 218, 232, 303, 309, 393, 
593, *707 

Recovery of lost books, see Texts, Lost, Copying 

Red Cliff, *689 

Red Miao, 16 

Red pill case, 177, 191, *679 

Red Sect of Lamaism, *758 


Reform movements, 351, 520, *703, 780, 838, 861, 
952, see Societies, Revolutionists 
Reformers, 27, 30, 49, 63, 65, 343, 351, 431, 499, 
*612, 702, 769, 782, 822, 838, 844, 859, 860, 873, 
946, 952, see Revolutionists 
Reforms, 29, 30, 243 , 282, 298, 343, 365, 527, *674, 
703, 781, 860, 946, see Hundred Days 
Refugees, 119, 500, *681 

Regents, 5, 9, 55, 214, 216, 217, 218, 219, 295, 303, 
*668, 729 

Regency abolished, 218, *790 
Regular style in calligraphy, see K^ai 
Reign-titles, 154, 206, 506, *645, 729, 880, assumed 
by Yuan Shih-k‘ai, 953; 965 
Reign-titles, misuse of *701, see Usurpers 
Relief for the poor, see Philanthrophy 
Removal case, *893 

Removal of population from coast, 109,111, *777 
Rent of land, 490 
Repatriation, see Removal 
Reports, delay in submission, *859 
Reports, inaccurate, 5, 45, 48, 251, 255, 264, 267, 
279, 285, 286, 372, 377, 447, 450, 498, *690, 
750, 796, 856, see Errors 

Reports on travel in Western countries, 49, 62, 
332, *768, 781, see Diaries 
Reprisal, 11, 12 

Reproduction in facsimile, see Printing 
Residence for Envoys of the Four Tributary 
States, *669, 762 
Responsibility, 64 

Restoration of distorted or partly lost texts, see 
Texts 

Revenge, 221, 241, 352, 451 
Revenues, national, 370, 575, 581, *685, 791, 858, 
859, 860, 888, 907, 917, 947, 966, see Financial, 
Taxes, Tribute, Grain transport, Contribu- 
tions, Hong merchants 
Revolution of 1911, 159, 172, 386, *952, 953 
Revolutionists, 30, 169, 170, *702-704, 769, 781, 
822, 952; part played by novelists, 873; see Re- 
formers 

Rhymes, 123, 261, 423, 497, 503, *syilabary of 
825, 829 

Rice, Esquire Wei^s, *850 
Rifles, 89 

Riots, 165, 207, 282, 332, 348, 545, *867, see Hung- 
chin-tsei, Christianity 
Riots against Chinese in America, 61 
Rites, see Ceremony 

River conservancy, 32, 50, 60, 66, 74, 209, 489, 548, 
*623,676 

River conservancy, books on, 32, 50, 96, 120, 323, 
476, 518, *770, 773, 936, see Watercourses 
River conservancy, experts on, 32, 49, 50, 60, 161, 
178, 411, 412, 435, 531, 534, *770, 829, 881, 
920, 938 

River systems, see Watercourses 
Road-building, 86, 234, 594, *623 
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Robbery, 39, 226, 314, 315' 

Robes, 86, 116, 179, 218, 261, 297, 303, 551, 575, 
594, ^655, 791, designs interpreted, 960 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, riots, 61 
Rocks, for gardens, 46, *647; paintings of, 112 
Roman Catholic churches, 51, 209, 256, 299, 330, 
468, *876, see Church buildings 
Rome, proposed Journey to, *876 
Rubbings, 185 , 230, 231, 449, 495, 506, 521, 546, 
594, *649, 715, 782, 788, 807, 873, 963; catalogues 
of, *782 

Rumors, circulation of, 68 
Running hand in calligraphy, see Hsing 
Russell and Company, 468, *865 
Russian embassies, 256, 330, *665, 786 
Russia, loan from, 62 

Russia, history of relations before, 1689, 283 
Russia, defense measures against, *880; boundary 
disputes, 881 

Russia, relations with, 11, 14, 27, 49, 62, 133, 159, 
210, 256 , 259, 266 , 269, 273, 281, 283 , 291, 312, 
313, 328, 360, 381, 392, 442, 470, 523, 553, 560, 
576, *608, 621, 630, 632, 662, 664, 668, 691, 735, 
746, 759, 765, 785, 794, 917, 937, see Treaties 
with 

Russia, trade with, 391, 561, 585, *691, 786 
Russians in Peking, *631; Hostel in Peking, 561, 
*786, Church in Peking, *631 
Rythmical prose, see Prose 

Sacred Edict, 329, *918 

Sacrifices, 14, 51, 101, 192, 218, 241, 346, 385, *762, 
785,854,916,963 

Sacrifices to Confucius, 31, 454, *616 
Sacrifices to God of South Seas, 101, 455, *850 
Sacrifices to mountains, 156, *630, 831 
Sacrifices to Tomb of Great Yii, 346 
Sacrifices, vessels used in, 454, *791 
Saddles, 3 
Saigon, 245 

Sailors, Goddess of, *793 
Saisan, 9 

Sale of rank or titles, see Titles 
Salaries, 28, *917 

Salt administration, 184, *725, 739, 741; books 
on 184, *725 

Salt-making illustrated, *691 
Salt merchants, 11, 19, 114, 120, 129, 203, 541, 543, 
559, *739, 810 
Sait mining, 601, 691 

Salt monopoly, 11, 19, 120, *650, abolished in 

• Szechwan , *708 
Salt, sale by official permits, *711 
Salween River, 315 
San-an, 176, 191, 241 

San-fan Rebellion, 66, 88, 93, 266, 270, 271, 416, 
420, *613, 630, 634, 683, 690, 778, 784, 819, 849, 
880; beginnings of, 577, 581, *636, 664; history 
of suppression of, 275; official account of, *616 


San-f6ng t*ai-shou, Prefect with Three Attributes, 
*864 

San-ho Hui, 362 
San-kuo chih, 277, 500, 593 
Sanmen Bay, 313 
San pu-i, 135 
Sanskrit, study of, 522 
San-tien Hui, 362 

San-yuan examination honors, 87, 148 
SarhO, victory at, 214 
Sartuk elan, 67 
Satire, 427, 518, *813 

Sayings, collections of, *608, 756; of Confucius 911 
Sayings, 146, 571, *876, sayings from the classics 
and histories, 894, see Proverbs 
Scenic places, 145 

Scholars, temples to the memory of, see Temples 
School for Princes, 32, 56, 126, 156, 374, 537, *734 
School of Han Learning, 40, 98, 123, 138, 239, 240, 
357, 423, 530, 548, 593, *611, 698, 736, 755, 768, 
772, 811, 828, 857, 868, 900, 910; purposes of 98, 
423 , 433, 510, 550; biographies of scholarly 
adherents, 70, 138 
School system, 31 

Schools, establishment of, 81, 86, 242,282, 306, 343, 
351 , 480, 545, *639, 643, 651, 674, 722; a modern 
primary school, 871; 951; see Education, 
Curriculum, T‘ung-w6n kuan, Arsenals 
Schools for girls, 170 

Schools, for studying languages, *722, 871, see 
Tffing-wen-kuan, Arsenals 
Schools of thought, 43, 207, 236, 353, 357, 519, *625, 
861, 914 

Schools, modern, 29, 30, 296, *871; technical, 467, 
” *838, see Arsenals 

Science, study of, 242, 329, 452, 453, *622, 690, 
704, 715, 807 

Science, works on, 97, 278, 282 
Scientific technique, 92, 423, 424 
Scientific terms, 480 
Screens, 60, 179, 296 
Scrolls, writing on, 64 
Sea foods, 278 

Sea route for grain transport, 282, 458, 575, *610, 
710, 853, 932; see Grain, Grand Canal 
Seawalls, 120, 188, *845 

Seal carvers, 70, 174, 324, 341, 573, *715, biographies 
of, 811 

Seal characters, 156 
Seals, books dealing with, 70, *811 
Seals, collectors of, *810, catalogues of, *882 
Seals, private and official, 2, 79, 92, 126, 133, 157, 
217, 254, 284 , 295, 359, 361, 363, 365, 428, 517, 
563, 827, 833, 836, 845, 906 
Seals, red ink for, methods of making, *814 
Secret societies, see Societies 
Secretaries, 28, 48, 65, 93, 134, 199, 234, 237, 239, 
433, *636, 637, 641, 658, 661, 704, 763, 782, 814; 

^ three types, 825; 872, 880, 922 
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Sects, 185, *692, in Tibet, 937 
Security merchants, 482 ■ 

Sedan chairs, 32, *607, 739 
Sedition, 1, 22, 96, 206, 226, 233, 269, *819,958 
Seikado Library, 34, 36, 418, 426, *646, 691, 817 
Selenga, 49 

Selenginsk, *665, 785, 786 
Sentences, commuting of, 54, 499 
Serfs, 225 

Sericulture, see Silk ■ 

Servants, 211, 213, 226, 315, 388, 442, 556, 563, 
573, *634, 667 , 680, 959 
Sesame seeds, writing characters on, *857 
Seven Anchorites of Chi-shan, *848 
Seven Worthies of the Ming Period, *616 
Seventeen Dynastic Histories, 565, *a critical 
study of, 828 

Shamanism, 891, see Magic, Superstitions, Por- 
tents 

Shame, sense of, 423 
Shan-hai ching, 278, 326, 358, *773, 870 
Shang shu-fang, see Palace School 
Shanghai, history of 237 , 318, *838; taken by 
Manchus, 452; in Anglo-Chinese War, 131, 
544; in Taiping Rebellion, 118, 119, 242, 364, 
367, 390, 461, *752, 865 

Shanhaikuan, 308, 492, 561, 562, *670, 796, 878, 954 
Shantung Provincial Library, 521, *889 
Shaohsing, a temporary capital, 53 
Shaving of head, see Tonsure 
Shen-chi-ying, 382, *854 
Sh^n-yang (Mukden), 594, 697, *935 
Sh6n-yang, taken by Manchus, 214, 291, 308, *798, 
820,957 

Sh^n-yiin theory of poetry, 71, *832 

Sh6ng-yilan, 207 

Shield King, 367 

Shigatse, 250 

Shih-ch‘a hai, *963 

Shih-chien, 513 

Shih-hua, 59, 184, 344, 487, 547, *649 
Shih-huo chih, *606 

Shih-lu, 56, 177, 189, 241, 243, 258, 308, 327, 331, 352, 
497, 507, 593, 598, *606, 664, 731, 778, 787, 790, 
817; comparative study of their length, 917 
Shih ts^ai-tzQ, 185 
Shih-tsang, 175 

Shih-wu Hsueh-t'ang, 351, *703 
Shimonoscki, treaty of, see Treaty 
Ship-building, 447, 467, 516, *606, 643, 653, 654, 735 
Short stories, *628; see Stories 
Shou-fu ceremony, 68 
Shou Huang tien, *931 

Shrines to the memory of scholars, see Temples 
Shu-ching, see Classic of History 
Shu-yiian (Academies): Ai-shafi, 72; An-lan, 155; 
An-ting, 75, 141, 144, 276, 528, 542, 814, 868; 
Ao-f5ng, 51, 81, 97, 440, 571, 646; Chang-nan, 
915; Ch^n-ju, 449; CMng-hsiieh, 81; Ch6ng-i, 


177, 242, 620; Ch^ng-j^n, 353; Cheng-yang, 337 
Ch‘eng-nan (Changsha), 287, 439; Ch'dng-nan, 
(Shan-hua, Hunan), 282, 763; Chi-shan (Hang- 
chow), 81; Chi-shan (Shaohsing), 141, 203, 
676; Chi-yang, 449; Chieii-ya, 542; Chih-shan, 
305; Chih-yung, 306; Chin-chiang, 486; Chin- 
hua, 696, 776; Ching-hsin, 529; Ching-hslin, 625 
Ching-i, 237; Ching-jOT, 545; Ching-sheng, 39, 
542; Ching-yeh, 242; Chhng-chang, 39; ChHng- 
yiian, 97; Chung-chiang, 946; Chung-shan, 
153, 177, 550, 675, 676, 783, 900; Ch^ung-w5n, 
(Hangchow), 141, 550, 841; Chhmg-wen 
(Tainan, Formosa), 171; Fan-ch‘uan, 869; 
F^ng-teng, 305; Fu-wen, 129, 807; Hai-men, 
238; Hai-tung, 171; Han-shan, 171; Ho-shuo, 
485; Ho-tung, 594; Hsi-yin, 241, 946; Hsiang- 
ch‘uan, 107; Hsueh-hai t‘ang, 91 (destroyed), 
401, 510, 705, 706; Hua-chang, 86; Kao-lan, 
594; K5ng-yang, 542; Ko-chih, 838; Ku-ching 
ching-sh^, 400, 945, 946; Kuan-chung, 72, 
342; Kuan-hsi, 305; Kuang-ling, 529; Kuang- 
ya, 28; Lan-shan, 135, 874; Li-ch^ng (Chin- 
hua, Chekiang), 457; Li-cheng (Shan-yang, 
Kiangsu), 137, 727; Li-yiian, 557; Liang-hu, 
343; Lien-ch‘ih, 39, 65, 283, 342, 871; Lo-i, 647; 
Lo-yuan, 287; Lou-tung, 153, 550, 807; Lu- 
chiang, 763; Lu-yang, 239, 907; Lung-ch^eng, 
337, 448, 550; Lung-ch‘uan, 594; Lung-hsi, 91; 
Lung-kang, 651; Lung-m§n, 722, 881; Eung- 
t‘an, 625; Mao-hu, 239; Mien-yang, 440; Nan- 
chhng, 349; Nan-p*u,499; Po-hsueh,344;Po-lu, 
306; San-li, 260, 550, 594; Shao-ling, 594; 
Shao-yang, 238; Shih-k^uei, 532; Shou-yang, 
782; Sung-iin, 344; Sung-tzh, 239; Ta-liang, 
939; Tan-hsia, 305; T*ao-nan, 545; T‘ien- 
chang, 204, 276; Ting-wu, 39; Ts‘ui-Io, 326; 
Tsuri-ching, 658; Tuan-hsi, 646, 706; Tung- 
shan, 239; TzQ-yang (Chang-p‘u, Fukien), 
346; Tzh-yang (Hangchow), 550, 677; Tzh- 
yang (She-hsien, Anhwei), 515; TzQ-yang 
(Soochow), 51, 177, 242, 593, 620, 645, 658, 
805, 828, 945; Wen-ch6ng (Kuei-t6, Honan) 
39; Wen-cheng (T‘ung-chou, Kiangsu), 72; 
"WOn-ching, 542; W^n-lan, 401; Yang-cii^uan, 
374; Yao-chiang, 639; Ying-yiian, 494; Yti- 
chang, 627; Yii-w^n (Ching-te, Anhwei), 685; 
Yu-wen (Kunshan, Kiangsu), 685; Yiieh-hsiu, 
204, 276, 646, 706; Ytieh-hua, 504,706; Yiieh-iu, 
281, 438 

Shun Pao, 79, *838 

Shun-t‘ien, reign-title, 23 

Shuo-w^m, study of, 43, 108, 140, 141, 152, 156, 177, 
199, 242, 306, 358, 682, 693, *783, 822, 882, 
901,910 

Siam, 7, 8, *681 

Siberia, 11, 73, 328, 553, *769, 785 

Sieges, 4, 17, 23, 73, 105, 109, 115, 136, 138, 167, 200, 
216, 217, 225, 226, 279, 293, 295, 334, 368, 410, 
415,436,509,591, *652, 770 
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Siege of Lai-ehou, book on, 567 

Signal corps, 554 
Signatures, 124 
Silence, *614 

Silk, 179, *822, 845; manufacture of, 29; sale of, 83; 
export, of, *605 

Silk culture, 115, 278, 419, *763, 881 j books on, 107, 
329 
Silt, 178 

Silver, 2, 276, 289, 462, *mliiing of, 932 
Sinecure offices, 54, *704 
Singapore, 351 , 

Singing-giris, 149, 495, 529, 566 
Sining, *693, 758, 928-930, §58 , 

Sinkiarig, 7, 11, 69, 73, 134; 224, *623, 746, 765, 897; 

■ :books dealing with, 322, *692, 763 
SiDkiang, conquest of, 69, 73, 75, 230, 253, 370, 
*739, 766; made into .a province, 432, *766; 
first governor of, *766 
Sino-Japanese war, 29 

Six Boards or Ministries, 3, 191, 226, 280, 394, 397, 
591,592, *935 

Six classes of characters, 140, *783 
Six Heroes, *S93 

Six Martyrs of the Befonn Movement, *705 

Six Masters of Painting, *960 

Six Philosophers of Cii^6ng-shan, *848 

Sixth Dalai Lama, *759, 908 

Skepticism, 233, *place of in history, 773 . 

Slaughter, see Massacres 

Slavery, sentenced to, 78, 93, 124, 206, 235, 321 

Slaves, 1 1 , 366, 417, 422, 592, *666 

Small-pox, 11, 146, 258, 297, 328, 421, *730, 898, 961 

Small Sword Society, 118, 119, 367 

Smuggling, 413, *774 

Snakes, 385 

Snuff bottles, 70, 585 ' . 

Snuff, introduction of, 70 

Social conditions, 59, 107, 142, 147, 151, 164, 191, 
.203, 2.17, 242, 282 
Social reformers, .see Hc^formers 
Societies, literary, 52, SI, .103, !71, 338, 432, 548, 
558, *706, philosophical, 894; religious, 894; 
896, see Poetry 

Societies, reform, 170, 351, *625,703, 863,915 
Societies, secret, 23, 118, 282, 298, 362, 367, 390, 
407, 440, 469, 523, 574, 585, *865, 921, 966; 
see White Lotus, Tien-li-chiao, San-ho-hui, 
Tien-ti-hui 
Socolo clan, *931 

Soldiers, method of payment, *627 
Solitary confinement, 5 
Solun tribe, 273 

Songs, as materials for history, 40 
Sonkeikaku bunko, 347 
Soochow chuang-ytian, *659 
Soochow, in the Taiping Rebellion, 242, 364, 460, 
479; as a center for the book trade, 340, 341 
Soochow School, 137, 357 


Sorcery, *852, 922, 925, 929 
Sources, literary, wide use of , 423 

South Kensington Exposition, 210 
South Manchuria Railway , 313 
South Seas, god of, 101 
Spain, relations with 61, 209, 483 
Spearmanship, 548 
Speech difficulties, *641 
Speech, see Language 
Spelling, see Fan-ch‘ieh 
Spells, see Magic 

Spring and Autumn Annals, 432, 450, 518, 520, 535, 
539, 594, *673, 828, 843, 851 , 901 , 936 
Spying, 2, 45, 133, 196, 473, 590, *720, 871, 919, 963 
SsG chen, 411 

Sstl chien-ch'en, 48, 348, *611 
Ssil-hsien shu-chti, *625 
Ssti-i kuan, *669, 762 

Ssii-k‘u ch'iian-shu, 121, 174, 198, 230, 371, *815, 
see Collators, Errors, Texts, Rare books, 
Copying 

Ss5“k‘u ch‘uan-shu, beginnings of, 121, 198; or- 
ganization of, 121, 159, 186, 198, *815; comple- 
tion of, 121, 122, 199, 544; dispersal of, 581, *726 
Ssti-k*u ch^iian-siiu, catalogue of, 121, 123, 198, 
*638, 900 

Ssti-k^u ch‘uan-shu, editors of, 114, 121, 175, 198, 
227, 467, 537, 643, 544, *637, 680, 684, 696, 
791,829,856,900,939,963 
Ssh-k*u eh‘uan-shu, locations of, 121, 230, 487, 544, 
726, 816 

Ssti-k‘u ch‘uan-shu, families submitting more 
than, 600 works, 230, 559, *612, 810 
Ssh-k‘u ch*uan-shu, rewards for submitting books 
10,230, 373,659, *612,810,811,822 
Ssti-k^u ch‘uan-shu, submission of books to, 121, 
198, 230, 373, 559, *612, 810, 811, 822, 856, 972, 
see Submission 
Ssh-ming, *804 

St. Paul's Cathedral, Macao, *876 
Stabilization of prices, 51 
Starvation, 229, 260, 422, 439, *661, 777, 808 
Statesmen, temple of, see Temple 
Statesmen, 27, 55, 333, 464, see Diplomats 
Statutes of the Empire, *805 
Steamship, the first one built in China, *754 
Steamship lines, 467, 468, 528, *764 
Step-mother, 112, 305, *702 
Stipends, 179, 236, 3S2 
Stocks, imprisoned in, 197 
Stocks, sale of, 29 

Stone, carvings on, 199, 234, 244, 402, *643, 670, 873, 
921, 963, see Classics, Inscriptions 
Stone drums, dating of, *773, rubbings of, *649 
Stone, pictures in, 402 
Stone towers, 44 
Stones, see Rocks 
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Stories, 25, 84, 142, 488, 4'628, 651 ; stories from the 
West, 809 ; 838, 873; detective story, 874; re- 
lating to judicial cases, 614, 654, 938 
Story-tellers, *614 
St. Petersburg, 210, *747 
Straightforwardness, see Language 
Strangulation, 74, 95, 195, 305,, 542, *921 
Struggle of Princes for throne, see Succession 
Student interference in politics, 53 
Students sent abroad, 29, 30, 61, 299, 403, *643, 837 
Study, exhortation to, 30, 258 
Study of Inscriptions on Metal and Stone, see 
Shin-shih hsiieh and Inscriptions 
Study, methods of, 27, 175 
Styles, literary, see Composition 
Suan-p‘an, see Abacus 

Submission of books to throne, 202, 234, see Ssti- 
k‘u ch'uan-shu 

Submission of Reports, see Reports 
Submission to Manchus, see Manchus 
Succession, dynastic laws of, 297 
Succession to throne, 22, 167, 176, 196, 220, 280, 
284, 303, 305, 331, 348, 380, 384, 430, 552, 561, 
588, *666, 693, 729, 731, 733, 748, 779, 795, 796, 
830, 862, 875, 908, 916: method of announcing, 
919; 922, 924-931, 935 
Sudden enlightenment, *699 
Suffering, human, see Social conditions 
Sui Dynastic History, 68 

Suicide, 1, 6, 16, 19, 27, 34, 46, 74, 100, 103, 109, 
111, 126, 134, 137, 144, 167, 170, 180, 192, 193, 

209, 213, 216, 217, 229, 248, 250, 257, 264, 268, 

269, 279, 289, 293, 302, 303, 338, 339, 341, 348, 

365, 394, 417, 436, 451, 509, 530, 532, 556, 584, 

587, 589, 602, *605, 635, 671, 707, 793, 796, 808, 
817, 827, 835, 847, 863, 876, 906, 924, 926 
Suifun tribe, 409, 410, 576 
Summer Palace, 55, 82, 121, 298, 385 
Sumuru clan, *659, 898 
Sun-dials, 452 

Sung and Yuan books, 33, 36, 91, 118, 151, 175, 340, 
546, 582, *609, 740 
Sung-hsiieh, see Sung philosophy 
Sung imperial family, descendant of, 80 
Sung philosophy, 237-240, 333, 336, 422, 474, 478, 
530, 547, *698, 755, 817, 849, 857, 862, 914, 941, 
see Philosophy and Neo-Confueiariism. For 
opposing school see School of Han Learning 
Sung poetry, 125, *864 
Sung-shan, taken by Manchus, 216 
Sungari river, 17 

Sungaria, conquest of, 9, 10, 16, 262, 263, 286, 330, 
*759; boundary established, 759 
Sungars, 9, 265, 369, *756 
Sung-shan, 314, 359 

Sunid Mongols, 215, 216, 576, 591, *934 
Superstitions, 385, 433, 530, *866, 905, see Magic, 
Witchcraft, Divination 
Surrender to Manchus, see Manchus 


Surveying, 242, 286, 330, 437, *768 
Su-shen, 694 
Swallows, 278 

Swearing or affirming, *927 
Sweden, relations with, 132, *759 
Sweet potato, 173 

Sword, 20, 45, 208, 220, 221, 257, 361, 562, *614 
Swordsmanship, 378 

Symbolism on costumes interpreted, *960 
Symptoms, of disease, 26 

Ta Ghin-ch*uan, 44 

Ta-ch‘ing-ho, *949 

Ta-hstieh, see Great Learning 

Ta-tao hui, 407 

Taboo of names, see Names 

Taboos, 164, 291, see Names 

Tact, 185, 234 

T‘ai-chi ch'ang, 251 

Taiji, 9, 212 

Tailoring, 251 

Taipan, *716 

Taiping calendar, 365, 461 
Taiping Rebellion; 104, 115, 118, 125, 128, 136, 208, 
211, 244, 293, 296, 320, 333, 339, 361, 367, 426, 
459, 463, 465, 497, 508, 515, 522, 526, 537, 540, 
554, *609, 618, 632, 643, 655, 694, 707, 721, 751, 
763, 779, 859, 886, 888; origin of, 362, *655, 
886; northern expedition, 608; reasons for 
failure, 364; cost of, *858; suppression of, 364, 
368, 379, 382, 438, 458, 485, *610, 669, 679, 700, 
729, 852; books on, 242, 342, 366, 367, 383, 463, 
*764; destruction caused by, 64, 107, 139, 189, 
231, 239, 276, 325, 338, 400, 581, *624, 638, 677, 
717, 722, 726, 818, 946, 955 
Taipings, administration by the, 365, *887 
Taipings, books published by, 366 
Taipings, individual encounters with, 48, 89, 133, 
155, 221, 237, 325, 331, 341, 342, 479, *610, 621, 
638, 642, 677, 768, 834, 836, 842, 853, 863, 944, 956 
T‘ai-p‘ing hii, 387 
Taisha, 9, 266 
T‘ai-shan, 104, 260, 314 
T‘ai-shih, 140 
Taiwan, see Formosa 
T‘ai-chi tion, 329 
Taiyuan, Shansi, *696 
Taku forts, 299, 312, 379, 392, 429, 467, *633 
Tali, Yunnan, *743 

Ta-!ing-ho, siege of, 225, 436, 562, 577, 601, *769 
Tamir, a city built for Tsereng, *757 
T‘ang poetry, collections of, *741, 778, see An- 
thologies 

T^ang prose, collections of, 227, *658, 791, 911, 
see Anthologies 

T'ang Dynastic Histories, *644, 645 

T‘ang poetry, anthology of phrases from, *645 

Tanguts, 262, 579, *908 
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T^an-liua rank in examinations, 27, 310, 344, 503, 
549, ’*‘607, 679, 841, 859, 945 
Tanka people, *635 
Tao, 145, *698, 699 
Tao-ching, 112 
Taoism, 275, *614, 675, 839, 914 
Taoism, adherents of, 104, 167, 278, *935, 913, 962 
Taoist books, 258, *616, 918, 941 ■ ■ 

Taoist legends, 87 

Taoist priests, 124, 336, *918 

Taoist sects, *842 

Taotai, 75, *721, 722, 829, 855 . 

Tao-te ching, 258 
Tao-tsang, 175 
Tao-t‘ung theory, 240, *956 
Tarbagatai region, 10, 266, *660, 712 
Tariffs, 429, *606, 621, 865, 967 
Tarim Basin, *766 
Tattooing, 46 
Tatung, siege of, 217 
Tax abuses, 191, 587, *605, 627 
Tax collection, 190, *payment in kind, 869 
Tax on land, 31, 57, 86, 189, 437, 527; on mer- 
chandise, 69; on salt, 333 
Tax, rate of, 187 

Tax reforms, 28, 34, 81 , 217, 243, 307, *689, 724 
Taxation Case of Kiangnan, *902 
Taxation, treatise on, 587, *755 
Taxes, delinquent, 28, 157, 165, 166, 327, *636, 680, 
840, 863, 877, 902; remission of, 28, 232 
Tay eh mines, 29 
Tea, connoisseurs of, 53 
Tea trade, 403, 527, *606, 684, 881 
Tea, writings on, 83, 567, *notes on history of, 942 
Teachers, see Tutors 
Teaching methods, 237 
Technicians, 47, *862 
Technology, ancient treatise on, *695 
Telegrams, sending of, 61 
Telegraph lines, 407, 439, 467, 528 
Telescopes, 47, 489 

Temper, peculiarities of, 40, 47, 57, 112, 183, 210, 
221, 257, 267, 297, 330, 361, 564, *607, 813, 846, 
861, 889, see Grief 

Temple of Confucius at Ch*u-fu, repairs on, 96, 
922, a brief history of, 923, see Temples 
Temple of Confucius, name entered, 45, 52, 98, 
347, 425, 442, 533, 547, 549, *672, 710, 915 
Temple of Earth, *963 

Temple of Eminent Princes at Sh6ng-ching, 
*631,923 

Temple of Eminent Statesmen, 8 , 64, 67, 69, 80, 86, 
100, 147, completion of 163, 186, 189, 234, 248, 
250, 252, 255, 264, 309, 350, 383, 408, 413, 430, 
471, 491, 472, 514, 534, 572, 602, *607, 644, 645, 
650, 653, 675, 682, 710, 725, 739, 745, 751, 757, 
779, 792, 849, 852, 854, 858, 862, 921, 937 
Temple of Martyrs, 126 
Temple of Princes at Mukden, 214 


Temple to God of Literature, *617 
Temple of Heaven, *916 

Temple to Zealots of the Dynasty, 16, 250, 255, 273, 
448, 559, 603, *638, 714, 794 
Temples, Buddhist, 47, 107, 114, 126 
Temples or shrines dedicated to private persons, 
47, 90, 120, 125, 163, 170, 178, 202, 229, 243, 250, 
262, 286, 314, 338, 348, 359, 405, 413, 425, 448, 
471, 477, 514, 529, 530, 557, 572, *614, 617, 633, 
652, 692, 714, 720, 725, 745, 762, 781, 788, 793, 
796, 808, 875, 912, 937, 940, 948, 950 
Temples to Confucius, 165, 179, *809 
Temples to honor living persons, 249, *713, 721, 
793,847 

Ten Bamboo Studio Woodcuts, *896 
Ten Commandments of Taipings, 366 
Ten Geniuses, 185 

Ten Thousand Word Memorial, *703 
T'eng-yiieh, 194,252,315 
Term for God, 51 

Text-books, 14, 87, 117 , 282, 343, 448, *747 , 872, 
901, 936, see Primers, Readers 
Texts, annotation of , 358 

Texts, restoration of, 33, 47, 57, 76, 98, 198, 205, 
284, 321, 340, 557, *624, 637, 676, 691, 696, 697, 
726, 842, 868, 911, 941, see Copying, Collation 
Textual criticism, 40, 98, 123, 138, 140, 165, 244, 
283, 284, 357, 417, 423, 593, *676, 678, 696, 698, 
811, 829, 857, see Literary, Historical 
Theater, 20, 300, *661, 968 
Theological works, by missionaries, *793 
Thirteen Classics, 129, 161, 236, 244, 274, 276, 400, 
401, 665, *647; carved on stone, 199, see Stone 
Thirteen Military Centers, 280 
Thistlemount, 362 
Three Cases, see San-an 
Three Commoners, 135 
Three Feudatories, Rebellion of, see San-fan 
Three Inner Yuan, see Nei San Yuan 
Three Kingdoms, see San-kuo chih 
Three Pillars of Christian Religion, 318, *895 
Three Rituals, 276 
Three Tungs, *792 
Three Wangs, *824 
Ti-an Gate, Peking, 183 
Triao, stone towers, 44 
Tiba, temporal administrator, *759 
Tibet, 9, 15, 16, 20, 72, 128, 220, 222, 254, 256, 264, 
268, 273, 286, 586, *691, 758, 759, 908; govern- 
ment of, 908; sects in, 937; conquest of, 395, 
590; books on, 134, 586, *692 
Tibet an language, dictionary of, *805 
Tidal wave, 57 
Tff-tu, *609 

Tffeh-ling, fall of, 308, *954 

T‘ieh, or Copy Book school of calligraphy, *716 

T‘ien,275 

T^ien I Ko Library, 121, 153, 230, 353, 400, 615; 
catalogues of, 153, 231, 400 
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Tlen-dilng, 363 

chiao sect, 67, 446, 574, 585, 587, *885, 932 
T‘ieii-nmg»ssri, 381 
T‘ien*-t‘ai Mountains, 314 
T‘ien-t‘ai ssti, 268 

T*ien-ti hul, 23, 118, 362, 390, 585, *865 . 

T^en-ti i-chia ch‘un,.969 
T*ien-yuan, 539 
Tientsin Convention, 483 
Tientsin massacre, 90, 209, 466, 555, *722, 754, 790 
Tientsin-Tangshaa Railway, 29 
Tientsin, Treaty of, 131, 379-381; opened to trade, 
209,381 

Tientsin-Tungcliow Railway, 29 
Tiger, 166 
Tiles, roof, 624 

Tilling, illustrations of, 329, *691 
Ting-wu chiin army corps, *951 
T^ing-chi an, 176 
Ting-fu ta-chieh, Peking, *964 
Tinghai,377,387,513, *717,940 
Titles, purchase of, 11, 20, 43, 60, 61, 334, 338, *707, 
721, 810, 853, 865, 872; sale of, 933, 943, 946, 
967 ; deprived of , 5 
Tobacco, 366 
Tobolsk, *759, 785 
Tohoro clan, *780 
T‘o-ku kai-chih, 520 

Tokyo Imperial University Library, *820 
Tomb building, 54, 170, 260, 263, 384, *603, 843, 932 
Tombs, Imperial, 3, 177, 192, 224, 258, 293, 299, 301, 
302, 304, 305, 372, 380, 422, 506, 575, 582, 598, 
*662, 692, 730, 733, 762, 856, 875, 922, see East- 
ern and Western Tombs 

Tombs, private, 94, 218, 221, 225, 232, 237, 315, 644, 
*616, 628, 676, 724, 816, 846, 876, 915 
Tones in language, 71, *830 
Tongking, 245, 315, *708, 747 
Tonsure, as sign of subjection, 54, 85, 95, 116, 201, 
241,363 

Tonsure', religious, 257, 258, 372, 530, *800 
Topographies, see Local history, Geography 
Torguts, 11, 120, 265, 370, *660, 785 
Tortoise shells, inscribed, see Oracle 
Torture, 79, 124, 135, 160, 166, 344, 456, *793, 893, 
929, 940 

Tou Fu Hui, *617 
Tours, see Imperial tours 
T‘ou-t‘iao hutung, *924 
Towers, stone, 44 

Trade, foreign, 2, 61, 69, 210, 254, 256, 266, 319, 
371, 389, 432, 466, 482, 501, 513, 585, *605, 865, 
867, 877, 967 

Trade, superintendents of, 209, monopoly of, 501 
Trading posts, 2 
Traitors, 124 

Transcription of books, see Copying 
Transcription of sounds, 233, 522, *806, see Al- 
phabet 


Translation, 6, 13, 14, 213 , 225, 281, 282, 316, 318, 
329, 343, 453, 488, 514, *616, 622, 629, 643, 649, 
685, 709, 722, 738, 761, 787, 790, 808, 837, 851, 
875,895 

Translators, 13, 14, 67, 281, 316, 403, 479, 540, 603, 
*643, 659, 785, 836-838, 872, 890, see Inter- 
preters 

Transport, 81, 104, 134, 282, 455 
Trans-Siberian Railway, 361 
Trapping, 17 

Travel, 21, 58, 62, 70, 76, 124, 137, 149, 183, 232, 239, 
260, 287, 345, 421, 422, 495, *607, 636, 662, 670, 
785, 807, 850 

Travel, accounts of, 20, 49, 59, 62, 149, 315,. 322, 413, 

■ 414, 486-488, 498, 511, 513, *609, 642, 672, 692, 
711, 768, 781, 786, 787, 809, 813, 833, 837, see 
Diaries 

Treachery, 116, *657, 957 
Treason, see Sedition 
Treaties, secret, 312, 470 

Treaties, with Austria, *790; Belgium, 209, *790; 
Denmark, 209; France, 132, 245, 246, 381, 429, 
468, *610, 619, 747, 751, 767 ; Great Britain, 127, 
131, 134, 319, 332, 377, 379, 380, 381, 429; Hol- 
land, 209; Italy, 209; Japan, 29, 62, 312, 466, 
*644 , 688 , 722, 854 , 8S1 ; Korea, 9; Mongols, 
248; Norway, 132; Peru, *722; Russia, 27, 28, 
210, 269, 283, 313, 381, 392, 429, 470, 523, *610, 
648, 668, 746, 751, 814, 881 ; Spain, 209; Sweden, 
132; United States, 61, 62, 429, *790 
Treaty concerning Boxer Uprising, 470 
Treaty of, Aigun, 392, *668; Kiakhta, 392, 554, 
561, *691, 756, 786; Kuldja, 392; Livadia, 210, 
439, *746, 766; Nanking, 131, 377, 379, 388, 
458; Nerchinsk, 269, 328, 392, 560, *665, 786, 
794; Shiinonoseki, 382, 523, *685, 855; St. 
Petersburg, *746, 766; Bogue, 131; Tientsin, 
131, 379-381, 392, *620, 631, 633, Wanghia, 132 
Treaty ports, 131 
Trees, 201, 259, 278 
Trees, planting of, 64, 594, *767 
Triad Society, see T‘ien Ti Hui 
Trials, legal, 23, 45, 54, 78, 129, 134, 165, 173, 211, 
219, 380, 440, 478, 481, 554, 585, 594, *831, 
847, 893, 920, 934, see Law cases 
Trials, stories about legal, *614, 654 
Tribute, 2, 70, 73, 135, 215, 254, 444, 594, *791 
Tribute grain, see Grain transport 
Triennial inspection of high officials, 132 
Trigonometry, 92, 144, 539, 569, 571, books on, 590 
Trimetrical Classic, 366 

Tripitaka, 166, *676, incantations in the, 806, 941 

Triumphs, celebration of, see Celebrations 

Trousers, inhibiting kneeling, *634 

Truce,. 15, 251, 388, *940, 955 

Truth Succession, see Tao-t‘ung 

TsVi-tzti shu, 164 

Ts*ao style of calligraphy, 287, 427, *611, 788 
Ts‘6, volumes in a portfolio see Editor's note p. x 
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Tsing Hua' College, 393 
Tsingtao, 313 

Tsitsihar, 233, *book about 932-933 
Tso-chuan, 519, 520, 534, 559, “^640, 728, 848, 936 
Tsung-heng t*ii, 117 
Tsungii Yamen, 61 , 296, *'704, 747, 946 
Tsungii Yamen, establishment of, 381, 283, 430, 
*729, 790, 854; printing of books by, 94, 310, 
350, 465 

Ts^ung-shu, 36, 121 ,138, 160, 174, 227, 281, 324, 484, 
487, 519, 523, 546, 550, 557, 565, *606, 609, 613, 
676, 677, 706, 727, 737, 740, 787, 822, 868, 873, €02 
Tuberculosis, 244, 257, 343, 566, *714 
Tubet clan, 68 

Tiimet Mongols, 2, 450, 591, *897 
Tung-ching, 303 
Tungchow, 380, 455 
Tunggiya clan, 375 
Tungkuan, 215 

Tung-liii party, 53, 82, 95, 101, 113, 143, 148, 177, 
199, 241, 291, 346, 351, 352, £98, 530, 532, 587, 
*761 , 788, 847 

T^ung-ch'eng, Anhwei, 233, 235, 237, 238 
T‘ung-ch‘eng School, 65, 236, 237, 238, 433, 483, 
*901,959 
T'ung clan, 594 

T*ung-shih, general history, 40 
T‘ung tribes, 556, *937 

T'ung-wen kiian, 208, 480, *729, 732, 747, founding 
of, 790, and 854, curriculum enlarged, 862 
T*ung-wen shu-chti, 94 
Turfan, 263, 266, *766 
Tungus tribes, 269 
Turgut, see Torgut 
Turkestan, see Sinkiang 
Turkish bath, 74 
Tushetu Khanate, 215, 304 
T'u-ssil, 168, 601, *742 

Tutors, imperial, *674, 729, 732, 779, 780, 787, 858, 
860,917,924,961,963 

Tutors, private, 18, 21, 25, 41, 45, 75 , 80, 86, 90, 
144, 156, 179, 182, 232, 238, 284, 305, 335, 345,^ 
476, 515, 528, 535, 547, *610, 661, 695, 763, 772, 
805, 807, 834, 934, 941 

Twenty-four Djmastic Histories, *644, 825, index 
to biographical sketches, 825 
Twenty-one Demands, *953 
Twenty-one Dynastic Histories, 236, 274, 420, 
454, *644 

Twenty-three Dynastic Histories, 129, *644 

Twenty- two Dynastic Histories, 153 

Twins, 287, *867 

Two Wangs, *824 

Typhoon, 109, 447, *655 

Tzar of Russia, 210 

Tzti, courtesy name, see Editor’s Note, p. x, 564, 
*842, 873, see Ming, Hao, and Names 


Tzti-kuang ko, 8, 16, 68, 74, 222, 252, 254, 259, 262, 

■ 274, 350, 586, 603, *633, 644, 712, 897; audience 

in the hail, *730 

Tz% a form of poetry, 43 , 58, 103, 184, 306, 313, 
338, 387, 515, 560, *807, 840, 856, 864 
Tz*ti-jen monastery, Peking, 425 

Ula, 222, 591, *630, 735 

Ula tribe, 9, 15, 17, 18, 247, 269, 291, 596, *694, 897 
Ulan-butung, battle of, 251 , 267, 568, *621 , 693, 794 
Uliasutai, 6, 10, 16, 67, 73, 158, 234, 306, *757j 
Uncle, 216, see Ghiu-chiu 
Unemployment, 575 

United States, relations with, 31, 61, 119, 132, 310, 
312, 320, 472, 523, *781, 790, 865; books on, 504, 
see Treaties 
Universities, 343 

University of Chicago Library, *973 
Uppsala University Library, *759 
Uprising, see Rebellion 
Uriad, 265, *785 

Urumchi, 63, 73, 120, 445, 578, *660 

Ush, 7, 68, 578 

Usurpers, 37, 491, *877 

Usury, 124, 555 

Utility, 233 

Vatican Library, 195, 275 
Vegetarianism, *614, 617, 937 
Veritable records, see Shih-Iu 
Vernacular, Sacred Edict in the, *918 
Victories, ten great, 369; recorded on stone, *713; 
false reports of, see Reports; celebrations of, 
see Celebrations and Engravings 
Villas, 20, 235 
Visions, 361 

Volga River, 285, *660, 785 
Volunteer troops, 352 
Vomiting, *927 

Voyage, ocean, account of, 449, *309 

Wall-building, 12, 356, 357, 493, *639, 673, 787, 959 

Wan Hsiang T*ang, *771 

Wan-shou ch^ang-t^u, *845 

Wan Shou Shan, 298 

Wan Sui, 363, *887 

Wanggiyan clan, 13 

Wan-min i, 594 

Wanyen clan, 211, 281, 506 

Warka tribes, 247, 291, 541 

War-gods, 251 

Warlords, see Dictators 

Warships, 28, 105, 384, 558, *747 

Washington, D. C., 62, 128, 404, 470, *781, 790 

Watches, clocks, 251 

Watercourses, books on, 205, 234, 323, 374, 522, 
535, *645, 696, 829, 835, 923, 936,^970, see 
River conservancy 
Water, for making tea, 53 
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Water Palace, 181 j 194 
Water rights, 500 ; 

Weapons, 3, 5, 17, 750, see Firearms and 

Cannon 

Weather, see Climate 

Weaving, illustrations of, 234, 329, *691 

Wedding, imperial, *827 

Weddings, cost of, *774 

Wei-chl (chess), 63, 70, 528 

Weights and Measures, a treatise on, *882 

Weji tribe, 3, 376, 410, 577 

Well-drilling, illustrations of, *691 

W6n Ching Ko, 121 

W^n Hui Ko, 122, *815 

W5n-kuan, 3, 213, 592 

W^n Lan Ko, 122, *613, 677, 726, 815 

W^n Su Ko, 121 

W^nTsungKo,122,*815 

W6n Yuan Ko, 121, 230, 536 

Wenchow, Chekiang, writers of, *677 

West Lake, temples of, *721, 847; academies, 945; 

accounts of , 54, 104, 503 
Western books in China, *895 
Western civilization, study of 63, 438, *747, 
894, 895 

Western countries, written accounts of, 49, 62, 
483, 504, 768, 781 ‘ ^ 

Western Hills, Peking, *737,815 
Western Li, 176, 190, 191, *892 
Western route army, 10 

Western Tombs, *diary of a journey to 791; 

919,968 
Wet-nurses, 257 
Whistling arrows, 18 
White House, Washington, *781 
White Lotus Sect, 67, 69, 222, 223, 374, 444, 579, 
580, 584, *623, 684, 692, 713, 773, 791, 808, 884, 
888, 896, 966; books dealing with 224, *714 
Widows, 17, 98, 215, 217; homes for 98 
Will, last, 258, 302, 303, *875 
Willow trees, 243, *832; for dikes, 178 
Wine, use of, 87, 338, 366, *650; manufacture il- 
lustrated, *691 ; connoisseurs of, 71, *616 
Winter Palace, *704 
Wise Warrior, 216 
Wisteria, *944 

Witchcraft, 366, see Magic, Superstitions 
Women of literary ability, 26, 126, 158, 277, 278, 
*922, see Poetesses 

Women of note, 25, 26, 59, 63, 82, 83, 88, 97, 99, 100, 
118, 151, 152, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 186, 202, 

204, 208, 221, 227, 248, 267, 272, 275, 277, 278, 

288, 295, 300, 301, 302, 304, 324, 365, 375, 386, 

402, 431, 458, 514, 518, 542, 564, 565, 566, *663, 

675, 677, 683, 686, 707, 735, 755,-771, 775, 826, 

828, 834, 835, 839, 841 , 864, 872, 873, 933, 945, 948 
Woman, position of, 13, 490, *839, 937, 956; educa- 
tion of, 87, 104, 258, 441, 473, biographies of, 
418, 459; collections of poems by, 431; treat- 


ment of in literature, 473; charm in, 496; 
foot-wear of, 942, personal names of , 942 
Woodcuts, *896, see Illustrations, Portraits 
Wool industry, *765 
Woosung, railway to, 467 
World Atlas by Ricci, 452, *895 
Worms, 278 
Worship of Heaven, 51 
Writing on sesame seeds, *857 
Writing-brush, development of, 505 
Wu Hsien Tz^ft, *651 

Wuchang, in Taiping Rebellion, 293, 333, 364, 508, 
*609, 618, 655, 695, 752; Revolution begins 
there, 952 
Wu-i chiiii, 406 
Wu-ku poetic form, *649 
Wu-t‘ai shan, 258, 301, *921, 932 
Wu-ting ho, *938 
Wu-wei chiin, 406, *951 
Wu Ying Tien, 198, 236, 284, 308 
Wu Ying Tien Press, 159, 236, 276, 536, *692, 778, 
791, 852, destroyed by fire, 862; 961, 963 
Wyoming riots, 61 

Yalu River, *687, 797 

Yamen, 238, *771; records of, examined trienni- 
ally, *709 

Yang and Yin, *698 

Yangchow, 542, 559, *695, 739, 810, 907; in Taiping 
Rebellion, 105, 294, 460, 508, *669, 712; books 
on, 514, *652, 736; taken by Manchus, 196, 
348, *652 

Yang-hsin tien, 372 

Yang-hu School of prose writers, 43, *901, founders 
of, 959 

Yang-lien, *917 

Yangtze River defense, 51, 135, 507; expedition up, 
46, opened to foreigners, 380, 429 
Yao tribes, 446, 556, *872, 937 
Yarkand, 68, 73, 128, 262, 266, 413, *746 
Yeast, *650 
Yeh-jen,594 

Yehe tribe, 15, 18, 247, 269, 295, 450, 577, 584, 695, 
597, *799, 897 
Yehonala, 295 
Yellow Jacket, see Jacket 

Yellow River, 411, 485, maps of, 517; floods of, 
120, 127, 513, 517, *684 , 888; conservancy of, 
8, 50-52, 96, 120, 161, 172, 178, 328, 470, 489, 
507, 511, 513, *614, 710; book on the source of, 
829; change of course, 178, 335, 411, *724, 949 
Yellow Sect of Lamaism, 758 
Yenching University, 151, 157, 573, *649, 782, 
788, 926 

Yenching Woman’s College, *796 
Yen-Li School of Philosophy, *914, 915 
Yen-tang Mountains, 314 
Yielding, treatise against, *773 
Yin and Yang, *698 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Yin inscribed bones, see Oracle 
Ying Sung ch'ao, 665,, 567 
Ying-t^ai, 43, *732 
Yingeshar, 68 

Yociiow in Taiping Rebellion, *618 
Yu-clieng shu-chti, *738 
Yung-ho kung, 369, *918 

Yung-Io ta-tien, 33, 47, 159, 175, 198, 321, *637, 
695,696,855 
Yung-ping, 9, *631 
Yung-ting ho, *938 
Yiiiiiianfii during Mancliu conquest^ 194 
Yii-hua t‘ai, *749 
Yii-tieh, 554, *919 
■ Yu-wangfu, 215 


Yiian-chih, *716 

Yiian Dynastic Histories, 154, 360, *649, 825, 851 
Yiian period, histories of, 14,360, *670, 840, 855,856, 

see Mongol history 
Yiian poetry, *864 

Yiian-ming Yuan, 43, 55, 121, 122, 130, 252, 283| 
370, *633, 668, 729 , 919 , 969; pillage and de- 
struction of, 381, *620, 633; proposed re- 
building of, 494, *730 
Yiieh-fu poems, 72, *936 
Yiieh-nan Kingdom in Annam, *681 
Yiin-ch'i yii, 90 
Zen, see Ch 'an 

Zikawei, 318, 460, *850, the Library, 876 


CORRECTIONS 

Page 55, left column, line 27, for Granld read Grand. 

“ 58, right column, line 23, for Shih-tsu read Shih-tsung. 

“ 66, left column, line 33, for emperior read emperor. 

“ 76, right column, line 21, for shi read shih; left colunan, line 18, for 1710?- 

1764? read 1711-1764. 

“ 91, right column, line 14, delete hyphen in t‘ang-chi. 

“ 94, right column, line 39, for 1$)©, 12 an cM read A:‘ao-cA^ra^. 

“ 114, right column, line 39, for chuan read chuan. 

“ 128, left column, line 7, for ingorance read ignorance. 

“ 129, left column, line 47, for Shang-shu fang read Shang shu-fang. 

“ 147, right column, line 47, read great-grandsons. 

“ 168, left column, line 35, for grandnephew read distant cousin. 

“ 170, left column, line 9, for chung read Chung. 

“ 183, left column, line 21, read directors-general. 

“ 190, right column, line 3, for ch'ang read Ch'ang. 

“ 199, left column, line 15, for Skou read Shuo. 

“ 205, right column, line 6, for 1888 read 1889; in bibl., line 4, for ili read VII. 
“ 228, right column, line 9, for ch'ao read ch‘o. 

“ 272, left column, line 35, for p‘o read po. 

“ 285, left column, 9 lines from below, for 1723 read 1724. 

“ 298, right column, line 43, for chun read chiin. 

“ 308, right column, line 23 from below, for 1663 read 1665. 

“ 350, right column, line 15 from below, for Tsung- read Tsun-. 

“ 353, right column, last line, make characters after T. read 'HiM- 
“ 354, left column, first line, make characters after T. read 
“ 374, right column, line 32, for C/i'ttft read Cfi'wn. 

“ 390, right column, middle, make personal name Pi read P‘i. 

" 407, left column, line 27, for perfect read prefect. 

“ 452, left column, line 22 from below, for Ch6ng read Ch‘5ng. 

“ 479, lower right, line 17 from below, for Pai-fa-tang rend Pai-fut’ang. 

“ 543, right column, line 39, for me«-piao substitute miao-shih nien-hui p‘u 

“ 588, right column, middle, read Reminiscences. 

“ 572, right column, middle, for Manggebulu read Menggebulu. 

“ 820, right column, line 6 from below, for Lingdan read Lindan. 

“ 848, left column, line 25, for -sun read -sung. 
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THIRTY-THREE COLLECTIONS OF CHTNG 
DYNASTY BIOGRAPHIES 

(Referred to by Numbers at the Left) 


1 Cb^mg-sbib kao by Cbao fii^bsun and others. Printed 1927-28* 

2 Cb^ing-shib iieh-cbuan Cbung-bua Book Company, 1928, 

3 Kuo^ch^ao cb‘i-bsien lei-cbeng by Li Huan. See pp. 458-459. 

4 Pei chuan cbi by Cb'ien I-chi (1893). See p. 151. 

5 Hsti Pei cbuan cbi by Miao Cb‘iian-sun (1893). See p. 27. 

6 Pei chuan cbi pu by Min £r-cb%ng^(193i). See p. 154. 

7 Kuo-ch^ao bsien-cbMg shih-liieb by Li Yiian-tu. See p. 497. 

8 Cbung-bsing cbiang-sbuai lieh-cbuan by Cbu K^ung-cbang. 

9 Ts^ung-cb^ng kuan-fa lu by Cbu Fang4s^ng. Printed 1884, 

10 Ta-Cb'ing cbi-fu hsien-cbe chuan by Hsti Shih-ch^ang. 

11 Man-chou ming-cb‘en cbuan privately printed from Archives. 

12 Han ming-cb^en chuan privately printed from Archives. 

13 Kuo-ch'ao Han-hsiieb sbib-ch'^ng cbi See pp, 137-138. 

14 Sung-bstieb yuan-yuan chi See pp. 137-138. 

15 Yen-Li sbih-ch^5ng chi See biography of Yen Yiian. 

16 Cbhng-ju hsiieh-an hsiao-cbih by T^ang Cbien (1884). 

17 Wen-bsien cheng-ts'un lu Printed 1858. 

18 Kuo-ch'ao ming-ch^4n yen-bsing lu by Wang Ping (1885). 

19 Cbdng hua-chia shih-shib by Li Chun-cbih. Printed f930, 

20 Ching-tai hsiieh-chl bsiang chuan by Yeb Kung-ch^o (1928). 

21 Ching-tai kuei-ko shih-j^n cheng-ltieh Printed 1922. 

22 Kuo-cb^ao ming-cbia shib-cb^ao bsiao-chuan 

23 Kuo-cb'ao sbih-jen ch^ng-ltieb cb^u-pien See p. 58. 

24 Kuo-ch^ao sbih-j^n ch^g-liieh 6r-pien See p. 58. 

25 Fei-bung t^ang yin-j^n chuan Aif by Wang Ch‘i-shu (see biog.). 

26 Kuo-ch^ao shu-hua-cbia pi-lu by Tou Chin (19U>. 

27 Kuo-ch‘ac hua-chih by F&ig Chin-po and Wu Chin (1831). 

28 Mo-hsiang chii hua-chih by Ftog Chin-po. 

29 Kuo-ch‘ao shu-j 6n chi-lueh by Ch&-chun (1908). 

30 Ho-ch6ng lu See biography of Li Fu-sun on p. 457. 

31 Ho-ch4ng hou-lu by Li Fu-sun. See p. 457. 

32 Chi-wei tz‘<i-k‘o lu by Gh'in Ying. See p. 168. 

33 Kuo-shih lieh-chuan printed by Tung-fang hsiieh-hui from Archives. 


M 1 refers to the Ming Dynastic History (Mingshih 50ife). 
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